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CHAPTER I. 

ITALIAN WAK8.— GMTEEAl VIEW OF ETJBOPK.—ESTVASIOK OF 
ITALY BY CHAKLSS TIH. OP FAANCS. 

1493—1495. 

Europe at the Close of fhe Fifteenth Centoxy— More intimate Relations between 
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We have now reached that memorable epoch, when the different 
nationsTof Europe, surmounting the barriers which had hitherto 
confined them within their respective limits, brought their 
forces, as if by a simultaneous impulse, against each other on a 
oommon theatre of action. In the preceding part of this work 
we have seen in what manner Spain was prepared for the con- 
test, by the concentration of ner various states imder one 
government, and hj such internal reforms as enabled the 
government to act with vigour. The genius of Ferdinand will 
appear as predominant in what concerns the foreign relations of 
the country, as was that of Isabella in its interior administra- 
tion. So much so, indeed, that the accurate and well-informed 
Mstorian who has most copiously illustrated this portion of the 
national anc^s, does not even mention, in his introductory 
notice, the name of Isabella, but refers the agency in these 
events exclusively to her more ambitious consort. (1) In this 
he is abundantly justified, both by the prevailing character of 
the policy pursued, widely differmg firom that which distin- 
guished the queen's measures, and by the circumstance that 
the foreign conquests, although achieved by the united efforts 
of both crowns, were undertaken on behalf of Ferdinand's own 
dominions of Aragon, to which in the end they exclusively 
appertained. 

The close of the fifteenth century presents, on the whole, the 
niost striking point of view in modem history ; one from which 
we may contemplate the consummation of an important revolu- 
tion in the structure of political society, and the hrst application 
of several inventions destined to exercise the widest influence 
on human civilisation. The feudal institutions, or rather the 

(1) Zorita, Historiade} Rev Don Hemsodo el Cath6Uco CAns^t^^'^^'B^'^*'^ 

^^uagvoh iS80)f lib. I, IntTod. 

B2 
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feudal prmcii^le, which operated eyen where the instltationfl, 
strictly speaking; dicUnot exist, after having wrought its ap- 
pointed nses, had gradually fallen into decay ; for it had not 
the power of accommodating itself to the increased demands and 
improved condition of society. However well suited to a bar- 
barous age, it was found that the distribution of power among 
the members of an independent aristocracy was unfavourable 
to that degree of personal security and tranauillity indispen- 
sable to great proficiency in the hijg:her arts of civilisation. It 
was equallv r^ugnant to the principle of patriotism, so essential 
to national inaependenoe, but which must have operated feebly 
among a people whose sympathies, instead of being concentrated 
on the state, were claimed by a hundred masters, as was the 
case in every feudal community. The conviction of this recon- 
ciled the nation to the transfer of authority into other hands ; 
not those of the people indeed, who were too i^orant, and too 
lon^ accustomed to a subordinate, dependent situation to admit 
of it,— but into the hands of the sovereign. It was not until 
three centuries more had elapsed, that the condition of the great 
mass of the people was to be so far improved as to qualify them 
for asserting and maintaining the pohtical consideration which 
of right belongs to them. 

In whatever degree public opinion and the progress of events 
might favour the transition of power from the aristocracy to the 
monarch, it is obvious that much would depend on his personal 
character ; since the advantages of his station alone made him 
by no means a match for the combined forces of his great 
nobility. The remarkable adaptation of the characters of the 
principal sovereigns of Europe to this exigency, in the latter 
naif of the Hfteenth centurv, would seem to have something 
providential in it. Henrv the Seventh of England, Louis the 
Eleventh of France, Ferainand of Naples, John the Second of 
Aragon and his son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal* 
however differing in other respects, were all distinguished by a 
sagaoitv which enabled them to devise the most subtile and 
comprehensive schemes of policy, and which was proliiio in 
expodiente for the circumvention of enemies too potent to be 
encountered by open force. 

Their operations, all directed towards the same point, were 
attended with similar success, resulting in the exaltation of the 
royal prerogative at the expense of the aristocracy, with more or 
less deference to the righte of the people, as the case might be ; 
in France, for example, with almost total indifference to them ; 
while in Spain they were regarded, under the parental adminis- 
tration of Isabella, which tempered the less scrupulous policy of 
herhuahand, with tenderness and respect. In every country, 
however, the nation at large gained wetjt\l^ ^7 ^^ l«s<^ss^ass^ 
^w'-A/pA camo on insensibly, at feast mthout wi^ n\o\cqN. ^^^^5 
tbefahrio of society, and which, by aecTmsigVxitftm^VwstfsCQM^ 
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and the aacendaaoy of law oyer bnite force, gave ample soopo 
for those intellectiial pursuits that withdraw mankind from 
sensoal indnlgenoe and too exclusive devotion to the animal 
wants of our nature. 

No sooner was the internal organisation of the different 

nations of Europe placed on a secure basis, than they found 

leisure to direct their views, hitherto confined within their own 

limits, to a bolder and more distant sphere of action. Their 

international communication was greatly facilitated bv several 

jOBtal inventions coincident with this period, or then first 

extensively applied. Such was the art of printing, diffusing 

knowledge with the speed and universality of liffht; the 

establishment of posts, which, after its adoption by Louis the 

Eleventh, came into frequent use in the beginning of the six- 

teenUi oentury ; and lastly, the compass, which, guiding the 

mariner unerringly through the trackless wastes of the ocean. 

brought the remotest regions into contact. With these increased 

fEudhties for intercommunication, the different European states 

might be said to be brought into as intimate relation with one 

another, as the different provinces of the same kingdom were 

before. They now for the first time regarded each other as 

members of one great community, in whose action thej were all 

mutually concerned. A greater anxiety was manifested tc 

detect the springs of every political movement of their neigh- 

hoan. Missions became frequent ; and accredited agents were 

stationed as a sort of honourable spies, at the different courts. 

The science of diplomacy, on narrower grounds indeed than it 

is now practised, oegaji to be studied. (1) Schemes of aggression 

and resistance, leading to political combinations the most oom- 

jAbx and extended, were gradually formed. We are not to 

imagine, however, the existence of any well-defined ideas of a 

balance of power at this early period. The object of these com- 

binations was some positive act of aggression or resistance for 

purposes of conquest or defence, not lor the maintenance of any 

abs&act theory of political eouilibrium. This was the result of 

much deeper reflection and oi prolonged experience. 

The management of the foreign relations of the nation at the 
close of the fifteenth century, was resigned wholly to the 
sovereign. The people took no further part or interest in the 
matter, than if it had concerned only the disposition of his 
private property. His measures were, therefore, often charac- 
terised Dy a degree of temerity and precipitation that could 

(0 The '* Legazione," or official correspondence of Machiarelli, while 

Btadoned at the different European courts, may he reg;arded tis the mo«t coxa- 

plete manual of diplomaqr aa it exiitted at the heghimmg ot the s«teftu\Xi 

Mntmy. ItaMfr^more copious and curious information tesvecXaws \Xve 

wL"S^^^*AjS;r'"^d' iff^ wl»o™ he resided. tXveiv \a V. Y«. 

Mscnattoo, ot rem^nt minister, from tVie fUst mom^axX. oX 
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not have been permitted nnder the salutary checks afforded by 
popular interposition. A strange insensibility, indeed, was 
shown to the rights and interests of the nation. War was 
regarded as a game, in which the soverei^ parties engaged, 
not on behalf of their subjects, but exolusiTely on tiieir own. 
Like desperate gamblers, they contended for the spoils or the 
honours of victory, with so much the more recklessness as their 
own station was too elevated to be materially prejudiced by the 
results. They contended with all the animosity of personal 
feeling ; every device, however paltry, was resorted to, and no 
advantage was deemed unwarrantable which could tend to 
secure the victory. The most profligate maxims of state policy 
were openly avowed by men of reputed honour and integrity. 
In short, the diplomacy of that day is very generally characterised 
by a low cunning, subterfuge, and petty trickery, which 
would leave an indelible stain on the transactions of private 
individuals. 

Italy was, doubtless, the great school where this political 
morality was taught. That country was broken up into a 
number of small states, too nearly equal to cdlow the absolute 
supremacy of any one ; while, at the same time, it demanded 
the most restless vigilance on the part of each to maintain its 
independence against its neighbours. Hence such a complexity 
of intrigues and combinations as the world had never before 
witnessed. A subtile, refined policy was conformable to the 
genius of the Italians. It was partly the result, moreover, of 
their higher cultivation, which naturally led them to trust the 
settlement of their disputes to superior intellectual dexterity, 
rather than to brute force, like the barbarians beyond the 
Alps.(l) From these and other causes, maxims were gradually 
established, so monstrous in their nature as to give the work, 
which iirst embodied them in a regular system, the air of 
a satire rather than a serious performance, while the name 
of its author has been converted into a byword of poliueal 
knavery. (2) 

At the period before us, the principal states of Italy were the 
republics of Venice and Florence, the duchy of Milan, the papal 
8CC, and the kingdom of Naples. The others may bo regaiaed 

Cl) "Sed dlu/* says Sallast, noticingr the similar conseqacnce of increased 
rellncmeut among the ancients, " magnum inter mortales certamen ftdt, vine 
corporis an virtute animi res militaris magis psx>cederet. * * * * Ton 
demum periculo atque iiegotiis compertum est, in bcUo plorimom ingeniiun 
posse." — Bellum CatUinarium, cap. 1, 2. 

(2) Machiavelli*s political treatises, Ills " Principe*' and " Discorsi sopra Tito 
livio,'* which appeared atterhis death, ezdtcd no scandal at the time of their 
publication. Tbev came into the vrorUi, indeed, from the pontifical press, under 
the privilege of the reigning pope, Chnncnt \U. U -waa xwox. >amiQak\;ckirtf years 
^tcr tJjAt they were placed on the Index •, and thia ivot ttoxa. »ja:s vtiLcsV^daioa 
tMken at the immorality of their doctrines, aa QVxv^ueufe ^xaaN«^ vtoswi^^Sa- 
toirc Utterains d'ltalie ; Paris, 18U-l»i torn. v\u. pp.^^* 1V^» >wX*t«»^^®* 
'"'*"*j«io/iS they contained on the court ot Rome, 
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iiieiely as eatellitee, rerolTinfr round some one or other of these 
lapenor powers, by whom their respectiye moyements were 
regulated and eontiolled. Venice may be considered as the 
most formidable of the neat powers, takinfj^ into consideration 
her weedth, her powerful lutvr, her territory in the north, and 
prinoelv eoioniar domain. There was no ^yernment in that 
nge which attracted such general admiration, both from 
natiyes and foreigners, who seemed to haye looked upon it 
18 affi>zding tiie yery best model of political wisdom. (1; Tet 
there was no country where the citizen enjoyed less positive 
freedom ; none whoee foreign relations were conducted with 
more absolute selfishness, and with a more narrow, bargain- 
ing spirit, savouring rather of a company of traders than 
of a great and ^'^werfnl state. But all this was compensated 
in the eyes ol i^er contemporaries, by the stability of her 
instituticms, which still remained unshaken amidst revolutions, 
which had convulsed or overturned every other social fabric in 
Italv.(2) 

The gpovemment of Milan was at this time under the direction 
of Ludovieo Sforza, or Ludovico the Moor, as he is commonly 
called ; an epithet suggested by his complexion, but which he 
willingly retamed, as indicating the supenor craftiness on which 
he valued himselr.(8) He held the reins in the name of his 
nephew, then a minor, until a convenient season should arrive 
for assuming them in his own. His cool, perfidious character 
was stained with the worst vices of the most profligate class of 
Italian statesmen of that period. 

The central parts of Italy were occui)ied by the republic of 
Florence, which had ever been the rallying-pomt of the friends 
of freedom, too often of faction ; but which had now resigned 
itself to the dominion of the Medici, whose cultivated tastes and 
munificent patronage shed a splendid illusion over their admi- 
BiBtration, which has blinded the eyes of contemporaries and 
even of posterity. 

(1) ** Aqael Senado 6 Senoria de Venedanos,** says Gonzalo de OTiedo, 
"dcHode me parece i mi que esta recogido todo el saber 6 prudenda de los 
bombves hnnmnon; porqtie €b la. gente del mmido que m^or se sabe 
gobttnar ; 6 la republica, que mas tianpo hi dorado en el mundo por la 
baena forma de sn regimiento, 6 donde con m^Mr manera bin los hombres 
Tivido en comunidad sin tener Rey/' &c.— Quincuagenas, MS. bat. I, quinc. a, 
dial.44. 

(8) Of an the incense which poets and politicians haye offered to the Queen 
of the Adiiati(^ none is more exquisite than that conveyed in these few Lines, 
[ where Sannazaro notices her position as the bulwark of Christendom :— 

" Una Italum regina« altse pulcherrima Romse 

/Bmula, quse terris, quae dominaris aquis ! 

TutiUvelregesciyisfacis; Odecusl OIux 

AnsaaJ0^ per qaam libera tnrba somas ; 
Fierqaam barbaiies nobis non impenit, et Sol 
£x€U2eaBno8tJvckuiaa orbe micat ! " 
rs) n«f^'i,^M T^ ^ OperaLatina,Ub. 3, e\es.\,^V. 

C3; GmeaardiDi, Jatona, torn. i. Uh, 3, p. 147. 
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The papal chair was nlled by Alexander the Sixth, a pontiff 
whose lieentioasnesst avarice, and nnUushing effiontery haye 
been the theme of unmingled reproach with Catholic as well as 
Protestant writers. His preferment was effected by lavish 
bribery, and by his consummate address, as well as energy 
of character. Although a native Spanuud, his election was 
extremely mix>alatable to Ferdinand and Isabella, who depre- 
cated the scandal it mnst bring upon the church, and who nad 
little to hope for themselves, in a political view, from the eleva- 
tion of one of their own subjects even, whose mercenary spirit 
placed him at the control of the highest bidder.(l) 

The Neapolitan sceptre was swayed by Ferdinand the First, 
whose feither Alfonso the Fifth, the nnde of Ferdinand of 
Ara^on, had obtained the crown by the adoption of Joanna 
of Naples, or rather by his own good sword. Alfonso settled 
his conquest on his illegitimate son Ferdinand, to the pi^u- 
dice of the rig:hts of Aragon, by whose blood and tseasure he 
had achieved it. Ferdinand's character, the very opposite of 
his noble father's, was dark, wily, and ferocious. His life was 
spent in conflict with his great feudal nobility, many of whom 
supported the pretensions of the Angevin lamilv. Bat his 
superior craft enabled him to foil everv attempt of his enemies. 
In effecting this, indeed, he shrunk m>m no deed of treachery 
or violence, however atrocious ; and in the end had the satisfec- 
tion of establishing his authority, undisputed, on the fears 
of his subjects. He was about seventy years of age at the 
period of which we are treating, 1493. The heir apparent, 
Alfonso, was equally^ sanguinary in his temper, though possess- 
ing less talent for dissimulation than his father. 

Such was the character of the principal Italian courts at the 
closo of tho fifteenth century. The pohtics of the country were 
necessorilv regulated by the temper and views of the leading 
powers. They were essentially semsh and personal. The an- 
cient republican forms had been gradually effaced during this 
century, and more arbitrary ones introduced. The name of 
freedom, indeed, was still inscribed on their banners, but the 
spirit had disappeared. In almost every state, great or small, 
some military adventurer or crafty statesman had succeeded in 
raisino: his own authority on the liberties of his country ; and 
his sole aim seemed to be to enlarge it still further, and to 
sccuro it against the conspiracies and revolutions which the 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opos Epist. epist. 4ig, 123.— Fleuiy, Hist. Eccl^sia^tiqae, 
coiitii). (Paris, 1733), torn. xxiv. lib. 117«P< 545. — Peter MartTT, whose residence 
and rank at tho Spanish court gnxe him access to the best sources of informatioii 
as to the repute in which the new pontiff was held there, expresses hhnself in 
line of his letters to Cardinal Sforza, who had assisted at his election, in tho 
following' unequivocal language : ** Sed hoc \ukbeto, \ttVcvc«v% UIuBtrlsaime, non 
p/aciils.vc ineU Regibua poutiftcatnm ad MexaxvAiMm, <^«sdn\& «Qc\vm. <&<. 
t-ionarium, jHsrvenissc. Vcrentur namque ne Uliu& cwyxditBA, ■»» KVi\>a\VNo, x* 
fQfiOfj t^nvius) molUtics fliialis ChriBtUmMCi TCtt^oiv^m \tv vt«!cev*^x«2s«^•^*— 
JijJst. ijy. 
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reminisoenoe of ancient independence naturally called forth. 
Sadii was the case with Tuscany, Milan, Naples, and the 
numerous subordinate states. In Rome, the pontiff proxrased 
no higher ol)jeot than the concentration of wealth and public 
lumours in the hands of lus own family. In short, the adminis- 
tralaon of every state seemed to be managed with exclusive 
leference to the personal interests of its chief. Venice was the 
only power of sufficient strength and stability to engage in 
m(»ne extended schemes of x>oiicy, and even tnese were con- 
ducted, as has been already noticed, in the narrow and cal- 
culating spirit of a trading corporation. 

But, while no spark of generous patriotism seemed to warm 
the bosoms of the Italians ; while no sense of public good, or 
even menace of foreign invasion, could bring them to act in 
concert with one another, (1) the internal condition of the 
country was eminently prosperous. Italy had far outstripped 
the rest of Europe in the various arts of civilised life ; ana she 
eyerywhere afforded the evidence of faculties developed by 
unceasing intellectual action. The face of the country itself 
was like a garden ; " cultivated through all its plains to the 
very tops of the mountains; teeming with population, with 
riches, and an unlimited commerce ; illustratea by many muni- 
ficent princes, by the splendour of many noble and beautiful 
cities, and by the majesty of relipon ; and adorned with all 
those rare and precious gifts which render a name glorious 
among the nations."(2) Such are the glowing strains in which 
the Tuscan historian celebrates the prosperity of his country, 
ere yet the storm of war had descended on her beautiful 
valleys. 

This soene of domestic tranauillity was destined to be changed 
by that terrible invasion whioti the ambition of Ludovico Sforza 
brought upon his country. He had already organised a coali- 
tion of the northern powers of Italy, to defeat the interference 
of the king of Naples in behalf of his grandson, the rightful 
duke of Milan, wnom his uncle held in subjection during a 
protracted minority, while he exercised all the real functions of 
sovereignty in his name. Not feeling sufficiently secure from 
bis Italian confederacy, Sforza invited the king of France to 
revive the hereditary claims of the house of Anjou to the crown 
of Naples, promising to aid him in the enterprise with all his 
resources. In this way, this wily politician proposed to divert 
the storm from his own head, by giving Ferdinand sufficient 
occupation at home. 

The tlurone of France was at that time filled by Charles the 

(1) A remarkable example of this occurred in the middle of the \5t\\ cenXxoY, 
when the intmdstfao of the Turks, which seemed ready to burst upoiit\\QTXi, 
after orerwbeJmingr the Arabian and Oreek empires, had no power to SttVWJaft 

ArTm^^^^* ^^ ^ "'^^"fr^e the attention of th^ ItaWan state, <ja\»£i\ 

/^ OaicciaiidJni, Istotia, torn. i. lib. ], p. 2. 
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Eipflith, a monarch scarcely twenty-two years of age. His 
fatlier, Louis the Eleventh, had given him an education un- 
becoming not only a great prince, but even a private gentle- 
man. He would allow him to learn no^ other Latin, says 
Brantdme, than his favourite maxim, " Q,ui nescit dissimulare, 
nescit regnare."(l) Charles made some amends for this, though 
with little judgment, in later life, when left to his own du- 
posal. His favourite studies were the exploits of oolebrated 
conquerors, of Caesar and Charlemagne particularly, which 
filled his young mind with vague and visionary ideas of glory. 
These dreams were still further nourished by the tourneys and 
other chivalrous spectacles of the age, in which he delighted, 
until he seems to have imagined himself some doughty paladin 
of romance, destined to the achievement of a grand and perUons 
enterprise. It affords some proof of this exalted state of his 
imagination, that ho gave his only son the name of OrLuidob 
aft<-T the celebrated hero of Roncesvalles.(2^ 
With a mind thus excited by chimerical visions of military 
lory, he lent a willing ear to the artful propositions of Sfontg 
n the extravagance of vanity, fed by the adulation of in- 
terested parasites, he affected to regard the enterprise afainit 
Naples as only opening the way to a career of more spkndid 
conquests, which were to terminate in the capture of Constan- 
tinople, and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. He evea 
went so far as to purchase of Andrew Paleoiogus, the nephew 
and heir of Constantine, the last of the Caesars, his tiUe to tha 
Greek empire. (3) 

Nothing could be more unsound, according to the ptrinoiplea 
of the present day, than Charles's claims to the crown of 
Naples. Without discussing the original pretensions of the 
rival houses of Aragon and Anjou, it is sufficient to state, that^ 
at the time of Charles the Eisrhth's invasion, the Neapolitan 
throne had been in the possession of th Aragonese family more 
than half a century, under three successive princes solemnly 
recognised by the people, sanctioned by repeated investitures 
of the papal suzerain, and admitted by all the states of Europe. 
If all this did not give validity to their title, when was uie 
nation to expect repose ? Charles's claim, on the other hand, 
was derived originally from a testamentary bequest of Ben6, 
count of Provence, operating to the exclusion of the son of his 

(1) Brant^e, Vies des Hommes Illustres, (EaTres completes (Paris, 18SS-3}, 
tom. ii. disc. 1, pp. 2, 20. 

(2) Sismondi, Hist, dcs Fran9ais, tom. xv. p. 112. — Gaillard, lUvaUtC, 
torn. iv. pp. 2, 3. 

(3) Daxu, Histoire de la Rdpubliqae de Veniae (Paris, 1821), toxn. iU. Uv. SO. 
—See the deed of cession, iu the memoir of M. de Foncemagne (Mdmoires de 
1' Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, tom. zvii. pp. 030—579). This 
document, as well as some others which appeared on the eve of Charlea't ex- 

peditioB, breathes a tone of Quixotic aoid leUiglovA euthusia^un, that tnuuporti 
as back to the days of the crusades. 
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own dauffliter, the rightful heir of the house of Anjou ; Naples 
being: too notoriously a female fief to aftbrd any pr(>text for the 
action of the Salic law. The pretensions of Ferdinand of 
^jmin, as representative of the legitimate branch of Aragon, 
were far more plausible. (1) 

Independently of the defects in Charles's titles, his position 
was fmeh as to make the projected expedition every way 
impolitic. ^ A misanderstanding had for some time subsisted 
between him and the Spanish sovereicns, and he was at open 
war with Qtsrmiuij and England ; so tiiat it was only by lar^o 
eoncessions that he could hope to secure their acouiescence in 
an enterprise most precarious in its character, and where even 
eomplete success could be of no permanent benefit to his king- 
;. . dom. ** He did not understand, says Voltaire, " that a dozen 
viUacee adjacent to one's territory, are of more value than a 
kingoom four hundred leagues distant." (2) By the treaties of 
Etaples and Senlis, he purchased a reconciliation with Henry 
the Seventh of England, and with Maximilian, the emperor 
elect ; and finally, ^ that of Barcelona, effected an amicable 
adjustment of his dimculties with Spain. (3) 

This treaty, which involved the restoration of Roussillon and 
Cerdagne, was of great importance to the crown of Aragon. 
These provinces, it will be remembered, had been originally 
mortgaged by Ferdinand's father, King John the Second, to 
Louis the Meventh of France, for the sum of three hundred 
thousand crowns, in consideration of aid to be afforded bv the 
laUer monarch against the Catalan insurgents. Although the 
stipulated sum had never been paid by Aragon, yet a plausible 
mretext for requiring the restitution wor afforded by I^uis the 
Eleventh's incomplete performance of his engagements, as well 
as by the ample reimbursement which the French government 
had already derived from the revenues of these countries. (4) 

(1) The conflicting daims of Ai\Jou and Arai^on arc stated at len^h by 
GaiDard, with more candour and impartiality than were to be expected from a 
French writer. (Histoire de Francois 1.; Paris, 176y; torn. i. pp. 71—92.) 
Tbcy form the subject of a juvenile cs&ay of Gibbon, in which we mav (liscem 
the gfWOB of many of the peculiarities which afterwards characterised the 
hutcriau of the Decline and Fall. — Miscellaneous Works (London, 1814), 
Tol. iii. pp. S<XS— 222. 

(2) Essai BUT les Moettrs, chap. 107.— His politic father, Louis XI., acted on 
this principle, for be made no attempt to maintain his pretensions to Naples ; 
althou^ Mably affects to doubt whether this were not the result of necessity 
rather than poiiqjr : " II est douteux si cette moderation fut rouvrajre d'une 
comioissance approfondie de ses vrais intdrftts, ou seulement dc cette defiance 
qu'il avoit de« grands de son royaume, et qn*il n'osoit perdre dc vue.*» — 
Obserrations snr THistoire de France, CEuvres (Parin, I79i-^, liv. (i, chap. 4). 

(3) FLassan, Histoire de la Diplomatic Fran9aise (Paris, 180g), torn. i. 
pp. 254— 259.— Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique Au I>ro\fc (Slc^ Ocoa 
I Amsterdam, 1780-3 1\ torn. iii. pp. igj — 300 

»r^iL^ ^Aff /w/ra6fre of these transactions in the Flft\i and S\TrtXv r\\«?\x!T^ 
^^xi' ^v^c^^^^r» ^^^ 'historians 8eem to take \t tot fcrwvte^ ^Yv«.\. 

c^txor wtuch the provinces were mortgaged 'W* *^*^' 
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This treaty had long been a prinoipal object of Ferdinand's 
policy. He had not, indeed, confined himself to neTOtiationt 
out had made active demonshutions more than once oi occupy- 
ing the contested territory by force. Negotiation, howeyer, 
was more consonant to ms nabitual policy; and, after the 
termination of the Moorish war, he pressed it with the utmost 
yigour, repairincr with the queen to Barcelona, in order to 
watch oyer the deliberations of the envoys of the two nations 
at Figueras.(l) 

The French historians accuse Ferdinand of bribing two eccle- 
siastics, in high influence at their court, to make such a repre- 
sentation of the affair as should alarm the conscience of the 
young monarch. These holy men insisted on the restoration 
of Boussillon as an act of justice ; since the sums for which it 
had been mortgaged, though not repaid, had been spent in the 
common cause oi Christendom, — ^the Moorish war. The soul, 
they said, could never hope to escape from purgatory, until 
restitution was made of aU property unlawfully held during 
life. His royal father, Louis the Eleventii, was clearly in this 

gredicament, as he himself would hereaffier be, unless the 
panish territories should be relinquished; a measure, more- 
over, the more obligatory on him, since it was well known to 
be the dying request of nis parent. These arguments made a 
suitable impression on the you^ monarch, and a still deeper 
on his sister, the duchess of Bieaujeu, who exercised great 
influence over him, and who believed her own soul in peril of 
eternal damnation by deferring the act of restoration any 
longer. The effect of this cogent reasoning was no doubt 
greatly enhanced by the reckless impatience of Charles, who 
calculated no cost in the prosecution of his chimerical enter- 
prise. With these amicable dispositions an arrangement was 
at length concluded, and received the signatures of the respec- 
tive monarchs on the same day, being signed by Charles at 
Tours, and by Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona, Jan. 19th, 
1493.(2) 

quently tendered to the French king. (See among: others, Sismondi, Rdpubli. 
ques Italiennes, torn. xii. p. 03 ; Roscoe, Lite and Pontificate of Leo X. ; Lon. 
don, 1827; vol. i. p. 147-) The first of the«c statements is a palpable error; 
and I find no evidence of the la«t in any Spanish authority, where, if true, it 
would naturally have been noticed. I must, indeed, except Bemaldez, who 
says that Ferdinand having repaid the money borrowed by his father from 
Louis XI. to Charles VIII., the latter monarch returned it to Isabella, in con- 
sideration of the great expenses incurred by the Moorish war. It is a pity 
that this romantic piece of gallantry does not rest on any better foundation 
than the curate of Los Palacios, who shows a degree of Ignorance in the first 
part of his statement, that entitles him to little credit in the last. Indee<l, the 
worthy curate, although much to be relied on for what passed in his own 
province, may be found firequently tripping in the detailsof what passed out of 
it.— fiemaldez. Reyes Cattflicos, MS. cap. 117. 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 4, 7* 10. 

(2) Fleuiy, Hlstoire Eccl^iastique, contin. torn. xxiv. pp. 533— 555 —Zurita, 
mst. del Rey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. U.— Daru, HUt. dc VenUo, torn, iii. 
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The principal articles of the treaty provided, that the oon- 
traotin^ partieB ehonld mutually aid eooh other against iJl 
memies j that they ahould reciprocally prefer this allianoe to 
Omt irith any oUier, the vicar of_ Chriit excepted ; that tba 
Bpanish BcnenAgas should enter into no understanding wiA 
any power, the ricar of Chriiit excepted, prejudicial to tlw 
iitEreats of Franoe ; that their children should not he dispoaed 
of in marriagti to &e kin^s of England or of the Romans, ~ '~ 
my enemy of France, without the French king's conaem 
vas linally stipulated that Kouaaillon and Cerdogne should be 
restored to 1&j«^n ; but tliat, as doubts might be entertained 
to whieh powor the possession of these countries rightfully 
inpertaiDied, arbitrators named by Ferdinand and Itahetut 
Kaonld ho appointed, if requested by the Fronoh monaroh, with 
fuU power to decide the question ; by whose judgment the con- 
tracting parties mutually promised, to abide. This last pro- 
liaion, obviously too well guarded to jeopard the interests of 
the Spanish sovereiRTis, was introduced to allay in some mea- 
sure the discontents of the French, who loudly inveighed 
^oinat their cabinet, as sacriticinf; the interests of the nation; 
accusing, indeed, the cardinal D'Albi, the prinoipal agent in 
tbe negotiation, of being in the pa^ of Ferdinand. (1) 

The treaty eioited equal surpnse and satisfaction in Spain, 
where Eoasslllan was Teganled as of the last importance, not 
merely froin the extent of ita reiwurces, but from its local post- _ 
tian, which made it the key of Catalonia. The nation, sayn J 
Zufita, looked on its recovery as scarcely less important thas.'l 
the conquest of Oronada ■, and they doubted some sinistflrfl 
motive, or deeper policy tlian appeared in the conduct ot tha ^ 
French king. He was iutluencod, however, by no deeper policy 
than the cravingB of a puerile ambition.(i) 

The preparations of Charles, in the mean while, excited gene- 
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ral alarm throughout Italy. Ferdinand, the old long of Naples 
who in yain endeavourea to arrest them by n^^fotiation^ had 
died in the be^nninff of 1494. He was succeeded by his son 
Alfonso, a prince of bolder but less politic charaet^, aiul 
equally odious, from the cruelty of his disposition, with lus 
father. He lost no time in nutting his kingdom in a posture of 
defence ; but he wanted the best of all defences, the attachment 
of his subjects. His interests were supported by the ilorentine 
republic and the pope, whose family had intermarried with the 
royal house of Naples. Venice stood aloof, secure in her re- 
moteness, unwilling to compromise her interests by too precipi^ 
tate a declaration in favour of either party. 

The European powers regarded the exi>edition of Charles the 
Eighth with somewhat different feelings ; most of them were 
not unwilling to see so formidable a prince waste his resources 
in a remote and chimerical expedition ; Ferdinand, howeyer, 
contemplated with more anxiety an event, which might termi- 
nate in the subversion of the Keapolitan branch of nis house, 
and bring a powerful and active neighbour in contact with his 
own dominions in Sicily. He lost no time in fortifying the 
faltering courage of the pope by assurances of support. ^ His 
ambassador, then resident at the papal court, was (^arcilaaso 
de la Vega, father of the illustrious i>oet of that name, and 
familiar to the reader by his exploits in the Granadine war. 
This personage with rare political sagacity combined an energy 
of purpose, which could not fail to infuse courage into the 
hearts of others. He urged the pope to rely on his master, the 
king of Aragon, who, he assured him, would devote his whole 
resources, if necessary, to the protection of his person, honour, 
and estate. Alexander would glady have had this promise 
under the hand of Ferdinand ; but the latter did not think it 
expedient, considering his delicate relations with France, to put 
himself so fur in the power of the wily p>ontiff.(l) 

In the mean time.Chiirles's preparations went forward with 
the languor and vacillation resulting from divided councils and 
multiplied embarrassments. " Nothing essential to the con- 
duct of a war was at hand," says Comines. The king was very 
young, weak in person, headstrong in will, surrounaed by few 
discreet counseUors, and wholly destitute of the requisite 
funds. (2) His own impatience, nowever, was stimulated by 
that of the youthful chivalry of his court, who burned for an 
opportunity of distinction ; as well as by the representations of 
the Neapolitan exiles, who hoped under his protection to re- 
establish themsflvcs in their own country, oevenil of these, 
weary with the delay already experienced, made overtures to 

( 1 Zurita. Hi -it. del Rev (leniondo, lib. 1, rap. 28.— Bembo, latoria Viniziam 
Milano. ihik)., toiu. i. lib. :i, pp. 118, lii).— Oviedo, Qaincuagenas, MS. bat I, 
g line .i, dial. 43. 
,i Cvn:hn.':>, Mcmoires, liv. 7, luXrod. 
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King Ferdinand to undertake the enterprise on his own behalf, 
and to assert his legitimate pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
whioh, ^ley assured him, a large party in the country was ready 
to sustain. The sagacious monarch, however^ knew how little 
reliance was to he placed on the rei)orts of exiles, whoso imagi- 
nations leadHy exaggerated the amount of disaffection in their 
own country. But, although the season had not yet arrived for 
asserting ms own paramount claims, he was determined to 
tolerate those of no other potentate, (l) 

Charles entertained so little suspicion of this, that, in the 
month of June, he despatched an envoy to the Spanish court, 
requiring^ Ferdinand's fulfilment of the treaty of llarcelona, by 
aiding^ him with men and money, and b^ throwing open his 
ports in Sicily for the French navy. *' This gracious proposi- 
tion," says tne Aragonese historian, ** he accompanied with 
information of his proposed expedition against the Turks ; 
stating incidentally, as a thing of no consequence, his intention 
to take Naples by the way." (2) 

Ferdinand saw the time was arrived for coming to an explicit 
declaration with the French court. He appointed a special 
mission, in order to do this in the least offensive manner possible. 
Tho person selected for this delicate task was Alonso ae Silva, 
brother of the count of Oifuentes, and clavero of Calatrava, a 
cavalier jx)8se6sed of the coolness and address requisite for 
di^omatio success. (3) 

The ambassador, on arriving at the French court, found it at 
Yienne in all the bustle of preparation for immediate depar- 
ture. After seeking in vain a private audience from King 
Charles, he explained to him the purport of Hs mission in the 
presence of his courtiers. He assured him of the satisfaction 
which the king of Aragon had experienced at receiving intelli- 
gence of his projected expedition against the iniidel. Nothing 
gave his master so great contentment as to see his brother 
moxiarchs employing their arms and expending their revenues 
against the enemies of the Cross; where even failure wiis 
greater gain than success in other wars. He offered Ferdi- 
nand's assistance in the prosecution of such wars, even though 
they should be directed against the Mahometans of Africa, over 
whom the i>apal sanction had given Spain exclusive rights of 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 1, cap. 20.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. epist. 123. — Comines, M^moires, liv. 7, chap. 3.— Mariana, Hist, de 
Espaua, torn. ii. lib. 26, cap. 6.— Zurita concludes the arguments which decided 
Fodinand against assuming the enterprise, with one which may be considered 
the gist of the whole matter : " £1 Rey entendia bien que no era tan facil la 
causa que se proponia." — Lib. I, cap. 20. 

(2} Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. I, cap. 31. 

(3) Oviedo notices Silva as one of three brothers, all gentle cavaliers, of un- 
Ueznislied honour, remarkable for the plainness of their perscns, the elegance 
and courtesy of tlieir manners, and the magnificence of their style of hving. 
This one, Alonso, he describes as a man of a singularly dear head.— QjoisiC^Aar 
genas, MS. bat. l, qvinc. 4. 
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conquest. He besoug^lit the king not to employ Iiis forces, des* 
tinea to so glorious a purpose, against any one of the princes of 
Europe, but to reflect now great a scandal this must necessarily 
bring on the Christian cause; above all, he cautioned him 
against forming any designs on Naples, since that kingdom was 
a iief of the church, in whose favour an exception was expressly 
made by the treaty of Barcelona, which recondsed her allianoe 
and protection as paramount to every other obligation. Silva's 
discourse was responded to by the president of the parliament 
of Paris in a formal Latin oration, asserting generally Charles's 
right to NapleSj and his resolution to enforce it previously to, 
his crusade agamst the infldel. As soon as it was concluded, the 
king rose, and abruptly (quitted the apartment. (1) 

Some days after, he interrogated thie Spanish ambassador 
whether his master would not, m case of a war with Portugal, 
feel warranted by the terms of the late treaty in requiring the 
co-operation of France, and on what plea the latter ^wer 
could pretend to withhold it. To the first of these propositions 
the ambassador answered in the afiirmative, if it were a defen- 
sive war ; but not, if an offensive one, of his own seeking : an 
explanation by no means satisfactory to the French monarch. 
Indeed he seems not to have been at all prepared for this inter- 
pretation of the compact. He had relied on this, as securing 
without any doubt the non-interference of Ferdinand, if not 
his actual co-operation in his designs against Naples. The 
clause touching the rights of the church was too nrequent in 
public treaties to excite any particular attention ; and he was 
astounded at the broad ground which it was now made to cover, 
and which defeated the sole object proposed by the cession of 
Koussillon. He could not disguise his cnagrin and indignation 
at what he deemed the perfidy of the Spanish court. He 
refused all further intercourse with Silva, and even stationed a 
sentinel at his gate, to prevent his communication with his 
subjects ; treating him ajs the envoy, not of an ally, but of an 
open enemy. (2) 

The unexpected and menacing attitude, however, assumed by 
Ferdinand, failed to arrest the operations of the French mo- 
narch, who, having completed his preparations, left Yienne in 
the month of August, 1494, and crossed the Alps at the head of 
the most formidable host which had scaled that mountain bar- 
rier since the irruption of the northern barbarians. (3) 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, ubi supra. 

(8) Id. id. lib. 1, cap. 31, 41. 

(3) Villeneuve, M^moires, apud Petitot, Collection des M^nu^res, torn. zfr. 
pp. 255, 856. The French army consisted of 3,600 gens d*armes, 80,000 Firench 
infantry, and 8,000 Swiss, without including: the regular camp foUoven. 
{Sismondl, R^publiques Italiennes, torn. xii. p. 138.) The sptendoor and 
novelty of their appearance excited a degree of admiration which disarmed in 
■ome measure the terror of the Italians. Peter Martyr, whose distance from 
the tbeutre of action enabled him to contemplate more calmly the operatlaii of 
creats, bcbcld with a prophetic eye the ma^VtvLOi^ ot ^^^ c^tem&ttes Wpaidini 
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- It will be TinnepeasBry to folbw his movements in defaU. It 
Ststtffiotent to remark, tliat his ognduot throughout was eqiuUv 
IdwtiTB ID priDcif>le and in sound policy. Ue aJionated h&tr 
Bin bj the most Bi^rnai acts of perlidy, sGizioe their foiiresMM 
ft Unwelf, and entering their oapitids with all the Taiuit aoi 
Solent port of a, Donqaeror. On his approuoh to Rome, the pop* 
^ the cardinals took refuge in the caGtlo of St, Angelo, anct 
kthe3l8tofDeoemher, 1494, Charles dehled into the ci'- -'" 



dof hiavictoriouaohivair;; if viotoriouslhevcouldbecalledt 
'" '■ '' ' an remarks, they haascoteely b] ' 
a the whole of their progre3B.(l) 
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IS on Italian historian remarks, they haa i 
.._., or spread a tent, in the whole of their pt.„... , 
I The Italians were panio-struck at the aspeot of troopj 

ent from their own, and so superior to tnem in orgaaisation, 

enoe, and militarj' eijuipment ; and still more ia & remorse- 

t feroci^ of temiwr, which had rarely been. witQessed is 

If oim ieuds. Warfare was conducted on peculiar prinoi- 

n Italy, adaptod to the character and circumstances of tb* 

eople. The business of lighting, in her thriving communitiai^ 

d of forming part of the regular profesEion of a gentisr 

— mmu, as ia other oouutriea at this period, was intrusted to tb», 

Loads of a few soldiers of fortune, — eondottieri, as they we«t 

oilled, who hired themselves out, with the forcen under theirs 

eammaad, cooiustins exolusively of heavy-armed cavalry, to' 

I vbatever state would pay tliem best. These forces ooustitulei 

Ae capital, as it were, of the military chief, whose ohvioiur 

■threat it was to econamise as far as poeslbb all unnecessoiy 

Bpeoditure of his resources. Henoe the science of defence wa« 

unost exclusively studied. The object seemed to be not lai 

fiaeh the annoyance of the enemy, us self-preservation. Ths 

rjommon iotiirestB of the eondottieri being paramount to every 

f Ibligiition towards the state which they served, they easily. 

■me to on understanding: with one another to spare thev. 

. Jwpsas much as possible ; until at leng-th battles were fought' 

I irith little more personal hazard than would be incurred in [~ 

I Inlinary t"timey. The man-at-arms was riveted into plates 

I ,Beel of sufficient thickness to turn a musket-hall. The ease 

I -fbe Kildier was so far consulted, that the artillery, in a sieBSti 

■ ina not allowed to he flred on either side from sunset to suO"^ 

■■"5™, R.. c™. „f /■■■-' ■ " ■ . - . 
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action. Maoliiavelli records two engaffements, at An^hiari and 
Castracaro, among the most noted of the time for their import- 
ant consequences. The one lasted four hours, and the other 
half a day. The reader is hurried along through all the bustle 
of a well-contested fight, in the course of which the field is won 
and lost several times ; but when he comes to the close, and 
looks for the list of killed and wounded, he finds to his sur- 
prise not a single man slain in the first of these actions ; and 
in the second, only one, who, having tumbled firom his horse, 
and being unable to rise, from the weight of his armour, was 
sufibcated in the mud! Thus war became disarmed of its 
terrors. Courage was no longer essential in a soldier ; and the 
Italian, made effeminate, if not timid, was incapable of encoun- 
tering the adventurous daring and severe discipline of tiie 
northern warrior. ( 1 ) 

The astonishing success of the French was still more imput- 
able to the free use and admirable organisation of their infan- 
try, whose strength lay in the Swiss mercenaries." Machiavelli 
ascribes the misfortunes of his nation chiefiy to its exclusive 
reliance on cavalry. (2) This service, during the whole of the 
middle ages, was considered among the European nations the 
most important ; the horse being styled by way of eminence 
" the battle." The memorable conflict of Charles the Bold witii 
the Swiss mountaineers, however, in which the latter broke in 
pieces the celebrated Burgundian ordonnance, constituting the 
finest body of chivalry of the age, demonstrated the capacity of 
infantry ; and the Italian wars, in which wo are now engaged, 
at length fully re-established its ancient superiority. 

The Swiss were formed into battalions varying from three to 
eight thousand men each. They wore little defensive armour, 
and their principal weapon was the pike, eighteen feet long. 
Formed into these solid battalions, .which, bristling with spears 
all round, received the technical appellation of the hedaehogt 
they presented an invulnerable front on every quarter. In the 
level field, with free scope allowed for action, they bore down 
all opposition, and received unsheiken the most desperate 
charges of the steel-clad cavalry on their terrible array of pikes. 
They were too unwieldy, however, for rapid or complicated 
manojuvres ; ihej were easily disconcerted by any unforeseen 
impediment, or irregularity of the ground; and the event 
proved, that the Spanish foot, armed with its short swords and 
bucklers, by breaking in under the long pikes of its enem^r, 
could succeed in bringing him to close action, where his formi- 
dable weapon was of no avail. It was repeating the ancient 
lesson of the Roman legion and the Macedonian phalanx. (3) 

(1) Da Bos, Histoire de la Ligue faite k Cambray (Paris, 1728), torn. i. 
dissert, prelim.— Machiavelli, Istorie Florentine, lib. 5.— Denina, Rivoloztoni 
d'ltalia, lib. 18, eap. 3. 

2) Arte d€lla Guam, lib. 2. 
^.'S; MaciuAveUi, Arte della Gu«rra, Ub. ^.— Dm "Boa, "U^vvft ^t ^%xohwr» 
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In arUIlcry, the French were ii this lime iu adrance of the 
lians, perhaps of ey«y nation in Europp. The ItoIiuiB, 
eed, were ao exaeediugly dofrotive in this department, 
t their best field-piwes uaniiisted of Bmall copper tubes, 
ered with irood and hides. They were mounted an unwieldy 

T'S drawn by oxen, and followed by cirs or waffifuns 
with Btunc balU. These guDa were worked eo uwk- 
Irdly, that the beslepid, snys Guicsiardini, had time between 
a disahn^cs to repair the mischief inflicted by them. From 
ua drcamstAaoeB, artillery was held in bo little repale, that 
me t^ the most ooinpeteDt Italian writers thouiirht it might be 
Bpensed with altogether in field enftagements.jl) 
The French, oo the other hand, were provideci with a beauti- 
dI train, of ordnance, consisting of bronze onnnoQ about eiirht 
Mt in lensrtli, and many Bimller pieoes.(2) Theywere lightly 
lounted, drawn by horses, and easily kept pace with the rapid 
DTementa of the army. They dincharg^ iron balls, and wen 
rvedwith admirable skill, intimidating their eDemJeshy tha 
pidity and accuracy of their lire, and easily demolishing th^ 
rtifioation», which, Defore this iuvasioQ, were ODUatructedwilkfl 

The rapid lucceisea of tae French spread consternation amon; 

"ie Italian Btut^s, who now far the iirst timo seemed to feel tlfsl, 

a of a eommnn interest, and the necessity of efflciuttfe] 

Ferdinand was active in promoting these disjiositions, 

,_ his ministera, Gumilasso de la Vega aud Alonso do 

The latler had quitted the French court on its enlranoi 

to Italy, and withdrawn to Genoa. From this point lt» 
pened a corresnondence with Ludovioo Sforza, who now b^aa ' 
a nndentand that he l;ad brought a terrible engine into play, 
he movements of which, however mischievous to himBeJf, wera 
nrand his strength to control. Silva endeavoured to inilamo 
till further his jealousy of the French, who had already givea 
An BUiny serious causes of diegnst ; and, in order to detadi 
din more effectually Irom Charles's interests, encouraged hiift 
irifli the hopes of forming- a matrimonial alliance for his soa 
«i(hone of the infantas uf Spain. At the same time he uso^' 
•very e^rt to bring about a co-operation between the duke anS i 
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tlic republio of Venice, thus opening the way to the celebrated 
league which was concluded in the following year.(l) 

The lioman pontiff had lost no time, after the appearemoe of the 
French army m Italy, in pressing the Spani^ court to fuljQl its 
engagements. He endeavoured to propitiate thegood-wUl of 
the sovereigns by several important concessions. He granted to 
them and their successors the terciaa, or two-nintns of the 
tithes, throughout the dominions of Castile ; an impost stiil 
forming part of the regular revenue of the crown.(2) He caused 
bulls ot crusade to be promulgated throughout Spain, granting 
at the same time a tenth of the ecclesiastical rents, with the 
understanding that the proceeds should be devoted to the pro- 
tection of the Holy See. Towards the dose of this year, 1494, 
or the beginning of the following, he conferred the tide of 
Catholic on the Spanish sovereigns, in consideration, as is 
stated, of their eminent virtues, their zeal in defence of the 
true faith and the apostolic see, their reformation of conventual 
discipline, their subjugation oi the Moors of Granada, and the 
purihoation of their dominions from the Jewish heresy. This 
ortliodox title, which still continues to be the jewel most priced 
in the Spanish crown, has been appropriated in a peculiar 
manner to Ferdinand and Isabella, wno are universally recog- 
nised in history as Los Reyes Catdlicos.i^Z) 

Ferdinand was too sensible of the peril to which the ocoapa- 

(1) Zurita, HUt del P-ey Hernando, lib. l»cap. 35. — Alonso de Silya acqatttod 
himself to the entire satibfaction of the sovereigns in bis difficult mission. He 
wa.H Hubscqnently sent on various others to ti^e different Italian conrts, and 
niiiformly sustained his reputation for abiUty and prudence. He did not live 
to be old.— Oviedo, Qubicuafpenas, MS. bat. 1, quhic. 4. 

Ci) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. S6, cap. 6.->Salazar de Mendoxa, 
Monorqula, lib. 3, cap. U. This branch of the revenue yields at the. present 
(lay, aoct^nlinic to Laborde, about 6,000,000 reals, or 1,600,000 firamcs.— 
Itinoralrc, torn. vi. p. 91. 

\i) Zurita, Abarca, and other Spanish historians, fix the date of Alexander*s 
pmnt at the close of 1406. (Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 40.— Reyes de 
Aragron, rey 30, cap. 90 Martyr notices it with groat particularity as already 
i*oiiforred, in a letter of February, 1495. (Opus Epist. epist. 167.) The pope, 
noci*nling to Cominos, designed to compliment Ferdinand and Isabella Ibr 
their conquest of Granada, by transferring to them the title of Most Chxirtian, 
hitherto ei\Joyed by the kings of France. He had even gone so fiur as to 
nililre!«s them thus in more than one of his briefs. Iliis produced a remon- 
stmtu*e from a number of the cardinals, which led him to substitute the title 
of Most Catholic. The epithet of Catholic was not new in the roval boose 
of I'ostilc, nor indeed of Aragon ; havhig been given to the Astorian pzinoe 
.\Itoii<«o 1., about the middle of the eighth, and to Pedro II. of Aragon, at the 
heizmning of the thirteenth century. I will remark, in conduiAon, tiiat 
although the phrase Lm* Rfye$ Catdlicwt, as applied to a female equaUy witii a 
niiUe, would have a whimsical api)earanoc literally translated into English, tt 
is perfectly consoiuint to the Spanuth idiom, which requires that all words 
having reference to lK>th a masculine and a feininine noun should be expressed 
in the former gender. So also in the ancient languages : H/iCV Tvpawoi, 

MiTs Queen Hecuba (Euripides, TPOA^.r. 476). Bat it is cteavlj inoomek 
rit rviuJer Los Rtyn Cotoiieott as usually dons by English writers, by the em- 
rrrtprnilintr term of •• Catholic kings.'* 
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n. of Naple« b; the French, would expose his own intercati, 
.nqnire any atimnlitnt to action from tbe Baman pontiff. 
tnlprep&rotioTis hod been Koiug forward diuina'the Bunmer, 
ihe ports of Gnlicia and Craipusooft. A conaidernble armii- 
Dt WHS made r«ad)f fur sea by the klter port of Depemlxr ot 
cant, and placed under the connnoml of Qnlotran de Itettue- 
•, count of Trevento. The land forces were intniattd to 
iubIto de Cordova, better known in history aa the Great 
ptain. Instructions were nt the same time sent b> the 
■roy of Sicily, to provide for the seouiity of that inland, 
1 to hold biiuGelf m readinesa to act in concert with thu 
liib fleet. (I ] 
^^ -'rdinand, however, determined to send one more embaBsy 
Charles tbe Eighth, before coming to on open rupture with 
h. He selected for thia mission Juan de Albion and Antonio 
ronseco. brother of the bishop of that name, whom we have 
'f noticed as superintendent of the Indian departmunt. 
;wo envoys reached Eome, January 28th, 1496. the same 
.D which Charles set out on his march for Naples, They 
owed the army, and on arrivinf; at Veletri, about twenty 
from the capital, were admitted to an audience byths 
. .-eh, who received thefn in the presence of his oflloera. 
f amiMisadora freely enumerated the various causes of com- 
Imt eaterlaiued by their master against tho French kinj;; 
i insult offered to him in the person of his minister, Aionsa 
Silva ; tbe contumelious treatment of the pope, and forcibla 
Inpation of the fortresses and estates of the church ; and, 
■ily. the enterprise agaiaat Naples, the claims to which, as a. 

Bial aef, could of rigrbt be determiued in no other way than 
^_ the arbitration of the pontiff himself. Should Kinjir Charles 
^^'-Tnt to accept this arbitration, they tendered the good oifioes 
teir master as mediator between the parties; should he 
ne it, however, the king of Spain stood absolved from all 
_ier obligations of amity with him, by tha terms of the 
ity of Barcelona, which expressly ictognised bis right to 
trtere in defence of the church.(2) 

lailes, who could not dissemble his indignation during this 
KiQiae, retorted with ^eat acrimony, when it was concluded, 
the oooduet of Ferdinand, which he stigmatised aa perti- 
U I accusing him, at tbe saioe time, of a deliberate desiifn 
tirotunrent him, by introducing into their treaty the clause 
eoting the pope. Aa to the espeditioa against Naples, he 
now gone too far to recede ; ana it would be soon enough 
the question of right when he had got poaaesaiun of 
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it. His courtiers, at the same time, with the impetuosity of 
their nation, heiehtened by the insolence of success, told the 
envoys that they knew well enongh how to defend their rights 
with their arms, and that Eine Ferdinand would find the French 
chivalry enemies of quite another sort from the holiday iHtsn of 
Granada. 

These taunts led to mutual recrimination, until at length Fon- 
seca, though naturally a sedate Person, was so far transported 
with anger that he exclaimed, '* The issue then must be left to 
God, — arms must decide it ;" and, producing the original 
treaty, bearing the signatures of the two monarchs, he tore it 
in pieces before the eyes of Charles and . his court. At the 
same time he commanded two Spanish knights who served in 
the French army to withdraw from it, under pain of incurring 
the penalties of treason. The French cavaliers were so much 
incensed by this audacious action, that they would have seized 
the envoys, and, in all probability, offered violence to theiz 
persons, but for Charles's interposition, who with more cool- 
ness caused them to be conducted from his presence, and sent 
back under a safe escort to Rome. Such are the circumstances 
reported by the French and Italian writers of this remarkable 
interview. They were not aware that the dramatic exhibition, 
as far as the ambassadors were concerned, was all previously 
concerted before their departure from Spain. (1) 

CTiarles pressed forward on his march witnout further delay. 
Alfonso the Second, losing his confidence and martial courage, 
the onlv virtues that he possessed at the crisis when they were 
most demanded, had precipitately abandoned his kin^om 
while the French were at Rome, and taken refuge in Sicily, 
where he formally abdicated the crown in favour of his son, 
Ferdinand the Second. This prince, then twenty -five years of 
age, whose amiable manners were rendered still more attractive 
by contrast with the ferocious temper of his father, was pos- 
sessed of talent and energy competent to the present emergency, 
had he been sustained by his subjects. But the latter, besides 
being struck with the same panic which had paralysed the 
other people of Italy, had too little interest in the government 
to be willing to hazard much in its defence. A change oi 
dynasty was only a change of masters, by which they had 
little either to gain or to lose. Though favourably inclined 
to Ferdinand, tney refused to stand by him in his perilous 

(1) Oviedo, Qoincnagrenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 3, dial. 43.— Zurita, Hist, de 
Rey Hernando, lib. l. cap. 43. — Bemaldcz, Reyes CaMlicns, MS. cap. 138.— 
(viovio, Hist. 8ui Tennporis, lib. 2, p. 46.— Lanuza, Historias, torn. i. lib. I, 
cap. 6. This app«'ars from a letter of Mart}T*s, dated three months before th( 
interview ; in whicli he says, " Antonius Fonseca, vir cquestris ordinis, el 
armis claruK, dcstinatus est orator, qui, eum moneat, ne, priusquam dejun 
inter ipsuni et Alfonsum re^em Neapolitanum decematur, ulterias procedat 
Fert in mandatis Antonius Fonseca, ut Carolo capitulnm id sonans ostendat 

ojitequo ipaiuH ocu/os (si dctrectaverit) pactt vctetva cYvVto^i^^hxua laceret 

utquc indicat inimicitias."— Opus Epist. cplRt. \ii. 
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ntremitr. Tbcj; gave nay in every direction as the Frenot 
RdTasced, i^nderiog hopeless ererr attempt of tlieir ipiritfj 
jmng mnnarcb to rally them, till at length no ulternnti^ 
Iras left, but to abajidoa his dominions to the enemy witboid 
llriking a blow in their defence. He withdraw to the netgu 
ItmnTig inland of Ischia, whcuee he aoon after passed Into SiciMJ 
■nd oconpied himeelf there in collecting the fragmeiilB of hS 
{■ity, until the time ehould anivo for more deciiuve action. (l) 
Charles the Eighth nude his entrance ioto Naples at thj 
lead of his legions Februaiy S2iid, 1105, having traversed tt^ 
^lliole extent of hostile territory in Itss time than would h 
ataupied by a fashionable tourist of the present day. Thi 
(igeot of his expedition was now nahieved. He scemi'd to havi 
reached the cousommation of his wishes; aod, although Iw 
■mmcd tlte titles of King of iiicily and of JcrusaleiD, aai 
tfbcted the stale and authnrity of emperor, he took no j"*"- 
f^KS for proseeutiiig bis chimei'ioal enterprise further. 
i?en neglected to provide for tlie security of his present 

r3t; and, without bestowing a thought on the irovemmel 
his new dominions, resigned himsejf to the licentii ■— -• 
effeminate pleasures so congenial with the soft volaptu 
id the climate and his own ohaTacter.(2) 

While Charles was thus wasting his time and kbou,.^., .^ 
fiiTolons amnscmeuts, a dork storm was gathering in thts norttUi 
Jliere waa not a state throngh which he had passed, howevtH 
feiendly to his cause, which hiid not complaints to make of hi 
insolence, his breach of faith, hia infringement of their right! 
tnd bis exorbitant exactions. Ilis impolitie treatment q 
Btbrza bad long since alienated that wily and restless polilioiia 
1 raised suspicions in Ilia mind of Charles's designs againa. 
„ ownduchy of Milan. The emperor elect, Maximilian, whoift" 
Sie Frennh king thought to have bound to his interests by tha 
Iteaty of Senlia, took nmhrngc at his assumption of the imperii 
Btle and dignity. The Spanish amhasssdors, Oarcilisso de It^' 
Tepfl, and his brother I.orenzo Suarez, the ktttr of whom, 
'^Mided at Venice, were indefatigable in stimulating the spirit 
if discontent. Buarex, in particular, used every eB'ort to securft 
the eo-operatiDn of Venice ; representing to the governmi ' ' ~ 
die moat urgent terms, the neoeseity of general concciL mm 
hutant aetion amon^ tho great powers of Italy, if they would 
lEeserve their own liberties. (3) 



.11! Cmidiitis, Heraoims, 
rflBOecflon its Mfmolns. 
(jm. D.1lb. 9fi.— Snimnan 
'^ Glovb), Htst. ml T( 
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Yenioe, frotai its remote position, seemed to afford the best 
point for coolly contemplating the general interests of Italy. 
Envoys of the different £aro|>ean powers were assembled there, 
as if by common consent, with the view of oonoerting some 
scheme of operation for their mutual good. Hie conferences 
were conducted b^ night, and with such secrecy as to elude for 
some time the vigilant eye of Comines, the sagacions minister 
of Charles, then resident at the capital. The result was tiie 
celebrated league of Venice. It was si^ed the last day of 
March, 1495, on the part of Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, and 
the Venetian republic. The ostensible object of the treaty, 
which was to last twenty-five years, was the preservation of 
the estates and rights of the confederates, especiallj of the 
Koman see. A large force, amounting in all to thirty-four 
thousand Tiorse and twenty thousand foot, was to be assessed in 
stipulated proportions on each of the contracting parties. The 
secret articles of the treaty, however, went much further, pro- 
viding a formidable plan of offensive operations. It was agreed 
in these, that Eine Ferdinand should employ the Spanish arma- 
ment, now arrived in Sicily, in re-establishing his kinsman on 
the throne of Naples ; that a Venetian fleet, of forty gdleys, 
should attack the French positions on the Neapolitan coasts: 
that the duke of Milan should expel the French from Asti, ana 
blockade the passes of the Alps, so as to intercept the passage 
of further reinforcements ; and that the emperor and the king 
of Spain should invade the French frontiers, and their expenses 
be ae&ayed by subsidies from the allies. (1) Such were the 
terms of this treaty, which may be regarded as forming an era 
in modem political history, since it exhibits the first example 
of those extensive combinations among European princes, tor 
mutual defence, which afterwards became so frequent. It 
sluired the fate of many other coalitions, where the name and 
autliority of the whole have been made subservient to the 
interests of some one of the parties more powerful or more 
cuiminf^ than the rest. 

The mtellifi^ence of the new treaty diffused general joy 
throughout Italy. In Venice, in particular, it was greeted 
with fetes^ illuminations, and the most emphatic public 
rejoicing, in the very eyes of the French minister, who was 
compelled to witness this unequivocal testimony of the detesta- 
tion in which his countrymen were held. (2) The tidings feU 

(1) Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. i. lib. 2, p. 88.— Comines, M^moires, lir. 7* 
chap. 20.— Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, torn. i. lib. 2, pp. 122, ISS.— Dam* 
Hist, de Venise, torn. iii. pp. 255, 256.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Henumdo, 
lib. 2, cap. 6. 

(2) Comines, M^moires, p. 96.— Comines talces great credit to himself for 

his perspicacity in detecting the secret negotiations carried on at Venice 

against h'u mantcr. According to Bembo, however, the aflkir was managed 

wJt/i fiuch profound caution as to escape >^% notice until it was offld^lj 

announced by the doge lumsclf } Yrliexi l&e N««a «o t&.'Os^ «l^fira;n&»\V(^ the 
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■»il» DTI the atn of tli« Frpncli at TCanlcH. It (iianplltJ tht. ^ 



, _- of.thoFrenoh at Naplea. It dispelled the 

of idle dissipatjoii in which they were dissolved- They 

little couoem, mdeed, on the acuie of their Italian enemies, 
~^ieir easy Tiotariee tanEhtthem to regard with the same 

oontempt thai the paladins of romance are made to feel 

file onkci^hlly rabble, raynsda of whom they ootdd over- 
^ with a single lanoe. But they felt serious nlarni as they 
dd the storm of war gathering from othc^r qaartera,— from 
in and Germany, in defiance ol the treaties by which they 
hoped to secure them. Charle* saw the Doceuntj' of instant 
OB. Two courses presented themselves i either to BtreD|i:hea 
•elf in his new conqnests, and prepare to maintain tbctn 
il hs could receive fresh reinforoemenla Irom home, er to 
ndotl them altogether and retreat across the Alps, befora 
aUies oould muster in suffloient strength to oppose htm. 
ih the indiscreticn characteristic of his whale enterprise, he 
~aoed a middle course, and lost the advantoBes which would 
reatilted from the eiuiluaiTe aduplion of either. 
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. Annals was published at Sftragrossa, in two volumes folio, 1562. The work wai 
not completed until nearly twenty years later ; and the last two volumes were 
printed under his own eye at Saragossa, in 1580, a few months only before his 
death. This edition, being: one of those used in the present history, is in large 
folio, fairly executed, with double columns on the pag:e, in the feishion of most 
of the ancient Spanish historians. The whole work was again published, as 
before, at the expense of the state, in 1585, by his son, amended and somewhat 
enlarged, from the manuscripts left by his father. Bouterwek has fUlen into 
the error of supposing that no edition of Znrita's Annals appeared till after the 
reign of Philip II., who died in 1692. (Geschichte der Foesie und Beredsamkc^ 
baiidiii. p. 319). 

No incidents worthy of note seem to have broken the peacefiil tenor of 
Zurita's life ; which he terminated at Sara^ssa, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, hi the monastery of Santa Engracia, to which he had retired during a 
temporaiy res^ldence in the city, to superintend the publication of his Annals. 
His rich coUection of books and manuscripts was left to the Carthusian monas- 
tery nf Aula Dei : but, from accident or neglect, the greater part have long since 
perished. His remains were interred in the convent where he died j and a 
monument, bearing a modest inscription, was erected over them by his son. 

The best monument of Zurita, however, is his Annals. They take up tbe 
history of Aragon from its first rise after the Arabic conquest, and continue it 
to the death of Ferdhiand the Catholic. The reign of this prince, as possessing 
the largest interest and importance, is expanded into two volumes folio ; beisf 
one- third of the whole work. 

The minuteness of Zurita's investigations has laid him open to the charge of 
prolixity, especially in the earlier and less important periods. It should be 
remembered, however, that his work was to be the grea/t national repositoiy 
of facts, interesting to his own countrymen, but which, firom diffljculty at 
access to authentic sources, could never before be fully exhibited to their 
inspection. But, whatever be thought of his redundancy in this or the subse- 
quent parts of his narrative, it must be admitted that he has uniformly and 
emphatically directed the attention of the reader to the topics most worthy of 
it ; sparing no pains to illustrate the constit<ational antiquities of the country, 
and to trace the gradual formation of her liberal polity, instead of wasting 
his strength on mere superficial gossip, like most of the chroniclers of tiie 
period. 

There is no Spanish historian less swayed by party or religious prcgndice, or 
by the feeling of nationahty, which is so apt to overflow in the loyal effhsions 
of the Castilian writers. This laudable temperance, indeed, has brought on 
him the rebuke of more tlian one of his patriotic countrymen. There is a 
sobriety and coolness in his estimate of historical evidence, equally removed 
from temerity on the one hand, and credulity on the other ; in short, his whide 
manner is that of a mail conversant with public business, and firee firom the 
closet pedantry which too often characterises the monkish annalists. The 
greater part of his life was passed under the reign of Charles V., when the 
spfarit of the nation was not yet broken by arbitrary power, nor debased by the 
melancholy superstition which settled on it under his successor ; an age in which 
the memory of ancient liberty had not whoUy faded away, and when, if men did 
not dare express all they thought, they at least thought with a degree of inde- 
pendence which gave a masculine character to thehr expression. In this, as wcU 
as in the liberality of his religious sentiments, he may be compared favouraldy 
with his celebrated countiyman Mariana, who, educated in the cloister, and at a 
period when the nation was schooled to maxims of despotism, exUbits few 
glimpses of the sound criticism and reflection which are to be found in the 
writings of bis Aragonese rival. The seductions of style, however, the more &sti- 
dious selection of incidents ; in short, the superior graces of narration, have 
given a wider fame to the former, whose works have passed into most ai the 
cultivated languages of Europe, while those of Zurita remain, as far as I am 
aware, still undisturbed in the vernacular. 
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CAiUt,iiB THR Eighth might have found abundriDt occupatjoii, ! 
darlnK his brief rteidenne at Nai)lea, in pIoRtiig the kingdom in 
ipropw posture of (iefenoe, and in oonoiliattng tlio Rood -will oj 
liu! intiabitante, withont which he could svatoiily hope to niBin. 
Iiiii himself peTmnnently in Ids uonqueat. So far from this, 
bawever, he Hiiowed the atmost aversioa to buune&a, wastiog 
his hours, aa has been alrcad; noticed, in the most trivoluus 
UDnsemeDta. He treated the great feudal ariBlooTBoy of ths 
wiratry with Titter neglect ! rendering himself diffioult of aocesa, 
rad lavishing' all dignities and emoluments with partial prodi* 
iralitf on hiH French subjeots. Bis followers disn^usted the 
nation still farther hy their insolence and unbridled licentious- 
BSSB. The people naturall; called to mind the virtues of the 
exiled Ferdinand, whose temperate rule they contrasted with ' 
the TOsh and rapaciaus conduct of their new masters. Tha 
iprit of discontent spread more widely, as the French were too 
thinly scattered to enfurce subordination. A correspondence 
«U entered into with Ferdinand inSioilir, and in a short time 
' of the most coDsidcrable cities ol the kingdom openly 
. - 1 their allegiance to the house of ArBgon.(l) 
^la the mean time Charles and his noblea, satiated with a ti(e 
^inactivity and pleasure, and foeling' that they had acci 
iihed the great object of the expedition, began to look wiui 
nfinif eyes towards their own country. Their impatience 
WW converted into anxiety on receiving tidings of the coalition 
uuilerins' in the north. Charles, however, took care to secure 
tohiinaelf some of the spoils of victory, in a manner which ws 
have seen practised on a much greater scale by his countrymen 
in our day. He collected the various works of art with which 
Nwle« was adorned, precious antiques, sculptured marble and 
(labiuter, gates of bronxe curiously wrought, and aucb oibVa- 

ciup. J?.— SnnunQnte, HM. & ^laviitt.VjBu 
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tectural ornaments as were capable of tranflrportation, ani 
caused them to be embarked on board his fleet for the south o 
France, ** endeavouring," says the curate of Los Palacios. " t 
build up his own renown on the ruins of the kings of Naples, c 
glorious memory." His vessels, however, did not reach thei 
place of destination, but were captured by a Biscayan an 
Genoese fleet off Pisa. (1) 

Charles had entirely failed in his application to Pope Alei 
ander the Sixth for a recognition of his right to Naples by 
formal act of investiture. (2) He determined, however, to g 
through the ceremony of a coronation ; and, on the 12th ( 
May, he made his public entrance into the city, arrayed i 
splendid robes of scarlet and ermine, with the imperial diadei 
on his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a globe, the s]rmbol < 
universal sovereignty, in the other ; while the adulatory popu 
lace saluted his royal ear with the august title of Emperoi 
After the conclusion of this farce, he made preparations fat hi 
instant departure from Naples. On the 20th of May he set on 
on his homeward march, at the head of one half of his arm] 
amounting in aU to not more than nine thousand fighting mei 
The other half was left for the defence of his new oonqoesi 
This arrangement was highly impolitic, since he neither too 
with him enough to cover his retreat, nor left enough to seoni 
the preservation of Naples. (3) 

It is not necessary to follow the French army in its retrc 
grade movement through Italv. It is enough to say, that thi 
was not conducted with suMcient despatch to anticipate ih 
junction of the allied forces, who assembled to dispute i1 
passage on the banks of the Taro, near Fornovo. An actio 
was there fought, in which King Charles, at the head of h: 
loyal chivalry, achieved such deeds of heroism as shed a lusti 
over his ill-concerted enterprise, and which, if they did n< 
gain him an undisputed victory, secured the fruits of it, b 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes CaWlicoR, MS. cap. 140— 143.— Cicero, in his charp 
against Vcrres, makes a remark of the Greeks, that may well apply to the |rfai 
dered Italians of Charles VIII.'s day, and our own: *'Deinde hie omatu 
ha!c opera, atquc artiticia, sigiia, tabulse pictae, Graecos homines nimio ope 
delcctaut. Itaque ex illorum qucrimoniis intelligere possomus heec iilis ace 
b'ssima videri, quae nobis forsitan levia ct contemnenda esse videantur. Mi 
crcdite, judiccs, ctun multas acceperint per hosce annos socii atqiie exter 
nationes calamitatcs et injurias, nullas Grseci homines graTiils tolemn^, m 
femnt, quhm hujuscemodi spoliationes fanorum atque oppidomun." — Actio i 
lib. 4, cap. 59. 

(2) Siimmonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. iii. lib. 6, cap. 2. According: to Oiai 
none (Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 2), he did obtain the investitore fromtl 
pope i but this statement is contradicted by several, and confirmed by none, < 
the authorities 1 have consulted, 

(3! Brantdme, Hommes Illustres, (Euvres, torn. ii. pp. 3— 5.— Comhie 

MiJmoires, li v. 8, chap. 2. The particulars of the coronation are recorded wit 

punctilious precision by Andr^ de la Vigrne, secretary of Queen Anne. (His 

de Charles VIII. p. 201.) Daru has confounded tliis farce with Charles 

orig-in&i entry into ^'aplcs in Fehruaxy.— \iiaX. Oa Vtniae, torn. Ui. liv. Si 
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ubliR^ him to efi'ect his Fetrent irithniit further mnloatntion. 
t Tuna he entered into netrotiution with the calculalinf dukV 
Milan, which terminated in the treaty of Veroclli, Ootnba 
&, UOS. Dj'this trsatjr Charles obtained nootheraavr"*-*' 

UL that of detaching hii eunninir adversary tVom the 

a. The Yenetiotis, oltboUKh roinHin^ to oooede to it, moot 

oppoRition to any armn^cment which would expedite tlkg- 
Doval of their Ibrniidnble foe beyond the All ""' ' — 

wdily BooiOTnplifihed; and Charles, yipldinfftol ^- 

noe and that of hia sables, rucrossed that muuntnin rampart 
lieb nature has so ini'ffeotually provided lor the Mourity of 
i!y, and reached Qremihle with his arrov — "•■■ ""•'• -' *'-' 

mth. Once more restored to his own do_ . ^ 

maroh abandoned himself without reserve to the licentiony 
aasurea to which he was passionately adJioted, forp!:ttin^ 
IbB hia dreams of ambition, and the brave oompani — ° '* 

ma whom he had deserted in Italy. Thus ended this 

hie expedition, whioh, thongh crowned with complete auooeM, 
u attended with no ol^er permanent result to its authoni 
an diot of opening the way to those diaaiitTuus wars whieb 

itcd ^e resources of their country for a great port of tilt 
-teoDtk oentury.[l) 

Charles the Eighth had left as his vioeroy in Naples Gilbert; 
) BoorboD, duke of Montpensier, a prinoe of the blood, and tt 
3ve and loyal nobleman, but of slender military capBi:it] 
id so fond of his bed, says Comines, that he seldom letl i 
ifore noon. The command of the foreea in Calabria wc 
trusted to M. d'Aubigny, a Soottish cavalier of the house < 
aort, raised by Charles to the dignity of grand constable (._ 
ranoe. He was so mneh esteemed for his noble and chivalroqt. 
lalities, that be was styled by the annalistB of that day, e:\yi 
rantdme, " grand chevalier sons reproobe." Ho had largfe 
Tierienoe in mi!itary matters, and was reputed one of the bta* 
EoerB in the Frenuh service. Besides ttiesc prlaoiiml ooi 
Bodars, there were others of subardiuate ritulc stationed 
W haad of small detachments on ditTeroiit points of the kin 
9DI, and especially in the fortified cities alont the coasts. (2) 
Bmrcely hod' Ciiarles the Eig-hth quitted Saplea, when hft 



It) vabstenve. M^clrci, apnd Petitot, CallecUi 



i, Ha, »«».— FliuiMn, mploiMOi! Fiancftlie, lorn. i. pp. Jrt?— aOs— O-mfMi 
tenrn, flv. s, chsp, lo— is. is, " La cDnquetta.'- gbacrvci MontMqulei 
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Sidly in tlie mouth of May: As the latter of these commanders 
was destined to act a most conspicuous part in the Italian wars* 
it may not be amiss to give some account of his earlv life. 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoya» or Aguilar, as he is some- 
times styled from the territorial title assumed by his branch of 
the family, was bom at Montilla, in 1453.. His father di^ 
early, leaving two sons, Alonso de Aguilar, whose name occurs 
in some of the most brilliant passages of the war of Granada, 
and Gonsalvo, three years younger than his brother. During 
the troubled reigns oi John the Second and Henry the Fourth| 
the city of Cordova was divided by the feuds of the riyal 
families of Cabra and A^ilar; and it is reported that the , 
citizens of the latter faction, after the loss of their natural 
leader, Gonsalvo's father, used to testify their loyalty to his 
house by bearing the infant children along with them in thdr 
rencontres ; thus Gonsalvo may be said to have been literally 
nursed amid the din of battle, (l) 

On the breaking out of the civil wars, the two brothers 
attached themselves to the fortunes of Alfonso and Isabella. 
At their court, the young Gonsalvo soon attracted attention by * 
the uncommon beauty of his x)erson, his |)olished manners, and 
proficiency in all knightly exercises. He indulged in a profuse 
magnificence in his apparel, equii)age, and general style of living; 
a circumstance which, accompanied with his brilliant qualities, 
gave him the title at the court of el principe de los cavallerot, 
the prince of cavaliers. This carelessness of expense, indeed, 
called forth more than once the affectionate remonstrance of his 
brother Alonso, who, as the elder son, had inherited the mayor' 
azgOf or family estate, and who provided liberally for Gonsalvo's 
support. He served during the Portuguese war under Alonso 
de Cardenas, grand master of St. James, and was honoured 
with the public commendations of his general for his signal 
display of valour at the battle of Albuera; where, it is re- 
marked, the young hero incurred an unnecessary degree of 
personal hazard by the ostentatious splendour of his armour. 
Of this commander, and of the count of Tendilla, Gonsalvo 
always spoke with the greatest deference, acknowledging that 
he had learned the rudiments of war from them. (2) 

The long war of Granada, however, was the great school in 
which his military discipline was ^rfected. He did not, it is 
true, occupy so eminent a position m these campaigns as some 
other chiefs of riper years and more enlarged experience ; but 
on various occasions he displayed uncommon proofs both of 
address and valour. He particularly distinguished himself at 
the capture of Tajara, Illora, and monte Frio. At the last 

(1) Zorita, Hist, dd Rey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 7>— Giovio, Vita Mag^ii Gon- 
salvi, lib. 1, pp. 804, 205. 

f^; Pulgar, Snmaiio de las Hazanas del Gran Capitan (Madrid, 1834), p. 145. 
•^a/ario. Vita Magtd Gfonsalvi, lib. 1, pp. 205, ctsci^ 



ehe beaded the aettltn^parl;', and nas thti firrt to ntoont tha 

I9 in the face of the enemy. He wcll-ni^h closed his oaroel 

ha midnight Rkirmiab before Granada, which occurred tt sh<nt J 

^e before the end of the war. In the heat of the Btrurele J ~ 

s elaiD ; and Oonsalvo, unable lo eitricalo tiimft 

jiorassinwhiohhewuBPntouKled, would havupcrishedSB 

It (or a faithful servant of the family, who mounted him Mil 

own horse, briefly commending to Itia master the eare of hitfl 

b and ohildren. Oonsaivo esoaued, but his htave foUowerv 

d for his loyalty Trith his life. At the conolusionof thewoj 

„ W9» selected, together -with Fcrdinaiid's Beoretarjc Zufrs, i'_ _ 

"Sihsequence of hia plaoaiblB addrpaa, and his familiarity witlL ■ 

"le Arabic, to oonduct the negotiation with the Moorish gotem* ■ 

ii^nt. He woa Georetly introduced for this purpose by nlglifc I 

ito Granada, and ttnaUy succeeded in arranging the t«rmadfff 

nn with the uofortuaato Abdallab, as has been ulreadr 1 

I idled. In consideration of bis various seryicen, the S ■ " * 

brereiftiui granted him a pension, and a largo landed et 

^ oonquered territory.fl) 

PAA«r the war, Gonsalvo remained with the court, and hik 1 
' h repntatian and brilliant exterior made him one of the I 
-itdistiUBuiBhed ornaments of the royal circle. Hismannenif 
Jtptxfei all the romantio gallantrr oboraoteriatia of the age, f 
f whidi the fallowing, among other inataneea, ia recorded^ I 
"^18 queen accompanied her daughter Joanna on board the fleet I 
-ueh was to bear her ta Flanders, the country of her destined J 
faaaband. After bidding adieu to the infanta, IsubeUa returned ■ 
in her boat to the shore ; but the waters were so awolloa that tC J 
was found difficult to make good a footing for her on the boaoh. I 
As the sailors were preparing to drag the bark higher up the 1 
eOrand, Gonaalvo, who was present, and drosBed, aa tne CaaliliiiB 
historians are careful to inform ua, in a rich suit of broottde nr 
crimson velvet, uawUling that the person of 1 . 
ahunld be profaned by the touch of such rude haudo, wadoa 
into the water, and bore the Queen in hia arms to the shorttM 
amid the shouts and plaudits of the Ei'cctatora. Tlio incident I 
may form a counterpart to the weU-l<nown anecdote ot Silt^ 
Walter Raleigh.(2) 

(1) Prur Mutyr. Opiu Epist. epist, 0D.- 
Eipkaiiln OScbni, toni. 1, pp. 107— 31S. 
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Isabella's long: and intimate acquaintanoe with Gonsalvo 
enabled her to form a correct estimate of his great talents. 
When- the Italian expedition was resolved on, she instantly 
fixed her eyes on him as the most suitable person to conduct it. 
8he knew that he possessed the qualities essential to success in 
a new and difficult enterprise,^— courage, constancy, singular 
prudence, dexterity in negotiation, ana inexhaustible fertilitj 
of resource. She accordingly recommended him, without hesi- 
tation, to her husband, as the commander of the Itadian army. 
He approved her choice, although it seems to have caused no 
little surprise at the court, which, notwithstanding the favour 
in which (jTonsalvo was held by the sovereigns, was not pre- 
pared to see him advanced over the heads of veterans of so 
much riper years and higher military renown than himself. 
The event proved the sagacity of IsabeUa.(l) 

The part of the squadronidestined to convey the new general 
to Sicily was made ready for sea in the spring of H96. After a 
tempestuous voyage, he reached Messina on the 24th of May. 
He found that Feniinand of Naples had already begun opera- 
tions in Calabria, where he had occupied Eefgio with the 
assistance of the admiral Requesens, who reachea Sicily with a 
part of the armament a short time previous to Gk>n8alvo'B 
arrival. T^ie whole effective force of the Spaniards did not 
exceed six hundred lances and fifteen hundred foot, besides 
those employed in the fieet, amounting to about three thousand 
and five hundred more. The finances of Spain had been too 
freely drained in the late Moorish war to authorise any extras 
ordinary •exnenditure; and Ferdinand designed to assist his 
kinsman rather with his name, than with any great accession 
of numbers. Preparations, however, were going forward for 
raising additional levies, especially among the hardy peasantry 
of the Asturias and Qalicia, on wnich the war of Granada had 
fallen less heavily than on the south. (2) 

On the 26th of May, Gonsalvo de Cordova crossed over to 
Eeggio, in Calabria, where a plan of operation was concerted 

castle of mora, supplied the queen so abundantly from the magnificent ward- 
robe of his wife, Dona Maria Manrique, as led Isabella pleasantly to remark, 
that " the fire had done more execution in his quarters than in her own." — 
Pulgar, Simiario, p. 187' 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. 214. ~ Chrdnica del Gran Gapitan, 
cap. 23. 

(2) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 7, 34. Qointana, Espanolea 
C^lebres, tom. i. p. 322. — Chronica del Gran Capitan, ubi Rupra. Giovio, in 
his biography of Gonsalvo, estimates these forces at 5,000 foot and 6oo hMM, 
which last in his History he raises to 700. I have followed Zurita as preaentiof 
the more probable statement, and as generally more accurate in all that 
relates to his own nation. It is a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile the 
manifold inaccuracies, contradictionB, and discrqtancies, which perplex the 
narratives €i the writers on both sides in everytiiing relating to numerical 
eetimateB. Tlie diAoiilty \b greatly incnaeed tnr the txtnaueij vague appUo^. 

tkm of tk€ ten /anstf tm we xneak^ffittitt JnelndtBg eiz, fmnr, tuM^ or < 
m JesB namber offoOawm, as the oaM«ng\ifc\i«, 
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/een him and tlie Ncapolitoa monucb- Before openiDg tha 

ownriaieii, sereral strong pUoea ia the provinco, which owed 
ijiegiance to the Aragonese famUy, were placed in the hands of 
the Spanish general, as eecnritj for the rcimbursemeDt of 
upenses incurred by his sov^rnment in the war. As Oonsalva 
plaued little reliance on his Calabriin or tiicilian recruits, he 
was obliged to detach a considerable part of his Spanish forces 
to eurison these plaDe3.(l) 

The presence of their monarch revived the dormant loyaltj 
<if his Calabrinn subjoots. Thev thronged to his stuttdard, tiU 
it length he found himself at the head of six thonEaild meo. 
chiefly composed of the raw militia of the country. Tie marched 
St once with Qonsalvo on St. A^tha, which opened its gtttcB 
without resistance. Ho then directed his course towards Semi- 
n«tt,aplace of some stranffth, about eiitht leognes fromReggio. 
On his way he cat in pieces a detacnment of Freooh on ita 
narch to reinforce the g'arriBon there, Seminara imitated the 
example of St. Agatha, and, receiving the Neapolitan army 
without op^siti on, nnt'arled the standard of Ara^u on iU 
"*"■■ While this was going forward, Antonio Grimani, the 
ian admiral, sconred the eastern coasts of the kingdom 
a fleet of fonr-and-twenty galteya, and attai?kinz the 
• town of Monopoli, in the possession of the French, put 
Mter part of the garrison to the sword. 
_ Anbigny, who lay at this limowith aninconsidoraWe body 
Bf French troops in the south of Calabria, saw the necessity of 
Mue vigOTous movement to check the further progress of the 
CDamy. He determined to concentrate his forces, Bcattercd 
Iknogh the provinoc, and march agninst Ferdinand, in the 
hope of bringing him to a decisive action. For thia purpose, 
a iddition to the gnrrisona dispersed among the principal 
tomi, he sttinmoned to his aid the forces, consisting principally 
. rfHwisa infantry, stationed in the Basilicate, under Prfioy, ft 
' — e youn? covalier, esteemed one of the beat officers in tha 
.^eh service. After the arrival of this rainforoement, aided 
the levies of the Angevin barons, D'Aubigny, whose e^ectivB 
mgih now greatly surpassed that of his adversary, directed 
march towards Seminarn.(*J) 

i, cap. 7. The OLmjAttou oT that plai!cs hy Gumuirvo 
iUoob; 113 to the dvslEns of tbe Spuisb sorordEiu- la 
emoostrancvf, the CBsUUan envo^, GunUeoso de 1& Vegik, 
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Ferdinand, who had leceived no intimation of his advernry^i 
jnnction with Pr^oy, and who considered him mooh in^a^ to 
nimself in numbers, no sooner heard of his cmproaoh, than he 
determined to march out at once before he oould reach Seminan, ^ 
and give him battle. Gh>nsalvo was of a different omnion. * 
His own troops had too little experience in war with tiie Frenok ^ 
and Swiss veterans to make him willing to risk all on ths ^ 
chances of a single battle. The Spanish heavy-armed oavalrTr ■- 
indeed, were a match for any in Europe, and were even aaid to ^ 
surpass every other in the beauty and excellence of thflir ;* 
appointments, at a period when arms were finished to luxury. (1) - 
Cte had but a handful of these, however ; by hx the greatert ^ 
part of his cavalry, consisting of ainetes, or light-armedtzoop^ = 
of inestimable service in the wud guerilla warfare to whidi ^ 
they had been accustomed in Gbanada, but obviously inoapahk '1 
of coping with the iron gendarmerie of France. He jfelt aosM ''"- 
distrust, too, in bringing his little corps of infSEUite]^; without ^ 
further preparation, armed, as they were, only with thoit — 
swords and bucklers, and much reduced, as has been already ^ 
stated, in number, to encounter the formidable phalanx id — 
Swiss pikes. As for the Calabrian levies, he did not place fliB - 
least reliance on them. At all events, he thought it prudenli * 
before coming to action, to obtain more accurate infarmatioB ^ 
than they now possessed of the actual strength of the enemy.(l) ^ 

In all this, however, he was overruled bv the impatienoe oi ^ 
Ferdinand and his follower^ The principal Spanish cavalim ' 
indeed, as well as the Italian, among whom may be fbunfl 
names which afterwards rose to high distinction in these wazii ^ 
urged Gbnsalvo to lay aside his scruples; representing the ^ 
impolicy of showing any distrust of their own strength at thii ^ 
crisis, and of balking the ardour of their soldiers now hot £> * 
action. The Spanish chief, though far from being convinced, _; 

S' elded to these earnest remonstrances, and ^King Ferdinand C. 
1 out his little army without further delay against the enemjr* ■- 

After traversing a chain of hills, stretching in aneqsteiif < 
direction from Seminara, at the distance of about three nulefli g 
he arrived before a small stream, on the plains beyond whioJi ^ 
he discerned the French army in rapid advance a^^ainst hiib & 
He resolved to wait its approach ; and, taking position on the « 
slope of the hills towards the river, he drew up his horse oft ^ 
the right wing, and his infantry on the left. (3) a 

The French generals, D'Aubigny and Fr^cy, putting them* tf 
selves at the head of their cavalry on the left, consisting of "= 
about four hundred heavy-armed and twice as many light hon% 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1 .—Da Bos, Lig^ue de Cunbnj, Inlrod. ^ 
p. 58. 

(2) Zorita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 7.— Olovio, Vita MagiA 
Gonsalvi, ubi supra. 

f3, Giovio, Vita Ma^l Gansalri, lib. 1. pp. Sl6, 817.— Chrdnica ddGOi -^ 
Capitan, cap. 24.— Quintana, Espanoles G€k£(i«s,t(nn. i. pp. f93~9S7. 
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dtshed into the water without hcbitation. Their right was 
occapied by the bristling phalanx of Swiss spearmen in closo 
array; behind these were the militia of the country. The 
Spanish ginetes sneoeeded in throwing the French gendarmerie 
into some disorder, before it could form after crossing the 
gtream ; but no sooner was this accomplished, than the Spaniards, 
incapable of withstanding the charge of their enemy, suddenly 
wheeled about and precipitately retreated, with the intention 
of again returning on their assailants, after the fashion of the 
Hooriali tactics. The Calabrian militia, not comnrehcnding 
this mancsuYre, interpreted it into a defeat. Thej tnought the 
battle lost, and, seized with a panic, broke their ranl^, and 
fled to a man, before^ the Swiss iniantry had time so much as 
to lower if» lances a^rainst them. 

^ng Ferdinand in vain attempted to rally the dastardly 
fo^tiTes. The French cavalry was soon upon them, making 
frightfol slaughter in their ranks. The young monarch, whoso 
^t&ndid arms and towering plumes macle him a conspicuous 
mark in the field^ was exposed to imminent peril. He hod 
broken his lance in the body of one of the foremost of the 
I^ch cavaliers, when his horse fell under him, and as his feet 
were entangled in the stirrups, he would inevitably have 
perished in the melSe, but for the prompt assistance of a young 
nobleman, named Juan de AltaviUa, wno mounted his master 
on his own horse, and calmly waited the approach of the 
oaemy, by whom he was immediately slain. Instances of this 
affecting loysdty and self-devotion not unfrcquentlv occur in 
these wars, throwing a melancholy grace over the darker and 
more ferocious features of the time.(l) 

Chmsalvo was seen in the thickest of the light, long after the 
king^s escape, charging the enemy brisklv at the head of his 
han&fol of Spaniards, not in the hope of retrieving the day, 
but of covering the flight of the panic-struck Neapolitans. At 
lengtli he was borne along by the rushing tide, and succeeded 
in bringing off the greater part of his cavalry safe to Scminara. 
Had the French followed up the blow, the greater part of the 
royal army, with probably ^Mng Ferdinand and Gonsalvo at its 
head, would have fallen into tiieir hands ; and thus not only 
the fate of the campaign, but of Naples itself, would have been 
permanently decided by this battle. Fortunately the French 
did not understand so well how to use a victory, as to gain it. 
They made no attempt to pursue. This is imputed to the ill- 
ness of their general, D'Aubigny, occasioned by the extreme 
nnaealthiness of the climate.^ He was too feeble to sit long on 
his horse, and was removed into a litter as soon as the action 

(1) Giovio, Hist. 8ui Temporis, lib. 3, pp. 83, 85.— ChnSnica del Gran 
n«rt**T», cap. 34.— Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. iii. lib. 6, cap. 2.— 
Qidedacdtni, Ittwia, lib. 3, p. Ui.—Gaiibay, Compendlo, tQim. \i. V^. \^, 
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was decided. Whatever was the cause,^ the victors, by this 
inaction, suffered the golden fruits of yiotory to escape them, 
Ferdinand made his escape on the same day on board a vessel 
which conveyed him back to Sicily ; and Gonsalvo, on the follow- 
ing morning before break of day, effected his retreat across the 
mountains to Eeggio, at the head of four hundred Spanish 
lances. Thus terminated the first battle of importance in 
which Gonsalvo of Cordova held a distinguished command; 
the only one which he lost during his long and fortunate career. 
Its loss, however, attached no discredit to him, since it was 
entered into in manifest opposition to his judgment, (hi the 
contrary, his conduct througnout this affair tended greatly to 
establish his reputation, by showing him to be no less prudent 
in council than bold in action. (I) 

King Ferdinand, far from being disheartened by this defeati 
gained new confidence from his experience of the favourable dis- 
positions existing towards him in Calabria. Relying on a similar 
feeling of loyalty in his capital, he determined to hazard a bold 
stroke for its recovery ; and that too, instantly, before his late 
discomfiture should have time to operate on the spirits of hit 
partisans. He accordingly embarked at Messina, with a hand- 
ful of troops only, on board the fieet of the Spanish admiral 
Re^uesens. It amounted in all to eighty vessels, most of them 
of mconsiderable size. With this armament, which, notwith- 
standing its formidable show, carried little effective foroe for 
land operations, the adventurous young monarch appeared off 
the harbour of Naples before the end of June. 

Charles's viceroy, the duke of Montpensier, at that time 
garrisoned Naples with six thousand French troops. On the 
appearance of the Spanish navy, he marched out to prevent 
Ferdinand's landing, leaving a few only of his soldiers to keep 
the city in awe. But ho had scarcely quitted it before the inha- 
bitants, who had waited with impatience an opportunity fbr 
throwing off the yoke, sounded the tocsin, and, rising to arms 
through every part -of the city, and massacring the feeble 
remains of the garrison, shut the gates against him; while 
Ferdinand, who had succeeded in drawing off the French com- 
mander in another direction, no sooner presented himself before 
the walls, than he was received with transports of joy by the 
enthusiastic people. (2) 

The Frenctt, nowever, though excluded from the city, by 
making a circuit, effected an entrance into the fortresses whioh 
commanded it. From these posts Montpensier sorely annoyed 
the town, making frequent attacks on it, day and night, at the 

(1) Gaicdardini, Istoria, lib. 1, p. 112.— Giovio, Hist, sui Tempotis, lib. 1^ 
p. 85.— Lanuza, Historias, torn. i. lib. 1, cap. 7* 
C2J SummoDte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. vi. p. 519.— Guicdardini, Istoria, lib. B. 
pp. ns, IH.—Qiovio, Hist, sui TempoT\&« \to.^» v^. «,7, 88.— YiUenearih 
Memoirea, apod Petitot, Collection diett 'Nl^moVces,Xom.'a\^.'^.^!^^]^ 
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of bia (rendariQerie, until they ivere at length checked 
r diieotion by barricftdes which the citizenB hastily oo 
.ted with wDgffona, caaka of stones, bags of sand, and what' 
_'eataB most readily to hand. At the same time, the windows, 
Koiea, and houae-tops, were crowded with com baton te, who 
ired dowa Buoh a deadly shower of misnles on the heads of 
French as Hnall^ compelled them to take shelter in their 
moea. MootpeUEiier was dow closely besieged, till at length, 
Boed by famine, he was compelled to oapitukte. Before the 
n preseribed for bis surrender had arrived, however, he 
OtM his escape at nis-ht by water, to Snlemo, at the head of 
nty-tiTe hondred men. The remaining garrison, with the 
Eteases, sabmitted to the victorioos Ferdinand the beginning 
the following year. And thus, by one of those sudden turns 
' >h belong to tlie game of war, the exiled prince, whose for- 
« a few; weeks before appeared perfectly desperate, woi 
n established in the palace of his ance9tors.(l) 
ontp^isier did not ton^ remain in his new qaarters. He 
the necessity of immediate action, to counteract the alarm- 
progress of the enemy. He quitted Salerno before the end 
rater, Btrengthening hia army by such reinforcements as ha 
^__d collect fi^im every quarter of the country. With this 
Jy he directed his course towards Apulia, with the it' "'' " 

ninpng Ferdinand, who had already established h 

K, to a decisive engagement. Ferdinand's force, 
I so for inferior to that of his antagonist, as to 
npd htm to act on the defensive, until hehad been reinforced 
m oonaiderable body of troops from Tcnico, The two armies 
re then so equally matohed, that neither cored to hazard all 
the fate of a battle ; and tlie campaign wasted away i~ 
gwA operations, which led to no iaiiportant result, 
n the mean time, Oonsalvo de Cordova was slowly fighting 
vayup through southern Calabria. The character of the 
ibT, rough and mountainous, like the Alpuxarras, and 
Jtly Bpriukled with fortified places, enabled him to brins 
) plaTtbe tactics which he had leftrned in the war of Granada. 
made little use of heavy-armed troops, relying on his 
!m, and still more on bis foot i taking care^ however, to 
1 any direct encoimler with tho dreaded Swiss battalion 
made amends for pauoity of numbers and want of real 
yth, by rapidity of movement, and the wily taoti" ' 
Tsb WBjfire : darting on the enemj; where least expe 

rising his strongholds at dead of night, entangling hi 

isoadea, and desolating the country with those terrible 
Mrs whose effects he had so often witnessed on the fair vegas 
Bninada. He adopted the policy practised by bis master, 
dinand the CatJiolic, in the Moorish war, lenient to the 
i&t. !ul TeiBpotla, lib. 3, pp, eS-Sd, Hi— )19,— Gidtc\Bia,'ii&, 
: in—li-.-SammoBte, Wat. di NBpnll,tQm,v\.M.5M,Wi\.i 
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submissiye foe, but wreaking terrible rengeanoe on suoih as 
resisted. (1) 

The Frencb were sorely disconcerted by these irregular opera- 
tions, so unlike anything to which they were accustomed in 
European warfare. They were further disheartened by the 
continued illness of D'Aubigny, and by the growing disaffec- 
tion of the Calabrians. who in the southern provinces contiguous 
to Sicily were particularly well-inclined to Spain. 

Gonsalvo, availing himself of these friendly dispositions, 
pushed forward his successes, carrying one stronghold after 
another,' until bjr the end of the year he had overrun the whole 
of Lower Calabria. His progress would have been still more 
rapid but for the serious embarrassments which he experieneed 
from want of supplies. He had received some reinforcements 
from Sicily, but very few from Spain; while the boasted 
Galician levies, instead of fifteen hundred, had dwindled to 
scarcely three hundred men, who arrived in the most miserable 
plight, destitute of clothing and munitions of every kind. He 
was compelled to weaken still further his inadequate force by 
garrisoning the conquered places ; most of which, however, he 
was obliged to leave without any defence at all. In addition 
to this, he was so destitute of the necessary funds for the pay- 
ment of his troops', that he was detained nearly two months at 
Nicastro, until February, 1496, when he received a remittancf 
from Spain. After this, he resumed operation^ with sue! 
vigour, that by the end of the following spring he had reduce^ 
all Upper Calabria, with the exception of a small comer of tb 
province, in which D*Aubigjiy still maintained himself. I 
this crisis he was summoned from the scene of his conquest 
the support of the king of Naples, who lay encamped befo 
Atella, a town intrenched among the Apennines, on tne weste 
borders of the BasiHcate. (2) 

The campaifi^n of the preceding winter had terminated wi 
out anv decisive results, the two armies of Montpensier i 
King Ferdinand having continued in sight of each other w 
out ever coming to action. These protracted operations y 
fatal to the French. Their few supplies were intercepte< 
the peasantry of the country ; their Swiss and German m< 
naries mutinied and deserted for want of pay ; and the N( 
litans in their service went off in great numl>ers, disgusted 
the insolent and overbearing manners of their new i 
Charles the Eighth, in the mean while, was wasting his 
and health in the usual round of profligate pleasures, 
the moment of rccrossiug the Alps no seemed to have sh 

(1) Bembo, Istoiia Viniziana, lib. 3, pp. 173, 174.— CbnSnica del Gran < 
cap. 30.— (iiovio, Vita Ma^l Gonsalvi, lib. l, p. 218.— Villeneuve, M 
p. 3l3.—Sismondif Rdpubliques Italieniics, torn. xii. p. 380. 
(n) ZaritM, Hint, del Key Hernando, \ib.%, ca9.\\,%v).— Qoicciardinf 
jwA. * p. i40.^Qiovio, Vita MagiuaonBaXvi,\ib.\,\!i^.%\^,%iAw-^'tf 
Onu CApitui, cap. 25, aO. 



lialj from bis tfaoQErlits. He was equally insensible to tbt 

snpplicatioits of tbe Tew ItalioiiB at hia court, and the remoii!- 

■twnoesof his French DobleaT manvof whom, Blthon|tiioppoae4 

to the first expedition, would willinply have nndortaVen *. 

_ mxmd to support their brave comrades, -whom the hecdlert ' 

SnoufF monarch now abandoned to their fixte.(l) 

J At length Montpensier, Hndinj no prospect of relief froai 

^me, and straitened by the want of provisions, detemuQcd tft 

IT off from the neighhourhood of Benevento, where the tn9 

nies lay encamped, and retreat to the fraitfiil proyinoe of 

iHa, whose prmcipal places were still (garrisoned by thfe 

ii. He broke up his camp secretly at dead of night, ana 

d a dar^a march on his enemy, before the Litter began bit 

(it. Tliis Ferdinand pushed with such vigour, howevan 

^t he orertook the retreating army at the town of Atetl% 

ud completely intercepted its further progress. This towiL 

^lidh, OS nlready noticed, is situated on the western skirts « 

• BasiticBte, Lea in a broad Talley encompaseed by a loftf 

gpliitheatre of hilla, through which flows a little riyor, tribuj 

-J to the Ofanto, watering the town, ajid turning severi ' 

'a trhioh supplied it with flour- At a few miles" distaaofc 

tie strong place of Rlpa. Candida, gajriaoned by the French, 

"" ' ' !h Moatpensier hoped 1ji maintain his ooramunioa- 



. Bgh which Moatpensier hoped 
_a with the fertile regions of the interior, 
r Pardinand, desirous it possible to bring the war to a close by 
^e capture of the whole French army, prepEircd for a yigorooi 
— '-- ^B. He disposed his forces so as to intercept supplier 
landing the avenues to the town in every direction. He 
und, however, that his anny, though considerabiT 
r thin his riyal'a, was incompetent to this withoid 
aid. He aocordinriy resolved to summon to his support 
o de Cordova, the fame of whose eiploita now resoandBa 

^.h every part of the kingdom. (2) 

tJCbe Spanrah general received B'erdinand's summons whil» 
VeantpM, with hia anny at Castroyollari, in the north of Uppw 
^abno. If he comphcd with it, he saw himself in danger of 
^"^-g all the fruits of hia lung campaign of victories : for hit 
■e enemy would not fail to profit by his abscnoe to repait 

r (1) GuiaaKilhii, Istarla, Ub. 3, pp. mo, 1S7, ItB.— Cotnines, Mftnoites, IIt. t, 
— "■ — retot Manyr, Oi)n« Eitot. ei^at. 1S3. Da Boa dUcriminrtw 

E Wnns :— ■• Lei lansqasneti Stolanl meoie de beancmip miciK 
it psrlMit, « de blen mEflleoiB 



. —Btmctlon with a hiffb trLbui.E vi me 
d ttidr banoujablfl chaiurtatis^d tc 



i,m» Mvnf 



I. pp. ai8. iiB— OirtiAca. iB\ Q 
Ceiebreu, taro. I. v- «a6.— 'Boii 
iiu,lshint, iui.3, p.l». 
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his losses. . If he refused- obedience^ however, it might defeat 
the most fayourable opportunity which had yet presented itself. 
for bringing the war to a close. He resolye^ therefore, at 
once to quit the £eld of his triumphs, and march to King Fer- 
dinand's relief. But, before his departure, he prepared to 
strike such a blow as should, if possible, incapacitate his enemy 
for any effectual movement dunng his absence. 

He received intelligence that a considerable number of An^ 
vin lords, mostly of the powerful house of San Severino, with 
their vassals and a reinforcement of French troops, were assem- 
bled at the little^ town of Laino, on the north-western borders 
of Upper Calabria ; where they lay awaiting a junction with 
D'AuDigny; Gonsalvo determined to surprise this place, and 
capture the rich spoils which it contained, before his aeparture« 
His road lay through a wild and mountainous country. The . 
passes were occupied by the Calabrian peasantry in the interest 
of the Angevin party. The Spanish &:eneral, however, found 
no difficulty in forcing away through this undisciplined rabble, 
a large body of whom he surrounded and cut to pieces as they 
lay in ambush for him in the valley of Murano. Laino, whose 
base is washed by the waters of tne Lao, was defended by a 
strong castle built on the opposite side of the river, and con- 
nected by a bridge with the town. All approach to the place 
by the high road was commanded by this fortress. Gonsalvo 
obviated this difficulty, however, by a circuitous route across 
the mountains. He marched all night, and fording the waters 
of the Lao about two miles above the town, entered it with his 
little army before break of day, having previously detached a 
small corps to take possession of the bridge. The inhabitants,. 
startled irom their slumbers by the unexpected appearance of 
the enemy in their streets, hastily seized their arms and made 
for the castle on the other side of the river. The pass, how- 
ever, was occupied by the Spaniards ; and the Neapolitans and 
French, hemmed in on every side, began a desperate resistance, 
which terminated with the death oi their chief, Amerioo San 
Severino, and the capture of such of his followers as did not fall 
in the melie, A rich booty fell into the hands of the viotorB. 
The most glorious prize, nowever, was the Angevin barons, 
twenty in number, whom Gonsalvo after the action, sent pri- 
soners to Naples. This decisive blow, whose tidinjpps spread like 
wildfire throughout the country, settled the fate of Calabria. It 
struck terror into the hearts of the French, and crippled them 
so far as to leave Gonsalvo little cause for anxiety during his 
proposed absence. (1) 

Tne Spanish general lost no time in pressing forward on his 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, pp. 219> 220.~Chr6nica del Gran Capitan^ 
cap. 2/. — Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 2, cap. 26.— Qaintana, 
jBspajloles C^ebres, torn. i. pp. 227, 22S.— Q\iicdAx^iai, Utoria, lib. 3, pp. 16S, 
Uff.-'Mariana, Hiat, de Espana, torn. ii. Ub. %5,GKfi. \%. 
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mmh towards Atella. Before quitting Calabria he hod reramd ^^| 
B reinforoement of Sve hundred loldicra from blpain ; and hia 
whirie Spanisli forces, aocarding to Giovio, amounted to ons 
hmidn>d men-at-arms, Ave hnndced UgHt cavolr}*, and two 
tkoDEand foot, picked men, and well Echooli>d in the hard)' ser- 
liee of the lat« (nuupaigD.(l) Althongh a. great port of hia 
nsrcfa laf through a hostile oountry, he enoountcred little 
opposition; for the terror of his name, says the writer last 
quoted, had everywhere gone before hitn. He arrived before 
Aidta at tho beginning of July, The king of Naples was no 
Moner advised of hia approach, than he marched out of IJie 
camp, attended by the Venetiou general, the marquis of Man- 
tOB, and the papal legate, Ciesar Borgia, to receive him. All 
were eager to do honour to the man who had achieved such 
briilisnt exploits ; who, in Uaa than a year, bad made himself 
mtater of the larger part of the Icingdom of Naples, and thaL ^h 
wilh the most limited resources, in detionce of the bravest ana ^^| 
best-disciplined soldiery in Europe. It was then, according to ^^| 
the Spanish writers, that he was bv general consent greeted ^^M 
with the title of the Great Captain ; uy which he is muoh more ^^| 
fgmiliarly known in Bponish, and, it may be added, in most 
histories of the period, than by his own name,(2) 

GrODsalvo found the Frenoh sorely distreaaed by the blockade, 
which was so strictly maintained as to allow few eupplies from 
abroad to pass into the town. Hia quick eye discovered at ^^ 
oaoe, however, that, in order to render it perteetly effectual, it ^^M 
voold he necessary to destroy the mills in the vioinity, nhioh ^^| 
supplied Atella with flour. He undertook this, on the day of ^^| 
his arrival, at the head of his own corps. Montpensier, awara ^^| 
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of the importanoe of these miUs, had Btationed a strong guaai 
for their defence, consistiiiff of a body of Guscon arohers aiSl the 
Swiss pikemen. Although the Spaniards had never been 
broufirht into direct collision with any large masses of this fbr« 
mid able infantry, yet occasional rencontres with small detach* 
ments, and increased familiarity with its tactics, had striprped 
it of much of its terrors. Gonsalvo had even so far prohted 
bjr the example of the Swiss, as to strengthen his infantry by 
mingHng the long pikes with the short swords and booklers of 
the Spaniards. (1) 

He made two divisions of his cavalry, posting his handful of 
heavy-armed, with some of the li^ht horse, so as to oheck any 
sally from the town, while he destined the remainder to rapport 
the infantry in the attack upon the enemy. Having made 
these arrangements, the Spanisn chieftain led on his men oonfi- 
dently to the charge. The Gascon archerv, however, scdied 
with a panic, soarcelv awaited his aiyproaon, but fled shame- 
fully beiore they had time to discharge a second volley <£ 
arrows, leaving the battle to the Swiss. These latter ezhauflted 
by the sufferings of the siege, and dispirited by long reversei^ 
and by the presence of a new and victorious foe, did not behave 
with their wonted intrepidily; but, after a feeble resistance^ 
abandoned their position, and retreated towards the city. Gon- 
salvo, having gained his object, did not care to pursue the 
fugitives, but instantly set about demolishing the mills, evenr 
vestige of which, in a few hours, was swept from the ground. 
Three days after, he supported the Neapolitan troops in an 
assault on Ripa Candida, and carried- that importont post, by 
means of which Atella maintained a communication with tihie 
interior. (2) 

Thus out off from all their resources, and no longer cheered by 
hopes of succour from their own country, the French, after suiler- 
ing the severest privations, and being reduced to the most loath- 
some aliment for subsistence, made overtures for a capitulation. 
The terms were soon arran^fed with the kin^ of Naples, who 
had no desire but to rid his countrv of the invaders. It was 
agreed that if the French commanaer did not receive assist- 
ance in thirty days, he should evacuate Atella, and cause 
every place holding xmder him in the kingdom of Naples, with 
all its artillery, to be surrendered to Sing Ferdinand : and that, 
on these conditions, his soldiers should oe fiimishea with vet- 
sds to transport them back to Franco ; that the foreign meroe- 

(1) This was improvini: on the somewhat similar expedient aaoAed to 

PolybioB to Kin; Pjrrrbus, wbo mingled alternate cohorts, armed with ahst 

weapons after the Roman fashion, with those of his Maredonian speMniMnw— 

lib. 17, sec. 24. 

(a) Giovio, Hist, snl Temporis, lib. 4, p. 188.— Idem, Vita Mafni Gosmlwi, 

pp. sao, ssi.—Zarita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 9, c^>. S7*— Chidnin dd 

Onn Capittok, cap. 28. — Qntaxtana, EavaiiO\«& Q($^9^aKca, torn. L p. 

.Abarca, Beyea de AragoD, rey 30, cap. 9. 
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uies ahould be permitted to return to their qwh homes ; _ 
at I general a.iimesty should be extended to auch Ncapvlttoi 
returned to their aUegiance in fifteen da^.fl) 
Sash were the articles of capitalation ei^ed on the 2]Et d 
Hj, 1496, which Cominea, vho received the tidings at tU 
"■ ' of France, does not hesitate t« denounce a» " a most dad 
fill treatT, withont parftllel, save in that made by tht 
m eoDtinla at the CiLudine Forlca, which was to "~ ' 
. xMble to be wmotioned by their ooimtTymeD." 
Bproach is certainly unmerited, and comes with ill 
^^^ a a court whiea Tw« wastinff in riotous indulpren 

7 reeoDjees indispeaaaWe to the brave and loyal si , ._, 
no were endeavonriBg- to nuintain its honour in a foifdn. 
ii.d.(2) 

Unfortunately Montpensier was nnable to enforce tht 
Olbrmuioeof bis own triiiity j as many of the French refiii _ 
udebTer up tfao plaoos intrusted to them, under the pretenoB 
feitttieiT authority was derived, not from the viceroy, but IVom 
tu king himself. Dorintr tl<e disouHsion of this point, thf 
Ttenfih troops were removed to Baia and Pozzuolo, and UiB 
idjocent places on the ooast. The unhealthinesi of the silaiA 
'on, tt^ther with that of theautumnal season, and an intemB 
erate indulgence in fruits and wine, soon brou(rht on itt 
^demio among the soldiers, which swept them oli' in grett 
ambers. The gallant Montpensierwasoneof the first victim* 
ie refused the earnest solicitations of his brother-in-law, tbv 
larquii of Uantua, to quit his unfortunate coinpaniouB, anA 
»ire to a place of safety in the interior. The shore was lit»- 
iHy allowed with the bodies of the dyinf; and the dead. Of 
le whole number of Frenchmen, amounting to not less thoB 
e tfaonsaDd, who marched out of Atella, not more than live 
r reached their native coTtntry. The Swiss suiA 
a mercenaries wore scarcc-ly more fortnnate. " They moda 
Jfwe.y back as they could through Italy," says a writer dF, 
G period, " in the most deplorable state of destitution aaELi 
-mnag, the gaze of all, and a sod example of the capi' 
f fortune." (3) Such was the miserable fate of thatbrillii 
-j fbmidable array, which scarcely two years before I _ 
ired dowD on the fair fii^lds of Italy in all the insolenoe 
r expected conquest. Well would it be, if the name of every 
Mmqneror, whose sucmsbbs, though built on human misery, ara 
t (ULzzUng to the imagination, could be made to point a moral 
V the inatructjon of hu species, hs efleotuully oa that of ChoHes 
leSiglitli. 
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The Toung king: of Naples did not live long to ex 
triumphs. On his return from Atella, he oontreoted a 
spicious marriage with his aunt, a lady nearlv of his own 
whom he had heen long attached. A careless and soi 
intemperate indulgence in pleasure, succeeding the ha 
which he had been lately leading, brought on a flux 
carried him off in the twenty-eighth year of his age, and 
of his reign (September 7th, 1496). He was the fifth z 
who, in uie brief compass of three years, had sat on 
astrous throne of Naples. 

Ferdinand i)ossessed manyqualities suited to the tc 
times in which he lived. He was vigorous and -pp 
action, and naturally of a high and generous spirit, 
however, he exhibited glimpses, even in his last noui 
obliquity, not to say ferocity of temper, which ohara 
many of his line, and which led to ominous conjectur 
what would have been his future policy. (1) He was su 
on the throne by his uncle Frederic, a prince of a gei 
position, endeared to the Neapolitans by repeated acts c 
volence, and by a magnanimous regam for justice, o 
the remarkable fluctuations of his fortune luul elicitc 
than one examnle. His amiable virtues, however, re< 
kindlier soil and season for their expansion ; and, as tl 
proved, made him no match for the subtile and unscr 
politicians of the age. 

His first act was a general amnesty to the disaffected 
litans, who felt such confidence in his good faith, tl 
returned, with scarcely an exception, to their allegianc 
next measure was to request the aid of Gonsalvo de Coi 
suppressing the hostile movements made by the French 
his absence from Calabria. At the name of the Great ( 
the Italians flocked from all quarters, to serve with< 
under a banner which was sure to lead them to victory, 
and town, as he advanced, went down before him ; 
French general, D'Aubigny, soon saw himself reduces 
necessity of making the best terms he could with his coi 
and evacuating the province altogether. The submi 
Calabria was speedily followed by that of the few rei 
cities, in other quarters, still garrisoned by the Frencl 
prehending the last rood of territory possessed by Cha 
Eighth in the kingdom of Naples. (2) 

(1) Giaimone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 20, cap. 2.— Summonte, Hist < 
lib. 6, cap. 2.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 188. While stretch 
deathbed, Ferdinand, according to Bembo, caused the head of his pri 
bishop of Teano, to be broui^ht to him, and laid at the foot of his cc 
he might be assured with his own eyes of the execution ot the sc 
Istoria Viniziana, lib. 3, p. 189. 

(2) Giovio, Hist, sui Temporis, lib. 4, p. 139.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey I 
lib. 2, cup. 80, 35.— ^nicciardini, Istoria, lib. 3, p. i^.— Giaimone. 

NapoU, torn, iU. lib, SQ, cap. 8. 
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Oar xiamtiTe now leads na on the beaten track of Italian history. I have 

flDdeaTonred to make the reader acquainted with the pecnliar charartt-r and 

|f*— Miirwm Of the prtncipal Spai^h anthorities on whom I have relied In the 

pro^i e aa of the work, lliis wnald be superfluous in refcard to the Italian, who 

oqjof tte rank ot classics, not only in their own country, but througliout 

Jjarope, and have furnished the earliest models among the modernH »f historic 

conporitton. Fortunately, two of the most eminent of them, Giiicciarrlini 

nd Faolo ^krrio, lived at the period of our narrative, and have embraced 

thi whole extent of it in their histonea. These two writers, bcsidvs the 

■ttrMtlons of elegant scholarship and talent, occupied a po8itif)n which 

easbled them to take a dear view of all the principal political movements of 

their age j drcumstancea which have made their accounts of infinite value in 

reject to foreign transactions, as well as domestic. Ouicdardini was a con- 

nJCTHWW actor in the scenes he describes ; and a long residence at the court of 

radlnand the CafhoUc opened to him the most authentic sources of informa- 

Hon in regard to Spain. Giovio, from his intimate relations with the principal 

pmona of Ua time, had also access to the best sources of knowledge ; while, 

m the notice of foreign transactions, he was but little exposed to those venal 

infliwDGea which led him too often to employ the golden or iron pen of history, 

as Interest dictated. Unfortunately, a lamentable hiatus occurs in his greatest 

wok, ** Historia sui Temporis," embracing the whole period intervening 

b e t we en the end of Charles VIII.'s expedition and the accession of Leo X. in 

iSlt. At the time of the memorable sack of Rome by the duke of Bourbon, in 

15S7, Giovio deporited his manuscript, with a quantity of plate, in an iron 

diMt, which he hid in an obscure comer of the church of Santa Maria sopra 

mn e rv a. The treasure, however, did not escape the searching eyes of two 

Spanish soldiers, who broke open the chest ; and one of them seized on the 

plate, regarding the papers as of no value. The other, not being quite such 

a fDol, says Gravio, preserved such of the manuscripts as were on vellum, 

and ornamented wtth rich bindings, but threw away what was written on 



The part thns thrown away contained six books, relating to the period 
above mentioned, which were never afterwards recovered. Tlie soldier 
hrooght the remainder to their author, who bought tliem at the price of a 
vacant heneflce, which he persuaded the pope to confer on the Arecbouter, in 
Ui native land of Cordova. It is not often that simony has found so good an 
apology. Hie ddidencnr, although never repaired by Giovio, was in some 
denee sopplied by his biographies of eminent men, and, among others, by t hat 
ofGonaalvo de Cordova, in which he has collected, with great industry, all the 
events of any interest in tiie life of this great commander. The narrative is in 
genend corroborated hj the Spanish auUiorities, and contains some aclditional 
particulars, especially respecting his early life, which Giovio's personal 
inttmacj with the principal characters of the period might easily have 
ftndshed. 

TUe portion of our stoiy ia, moreover, illustrated by the labours of 
M. Sisnumdi, in his " Rdpubliqnes Italiennes," which may undoubtedly claim 
to be ranked among the most remarkable historical achievements of our time ; 
ivhetlier vre consider the dexterous management of the narrative, or the 
admirable spirit of philosophy by which it is illumined. It must be admitted 
thit he has perfect^ sac(%eded in unravelling the intricate web of Italian 
politics ; and, notwitlistanding the complicated, and, indeed, motley character 
or his subject, the historian has left a uniform and harmonious impression on 
the mind erf' the reader. This he has accomplished by keeping constantly in 
view the principle which regulated all the various movements of the complex 
nachineiy ; so that Ids narrative becomes, what he terms it in his English 
abridgment, a history of Italian liberty. By keeping this principle steadily 
befwe him, he has been able to solve much that hitherto was dark and pro- 
blematical in his sohiect; and, if he has occasionally sacriflced something to 
tbeory, he has, on the whole, pursued the investigation in a truly philoso- 
^lical manner, and arrived at results the most honourable and cheering to 
humanity. 

Fortunately, his own mind was deeply penetrated with TevcTeucetot\>\« 
free iDstitattoas which he has analysed. If it is too macb to v^iv'!^ X^toX \.\i<& 
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historian of zvpubUcs should he himself a repnhUcan, it is at least ime that his 
soul should be penetrated to its very depths with the spirit ^i^iich ■"»*matw 
ttiem. No one, who is not smitten with the love of fireedom, can famish tbft 
key to much that is enigmatical in her character, and reccmcile his readen ta 
the harsh and repulsive features that she sometimes wears, by reveaUng tha. 
beauty and giandeur of the soul within. 

That portion oi our narrative which is incorporated with Italian story is too 
■mall to occui^y much space on Sismondi's plan. He has discussed it, more- 
over, in a manner not very favourable to the Spaniards, whom he seems to 
have regarded with somewhat of the aversion with which an Italian of tho 
sixteenth century viewed the ultra-montane barbarians of Europe. Ptthsma 
the reader may find some advantage in contemplating another idde of^Sa 
picture, and studying the less familiar details XHresented by the Spaniak 
authorities. 



CHAPTER III. 

ITALIAN WAHS.—QONSAIVO SUCCOUBS THE POPE.— TBBATX WITH 
PEANCE.— OEGANISATION OP THE SPANISH XILITIA. 

1496—1498. 

Oonsalvo succours the Pope— Storms Ostia— Reception in Rome— Peace wifli 
France — Ferdinand's Reputation advanced by his Conduct in the War— > 
Organisation of the Militia. 

It had been arranged by the treaty of Yenice, that, whOe the 
allies were carrying on the war in Naples, the emperor eleot 
and the king of Spain should make a diversion in their feiyoar. 
by invading the French frontiers. Ferdinand had performed 
his part of the engagement. Ever since the beginning of tbe 
war, he had maintained a large force along the borders from 
Fontarabia to Ferpignan. In 1496, the regular army kept in 
pajr amounted to ten thousand horse and fifteen thousand fbot ; 
which, together with the Sicilian armament, necessarily in- 
volved an expnenditure exceedinp^ly heavy under the finanaial 
pressure occasioned by the Moorish war. The command of tiie 
levies in KoussiUon was given to Don Enrique Enriquez de Onx- 
man, who, far from acting on the defensive, carriea his menre- 
peatedhr over the border, sweeping off Hfteen or twenty thousand 
head of cattle in a single foray, and ravaging the country as ht 
as Caroassona and Narbonne.(l) The French, who had oonoen* 
trat«d a considerable force in the south, retaliated by similar 
inroads, in one of which they succeeded in surprising the forta- 

(1) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 19— U, 16, 94. Giovlo mga, 

In allusion to Kiny Ferdinand's show of preparation on the fktmtier, '* Pkiv- 

nandns, mazim^ cautus et pecunin tenax, spedem ingentis ooacti eACictm 

Bd deterrendoB hostes prsebere, qnam helium gerere mallet, qunm id riM 

ingeati pecuaU adminktnri non posse inteUiceret.*'— Hist, sol Tmufoiiii 

p. 140, 
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Hed town of Sabas. The works, however, were in so dilapi- 
dated a state, that the place was scarcely tenable, and it was 
abandoned on the approach of the Spanish ormy^. A truce 
soon followed, which pat an end to further operations in that 
qoarter.Q) 

Ihe aolmiission of Calabria seemed to leave no further occu- 
pation for the arms of the Great Captain in Italy. Before 
quitting that country, however, he engaged in an adventure, 
vluoh, as narrated by hisbiosra^hers, lorms a brilliant episode 
to his regrnlar campaigns. Ostia, the seaport of Kome, was, 
imong the places in the papal territory, lorcibly occupied by 
C^iarles the Eighth, and on his retreat, had been left to a 
French garrison undor tlie command of a Biscayan adventurer 
named Menaldo GuerrL The place was so situated as entirely 
to command the mouth of the Tiber, enabling the piraticu 
horde who garrisoned it almost wholly to destroy the commerce 
of Rome, and even to reduce the city to great distress for want 
of provisions. The imbecile government, inca])able of defend- 
ing itseK implored Gonsalvo's aid in dislodging this nest of 
fbnnidable freebooters. The Spanish ^ncral, who was now at 
leisure, complied with the pontiff's solicitations, and soon after 
presented himself before Ostia, with his little corps of troops. 
amounting in all to three hundred horse and fifteen hundred 
foot (2) 

Ouerri, trusting to the strength of his defences, refused to 
surrender. Gonsalvo, after coolly preparing his batteries, 
opened a heavy cannonade on the phuoe, which, at the end of 
nve da^s, ^ected a practicable breach in the walls. In the 
mean time, Garcilasso de la Yega, the Castilian ambassador at 
the papal court, who could not bear to remain inactive so near 
the ^eld. where laurels were to be won, came to Gonsalvo's 
support, with a handful of his own countrymen resident in 
Bome. This gallant little band, scaling the walls on the oi)po- 
site side to that assailed by Gonsalvo, effected an entrance into 
the town, while the garrison was occupied with maintaining 
the breach against the main body of the Spaniards. Thus sur- 
prised, and hemmed in on both sides, Guerri and his associates 
made no further resistance, but surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war ; and Gonsalvo, with more clemency than was 
usually shown on such occasions, stopped the carnage, and 
reserved his captives to grace his entry into the capital.(3) 

This was made a few days after, with all the pomp of a 

(1) Znrita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 35, 36.— Abarca, Reyes 
de Angon, rey 30, cap. 9. — (Jaribay, Compeiidio, tom. ii. lib. 19> cap. 5. 
-■ComiBes, M^noires, liv. 8, chap. 33. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 169. 

(S) Giovio, Vita Maf^ni Gonsalvi, lib. I, p. 321.— Cbrouica del Gran Capitan, 
cap. 30. — Ziuita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 1.— Villeneavc, M^oircs, 
p. 317. 

(S) GKovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, p. Ssa.—Quintana, Espaudes C^lebres, 
tom. i. p. sai. 
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Koman triumph. The Spanish general entered by the gate 
Ostia, at the head of his martial squadrons in oattle am 
with colours flying and music playing, while the rear w 
brought up by the cantiye chief and his confederates, so loi 
the terror, now the derision of the populace. The balooni 
and windows were crowded with spectators, and the strec 
lined with multitudes, who shouted forth the name of Gonsal' 
de Cordova, the " deliverer of Rome ! " The procession took i 
way through the principal streets of the city towards the Yal 
can, where Alexander the Sixth awaited its approach, seat 
under a canopy of state in the chief saloon of the palace, sii 
rounded by his great ecclesiastics and nobility. On Gk>n«dvi 
entrance, the cardinals rose to receive him. The Spani 
general knelt down to receive the benediction of the pope, b 
the latter, raising him up, kissed him on the farehecid, ai 
complimented him with the golden rose, which the Holy 8 
was accustomed to dispense as a reward of its most devot 
champions. 

In the conversation which ensued, Gonsalvo obtained t 
pardon of Guerri and his associates, and an exemption ire 
taxes for the oppressed inhabitants of Ostia. In a subseque 
part of the discourse, the pope taking occasion most inoppc 
tunely to accuse the Spanish sovereigns of unfavourable disp 
sitions towards himself, Gonsalvo replied with much warmt 
enumerating the various good offices rendered by them to t 
church ; and roundlv taxing the pope with ingratitude, soin 
what bluntly advised him to reform his life and oonversatio 
which brought scandal on all Christendom. His holin< 
testified no indignation at this unsavoury rebuke of t 
Great Captain, though, as the historians with some naiu 
inform us, he was greatly surprised to tind the latter so flue 
in discourse, and so well instructed in matters foreign to 1 
profession. (1) 

Gonsalvo experienced the most honourable reception frc 
King Frederic on his return to Naples. During his continuan 
there, he was lodged and sumptuously entertained in one of t 
royal fortresses ; and the grateful monarch requited his servi( 
with the title of duke of St. Angelo, and an estate, in Abroa 
containing three thousand vassals. He had before press 
these honours on the victor, who declined accepting them t 
he had obtained the consent of his own sovereigns. Soon aft 
Gonsalvo, quitting Naples, revisited Sicily, where he adjust 
certain difrerences which had arisen betwixt the viceroy a 
the inhabitants respecting the revenues of the island. Th 
embarking with his whole force, he reached the shores of Spa 
in the month of August, 1498. His return to his native la 

(1) Glovio, Vita Magrni Gonsalvi, p. 222.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Heman 
Jib. 3, cap. i.— Guicciardini, latoria, lib. 3, \>. \is.— Cto<Smc«.dcl Gran Gapit 
cap. 30. 
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nae greeted with & (renenil imthusiasm far more grateful to 
hh putn'otic beart than anr homn^e or hunours conferred bf 
f<iiri^n [irinces. Isabella welcociea him with pride and sBtia< 
fii;ti'i:i , a3 haviat fully Tindicttted her preference of him " ' ' 

»'"'< ■- -.inTienred rirais for the difficult post of Italy. 

F^'.iiin.uLd did not hcsitrilB to declare. Ihot the Calnbrian cam- 
piiu-ii!: ifHected more liutre ou his uruwn than the conquest of 

iliL' ti.lal expulsion of the French from Naples hrought ho«- 
lililics between that nation and Spain to a cloae. The latter 
bad ^ined her point, and the former had little heart to reaiimp 
u disastrous an enierpriae. Before thiaevent, indeed, oTerturei 
bod been made by the French court for a separate treaty wil^ 
Spain. The latter, however, was unwilling to enter into any 
compact without the participation of her alDea. After thetota 
abandonment of the French enterprtEe, there eeeroed to eiiat no 
further pretext for prolonging the war. The Spaniih govern- 
ment, moreover, had little cause fur satisfaction with its confe- 
derates. The ecoperor had not co-operated in the descent on tho 
ensmy's frontier, according to agreement; nor had the alliei 
erer reimbursed Spiin for the heavy charges incurred in fulfill- 
iag her part of the engagements. The Venetians were txkea I 
up with securing to themselves as much of the Neapolitan I 
Itrritory as they could, by way of indemnification for their owa ] 
eipcnses.(2) The duke of Milaa had already made a separaU I 
tTEftty with King Charles. In short, every member of the I 
leo^e, after the hrst alarm subsided, had shown itself readr J 
to aaorifice the commonweal to its own private ends. Witb. I 
&HIB causes of disgust, the Spanish government consented to & J 
.-X with France, to begin for itself on the fith of March, and 1 
gr Oie ftilies, if they chose to he included in it, seven weuks I 
-iter, and to continue till the end of October. U97- This truoe J 
«u subsequently prolonged, and, after tho death of Charles tlie 1 
H^tb, terminated in a detimtive treaty of peace, signed at I 
MarcouBEi, August Sth, 1*98.(3) I 

In the disouBsiona to which these arrangements gave rise, 1 
the project is said to have been broached for the conquest and 1 
division of the kingdom of Naples hy the combined powers of n 
-Jfonee and Spain, which was earned into effect some years t 
nmr. According to Comines, the proposition originated with 
|ttt Bpoaish court, although it saw fit, in a sabsequect period 
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of the negotiations, to disavow the fact.(l) The Spanisli w 
on the other hand, impute the first suggestion of it 1 
French, who, they say, went so far as to specify the ( 
of the partition suhsequently adopted ; accoraing to whi 
two Calahrias were assigned to Spain. However this m 
there is little douht that Ferdinand had long since enter 
the idea of asserting his claim, at some time or other, 
crown of Naples. He, as well as his father, and, indee 
whole nation, had beheld with dissatisfaction the tnuu 
what they deemed their rightful inheritance, purchas 
the blood and treasure of Aragon, to an illegitimate I 
of the family. The accession of Frederic, in particulai 
came to the throne with the support of the Angevin part 
old enemies of Aragon, had given great umbrage to the S] 
monarch. 

The Castilian envoy, Garcilasso de la Vega, agreeabljr 
instructions of his court, urged Alexander the Sixth to wil 
the investiture of the kingdom from Frederic, but unavail 
as the pope's interests were too closely connected by ma 
with those of the royal family of Naples. Under these ci 
43tances, it was somewhat doubtful what course Gt>nsalyo i 
be directed to pursue in the present exigency. That pi 
commander, however, found the new monarch too strong j 
afections of his people to be disturbed at present. All tha 
remained for Ferdinand, therefore, was to rest contentec 
the possession of the strong post^ pledged for the reimburs* 
of his expenses in the war, and to make such use of the 
fipondence which the late campaigns had opened to h 
Calabria, that, when the time arrived for action, he mig] 
with effect. (2) 

Ferdinana's conduct through the whole of the Italia: 
had ^eatly enhanced his reputation throughout Euro] 
sagacity and prudence. It afforded a most advanta 
oompanson with that of his rival, Charles the Eighth, 
very first act had been the surrender of so important a ter 
as Koussillon. The construction of the treaty relating U 
indeed, laid the Spanish monarch open to the imputati 
artifice. But this, at least, did no violence to the po 
maxims of the a^, and only made him regarded as the 
shrewd and subtile diplomatist ; while, on the other hai 
appeared before the world in the imposing attitude c 
delender of the church, and of the rignts of his injured 

(1) Comines gives some curious details respectingr the French eo 
which he considers to have been completely outwitted by the superior m 
ment of the Spanish government, who intended nothing further at th: 
by the proposal of a division, than to amuse the French court until the 
Naples should be decided.— Mdmoires, liv. 8, chap. 23. 

(2) Zurita, Hist del Rot Hernando, lib. 2, cap. 20,33. — Marfow^ 
de EspafiA, lib. 26, cap. 10.— Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqula. torn. L 

cap, 10. 
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man. Bb influenoe had been oleftriy diacernible in every 
operation of moment, whether civil or militBiy. He had been 
most active, throag'h his ambossadora at Qenoa, Venice, and 
itame, in stirring up the great Italian oontederaoy, which 
eicataoUy brake tJie power of King Charles ; and his repre- 
seulations hod tended, as much as anv other aause, to alarm 
tlic jealoasy of Sforza, to lix the vacillating politics of Klex- 
a&der, and to quicken the cautious and dilatory movements 
of Venice. He had shown equal viffour in action j and contri- 
buted mainly to the success of the war by faia operationa on the 
nde of Kouasillon, and still more in Calabria. On the latter, 
indeed, he had not lavished any extraordinary expenditure ; 
a ciroumstanoe partly attributable to the state of bistinances, 
severely taxed, as already noticed, by the Gronsdine wor, aa 
irell as by the operations m Rouasillon, but in part, also, to his 
liibitual frugBlity, wbiob with a ver^ different spirit from that 
vS hiB illDBbious conaort, alwavs stinted the measure of bis 
mpjdies to the bare exigency of the occasion. Fortunately the 
BemoB of the Great Captain was so fruitful in reaourc-s aa to 
nip^y every defioiency ; eaabling- him to aocompiiah such bril- 
liant results as effectually concealed any poverty of preparation 
on the port of hia maater. 

The Italian wars wore of signal importance to tlie Spanish 
nation. Until lliat time, they had been cooped up within the 
BinQw limits of the Peninanla, uninatructcd and lakinK Uttla 
interest in the concerns of the rest of Europe. A new world 
via now opened to them. They were taught to measure 
their own strength by collision with other powers on a com- 
nun scene of action ; and success inspiring th^m with greater 
eomfid^ce, seemed to beckon them on towards the field where 
they were destined to achieve still more splendid triumphs. 

iftds war afforded them also a most useful lesson ot tactioa, 
He war of Granada had inaeasibly trained up a hardy militia, 
patieat and capable of every privation and fatigue, and brought 
nnder atriot subordination. This was a great advance beyond 
die independent and disorderly habits of the feudal service. A 
most Tamable corps of light troops had been formed, schooled 
in all the wild, irre^ar fflovements of guerilla warfare. 
Bnt the nation was still defective in that steady well-disci- 
^ined infentry, which, in the improved condition of military 
uienoe, seemed destined to decide the fate of battles in Europe 
■thenceforward. 

The Cslahrian campaigns, which were suited in some degree 
to tlie display of their own tactica, fortunately gave the 
BHniardB opportunity for studying at leisure those of their 
MvtTsaiieg. The lesson was not lost. Before the end of the 
war, important innovations were made in the discipline and 
ums of the Bpauiah soldier. The Swiss pike, or \&uce, ^\^c\l, 
ua baa teen alKady noticed, GonsaJvo de CordoTa \iai mia^JViA 
S2 . 
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with the short sword of his own legions, bow beca 
regular weapon of one-third of the infantry. The divi 
the yarioxis corps in the cavalry and infantrv seryii 
arranged on more scientiHc principles, and the wnole, ii 
completely re-organised.. (1) 

Before the ena of tKe war, preparations were made 
bodying a national militia, which should take the placi 
ancient hermandad. Laws were passed regulating the 
ment of every individual according to his property. I 
arms were declared not liable for debt, even to the orow 
smiths and other artificers were restricted, under severe 
ties, from working them up into other articles. (2) ^ I 
a census was taken of all persons capable of bearing 
and by an ordinance dated at Yallaaolid, February ! 
the same year, it was provided that one out of every 
inhabitants, between twenty and forty.live years < 
should be enlisted in the service of the state, whether for 
war, or the suppression of disorders at home. The i 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilnst. 6.— Zarita, Hist, del 
nando, lib. S, cap. 6. The ancient Spaniards, who were as note 
modem for the temper and finish of their blades, used short sword 
management of which they were very adroit. *' Hispano,*' ss 
*' punctim mag^ quam ceesim, adsaeto petere hostem, brevitati 
[gladii] et cum mucronibus." (Hist. lib. 28, cap. 47.) Sandoval nt 
short sword, " cortas eepadas," as the peculiar weapon at the Spanii 
in the twelfth century.— Historia de lus Keyes de Castilla y de Leon 
1/92), tom. U. p. 240. 

(8) Praermiticas del Reyno, fol. 83, 127, 129. The former of th 
nances, datpd Tarafona, Sept. I8th, 1495, is extremely precise in i 
the appointments required for each individual. Among other impr 
introduced somewhat earlier, may be mentioned that of orgimi 
thoroughly training a small corps of heavy-armed cavalry, amo 
twenty-five hundred. The number of men-at-arms had been greatl; 
in the kingdom of late years, in consequence of the exclusive demw 
ginetes hi the Moorish war. (Oviedo, Quhicuagenas, MS.) Ordinal 
also passed for encouraging the breed of horses, wlUch had sufiere 
from the preference veiy generally given by the Spaniards to mulen. 
been carried to such a length, that, while it was nearly impossible, : 
to Bemaldez, to mount ten or twelve thousand cavaliy on horses, ' 
that niunber could be provided with mules. (Reyes Cat61icos, M8. 
** £ porque si a esto se diesse lugar," says one of the pragmdtieaat 
to this evil, *' muy prestamente se perderia en nuestros reynos la n 
la cauellerfa que en ellos suele auer, e se oluidaria el exercicio milit 
en los tiempos passados nuestra nacion de Espaiia ha alcancado gn 
loor}" it was ordered that no person in the kingdom should be a 
keep a mule, unless he owned a horse also ; and that none but ec< 
and women should be allowed the use of mules in the saddle. Tb 
were enforced vath the utmost rigour, the king himself setting the ei 
conformity to them. By these seasonable precautions, the breed o 
horses, so long noted throughout Europe, was restored to its ancic 
and the mule consigned to the humble and appropriate offices of dri 
raised only for exportation. For these and similar provisions, see Fti 
del Reyno, fol. 127 — 132. Mat6o A\einaiv*svjYi\Ttv%\ca\p\cttTe«co novel, 
d'AJfaracbe, contains a comic adveutwre, ?i\vovntv% l^a* exc«aaa.Ntt< 
which the edict against mules was enforced, «i» \aie«& \X\fe c\vi«&cA 

niign. The passage is extracted in Koacoe'* e\e?:MSL\ -scRJiau cS. 

noveliMta, vol j. p. 132. 
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ing eleren were liable to be called on in caae of tirgeot • 
seoessitT. ThoBe recruits vere to be paid diuing acttial cep- 
Tice, and excused from taxes ; the onlf leeal exempts were the 
clergy, bidslgos, and paupers. A general review and inspeo- 
tinn of arms were to take place every year, in tlie nionth^ of 
lUrch and September, when prizes Were to be awarded to those 
htt ftcocnifTed, and most expert in the use of their wea^ns. 
Ha were the judiciuue regulationa by which every oitizen, 
iriflicnit beiji^ withdrawn frum his regular oeoupatioo, was 
indually tramcd up for the national defence ; and which, 
HJtlioat tho oppreeeiTe iDcumbrance of a numeroua standing; 
Imy, placed the whole efTeotive force of the (.'uuntry. prompt i 
od fit for action, at the disposal of the government, wbsneTer | 
fte putjic good should call for it.(l} 



CHAPTEE IV. 

lOTAt FAMILY.— BEATn or I 



>iij>l FkmUr of CvQiE— MadUianiil AUiafiEU iHtli Portumt—WIlh AuiMk J 

■lalgniOon— Independence of the Cortes nfArB(On.—Ce«Ihp( the Pri. 
tiAeasi— RieoBiiltlDn aftaer liilBnt luii Miguel. 

Tire credit and authority which the Clatilian BoyereigUH estab- i 

lithed hy the boccbsb of tJieir arms, were greatly raised by the I 

matrimonial conneetionB which they formed for their children, j 

rtiH was too important a spring of their policy ti> be passed I 

over in silence. Their family consisted of one eon and four I 

rfiuehters, whom they carefullir educated in a munner befitting' I 

their high rank ; and who repaid their aclicitude by exemplary I 
;iUal obedience, and the early manifeatalion of yirtues rare evejr 
in a private elation. (2) Ihey seem to have inherited many a 

1 1; Soe a fopj Df thp ordinance taken from the Arcbivea of Simuicaa, apDf 
V m d La Aaid de Hut. tuoi. vL AptDd. is. Wbm Fruicds f., wbo wsi 



.blcB, Ub. A.) An Bx cl a m a ti on uot 
u]d oiilv sen, Juan, pr^uec cA ^hvb 
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the qnalitiefl whicli distingroislied their illustrions mother; 
great decorum and dignity of manners, combined with ardent 
sensibilities and unaftected piety, which, at least in the eldest 
and favourite daughter Isabella, was nnhappily strongly 
tinctured with bigotry. They could not, indeed, pretend to 
their mother's comprehensive mind and talent for business, 
although there seems to have been no deficiency in these 
respects ; or, if any, it was most effectually supplied by their 
excellent education.(l) 

The marriage of the princess Isabella with Alonso, the heir 
of the Portuguese crown, in 1490, has been already noticed. 
This had been eagerly desired by her parents, not only for 
the possible contingency, which it afforaed, of bringing the 
various monarchies of the Peninsula under one head (a design 
of which they never wholly lost sight), but from the wish to 
conciliate a formidable neighbour, who possessed varioiu 
means of annoyance, which he had shown no reluctance to 
exert. The reigning monarch, John the Second, a bold ai^ 
crafty prince, had never forgotten his ancient quarrel with the 
Spanish sovereiras in support of their rival, Joatma Beltraneja, 
or Joanna the Imn, as she was generally called in the Castihan 
court after she had taken the veil. John, in open contempt ol 
the treaty of Alcantara, and indeed of all monastic role, had. 
not only removed his relative from the convent of Santa dart, 
but had permitted her to assume a royal state, and subscribe 
herself **I the Queen." This empty insult he accompanied 
with more serious efforts to form such a foreign alliance tor the 
liberated princess as should secure her the support of some arm 
more nowerful than his own, and enable ner to renew the 
struggle for her inheritance with better chance of sucoes8.(2) 
These flagrant proceedings had provoked the admonitions ox 
the Koman see, and had formed the topic, as may be believed, 
of repeated, though ineffectual remonstrance &om the court of 
Castile. (3) 

It seemed probable that the union of the princess of the 

Catalina, the fifth and last child, at Alcald de Henares, December 5th, 1485. 
The daughters all lived to reign ; bnt their brilliant destinies were doad^ witti 
domestic aflSictions, from which royalty could afford no refuge. — CartM^ 
Anales, MS. loc. mult. 

(1) The only exception to these remarks was that afforded byfhe ln(iuitft 
Joanna, whose unfortunate eccentricities, developed in later life, must be im- 
puted indeed to bodily infirmity. 

(2) Nine different matches were proposed for Joanna in the conrne ol her 
life ; but they all vanished into air, and " the excellent lady," as she wm 
usually called by the Portuguese, died, as she had lived, in single bleasednesf, 
at ttic ripe age of sixty-eigiit. In the Mem. de la Acad, de Hirt. torn. tL 
the nineteenth Ilustracion is devoted to this topic, in regard to wUch Fetter 
Florcz shows sufficient ignorance or inaccuracy.— Reynas CathdUcas, torn. H 
p. 780. 

(3) Instructions relating to this matter, written with the queen's own 
band, atiU exist in tlic archives of Simoacas.-^Mem, de la Acad* de Hist, ol^ 
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Asturjas with theheirofPortugnl, as oritrinaJl^ provided br the 
trtalj of Akantara, would so fur idftitify Uie intere»te oi the 
re«pecUve parties as to remove all further cause of disqutelude. 
The new bride was received Id Portiunil in it spirit which ([avo 
egrdtitl assurance of these friendly relations for the futtire : ona' 
the court of Lisbon celthrated the auspioious nuptials with th& 
pirgvDUs mBgniUceDce for which, at this period of its suoocEshil 
enterprise, it was diBtinguished above every other court in 
ClirMtendom-Cl) {Nov. 22, H90.) 

JUonso's death, a few months after this event, howeveTi 
blighted the fair hopes which had hegiin to open of a mure j 
friKodly feeling between, the two countries, Eis uufortunato ' 
widow, DcabLe to endure the Ecenes of her short-lived happi- 
ness, aooQ withdrew into her owa country to seek such con- 
lolaUon as she coald tind in the bosom of her family. There, ' 
abandonine herself to the melancholy regrets tJi whioh her I 
serious and pensive tamper niturally disposed her, she devoted i 
her hours to works of piety and benevolence, resolved to enter j 
so more into engagements which bad thrown bo dark a cloud i 
over the morning of her life. (2) I 

On Eing John's death, in HB5, the crown of Portngal ] 
dtvolred on Emanuel, that enUghtened monarch, who had tha 
glory in the very commeaoement of hie reign of solving th» I 
grand problem, which had so long perplexef the world, of the , 



the throne, he despatched an embassy to the j 

%uish oourt inviting her .to share it with him. But tho j 

pmioeea, wedded tQ the memory of her early love, declined ths I 
propcoals, notwithstanding they were strongly eecondr'd bf 

tbe wishes of her parents, who, however, were unwilling M I 

oonslzain. their daughter's inclinations on so delicate a point, 1 

trustiiig perhaps to the efiects of time, and the perseverance of | 
her royal suitor. (3) 
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In the mean while the Catholic soyereig^ns were oocnpie^ 
with negotiations for the settlement of the other members o! 
their family. The ambitions schemes of Charles the E^htl 
established a community of interests among the great l^iro- 
pean states, such as had never before existed, or, at least 
been understood ; and the intimate relations thus introduceo 
naturally led to intermarriages between the principal powers, 
who, until this period, seem to have been severed aimed 
as far asunder as if oceans had rolled between them. The 
Spanish monarchs in particcdar had rarely gone beyond the 
limits of the Peninsula for their family alliances. The nen 
confederacy into which Spain had entered, now opened the 
way to more remote connections, which were destined tc 
exercise a permanent influence on the future politics d 
Europe. It was while Charles the Eighth was wasting hie 
time at Naples, that the marriages were arranged be^eeo 
the royal houses of Spain and Austria, by which the weight d 
these great powers was thrown into the same scale, aim the 
balance of Europ6 unsettled for the greater part of the following 
century. (1) 

The treaty provided that Prince John, the heir of the Spanish 
monarchies, then in his eighteenth vear, should be united with 
the princess Margaret, daughter of the emperor Maximilian : 
and that the archduke Philip, his son and heir, and sovereign ol 
the Low Countries in his mother's right, should marry Joanna, 
second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. No dowry was to 
be required with either princess. (2) 

In the course of the following year, arrangements were also 
concluded for the marriage of toe youneest daughter of the 
Castilian sovereigns with a prince of the royal house of 
England, the &rst example of the kind for more than a 
century. (3) Ferdinand had cultivated the good-will of Henry 
the Seventh, in the hope of drawing him into the confederacy 
agrainst the French monarch ; and in this had not whollj 
failed, although the wary king seems to have come into it 
rather as a silent partner, if we may so say, than with the 

effecta. SuffUlta rubore perturbatur, qQandocunqae de Jilgali thalamo senno 
tntexitur. Parentum tamen aliquando predbus, veluti olfacimiLs, Inflectetor. 
Viget fama, futararo vestri regis Emmanaelis uxorem." — £pL>t. 171. 

(1) Zuiita, Hist, del Rey Hemaiido, torn. v. fol. 63. 

(2) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. y. lib. 2, cap. 5.— Ferreras, Wgt 
d'Espagrne, torn. viii. p. 160. 

(3) I believe there is no instance of such a union, save that of John of QtaaA, 
duke of Lancaster, with Dona Constanza, daughter of Peter the Cruel, in 1371, 
ftom vdiom Queen Isabella was lineally descended on the father's side. Tin 
title of Prince 0/ the Asiurku, appropriated to the heir appiffent of CastQe, -wm 
first created tor the in&nt Don Hennr, afterwards Hezury III., on occaaioii d 
Ids marriage with John of Gaunt's daughter in 1388. It was professedly la 
imitation of the English title of Prince of Wales ; and the Asturias was selected, 

MS that portion of the ancient Gothic monarcl^ which had never bcrwed 
beneath tAe fllanu«n yoke.- Fiorex,ReyitfAC«X2&6Ucaa, torn. iL pp. 7O8— 7I8.— 
Meadoza, Digiiidades, lib. 3, cap. 23. 
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ton of iffordiny any opan or very active (!o-opcraUon.(i) 
kktions of amity between the two courts were utill 
ratren^Bncd by the treaty of marriage above alluded 
Uly adjQsted October 1st, I4OG, and ratified the fiiUowing 
Ktween Arthur prince of WaieB, and the infanla Iiona 
JU. conspicuous in English history, equally for her tnie- 
is and her virtuea, as Catharine of Aragi>n.i2) The 
I viewed with no little jealousy the progress of these 
■ nepotiationa, which tbey zealously endeavouTcd to 
ibj, b11 the artilioes of diplomacy, liut King P'erdinand 
moient address to seoure in his intereuts persona of the 
I credit at the courts of Henry and Maximilian, who 
my acquainted him with the inttigtics ot the French 
bnent. and effectually aided in counteracting them. (3) 
rEngliah eonnection waa necessarily deferred for Bome 
Si aeoonnt of the youth of the parties, neither of whom 
d deven years of age. No such impediment occurred 
d ta the German aUianees ; and measures were taken 
for ^oviding a suitable conveyance for the iDfautB 
t into f landers, which should bring back the princeBs 
1 its return. By the end of eununer, in USG, a 
g of one hundred and thirty vessels, large and 

y manned and thoroughly equipped, with all the 

for d^ence against the French cruisers, was got ready 
in the parte of GuipuBCDaaad£isoay.(4) The whole was 




t UlHraUju] 
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placed under the direction of Don Fadriqne Enriqnez, admiral 
of Castile, who carried with him a splendid show of chivalry, 
chieiiy drawn from the northern provinces of the kingdom. 
A more gallant and beautiful armada never before quitted the 
shores ot Spain. The infanta Joanna, attended hy a numerous 
suite, arrived dh board the fleet towards the end of August, at 
the port of Loredo, on the eastern borders of the Astunas, 
where she took a last farewell of the queen her mother, who 
had postponed the hour of separation as long as possible, by 
accompanying her daughter to the place of embarkation. 

The weather, soon after her departure, became extremely 
rough and tempestuous ; and it was so long before any tidings 
of the squadron reached the queen, that her affectionate heart 
was fllled with the most distressing apprehensions. She sent 
for the oldest and most experienced navigators in these bois- 
terous northern seas, consulting them, says Martyr, day and 
night on the probable causes of delay, the prevalent courses of 
the winds at that season, and the various difficulties and 
dangers of the voyage ; bitterly regretting that the troubles 
with France prevented any oUier means of communication 
than the treacherous element to which she had trusted her 
daughter. (1) Her spirits were still further depressed at this 
juncture by the death of her own mother, the dowager Isabdla* 
who, under the mental infirmity with which she had been 
visited for many years, had always experienced the most 
devoted attention from her daughter, who ministered to her 
necessities with her own hands, and watched over her decUning 
years with the most tender solicitude. (2) 

At length the long-desired intelligence came of the arrival of 
the Castilian fleet at its place of destination. It had been so 
grievously shattered, however, by tempests, as to require being 
retitted in the ports of England. Several of the vessels were 
lost, and many of Joanna's- attendants perished, from the inde- 
mency of the weather, and the numerous hardships to which 
they were exposed. The infanta, however, happily reached 
Flanders in safety, and, not long after, her nuptials with the 
archduke Philip were celebrated in the city of Lisle with all 
suitable pomp and solemnity. 

The fleet was detained until the ensuing winter, to transport 
the destined bride of the young prince of the Asturias to Spain* 
This lady, who had been affianced in her cradle to Charles the 
Eighth of France, had received her education in the court of 
Paris. On her intended husband's marriage with the heiress of 

may have intended only the galleys and regolar troops, while Bemaldez, more 
loosely, included vessels and seamen of every description. See also the royal 
ordinances, ap. Coleccion de C^dulas (torn. i. Nos. 79, 80, 82), whose language 
implies a very large number, without specifying it. 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 172. — Carbtajal, Anales, MS, aiio UJHK 
MatianM, Hist, de Espana, tom. 11. Ub.siS, cap. 12. 
(Sfj Carbt^Bl, Anales, MS. ano 1496.->PeUx)ILut^,Ov>3&'S>\|^.«^Vi^.\7«, 
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bitteny, ahe had been returned to her natira land 

' *■ ■' '■ er to be fomven by th 

le Beventeenth year of her age. 



of indisnit^ never to be iorpiven by the houw at 



id already given ample promise of tliosc uncommon powers l_ 
iod whicn diiitinguiBhed her in riper years, and of which aht 
nleft abundant evidence in various written compoHitiuns,(l) 
Oa her passage to Bpaiu, in mid-winter, the il(.ct encountered 
I'll treroendoua gales, that part of it was shipwrecked, and 
„ai«t'3 -vessel had well-nigh foundered. She retained, 
'BTOr, soffiaient composure, amidnt the perils of her situa- 

^j to indite her own epitaph, in the form of a pleasant 

AHoh, which Fontenelle has made the subject of one of bit 
lurinK dialogues, nbere he affects to consider the fortitude 
■played by her at thb awful tnoment as surpassing that i^ 
t pbilosophio Adrian in his dying hour, or the vaunte4 
mnsm of IJato of Utica.(2) Fortunately, however, Margaret's 
nstaph was not needed ; aha arrived in saftrty at the port of 
wnbuiider, in the Aaturios, early in March 1497- 

^B yonnK prince of the Asturias, accompanied by the king 
las laUier, hastened towards the north to receive his royal 
^nistreas, whom tbey met and escorted to Burgas, where sll4 
ns received with the highest marks of satin taction by ik» 
iCneeu and the whole court. Preparations were instautiy mod* 
tr sDlemnising the nuptials of the roytU puir, after the expir&- 
im of Lest, in a Btyle of magnificence such as had nevee 
lefore been witnessed under the present reign. The marriaM 
Kremony took place on the 3rd of April, and was performed or 
fte archbishop of Toledo, in the presence of the Erandeex and 
liampal nobility of Cantile, the foreign ambaitsadora, and tlw 
degl^es from Aragou. Among these latter were the mogis- 
Ueaof the principal cities, clothed in their municipal insignia,' 
Bd crimson robes of ofBce, who seem to have had quite as imv 
grtant ports assigned them by their democratic communltiea,, 
I tiaa and all similar pageants, as any of the nobility M' 

fitry. The nnptiala were followed by a brilliant successioft 
fgUt, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and oUier warlike epeotaolo^i, 
L which the matchless chivalry of Spain poured into the liaW 
r, OpOB EpiBt. epiat. 171. — Garkboy, Compoodlo, tom. lb 
ilUud, Rtralilif, lom. Uj. pp. tlfi, 433,— Suidoial, UbU)d%« 

aTpoiiUc addnsses. and diicoime on bcr mm UIe, Iwvs been i^oUcctxt 
_-. 1 __^-,. -t^ .1.1- J .< T - r-. ^j Mareajitlqc- " ' -- — 
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to display tlieir magnificence ahd prowess in the presenoe of 
their future queen. (1) The chronicles of the day remark oi 
the striking contrast exhibited at these entertainments, betwwd 
the gray and familiar manners of Margaret and her flemid 
nobles, and the pomp and statel3r ceremonial of the Gastiliti 
court, to which, indeed, the Austrian princess, nurtured as dbi 
had been in a Parisian atmosphere, could never be whoU| 
reconciled. (2) 

The marriage of the heir apparent conld not liave been cele- 
brated at a more auspicious period. It was in the midst ol 
negotiations for a general peace, when tiie nation might reason- 
ably hope to taste the sweets of repose, after so many imintef* 
rupted years of war. Every bosom swelled with exultation li 
contemplating the glorious aestinies of their coontry under thi 
beneficent sway of a prince, the first heir of the hitherto divided 
monarchies of Spain. Alas ! at the moment when Ferddnaad 
and Isabella, blessed in the affections of their people, and son 
rounded by all the tronhies of a glorious reign, seemed to hav4 
reached the very zenitn of human felicity, they were doomed ts 
receive one of those mournful lessons wmch admonish us that 
all earthly prosperity is but a dream. (3) 

Kot long after Prince John's marriage, the sovereiffns hid 
the satisfaction to witness that of their daughter Isabella, wluk 
notwithstanding her repugnance to a second union, hod yidided 
at length to the urgent entreaties of her parents to reoeive the 
addresses of her Portuguese lover. She required as the piioe d 
this, ho\vever, that Emanuel should first banish the Jews fntm 
his dominions, where they had bribed a restinj^-place sinoe 
their expulsion from Spain ; a circumstance to which the snper- 

(1) That these were not mere holiday sports, was proved by the melancholy 
death of Alonso de Cardenas, son of the comendador of Leon, who lost Uii 
life in a tourney.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 1. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1497. — Mariana, Hist, de Espidia, torn. fl. 
lib. 26, cap. 16. — Lauuza, Historias, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Abarca, Reyes de AFBgon, 
torn. ii. fol.- 330. — '* Y aunquc," says the last author, '* a la princessa sete 
dexaron todos sus criados, estilos, y entrctenimicntos, sc la advirtio, que en 
las cerumonias no havia de tratar a las personas Reales y Grandes con la 
familiaridad y Uaneza de las cases de Austria, Borgonia, y Francia, sino con k 
gravedad y mcsnrada autoridad de los R(^ycs y nacioncs de Espana!*' The 
sixth volume of the Spanish Academy of Hi>tory contains an inventory, taken 
from the archives of Simancas, of the rich plate and Jewfis presented to the 
princess Margraret on the day of her marriage. They are said to be ** of 8udi 
value and perfect workmanship, that tlie lilce was never before seen.** (Host. 
11, pp. 338 — 342.) Isabella had turned these baubles to good account in the 
war of Granada. She was too simple in her taste to attach much valoe to 
luxury of apparel. 

(3) It is precisely this period, or rather the whole period firom 1493 to 1407, 
which Oviedo selects as that of the greatest splendour and festivity at the 
court of the Catholic sovereigrns: — *' Rl ano do 1493, y uno 6 dos despues, y 
aun hasta cl de 1497 anos fue cuawdo V& cotte de Vo% e.«Yea CatcSlicos Don 

Fernando e Dona Isabel de gloriosa Tnen\ot\ai tci«i;& «\c\gc«ii& ^c^cccvo^ ^ tna 
'Vfiroz^jados, vino en su corte, 6 mas eucutn\it«ida axvdxjLX^o \3b. %;«^4v»&^«iMh 
^ scrvicioa de e-aiaiics <S daxaaa.** — Qluiuc\»se3Q»at "ill's. ^»X. \» «^2a&3tf&« 
dfal. 44, 
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Ititiions pnnceEB impntad the iDisfortDQes which ha4 falicn o 
1 the royal nouae of Portugal. EmaDuel, whose ow] 
mjad revolted at this lUijust and impolitio measure, wl 
noag'h III alhiw his pasaioa Ut get the better of his ptitA 
ana passed smtence of exile on every lEraelite in hil 
n 1 fumishiii^, perhaps, the onl:^ example in which loTJ 
a made one of tlie thousand motives for persecuting tl 

age, ushered in under snch ill-omened ao'ipioei^B 

Jti oelebrated at the frontier town of Valeuola de Alcantart^ 1 
t Qte presenoo of the Catholio EoverelKna, without pomp or 1 
uie of any kind. While they were detained there, an ex- ' 
uarrived from Balaraanca, bringing: tidinfp of the daneerouf i 
em of their son, the prince of the Asturias. He hod bcAii ' 
d with a fever in the midst of the public rejoicings ta ' 
ii bia arrival with his youthful bride in that city hud givan. 
The Bymptoms spee<my assumed an alarming oharaoter. 
le prince's constitution, naturally delicate, though BtrengChcned 
« life of habitual temperance, sunk under the violence of the 
' ind when his father, who poet«d with all possible bx- 
o Bolamanca, arrived there, no hopes wore entertained I 

a (2) ' 

_^ . owerer, endeavoured to cheer his son with hojwi 

"^ ioh he did not feel himself ; but the young prince tuld hia I 
i it was loo late to be deceived; that he was prepared ta~ 
A with a world which, in its best estate, naa tilled wit 
nity ODcl vexation ; and that all he now desired was, that h) 
■ants might feel the same sincere resignation to the divi 
II which ne experienced himself. Ferdinand eatheredn 
rtitude from the example of his heroic son, whiise piveai,,^ 
were unhappily too soon verified. lie expired en tbe 4th 4 
October, 1497, in Iht twentieth year of hia aije, in the an 
nirit <i( Christian pbilosupby wtuch be had displaytd diu'iiivV 
'awhdeillness.O) ■ 
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Ferdinand, apprehensive of the effect which the abrupt intd 
ligence of this calamity might have on the queen, caused letta 
to be sent at brief intervals, containing accounts of the gradiu 
decline of the prince's health, so as to prepare her for 111 
inevitable stroke. Isabella, however, who through all her Icfl 
career of prosperous fortune may be said to have kept her heti 
in constant trailing for the dark hour of adversity, receivi 
the fatal tidings in a spirit of meek and humble acquiesoeiM 
testifying her resignation in the beautiful language of Sori| 
ture, '* The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath token aw«3 
blessed be his name !"(l) 

** Thus," says Martyr, who had the melancholy satisfaotto 
of rendering the last sad offices to his royal pupil. " was Ui 
low the hope of all Spain." " Never was there a aeath," saj 
another chronicler, ** which occasioned such deep and genen 
lamentation throughout the land." All the unavailing honoin 
which afi'ection could devise, were |)aid to his memory. H 
funeral obsequies were celebrated with melancholy splendoii 
and his remains deposited in the noble Dominican monastei 
of St. Thomas at Avila, which had been erected by his parent 
The court put on a new and deeper mourning than that nitherl 
used, as if to testify their unwonted grief. (2) All offices, publ 
and private, were closed for forty days; and sable-cowiin 
banners were suspended from the walls and portals of the oitie 
Such extraordinary tokens of public sorrow bear strong test 
mony to the interest felt in the young prince, independently < 
his exalted station ; siinilar, and perhaps more unequivoo 
evidence of his worth, is afforded by abundance of contempc 
rary notices, not merely in works designed for the pubUoTbt 
in private correspondence. The learned Martyr, in partioolt: 
whose situation, as Prince John's preceptor, affordea him tl 
best opportunities of observation, is unbounded in commendi 
tions of his royal pupil, whose extraordinary promise of inta 
Icctual and moral excellence had furnished him with ti 
happiest, alas ! delusive auguries, for the future destiny of h: 
country. (3) 

Deza. — Peter Martjrr, in more of a classic than a Christian vein, refetB Wat 
John's composure in his latter hours to his familiarity with the divine Aii 
totlc : — " ^Etatem quae ferebat superabat j nee mirum tamen. Periegen 
namque divini Aristotelis pleraque volumina," &c.— Ubi supra. 

(1} Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 183.— Martyr draws an afllecthig picto 

of the anguish of the bereaved parents, which betrayed itself in locks ma 

eloquent than words: " Reges tantam dissimulare serumnam nitnntori a 

noii prostratum in intemis ipsorum animum cemimus } oculos alter in ftade 

altcrius crcbro conjiciunt, in propatulo scdcntes. Unde quid lateat pronto 

Nimirum tamen, dCHinerciit humanft came vestiti esse homlbaes, essentqi 

odamante duriores, nisi quid amiserint sentirent." 

(H) Blancaa, Coronacioncs de los SerewVaAiuo^ 'B.cr]e& de kojuaa (Zaragos 

JC4I), lib. a, cap. J8.— Garibay, Compendio, \om.N!L.Yv\i.\<i,c»:ft.^. %wSuW 

wa« substituted /or the white serge, wYi\cYi\a;xiX\aa\tok.^\«A.\««OL\aRA.^a' 

monniing dreaa. . .^ xx .. 

'"'Peter Martyr, Opus Eplat. cp«t. \%^.— OwSJokj, ^atNB«o»!«i^ Vn 



a devolved 

_. , , o - .-. Inlellipence, 

. . as received soon of ter that event, that the aroHdukB 

ip, witli the restleaa ambitioo which dietinyuiahed him ii 
■life, had aasucoed for himself and his wife Joanna thi 



''Hug and oneen of Portugal in Castile, in order U. „ 

' nition of their rights by the DationEil le^slature. The 

pah*, accordingly, in ohedience lo the summoiu, quitted 

capital of Lisbon earl; in the Bpriug of 1498. In their 

tee throQgh the ooimtry they were mflpiiHcently enter- 

, i at the castles of the great Castilian lords, and towards 

elosG of April rcachecl tha ancient city of Toledo, where iho 

* had been convtued to receive them. (2) 

fT the usual oalha of recopnition had been tendered, with- 

oppotition, by the different branches to the FortuR^iciio 
loee, the court adjourned to Saragossa, where the legislature 
iiagon was assembled for a similar purpose. 
tme apprehensions were entertaiaed, however, of the ua- 
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r. Hilt. d< Portiiesl. tnni, 1v. p. lai .- Csrbitfil 
Betm, BiuQpa. Portaeueu, toni. U. pp. lao. : 

1 babellE,"' ho mys, "sppmred leanineon ttii 
s de CvilejAA, comcndador of LeoTX, Bad oT i 
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favourable disposition of that body, since the socces 
females was not countenanced by the ancient nsage 
country ; and the Aragonese, as Martyr remarks in on< 
Epistles, '* were well known to be a pertinacious rac 
would leave no stone unturned in the maintenance o 
constitutional rights."(l) 

These apprehensions were fully realised ; for, no sooi 
the obu-ct of the present meetin&r laid before cortes in a 
from tne throne, with which parliamentary business in 
was always opened, than decided opposition was manif 
a proceeding which it was dedaredf nad no precedent : 
historv. The succession of the crown, it was contend 
been limited by repeated testaments of their princes ' 
heirs ; and practice and public sentiment had so fax cc 
with this, that the attempted violation of the rule by Pi 
Fourth, in favour of his own daughters, had plungea th< 
in a civil war. It was further urged, that by the will 
very last monarch, John the Second, it was provided t 
crown should descend to the male issue of his son Fer 
and, in default of such, to the male issue of Ferd 
daughters, to the entire exclusion of the females, 
events, it was better to postpone the consideration of thii 
until the result of the queen of Portugal's premanoy, 1 
advanced, should be abcertained ; since, should it prove 
son, all doubts of constitutional validity would be remo*) 

In answer to these objections, it was stated, that no 
law existed in Aragon, excluding females from the suoi 
tliat an example had already occurred, as far back in 
the twelfth century, of a queen who held the crown in ] 
right ; that the acknowledged power of females to tram 
right of succession necessarily inferred that right exit 
themselves ; that the present monarch had doubtless as 
tent authority as his predecessors to regulate the law < 
ritance, and that his act, supported by the supreme ai 
of cortes, might set aside any former disposition of the 
that this interference was called for by the present opp< 
of maintaining the permanent union of Castile andT. 
without which they must otherwise return to their 
divided state, ^d comparative insignificance. (2) 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 194. — Abarca, Reyes de Arago: 
fol. 334. — Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 27, cap. 3. 

(2) Blancas, Comnientarii, p. 2/3. — Idem, Coronaciones, lib. 1, 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 27, cap. 3.— Zurita, Hist, del 
nando, torn. y. fol. 55, 5o. It is remarkable that the Aragonese i 
readily have acquiesced in the right of females to convey a title to 1 
which they could not enjoy themselves. This was precisely the pri 
which Edward III. set up his claim to the throne of France, a prindi 

pugnaut to the commoiicst rules of \\\\\ctS.taivce \» oXsVawo. wdy cou 
The exclusion of females in Aragon couVd tvot v^^^^^ ^ ^^ IwsisA: 
express law, as in France j but the practice, vntti XJaa ^ifie^x^tsa 
example three ceutaries ola, was quite as xxiuIoTia, 
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These arguments, hower cogent, were far from Ixir.^' coii- 

dnsive with the opposite party ; and the debate was protracted 

to such lengl^, that Isabella, impatient of an opposition to what 

the practice in her own dominions had taufrht her to rosard as 

tiw inalienable right of her daughter, inconsiderately exclaimed, 

"It would be better to reduce the country by arms at once, 

film endure this insolence of the cortes." To which Antouio 

de Fonseca, the same cavalier who spoke his mind so fearlessly 

folCmg Charles the Eighth on his march to Naples, had the 

independence to reply, " That the Aragoncsc liad only acted as 

toocfand loyal subjects, who, as they were accustomed to mind 

mar oaths, considered well before they took them; and that 

they must certainly stand excused if they moved with caution 

m an affair which tney found so difficult to I'ustify hj precedent 

in their history." (1) This blunt expostulation of the honest 

eonrtier, equally creditable to the sovereign who could endure, 

tnd the subject who could moke it, was received in the frank 

■pint in which it was given, and probably opened Isabella's 

eyes to her own precipitancy, as we iind no further allusion to 

Doerciye measures. 

Before anything was determined, the discussion was suddenly 
brought to a close by an unforeseen and most melancholy eventii 
—the death of the queen of Portugal, the unfortunate subject 
of it. That princess had possessed a feeble constitution from 
her birth, with a strong tendency to pulmonary complaints. 
She had early felt a presentiment that she should not survive 
the birth of ner child ; this feeling strengthened as she ap- 
proached the period of her delivery ; and in less than one hour 
after that event, which took place on the 23rd of August, 1498, 
Ab expired in the arms of her affiicted parents. (2) 

This blow was almost too much for the unhappy mother, 
whose spirits had not yet had time to rally since tne death of 
her only son. She, indeed, exhibited the outward marks of 
composure, testifying the entire resignation of one who had 
kuned to rest her hopes of happiness on a better world. She 
uhooled herself so far as to continue to take an interest in all 
her public duties, and to watph over the common weal with the 
Hune maternal soHcitude as before ; but her health gradually 
sunk under this accumulated load of sorrow, which threw a 
degp shade of melancholy over the evening of her life. 

lie infant, whose birth had cost so dear, proved a male, and 
received the name of Miguel, in honour of the saint on whose 

^1) Blancas, Coronaciones, lib. 3, cap. 18.— Zurita, Hist, del Rcy Hernando, 
torn. V. lib. 3, cap. 30. It is a proof ot the high esteem in which Isabella held 
tUs independent statesman, that we find liis name mentioned in her testament 
among half a dozen others, whom she particularly recommended to Yvw «wxi- 
cesson for their meritorious and loyal services. See the document in. Botiaet , 
:ibcanos Varios, p. 334. 

('^ ^^ariuijid, Ana2e8,MS. afios 1470, I4fl8. — Horez, Kcvnoa Ca.\\\6\\coa, 
7- //. pp. 846, 847.^F^a y Sonsa, Burcpa Portuguesa, tdm. \i. p. &0\, 
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day he first saw the li?ht. In order to dissipate, in 
degree, the pc-neral gloom oeeasioned by the late eatastr 
it was thoiierht best to exhibit the young* prince before th( 
of his future subjects ; and he was accordingly borne 1 
arms of his nurse, in a magniHeeut litter, through the s: 
of the city, escorted by the principal nobility. Measures 
then taken for obtaining the sanction of his legitimate o 
to the crown. Whatever doubts had been entertained « 
validity of the mothers title, there could be none whate' 
the child's; since those who denied the right of femal 
inherit for themselves, admitted their power of conveying 
a right to male issue. As a preliminary step to the ] 
recognition of the prince, it was necessary tc^name a guai 
who should be empowei-ed to make the requisite enga^n 
and to act in his behalf. The Justice of Aragon, in his o 
capacity, after due examination, appointed the grand- pa: 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to the office of guardians durir 
minority, which would expire by law at the age of fourtee 

On Saturday, the 22nd of September, when the queer 
sufficiently recovered from a severe illness, brought on b 
late sufferings, the four arms of the cortes of Aragon asser 
in the house of deputation at Saragossa ; and Ferdinan 
Isabella made oath as guardians of the heir apparent 1 
the Justice, not to exercise any jurisdiction whatever i 
name of the young prince during his minority; enga 
moreover, as far as in their power, that-, on his coming o 
lie should swear to respect tne laws and liberties of the r 
before entering on any of the rights of sovereignty himself, 
four estates then took the oath of fealty to Pnnce Mig[D 
lawful heir and successor to the crown of Aragon ; wit 
protestation that it should not be construed into a precede 
exacting such an oath hereafter during the minority o 
heir apparent. With such watchful attention to constitui 
forms of procedure did the neople of Aragon endeavour to s 
tlieir liberties ; forms which continued to be observed in 
times, long after those liberties had been swept away. (2) 

In the month of January of the ensuing year, the 3 
prince's succession was duly confirmed by the cortes of Cc 

\], Blancas, Commcntarii, pp. 510, 511. — Idem, Coronadoncs, lib. 3, c 
— Geninimo Martcl, Fnrma «le Cclcbrar Cortes en Aragon (Zara^ozo, 
cap. 44.— Alvaro Gomez, De Rebus Gcstis a Francisco Ximeiiio Ci 
'Compluti, 156y), fol. 24.— Lanuza, Historias, lib. 1, cap. 9. 

'2) HUncaK, Con)nacioncs, ubi supra.— Idem, Commcntarii, pp. 511 

The reverence of the Ara^onese for their institutions is shown in th 

ser\'ance of the most insignificant cercmonip:!. A remarkable instance 

r>ccurrc(l in the year 1481, at Sara^rossa, wtion the queen having l>ccn < 

tuletl iietttenant-gennral of the kinv;t\on\, awA CLvi\5 ^\\\«A.V?lr<.\ to hold a co 

the absence of the king her lmsba\u\,"w\\o,\jy tW w\cw\\\. Xti-^^ \A >3d 

uvw required to pre.siile <)ver it lu \>crsou, \t \<\va v\c«vv\cA. vwi^itssax^ \r 

a fttnnal act of thC' Icf^islaturc, lor opcniue VVve »\oot lot\\MX ^\\\W^ 

Ukuicaa, Alocio dc Proceder en Corlcs dc Mbl^ou v,X;«tt.^oxii»\^\\^»v 
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and, in the following? March, by that of rorlupral. Tims, fur 
once, the crowns of the three iiuniaivhits of Castile, Arajroii, 
and Portugal, were suspended over one liead. Tlie J'ortuiriiuse 
retaining the bitterness of ancient rivalr>', looked with distrust 
it the prospect of a union ; fearing, with some reason, tliat the 
importance of the lesser state would be whcjlly merp^ed in tliut 
of the greater. But the untimely death of the destined heir ot 
thne honours, which took place before he had completed Iiis 
Meond year, removed the causes of jealousy, and defeat eil tlie 
only chance, which had ever occurred, of bringing under the 
aune rule three independent nations, which, from their common 
origin, their geographical position, and, above all, their resein- 
bbuLce in manners, sentiments, and language, would seem to 
Laye originally been intended to form but one. (I) 
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If the beginning of 1495, the soTeroigns lost their old and 

luthful minister, the grand cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro Gon- 

nles de Mendoza. He was the fourth son of the celebrated 

marams of Santillana, and was placed by his talents at the 

heaf of a family, every member of which must be allowed to 

I liave exhibited a rare union of public and private virtue. The 

I cardinal reached the age of sixty-six, wlien his days were 

I tenoinated, after a long and painful illness, on the 11th of 

January, at his palace of Guadalaxara.(2) 

Cl) Faria y Sonsa, Europa PortuRuesa, torn. ii. up, 501, .107.— Bcmalflez, 
R<7efl Catdlicos, MS. cap. 154. — Carl){ual, Anales, MS. ano Iiog.- Zurita, Hist. 
4ri Bey Hernando, torn. v. lib. 3, cap. 33.— Sandoval, Hist, del £mp. Carles V. 
torn. L p. 4. 

(S) CkriMJal, Anales, MS. auo 1495.— Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran 
CMenal, lib. S, cap. 45, 46.— Zurita, Anolcs, torn. v. fol. 61.— Pulsar, Claros 
▼aranes, tit. 4. His disorder was an abscess on the kidneys, w\ueU co\vfts\<ivi. 
klm to the house nearij a year before his death. When this cveiA \v«cvppcac(\, 
I ft ithte crw» ofextnonHnaiy magnitude and splendour, shaived yvccifecVj Vftk^i 
tkat aa hif armg, was aeen in the heavens directly over his house, bN bl cto^'<i 
SLSaSSZ^n^^^S}^ ^^P jhourt. a ftiU account of wYuch tnor ^ixvVg 
^S^^^i^S/K^aS:*^^* ^^' «nd has oUaancd oa..? ct^^ v^VXA. 
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In the unhappy feuds hetween Henry the Fourth and 
younger brother Alfonso, the cardinal had remained faith 
to the former ; but, on the death of that monarch, he threw 
whole weight, with that of his powerful family, into the so 
of Isabella, whether influenced by a conviction of her supei 
claims, or her capacity for government. This was a m 
important acquisition to the royal cause ; and Mendoza's o 
summate talents for business, recommended by the most agr 
able address, secured him the confidence of bom Ferd^ana a 
Isabella, who had long been disgusted with the rash and ai 
gant bearing of their old minister Carillo. 

On the death of that turbulent prelate, Mendoza sncceec 
to the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. ^ His new situation na* 
rally led to still more intimate relations with the sovereig 
who imiformly deferred to his experience, consulting him 
all important matters, not merely of a public, but of a priv 
nature. In short, he gained sucn ascendancy in the cabin 
during a long ministry of more than twenty years, that he ^ 
pleasantly c^led by the courtiers the ** third ting of Spain." 

The minister did not abuse the confidence so generou 
reposed in him. He called the attention of his royal wistx 
to objects most deserving it. His views were naturally gra 
and lofty ; and, if he sometimes yielded to the fanatical impu 
of the age, he never failed to support her heartily in evi 
generous enterprise for the advancement of her people. Wl 
raised to the rank of primate of Spain, he indulged hi? nata 
inclination for pomp and magniticence. He nilcd his pal 
with pages, selected from the noblest families in the kingdc 
whom he carefully educated. He maintained a numerous be 
of armed retainers, which, far from being a mere empty pagea 
formed a most effective corps for public service on all requi£ 
occasions. He dispensed the immense revenues of his bishop 
with the same munificent hand which has so frequently dist 
guished the Spanish prelacy, encouraging learned men, a 
endowing public institutions. The most remarkable of th 
were the college of Santa Cruz at Valladolid, and the hospi 
of the same name for foundlings at Toledo, the erection 
wliich, completed at his sole charge, consumed more Uian 1 
years each. (2) 

The cardinal, in his younger days, was occasionally sedui 

(I) Alvaro Gomez says of him, "Nam prseter clarissimmn, turn natalii 

turn fortunse, turn dignitatis splcndorem, quae in illo omamenta saroma en 

incredibilem oniroi sublimitatcm cum pari morum facilitate, elegantili 

conjunxerat; ut merito locum in republic& summo proximum ad sapren 

usguc diem tenucrit." (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 9.) Martyr, notidny 

cardinal's death, bestows the foUovnng btvef but comprehensive panegyric 

him : — " Periit Gonsalus, Mendotln dom^ apVcaCiOT eX\\»\<\BLiKiL\-v«sU.t<v> 

universa coiebat Hispania, quern exterV etiasn. ^toicJc5«.% N«o«x«k^«&irQs« ^ 

ordo cardineaa colleeam sibl esse gloTvabatvw.''— Ov^a'^^^^^^^''*^"^^* 

(2) Salaztur de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gt«iiC«AciQa3L, W-^*-«l^»^^— 
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vy those amorous propensities in whioli the Spanish dergy 
reely indulged, contaminated, perhaps, by the example of 
lieir Mahometan neighbours. He left several children oy his 
imours with two^ ladies of rank, from whom some of the best 
unses in the kingdom are descended. (1) A characteristic 
mecdote is recorded of him in relation to this matter. An 
sefllesiastic, who one day delivered a discourse in his presence, 
bxdc occasion to advert to the laidty of the age, in general terms 
iadeed, but beannjEr too pertinent an application to the cardinal, 
bo be mistaken. The attendants of the latter boiled with indig- 
nation at the preacher's freedom, whom they determined to 
diastise for his presumption. They prudently, however, post- 
pooed this until they should see what effect the discourse had 
m their master. The cardinal, far from betraying any resent- 
ment, took no other notice of the preacher than to send him a 
iieh of choice game, which had been served up at his own table, 
vfaere he was entertaining a party of friends that day, accom- 
[ttnying it at the same time, by way of sauce, with a substan- 
ial donative of gold doblas ;. an act of Christian charitv not at 
lU to the taste of his own servants. It wrought its enects on 
hB wortiiy divine, who at once saw the error of his ways, and, 
ijB next time he moxmted the pulpit, took care to frame his 
iiscourse in such a manner as to counteract the former un- 
kvourable impressions, to the entire satisfaction, if not edifica- 
ion of his audience. " Nowadays," says the honest biographer 
irho reports the incident, himself a lineal descendant of tho 
iaidinal, "the preacher .would not have escaped so easilv. 
ind with good reason ; for the Hol;^ Gospel should be discreetly 
preached, * cum grano salis,' that is to say, with the decorum 
md deference due to majestjr and men of high estate." (2) 

When Cardinal Mendoza's illness assumed an alarmilig aspect, 
the court removed to the neighbourhood of Quadalaxara, wnere 
be was confined. The king and queen, especially the latter, 
with the affectionate concern whicn she manifested for more 
than one of her faithful subjects, used to visit him in person, 
testifying her sympathy for nis sufferings, and benefiting by 
the hghts of the sagacious mind which had so long helped to 
guide her. She still further showed her regard for her old 

(I) " Gran yaron, y muy experimentado y pmdente en neg^ocios,'* says 
Oriedo of the cardinal, " pero d vueUets de lets negociaciones desta vida, tuvo 
\tis hyos varones/* &c. Then follows a full notice of this graceless progeny, 
^itnincaagrenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. l, dial. 8. 

(S) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 66. The 
ioctn Pedro Salazar de Mendoza's biography of his illustrions relative is a 
nry fair specimen of the Spanish style of bookmaking iu ancient times. One 
ivent seems to suggest another with about as much cohesion as the rhymes of 
'The House tliat Jack built." There is scarcely a place or personage ol tvQ)\j& 
hattte grand cardJnaJ was brought in contact with in the covmc Ql\i\aYA%» 
iioee history ia not made the theme of profuse dissertatloii. "NcwVy *^ 
5E^S^S^^te'c%^*"^'^' ^'^^^'^^ distinguished meuNfiUo BwAxMatea. 
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minister by condescending to accept tHe office of his ex< 
which she punctually discharged, superintending: the d 
tion of his effects according to his testament, (1) and partic 
the erection of the statelv hospital of Santa Cruz, before 
tioned, not a stone of which was laid before his death. (2) 
In one of her interviews with the dying minister, the 
requested his ad\dce respecting the nomination of his sue 
The cardinal, in reply, earnestly cautioned her against i 
any one of the principal nobihty to this dignity, almc 
exalted for any subject, and which, when combined 

Sowerful family connections, would enable a man of fc 
isx>osition to defy the royal authoritv itself, as they ha 
bitter experience in the case of Archbishop Carillo. On 
pressed to name the individual whom he thought best qu 
in every point of view for the office, he is said to ha.ve ] 
mended Fray Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, a friar 
Franciscan order, and conl'ossor of the queen. As this ea 
dinary personage exercised a more important control o^ 
destinies of his country than any other subject durij 
remainder of the present reign, it will be necessary to p 
reader in possession of his history. (3) 

Ximenez de Cisneros, or Ximenes, as he is usually i 
was bom at the little town of Tordelaguna, in the year 1^ 
of an ancient but decayed family. (5) He was early de 

(1) ** Non hoc," says Tacitus with truth, " praecipuum amicoram 
est, prosequi defnnctum ig^iavo questu: sed quae volucrit meminis: 
mandaverit exsequi.'* — Annales, lib. 2, sect. 71. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 143. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 
Salazar de Meudoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardeual, lib. 2, cap. 45. — A fo 
hospital does not seem to have come amiss in Spain, where, accoi 
Salazar, the wretched parents frequently destroyed their ofifepring^ by 
them into wells and pits, or exposing them in desert places to die of 
" Tke more comptissionate,** he observes, " laid them at the doors of ck 
where they were too often w^orried to death by dogs and other animals 
grand cardinal's nephew, who founded a similar institution, is said 
furnished an asylum in the coiwsc of his life to no less than 13,000 « 
little victims !— Ibid. cap. 6l. 

(3) Salazar de Mcn<loza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap- 46.— 
De Rebus Gestis, fol. 8. The dying cardinal is said to have reconu 
among other tilings, that the queen should repair any wrong done to 
Beltraneja, by marrying her with the young prince of the Asturias 
suggestion was so little to Isabella's taste that she broke off the conve 
saying, '* the good man wandered and talked nonsense." 

(4) It is singular that Fiechier should have blundered some tweni 
in the date of Ximenes' birth, which he makes 1 157. (Hist, de Ximene 
p. 3.) It is not snigular that Marsollier should.— Histoire du Bfinif 
Cardinal Ximenez (Toulouse, 1694), liv. 1, p. 3. 

(5) The honoiurable extraction of Ximenes is intimated in Juan V< 
verses at the end of the Complutensiau Polyglot :— 

** Nomine Cisnerins clarS. de stirpe parentum, 
Et meritis factus clarior ipse suis." 

Fray Pedro dc Quiutanilla y Mcndoza maVica a ?;oo(\Vj ^«cvcaloeical trci 

hero, of which King Pelayo, King PcpViv, C\v^T\«cML:goft» ^jsA ciew 

worthies, arc the respectable roots. (.ProceiivVa. BtCotcaXan&» v»* '*— ' 

cording to Qonzalo de Oviedo, "hia laXYict >n»s «^ "5«>ox \aa»S^,^\i 
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bv his parents or the church, and, after studying grammar at 
AicaM, was remoTcd at fourteen to the university of Salamanca. 
Here he went through the regular course of instruction then 
imrsued, devoting himself assiduously to the civil and canon 
law, and at the end of six years received the degree of hachelor 
in each of them, a circumstance at that time of rare occur- 
ieiioe.(l) 

Three years after quitting the university, the young bachelor 
nmoved by the advice of nis parents to Home, as aifording a 
l)etter fiela for ecclesiastical preferment than he could ftnd at 
home. Here he seems to have attracted some notice by the 
diligence with which he devoted himself to his professional 
itaaies and employments. But still he was far fL*om reai)ing 
the golden fruits presaged by his kindred ; and at the expira- 
tion of six years he was suddenly recalled to his native country 
by the death of his father, who left his affairs in so embarrassed 
aoondition, as to require his immediate presence. (2) 

Before his return, Ximenes obtained a papal bull, or expecta- 
tite, preferring him to the first benefice of a speciiicd value which 
ihonold b^some vacant in the see of Toledo. Several years 
elapsed before such a vacancy offered itself by the death of tho 
udlipri^ of Uzeda (1473) ; and Ximenes took possession of that 
Hvin^ by virtue of tne apostolic grant. 

This assumption of the papal court to dispose of the church 
living at its own pleasure, had been lonjj: regarded bjr the 
^Miiiards as a flagrant imposition ; and Carillo, the archbishop 
of Toledo, in whose diocese the vacancy occurred, was not 
likely tamely to submit to it. He ha.d, moreover, promised this 
yny place to one of his own followers. He determined, accord- 
ingly, to compel Ximenes to surrender his pretensions in favour 
of tbe latter ; and, finding argument ineffectual, resorted to 
force, confining him in tho fortress of Uzeda, whence he was 
subsequently removed to the strong tower of Santorcaz, then 
Baed as a prison for contumacious ecclesiastics. But Carillo 
pnderstood little^ of the temper of Ximenes, which was too 
inflexible to be broken by persecution. The archbishop in time 
hecame convinced of this, and was persuaded to release him, but 
not till after an imprisonment of more than six years. (3) 

^Knfchis little substance on the education of his children, was obliged to take 
vpttie profession of an advocate.— Quincuagenas, MS. 

Cl) Quintanilla, Archetsrpo, p. 6. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, Ximen. fol. 2. — 
Mem, Miscellancar. MS. ex Bibliothec& Rogia Matritensi, torn. ii. fol. 189. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 2. — Idem, Miscellanear. MS. ubl supra. — 
Sogenio de Robles, Compendio de la Yida y Hazanas del Cardenal Don Fray 
ftandsco Ximencz de Cisneros (Toledo, l604), cap. 11. 

(3) Quintanilla, Archctypo, pp. 8, 10. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 2. 
— Flfiduer, Hist, de Ximenes, pp. 8 — 10. — Suma de la Vida del R.S. Csirdenal 
IHa Fr. Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, sacada de los McinoT\ai\e& de 3^wx ^ 
'^tS^ff, P^ de Cdmara, d de alffunaa Perscmas que ensuTictapoloTwacoTk.*. 
mMjlaatrisima Senora Dona Catalina de la Zerda, Condeaa Aft Cqim^^ 
ib> JHog gwude, y de au Giacia, por on Criado de su Cwa, ^S. 
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Ximenes, thns rest: re i to frord in, and placed in undisturbed 
possession of his beneile';'. woa deair-.us ot "withdrawing from the 
jurisdiction of his viniieiivj suy.-trrior : and not long after 
effected an excharig-:- for the cLai lainihip of Siguenza, 1480. 
In this new sit'tiati.n he cevoted himseli' ^-ith renewed ardour 
to his th-ji.l'g:oal studies, cecupyir.? himself diligenlly, 
moreover, with Hebrew and ChaldLe, his knowledge of whidi 
proved of no little use in the concoction of nis famoiu 
Polyglot 

Mendoza was at that time bishop of Sigucnza. It was im- 
possible that a man of his penetration should come in contact 
with a character like that of Ximones, without discemin|: its 
extraordinary qualities. It was not long before he appointed 
him his vicar, with the administration of his diocese ; m which 
situation he displayed such capacity for business, that the 
count of Cifuentes, on falling into the' hands of the Moors, after 
the unfortunate affair of the jiLxarquia, confided to him the sole 
management of his vast estates during his captivitv.(l) 

But these secular conc»:ms grew more and more distasteful to 
Ximenes, whose naturallv austere and contemplative disposition 
had been deepened, propably, by the melancholy inciaents of 
his life, into stern religious enthusiasm. He determined, 
therefore, to break at once from the shackles which bound him 
to the world, and seek an asylum in some religious establiBh- 
ment, where he might devote himself unreservedly .to the 
service of Heaven. He^ selected for this purpose the Obser- 
yantines of the Franciscan order, the most rigid of the 
monastic societies. He resigned his various employments and 
benefices, with annual rents to the amount of two thousand 
ducats, and, in defiance of the arguments and entreaties of his 
friends, entered on his noviciate in the convent of San Juan de 
los Roves, at Toledo ; a superb pile then erecting by the 
Spanish novereigns,*in pursuance of a vow made during the war 
of Granada. (2) 

He distinguished his noviciate by practising every ingenious 
varietv of mortification with which superstition has contrived 
to swell the inevitable catalogue of human sufterings. He slept 
on the ground, or on the hard fioor, with a billet of wood for 
his pillow. He wore haircloth next his skin; and exercised 
himself with fasts, vigils, and stripes, to a degree scarcely sur- 

(1) Suma de la Vida dc Cisncros, MS.— Gomez, dc Rebus Gcstis, fol. 8.— 
Robles, Vida de Ximcncz, cap. 11. — Ovicdo, Quincuagenas, MS. diaL de 
Ximciii. 

C2) Quintanilla, Archctypo, p. 11.— Gomez, Mi&ccllanear. MS. ubi supra.— 
Idem, De IlchuK (ycstis, fol. 4. — This edifice, says Salazar de Mcmlozo, in 
respect to its Hacristy, choir, cloisters, library, ike, was the most sumptuous 
and noted of its time. It was OTif;inaUy destined by the Catholic soverdgiu 
for the place of Hcpulturc ; an honour aftcrK&x(i% Tc^cr<i«^ toe v^t«svm1&^ on its 
recovery firom the infldcls. The great chopcY -was ^tv\NsJttfidL'«\\>R.\>a!t\s»«^ 
taken ti-om the duiifircons ot Malaga, \n vjXuc!^ \.)aa ^ww* cnrsAs^K^'^ 
Christiiui caj/tivcH.— Monarqiiia, totn.i. \>. *^^' 
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passed by the fanatical founder of his order. At the end of the 
year he reguhirly professed, adopting then for the first time the 
name of Francisco, in compliment to nis patron saint, instead of 
that of Gonzalo, by which he had been baptised. 

Xo^ sooner had this taken place, than his reputation for 
sanctity, which his late course of life had diffused mr and wide, 
attracted multitudes of all aj^es and conditions to his confes- 
sional ; and he soon found himself absorbed in the same vortex 
of worldly passions and interests from which he had been so 
anxious to escape. At his solicitation, therefore, he was per- 
mitted to transfer his abode to the conyent of Our Lady of 
Oastanar, so called from a deep forest of chestnuts in which it 
vas embosomed. In the midst of these dark mountain solitudes 
lie built with his own hands a little hermitage or cabin, of 
dimensions barely sufficient to admit his entrance. Here he 
passed his davs and nights in prayer, and in meditations on 
the sacred volume ; sustaining life, like the ancient anchorites, 
on the green herbs and running waters. In this state of self- 
inortification» with a frame wasted by abstinence, and a mind 
exalted by spiritual contemplation, it is no wonder that he 
should have indulged in ecstasies and visions, until he fancied 
himself raised into communication with celestial intelligences. 
It is more wonderful that his understanding was not perma- 
nently impaired by these distempered fancies. This period of 
his life, however, seems to have oeen always regarded by him 
with peculiar satisfaction ; for, long after, as ms biographer 
assures us, when reposing in lordly palaces, and surrounded by 
all the appliances of luxury, he looked back with fond regret 
on the hours which glided so peacefully in the hermitage of 
Ca8tanar.(l) 

Fortunately, his superiors choosing to change his place of 
residence according to custom, transferred him at the end of 
three years to the convent of Salzeda. Here he practised, 
indeed, similar austerities, but it was not long before his high 
rejmtation raised him to the post of guardian of the convent. 
This situation necessarily imposed on him the management of 
the institution ; and thus the powers of his mind, so long wasted 
in unprofitable reverie, were again called into exercise for the 
benent of others. An event which occurred some years later, 
in 1492, opened to him a still wider sphere of action. 

By tiie elevation of Talavera to the metropolitan see of 
Granada, the office of queen's confessor became vacant. Car- 
dinal Mendoza,. who was consulted on the choice of a successor, 
well faiew the importance of selecting a man of the highest 
integrity and talent ; since the queen's tenderness of conscience 
led ner to take counsel of her confessor, not merely in regard 

(1) Fl&shier, Hist, de Ximen^s, p. 14.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, pp. 13, U.— 
Gomez, De Rebas Gestis, foh J- —Soma de la Vida de C\siieio«^lA^«— 'C>'9V^^q« 
^xiiacoBg'maa, MS, 
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to her own spiritual concerns, but all the great measures of 
her administration. He at ouce fixed his eye on Ximenes, 
of whom he had never lost sight, indeed, since his first ac- 
quaintance with him at Siguenza. He was far from approving 
his adoption of the monastic life, and had been heard to say 
that ** parts so extraordinary would not long^ be buried in 
the shades of a convent." He is said, also, to have predicted 
that Ximenes would one day succeed him in the chair of 
Toledo ; a prediction which its author contributed more than 
any other to verify. (1) 

He recommended Ximenes in such emphatic terms to the 
queen, as raised a strong desire in her to see and converse with 
him herself. An invitation was accordingly sent him from the. 
cardinal to repair to the court at Yalladohd, without intimating 
the real purpose of it. Ximenes obeyed the summons, an£ 
after a short interview Avith his eariy patron, was conducted, as 
if without dLUj previous arrangement, to the queen's apartment. 
On finding himself so unexpectedly in the royal presence, he 
betrayed none of the agitation or embarrassment to have been 
expected from the secluded inmate of a cloister ; but exhibited 
a natural dignity of maimers, with such discretion and fervent 
piety in his replies to Isabella's various interrogatories, as con- 
firmed the favourable prepossessions she had derived from the 
cardinal. 

Not many days after, Ximenes was invited to take charge of 
the queen's conscience (1492). Far from appearing elated by 
this mark of royal favour, and the prospects of advancement 
which it opened, he seemed to view it with disquietude, as likely 
to interrupt the peaceful tenor of his religious duties ; and he 
accepted it only with the understanding that he ^ should be 
allowed to coniorm in every respect to the obligations of his 
order, and to remain in his o^vn monastery when his official 
functions did not require attendance at court. (2) 

Martyr, in more than one of his letters dated at this time, 
notices the impression made on the courtiers by the remarkable 
appearance of the new confessor, in whose wasted frame, and 
pallid, care-worn countenance they seemed to behold one of the 

Primitive anchorites from the deserts of Sraa or Egypt. (3) 
he austerities and the blameless purity of Ximenes' ufQ had 

(1) Salazar de Mendosa, Cr6n. del Oran Cardenal, lib. 2, cap. 63. — Ckxnex. 
De Rebus Grestis, fol. 4.— Soma de la Yida de Cisneros, MS.— Robles, Vida de 
Ximencz, cap. 12. 

(2) Flcchier, Hist, de Ximends, pp. 18, 19. — Peter Martyr, Opas Epist. 
epist. 108. — Roblcs, Yida de Ximenez, ubi supra. — Oviedo, Qoincoage- 
lias, MS. 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist.. cpist. 108.—" Pmeterea," says Martyr, in a 
letter to Don Fernando Alvarez, one of the royal secretaries, " nonne tu aemc- 
tissimum qnendam virum a solitndine abstrusisque silvis, made ob abstinen- 
tiam confectum, rclicti Granatensis loco foisse suffectum, scriptitasti? In 

JstJtMs facie obductA, nonne Hilarimiis te imaginein aut primi PauU vnltma 
coDspexisso ftteris ? "— Opua Epist. epist. \W* 
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friren him a reputation for sanctity throughout Spain ;(l) and 
Martyr indulges tho regret that a virtue, which had stood 
■ St) many trials, should bo exposed to the worst of all, in 
/ the seductive blandishments of a court. But Ximeues* heart 
had been steeled by too stern a discipline to bo moved by 
the fascinations of pleasure, however it might be by those of 
ambition. 

Two years after this event ho was elected provincial of his 
order in Castile, which placed him at the head of its numerous 
religious establishments. In his frequent journeys for their 
inspection he travelled on foot, sunporting himself by begging 
alms, conformably to the rules of nis order. On his returu lie 
made a very unfavourable report to the (|ueen of the condition 
of the various institutions, most of which he represented to 
have grievously relaxed in discipline and virtue. Contemporary 
accounts corroboratu this unfavourable picture, and accuse tho 
religious communities of both sexes throughout Spain, at this 
period, of wasting their hours, not merely in unproii table sloth, 
but in luxury and licentiousness. The Franciscans, in parti- 
cular, had so far swerved from tho obligations of their institute, 
which interdicted the possession of property of any description, 
that they owned large estates in town and countrj*, living 
in stately edifices, anu in a stylo of prodigal expense not sur- 
passed by any of the monastic orders. Those who indulged in 
this latitude were called Conventuals, while the com])aratively 
small number who put the^ strictest construction on the rule of 
tlicir founder were denominated Obsorvantuies, or IJrethren of 
the Observance. Ximenes, it Avill bo remembered, was one of 
the latter. (2) 

The Spanish sovereigns had long witnessed with deep regret 
the scandalous abuses which had cre])t into these ancient insti- 
tutions, and had emj^loyed commissioners for invcstiu:ating and 
reforming them, but ineilectually. Isabella now ^^laulv availed 
herself of the assistance of her confessor in bringing them into 
a better state of discipline. In tho course of the same year, 
1494, she obtained a bull with full authoritv for this purpose 
from Alexander the Sixth, the execution of wiiich she intrusted 
to Ximenes. The work of reform required all the energies of 
his powerful mind, backed by the royal authority ; for, in 

'1} '* To<1o8 hablaban," says Ovicdo, ** de la Ronctimonia d vida dc cstc 
rcligioso.** The same writer says that he Haw him at Medina del Campo, in 
I4K1, in a solemn procession, on the da^' of Corpu8 Christi, his hody mucti 
etniiciatcdt and wralklng: barcf(M)tod in his coarse ftiar'n dress. In the same 
pnicessiou was the ma^iificent cardinal of Spain, little dreaming how Koon 
his pruud honours were to descend on tlie head of his more humble com- 
paiiion. — Quincuag^ciias, MS. 

■a) Benialdcz, Reyes Cattillcos, MS. cap. 201.— Suma de la Vida de CisneroB, 
MS.— Moshcim. Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii. cent. I4, p. 2.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. cpist. l63.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. IflS.— Ovicdo, 
Epilogo Real, Imperial y Pontifical, MS. apud Mem. do\a XcwV. OL^¥Vve\,.\n\&.« 
Ti. iiuat 8.—Zwitii» Hist, del Rcy i/cnuuido, lib. 3, cap. 15. 
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addition to tlie obTious difficulty of persuading men to resigs 
the good tilings of tljis world for a life of penance and mortifLca- 
tion, there were other impediments, arising from the circum- 
stance that tlie Conyentuals had heen countenanced in their lax 
interpretation of the rules of their order by many of their own 
superiors, and even the popes themselves. They were besides 
sustained in their opposition by many of the great lords, who 
were apprehensive tnat the rich chapels and masses, which they 
or their ancestors had founded in the various monasteries, would 
be neglected by the Observantines, whose scrupulous adherence 
to the vow of poverty excluded t^em from wnat, in church as 
well as state, is too onen found the most cogent incentive to the 
performance of duty.(l) 

From these various causes, the work of reform went on 
slowly ; but the untiring exertions of Ximenes gradually 
effected its adoption in many establishments ; and, where fair 
means could not prevail, he sometimes resorted to force. The 
monks of one of the convents in Toledo, beingr ejected from 
their dwelling, in consequence of their pertinacious resistance, 
marched out m solemn procession, with the crucifix before them, 
chanting at the same time the psalm In exitu Israel, in token 
of their persecution. Isabella resorted to milder method:s. She 
visited many of the nunneries in person, taking lier needle or 
distaft' with her, and endeavourmg by her conversation and 
example to withdraw their inmates from the low and frivolous 
pleasures to which they were addicted. (2) 

While the reformation was thus silently going forward, the 
vacancy in the archbishopric of Toledo, already noticed, occurred 
by the death of the grand cardinal (1495). Isabella deeply fdt 
the responsibility of providing a suitable person to this dignit]^, 
the most considerable not merely in Spain, but probably m 
Christendom, after the papacy ; and whion, moreover, raisea its 
possessor to eminent political rank, as hi^h chancellor of 
Castile. (3) The right of nomination to benehces was vested in 
the queen by the original settlement of the c^o^vn. She had 
uniformly discharged this trust Avith the most conscientious 
impartiality, conferring the honours of the church on none but 
persons of approved piety and learning. (4) In the present 

(1) FKichier, Hist, de Ximenes, pp. 25, 26. — Qaintanilla, Archctypo, pp. SI, 
23. — Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 6, 7. — Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. IS. 

(2) Fl^chicr, Hist, de Ximenes, p. 25. — QuintanUla, ArchetTpo, lib. X, 
cap. 11.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Host. 8. — Robles, Vida de 
Ximenez, ubi supra. 

(3) Oviedo, Quinciiagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 1. — Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa annexed the dignity of high chancellor in perpetuity to that of aicb- 
bishop of Toledo. It seems, however, at least in later times, to have been a 
mere honorary title. (Mendoza, Dtgnidades, lib. 2, cap. 8.) The revenues oC 
the ardibishopric at the beginning of the sixteenth century amounted to 
80,000 dacats (Navagiero, Yiaggio, fol. 9. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorafaiei» 

ih/. 23), eqvdvBleaat to about 702,200 doUara attbe present day. 
(4) "De msis desto," says Lucio MaxVxveo/* UxiiAt yst ^^»$(.^Qss&sn« q^ 
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• 

instanoei the was strongly solicited by Ferdinand in favour of 
his natiual son Alfonso, archbishop of Saragossa. But this 
prelate, although not devoid of talent, had'neither the ace nor 
experience, and still less the exemplary morals demanded for 
this imjMrtant station ; and the queen mildly but unhesitat- 
ingly resisted all entreaty and expostulation of her husband on 
luB behalf. (I) 

The post had always been filled by men of high family. The 
queen, loth to depart from this usage, notwithstanding the dying 
admonition of Mendoza, turned her eyes on various candidates 
before die determined in favour of her own confessor, whose cha- 
racter presented so rare a combination of talent and virtue as 
amply compensated any deficiency of birth. 

As soon as the papal bull reached Castile, confirming the 
royal nomination, Isabella summoned Ximenes to her presence, 
and delivering to him the parcel, requested him to open it before 
her. The confessor, who had no suspicion of their real pur- 
port, took the letters and devoutly pressed them to his lips; 
when Ms eye falling on the superscription, "To our vene- 
rable brother Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, archbishop elect 
of Toledo," he changed colour, and involuntarily dropped 
the packet from his hands, exclaiming, ** There is some mistake 
in this, it cannot be intended for me ;" and abruptly quitted 
the apartment. 

The queen, far from taking umbrage at thisimceremonious 
proceeding, waited a while, until the first emotions of surprise 
should have subsided. Finding that he did not return, how- 
ever, she despatched two of the grandees, who she thought 
would have the most influence with him, to seek him out and 
persuade him to accept the office. The nobles instantly 
repaired to his convent in Madrid, in which city the queen 
then kept her court. They found, however, that he had 
already left the place. Having ascertained his route, they 
mounted their horses, and following as fast as possible, suc- 
ceeded in overtaking him at three leagues* distance from the 

qoando avia de dar algruna digniidad, o obispado, mas mirava en virtud, 
honestidad, y sciencia de las personas, que las riqnezas y generosidad, aun 
que ftiessen sus deudos. Lo qual fi\e causa que luuchos de los que hablavan 
poco, y tenian los cabellos mas cortos que las cejas, comengaron a tracr los 
ojos baxos mirando la tierra, y andar con mas gravedad, y hazer mejor vida 
timuiando por verUura algunos mas la virtud, que exercitando la.** (Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 182.) " L'hypocrisic est Thommage que le vice reud k la 
rertd," The maxim is now somewhat stale, like most others of its profound 
uMhor. 

(1) Qnintanilla, Archetype, lib. 1, c. l6.-Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del 
Gnn Cardenal, lib. 2, c. 65. This prelate was at this time only twenty-four 
years of age. He had been raised to the see of Saragossa when only six. 
This strange abuse of preferring infants to the highest dignities of the church 
seems to luive prevailed in Castile as well as Aragon ; for the tombs of five 
archdeacons might be seen in the church of Madre de Dios at Toledo, in 
Saluar'a time, whose united a^s amounted only to thVity -yean.— ^%%^t(3)W« 
dd GnuB Cardaud, ubisnpn. 
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city, as lie was travelling on foot at a rapid rate, thou^li in 
the noontide heat, on his way to the Franciscan monastery at 
Ocana. 

After a brief expostulation with Ximenes on his abmpt 
departure, they prevailed on him to retrace his steps to 
Madrid ; but, upon his arrival there, neither the arguments nor 
entreaties of his friends, backed as they were by the avowed 
wishes of his sovereign, could overcome nis scruples, or induce 
him to accept an office of which he professed himself unworthy. 
" He had hoped," he said, " to pass the remainder of his days 
in the quiet practice of his monastic duties ; and it was too 
late now to call him into public life, and impose a ohax|;e of 
such heavy responsibility on him, for which he had neither 
capacity nor inclination.** In this resolution he pertinaciously 
persisted for more than six months, until a second bull was 
obtained from the pope, commanding him no longer to decline 
an appointment which the church had seen fit to sanction. 
This left no further room for opposition; and Ximenes aoqni- 
csced, though with evident reluctance, in his advancement to 
the first dignity in the kingdom. (1) 

There seems to be no o^ood ^ound for char^g Ximenes with 
hypocrisy in this singular display of humility. The nolo epi- 
scopari, indeed, has passed into a proverb ; but his refusal was 
too long and sturdily maintained to be reconciled with affecta- 
tion or insinccritv. He was, moreover, at this time, in tiie 
sixtieth year of his age. when ambition, though not extin- 
guished, IS usually chillea in the human heart. His habits had 
been long accommodated to the ascetic duties of the cloister, 
and his tnoughts turned from the business of this world to that 
beyond the grave. However gratifying the distinpinidbed 
honour conferred on him might be to his personal feelings, he 
might naturally hesitate to exchange the calm seciuestered way 
of life to which he had voluntarily devoted himself, for tiie 
turmoil and vexations of the world. 

But, although Ximenes showed no craving for power, it must 
be confessed he was by no means diffident in the use of it. 
One of the very first acts of his administration is too character- 
istic to be omitted. The government of Cazorla, the most con- 
siderable place in the gift of tlie archbishop of Toledo, had 
been intrusted by the grand cardinal to his younger brother, 
Don Pedro Hurtado de Mendoza. The friends of this noble- 
man applied to Ximenes to coniirm the appointment, remind- 
ing him at the same time of his own obligations to the cardinal, 
and enforcing their petition by the recommendation which 

(1) Garibay, Compciulio, torn. ii. lib. IQ, cap. 4.— Mariana, Hist. deEqMuia, 

torn. ii. lib. 26, cap. 7. — Suina dc la Vida dc Cisneros, MS. — QnSntuiUl^ 

ArchetypOf lib. 1, cap. I6. — Gomez, dc Rebus Gcstis, fol. ll.—CmN^ 

Anales, MS. a/io 1495. — Rcbles, ViOLa Oic Xxxatuia, ck^. V^.— Qtx^ieda, QMiii> 

cuagcnas, MS. 



ttsy had oblained from tlio ciueen. This was not the way it 
ipproacli Xitnenea, who was JghIous of any iiEiproper tnfluoiia 
OTer his own jadgineiit, and, aljove all, of the too easy abuse oj 
liic royal fsTOur. He was determined, in the outset, effectuoT' 
1o discourage all «uch applications ; and he declared that " tl_ 
\ IBWwignB might send Him hack to the cloister again, but tbtffl 
• penonal conaidcratiDns should ever operate vtlh bim u| 
' mbntjag thii honouris of the ohurch." The applieiinta,nei 
.d at liiia response, returned to the queen, complaining f 
. n bitterest terms of the arrogance and ingratitude of the ne^_ 
primate. Isabella, however, evinced no symptoniB of di&ip-l 
probation, not aJtogether diipluascd, perhaps, with the honeflH 
tndnpeiidonce of her minister ; at any rate, she t«ok no furtim'1 
tu)ti<WDl'tboaflair.(l) 

a time after, the arohbiahop encountered Mendoza, ii 

„ Bvennesof lie palace, ana, (18 the latter was tumiuK oL 

BnTMd the meeting, he Balut(»i him witli the title of adela^W 
le of Cazorla. Mendoza stured with astonishment at thk^ 
iUt(^ who repeated the salutation, assuring him, " that, no' 
-~vatfHllLberty to oonsalt his own Judgment, without fll_ 
jtm oi any simirter intluenco, he was happy to restore him ' 
ba station fbr which ha had shown himselJ well qualified. I 
Bil «oaroely neeessftry to say, that Ximencs was not impor- . 
A after this with aolieitationa for offiife. Indeed, all perEonal 
Jmtion he ^ected to regard as of itself aufiieient ^ound fot 
Kiali flince it indicated "the want either of merit or of 
"Hty in the applicant." (2) 
gr his elevatioii to the primacy, he retained the sitme 
and austere manners as before, dispensing his larfK 
a in public and private charities, hut regulating his 
B es^enditure with the severest eeonoiii)-.[J] nulil he 
, „-iionianed by the Holj See to adopt a state loore conso- 
itvith tiia dignity of his olltee, if ht wuidd not dii^parage 
' k popnlar estimation. In obedience to this, be eo far 
iged nifl habits as to display the usual raagniliccnue of 
^vdncessors in all that met the public eye— hin general 
B of living, equipage, and the number and pomp of his 
"^ "10 } but he relaxed nothing of his own personal morti- 

f. He maintained the same abstemious diet amidst 

Pthe htnries of his table. Under his robes of silk or costly 
ht wore the coarse frock of St. Franois, whioh he used to 

i ivith his own bands. Ho used no linen about his person 

It bed I and he slept on a misemble pallet like that used by 
''s of his fraternity, and so ciHitrived as to be oonceoled 
& de Ilf bw G«Ui, tol. II. 






._..ap. 13.»- 
ix friBtv of his order," tmn Gouzalo Ae OvlcJo, '* tn 
as many asses la his Htnblea ; bat the UHftr »U piE« 
lit ride Um&e^, uqt cUuvi l?te\«^iia<ni. 
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from observation under the luxurious couch in which he affcctel 
to repose. (1) 

As soon as Ximenes entered on the duties of his office, he 
bent all the energies of his mind to the consummation of the 
schemes of reform which his ro3'al mistress, as well as himseli 
had so much at heart. His attention was particularly directed 
to the clergy of his diocese, who had widely departed from the 
rule of St. Augustine, hj which they were bouna. His attemnti 
at reform, however, excited such a Lively dissatisfaction in toil 
reverend body, that they determined to send one of ^their own 
number to Home, to prefer their complaints against the arch- 
bishop at the papal court. (2) 

The person selected for this delicate mission was a shrewd 
and intelligent canon by the name of Albomoz. It could not 
bo conducted so privately as to escape the knowledge of 
Ximenes. He was no sooner acquainted with it, than he 
despatched an officer to the coast, with orders to arrest the 
emissary. In case he had already embarked, the offioer 
was authorised to fit out a fast-sailing vessel, so as to rcaoh 
Ital^', if possible, before him. He was at the same tune 
fortified with despatches from the sovereigns to the Spanish 
minister Garcilasso de la Vega, to be delivered immediately on 
his arrival. 

The affiiir turned out as had been foreseen. On mtving 
at the port, the officer found the bird had llown. He followeo, 
however, without delaj^ and had the good fortune to reach 
Ostia several days before him. Ho forwarded his instmctioni 
at once to the Spanish minister, who in pursuance of them 
caused Albornoz to be arrested the moment he set foot on 
shore, and sent him back as a prisoner of state to Spain; 
wbere a close confinement for two and twenty months admo- 
nished the worthy canon of the inexpediency of thwarting the 
plans of Ximenes. (3) 

His attempts at innovation among the regular clergy of hi« 
own order, were encountered with more serious opposition. 
The rcfonn fell most heavily on the Franciscans, who were 

(1) Suma dc la Vida de Cisneros, MS. — Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. S, 
cap. 8, 9.— Gomez, Dc Rebus Gcstis, fol. 12.— Oviedo, Quincuogenas, MS.— 
Roblcs, Vida de Xiraencz, cap. 13. He commonly slept in his Frandseut 
habit. Of course, his toilet took no long: time. On one occasion, as he WH 
travelUng:, and up as usual lonpp before dawn, he urged his muleteer to dre« 
liimsclf quickly; at which tbe latter irreverently exclaimed, "Cuerpo dt 
Dios I docs your holiness think I have nothing more to do, than to shake 
myself like a wet spaniel, and tighten my cord a little?" — QointuiiUa, 
Archetypo, ubi supra. 

(2) Gomez, De Rebus Grcstis, fol. 16. The Venetian mhiister HaxBgiao, 
noticing the condition of the canons at Toledo, some few years later, celttoates 
them as '* lording it above all others in their own city, being especial ftivonritef 

with the ladies, dwelling in stately mumouSf -va&Kixv^, Vcv ^hott, the molt 
agreeable lives in the world, without aivY o^^ ^^ tcovsM^^ MJRssB-^^-^'^NsMBfeh^ 
foJ. g. 

(3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 17. 
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ted by their rules from holding: property, \rhetlicr ns a 
lity, or as individuals; while the lueinherg of other 
ties found some compensation for the surrender of 
rirate fortunes, in the consequent augmentation of 
■ their fraternity. There was no one of the religious 
therefore, in which the archhishop experienced sudi 
d resistance te his plans as in his own. More than 
uid friars, according to some accounts, quitted tho 
, and passed over to Barhary, preferring rather to livo 
> infidel than conform to the strict letter of the founder's 

ifficrdties of the reform were perhaps augmented by tho 
L which it was conducted. Isabella, indeed, used all 
iss and persuasion ;(2) but Ximcncs cariied measures 
high and inexorable hand. He was naturally of an 
and arbitrary temper ; and the severe training whicli 
undergone made lum less charitable for the lapses of 
especially of those who, like himself, had voluntarily 
L tne obligations of monastic rule. He was conscious 
ictitude of his intentions ; and, as ho identified his own 
i with those of tho church, he regarded all opposition 
df as an offence against religion, warranting the most 
x)ry exertion of power. 

Lamour raised against his proceedings became at length 
ling, that tho general of the Franciscans, who resided 
), determine to anticipate the regular period of his visit 
Le for inspecting the an'airs of the order (1496). As ho 
Lself a Conventual, his prejudices were, of course, all • 
against the measures of reform ; and he came over fully 
. to compel Ximenes to abandon it altogether, or to 
ine, if possible, his credit and inHuence at court. But 
ctionary had neither the talent nor temper requisite for 
)us an undertaking. 

id not been long in Castile before ho was convinced that 
wn power, as head of the order, would be incompetent 
!Ct it against tjie bold innovations of his provincial, 
ipported by royal authority. He demanded, therefore, 
2nce^ of the queen, in which he declared his sentiments 
ry little reserve. He expressed his astonisliment that 
lid have selected an individual for the highest dignity 

ntanilla, Archetypo, pp. 22, 23.— Mem. de la Acad, de UiBt. torn. vi. 
iarita, Hist, del Rcy Hemandg, lib. 3, cap. 15. One account repre- 
migratioii as being to Italy and other ChristiaQ countries where the 
al order was protected; which would seejn the most probable, 
)t the best-authenticated, statement of the two. 
rataba las monjas," says Riol, " con un agrado y amor tan carinosn, 
Dbaba Jos corazones, y hccha dueaa de ellas, los petwajSAft, e^w 
r effcacia d que votasen cJausura. Y cs coaa aArnVta^Ae^^vx^Two 
rentodonde entr6 csta cclebre hcroixia, dondc T^o \o?;tWfe «v ^\ 
•J^efectc de su saato deseo."— Inform e, apud ScTOanaxVo lSjTOifl»»» 

a 
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in the chnrcli, who was destitute of nearly every qnalificaticm, 
even that of birth ; whose sanctity was a mere cloak to oovet 
his ambition ; whose morose and melancholy temper made him 
an enemy not only of the elegancies, but the common courtesieB 
of life ; and whose rude manners were not compensated by any 
tincture of liberal learning. He deplored the magnitude of 
the evil which his intemperate measures had brought on the 
church, but which it was, perhaps, not yet too late to rectify: 
and he concluded by admonishing her, that if she yaluiea 
her own fame, or the interests of her soul, she would oomml 
this man of yesterdajr to abdicate the office for which ne 
had proved himself so incompetent, and return to his original 
obscurity ! 

The queen, who listened to this violent harangue with an 
indignation that prompted her more than once to order the 
si>eakeT from her presence, put a restraint on her feelings, and 
patiently waited to the end. When he had finished, she calmly 
asked him, " If he was in his senses, and knew whom he was 
thus addressing ? " " Yes," replied the enraged friar, " I am in 
my senses, and know very well whom I am speaking to ; — ^the 
Queen of Castile, a mere handful of dust like myself ! " With 
these words he rushed out of the apartment, shutting the door 
after him with furious violence. (1) 

Such impotent bursts of passion could, of course, have no 
power to turn the queen from her purpose. The general, 
however, on his return to Italy, had sumcient address to obtain 
authority from his Holiness to send a commission of Conven- 
tuals to Castile, who should be associated with Ximenes in the 
management of the reform. These individuals soon found them- 
selves mere ciphers ; and, highly ofiended at the little account 
which the archbishop made of their authority, they preferred 
such complaints of his proceedings to the pontifical court, that 
Alexander the Sixth was induced, with the advice of 1^ 
college of cardinals, to issue a brief, November 9th, 1496, 
peremptorily inhibiting the sovereigns from proceeding farther 
m the affair until it had been regularly submitted for examina* 
tion to the head of the church. (2) 

Isabella, on receiving this unwelcome mandate, instantly 
sent it to Ximenes.* The spirit of the latter, however, rose in 
proportion to tho obstacles it had to encounter. He sought 
only to rally the queen's courage, beseeching her not to £unt 
in the good work now that it was so lar advanced, and 
assuring her that it was already attended with such beneficent 
fruits as could not fail to secure the protection of Heaven. 
Isabella, every act of whoso administration may be soidto have 

(1) fiddlier, Hist, de Ximen^, pp. 56, 58.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fid. 14. 
— Zurita, Hist, del Rcy Hernando, lib. 3, cap. 15. — Robles, Vida de 'y*»»»ffir% 
cap. 13. 

(a) Cfomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 2«.— Q,\Aiit«xiSS^ ^xtios^^SV^, lb. 1« 
cap. 11, 
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tekieaux, more or less r«mote, to the interests of religion, 
■s little likely aa hinmelf to falter in a matWr whioh pro- 

theae inter^ts aa its direct and only object. She asaured 

rmuuBter that she would Bnpport him in all that was prac- 
ible i and ahe loat no time in prpsontin^ the afiair. through 
' agents, in Btioh a, light to ttie court of Kome, as might work 
Bore favonrable disposition in it. In this she sucoeeded, 
uerl^ not till after mnltiplied delays and cmhirrassnients ; 
I BOoh ample powers were conceded to Ximenes (1497). in 
^(motion with the apoatoiic nuncio, as enabled him to con- 
HotnAte his grand scheme of reform, in defiance of all tlie 
bTtB(ifhiac9iemies.(l) 

The reformation thus introduced extended to the religioas 
_..^..!.__ ^ every order equally with his own. It was most 

„ _i its operation, reaching UTentually to the moral 

ndnot of the subjeola of it, no le^ than the mere points of 
ouutio diaoipline. As regards the latter, it may be thought 
' donbtfnl benefit to have enforoed the rigid interpretation of 
n^, ftmnded on the melancholy principle that the amount of 
>s in the next world is to he regiilated by that of self- 

, soflfering in thia. But it ahould be remembered, that, 

ftiavei objectionable suoh a rule may be in itself, yet, wherft 
Tolnntorily assumed as an unperattTe moral obligation, 
" be disregarded without throwing down the barrier to 

-d license ; and that the re-asaertton of it, under tbcae 

istoiioes, must be a necessary proliminory to any efleetual 

, 1 of morals. 

Tba benefioial changes wrougtt in this latter particuiar, 
^ddi Isabella hod far mora at neart than any exterior forma 
discipline, are the theme of unquaKhed panegyric with her 
-*imporartes.(2l The Spanish olersy, as I have before had 
lirni to remark, were early noted for their diaaolute way of 
S^ which, to a certain extent, seemed to be countenanoea by 
n law itEelf-(3) This laxity of morals was carried to a most 
BWntohite extent under the last reign, when all orders of 



I 



a 



iemtistioE, whether regular or secular, infeeted probably by 
cwrapt example of tiie court, are represented (we may hope 






QiAitimnia. An:bEtrpo, Ub. I, c^i. 11— I J, Rial discuiiECG ths^ 
— nitanns effected by Xnnenfa, in hia MedmiiMl ta Philip V. 
Bndlto, torn. lU, lip. ]D2~]1D. 
If j^arineO) Cqe«a Memornbles, fol. lOs.^Bertialcle^, Reyes Cat 

ri Va pinctiM nf concablnnge by the clsrjj was taOj « cognlied, ■ 
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it is an exaggeration) as wallowing in all the exoefisea of dofli 
and sensuality. So doplorablo a pollution of the yery sanota^ 
arics of rclif^ion could not fail to occasion sincere tmet to$ 
pure and virtuous mind liko Isabella's. The stain £ad 
too deep, however, to he readily purged away. Her per 
example, indeed, and the scrupulous integrity with which 
reserved all ecclesiastical preferment for persons of unbleinij] 
piety, contributed greatly to bring about an amelioration intht 
morals of the secular clergy. But the secluded inmates of tiia 
cloister were less open to these iniluenccs ; and the^ work of 
reform could only bo accomplished there, by bringing tbem 
back to a reverence for their own institutions, and by the ilov 
operation of public opinion. 

jN'otwithstandiug the queen's most earnest wishes, itmsylw 
doubted whether this would have ever been achieved witinml 
the co-operation of a man like Ximenes, whose character ooift> 
bincd in itself all the essential elements of a reformer. Ha{ipflyi ' 
Isabella was permitted to see before her death, if not the oomi '. 
plction, at least the commencement, of a decided amcndmait ; 
in the morals of the religious orders ; an amendment whifll^ ^ 
so far from being transitory in its character, calls forth til , 
most emphatic eidogiuni from a Castilian writer far in the fit i 
lowing century ; who, while ho laments their ancient IoxUk : 
boldly challenges comparison for the religious oommunitiei of ; 
his own country, with tlioso of any otlier, in temperano^ ! 
chastity, and exemplary purity of life and conversation, (l) < 



The authority on whom tlic life of Cardinal Ximenes mainly rests, Is AhrVD 
(inmcYs (le Caftro. He was bom in the villap:e of St. Eulalia, iiearToledo^k 
ifilTi, and received his education at Alcaic, where he obtained grreat vnrate ftr 
his critical acquaiutiuicc witii ilic ancient classics. He was aftenmurds watt 
professor of the huniunitios in the university ; a situation which he filled iritt 
crfdit, butKuhHcquentlypxrhaujjod for the rnctorical chair in a schot^ recenltf 
founded atT<)k:d(). w'liile tlnjs occupied, lie was chosen by the anivcrsUjf a 
AicalH to pay the most (liKtiii^uishcd hotionr which could bo rendered to tht 
memory ol its illustrious fo\uidcr, by a faithful record of his extraoTdiiiary Jifk 
The mf)»-t anthrntic sources of iufonnr.tion were thrown open to him. H* 
obtained an intinmle ucquaintanee with the private life of the cardinid froB 
three of his priucii>al domestics, who furnished abundance of reminb* 
ccMices from ])ersonal fibservution, while the archives of the universUy 
hupi)lied a mass of doeuuients relating to the public sirvlces of iti 
l)ntn)u. lYom these and similar matmals Gomez prepared his biographfi 
after many years of patient labour. TIjo work fully answered public cxp«*a- 
tion ; and its merits are sucli as to lead the learned Nic. Antonio to cxpret^s t 
doubt whether anythinfj more excellent or peil'ect in its way could be achieved: 
•* quo opero in eo jreiiere an pnestantius quidquam, aut perfectnis, esse possit 
non immeritn sa?pe drbitavi." (Bibliotheca Nova, torn. i. p. fiQ.) The 
piieomiuin may be thou;rht somewhat excessive ; but it cann(<t be denicil th»t 
the n.irrativeirt wriUen in an easy and natural manner, with fidelity and 
iivrnrncy, with conunendablc \il)CTaVity ot ovvvwon, thouph with a jud^eiit 
^i'nwtitnaa wnrpi^d into an undue csUuxaVc oi l\\e cvvvsx\\\.\s» oWk^aX^xvi. lti» 



(1) Gomez, De Rebus GcaX.v*, to\. ^"i. 
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distinguifihed, moreover, by such beauty and correctness of Latinity, as have 
maaeit a text-book in nuuiy of the schools and colleges of the Peninsula. The 
first editim, being that used in the present work, was published at Alcold in 
IS69. It has since been reprinted twice in Germany, and perhaps elsewhere. 
Gomez was busily occupied with other literary lucubrations during the 
remainder of his life, and pubUshed several works in Latin prose and verse, 
both of which he wrote with ease and elegtince. He died of a catarrh in 1580, 
in the Bizty-fdxth year of his age, leaving behind him a reputation for dis- 
htorestedness and virtue, which is sufficiently commemorated in two lines of 
Ui epitaph: — 

*< Nemini unquam scicns nocui, 
Frodcsse quam pluribus curavi." 

The work of Gomez has furnished the basis for all those biographies of 
XimniM which have since appeared in Spain. The most important of these, 
prc^mbiy, is Quintamlla's ; which, with little merit of selection or arrangement , 
presenti* a copious mass of details, drawn fh)m every quarter whence his patk'iit 
industry could glean them. Its author was a Franciscan, and employed in pro- 
curing^ the beatification of Cardinal Xiraeues by the court of Rome ; a circum- 
riance which probably disposed him to easier iaith in the marvellous of his 
sfany, than nu^ of his readers will be ready to give. The work was published 
•t Falenno in l653. 

bk addltk>n to these authorities I have availed myself of a curious old 
ataiuncript^ presented to me by Mr. O. Rich, entitled " Suma de la Yida del 
R. 8. Cardenal Don Fr. Francisco Ximenez de Citiucros." It was written 
vUbin iMlf a centuiy alter th^ cardinal's death, by " un criado de la casa de 
Gomfia.*' The original, in "very ancient letter,*' was extant in the archives of 
tlHit noUe house in Qcdntanllla's time, and is often cited by him. (Archetype, 
Apend. p. 770 Its anthor evidently had access to those contemporary notices, 
some of which furnish the basis of Castro's narrative, from which, indeed, it 
cihfblts no material discrepancy. 

The eztrmordinary character of Xlmenes has naturally attracted the attention 
of to rei i in writers, and especially the French, who have produced repeated 
hiographiea of him. The most eminent of these is by Flcchier, the eloquent 
Ushop of msmes. It is written with the simple elegance and perspicuity 
vhleh eharaeterises his other compositions ; and in the general tone of its 
mttancnts, on all matters both of church and state, is quite as orthodox as 
the most bigoted admirer of the cardinal could desire. Another life, by 
XarsolBer, Itts obtained a very undeserved repute. The author, not content 
vith the extraordinary qualities really appertaining to his hero, makes him out 
a sort of universal genius, quite ridiculous, rivalling Molii^re's Dr. Pancrace 
himadf. One may form some idea of the historian's accuracy from the fact, 
that he refers the commencement and conduct of the war of Granada chiefly 
to the counsels of Xlmenes, who, as we have seen, was not even introduced 
at court till after tiie close of the war. Marsollier reckoned largely ou 
the igBonuiGe and guUtdUity of hia roadert . The event proved he was not 
mistoken. 
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1MB— IfiOO. 
TrnnqiUl Mate of Grantdi— Hfld PoUcr ol 

Elfecti— laBoirectloa lu Qimiuda — Tiuiquillitj rotond — BaptlsD itf fli ^.^ 

MoHAt energy, or constancy of piiri>0Be, Beems to be leH p*- ;, 
nerly an independent power of the mind, thuiamodeof BOtM .~ 
Dy which its various powers operate with effect. Bat, ho* ,": 
ever this may be, it enters more largely, perhaps, thu wn .■'. 
tiJent, aa commonly understood, into the formation of vlutil *; 
culled character, and is often confounded by the Tolgsrvib " 
talent of the highest order. In the 'ordinary oonoerUB of lifc (! 
indeed, it is more serviceable than brilliant parts; while, in da l 
more important, these latter are of little M-tii^ht without it, , 
evaporating only in brief and barren ilashca, wCoh may daali " 
their eye by the splendour, but pass away and are forgotten. ■; 

Tha importance of moral energy is felt, not only where it : 
would be expected, in the concerns of active life, but in thow ' 
more eiclusively of an intellectual character,— in delihcMft ' 
assemblies, for example, — where t&U'nt, as iinualiy understood, . 
mifiiht be supposed to assert an absolute supremacy, but whew ' 
it IS invariahlj made to bend to the controlling influenoe of tUi : 
principle. No man destitute of it can be the leader of a putf ! ; 
while there are few leaders, probably, who do not numbff il , 
their ranks minds from which they would be compelled to shrink ' 
in a contest for purely intellectual pre-eminence. 

This energy of purpose presents itself in a yet more impomni: 
form when atimulal«d by some intense passion, as ambition, ot 
the nobler principle of patriotism or religion ; when the aonl, 
spuming vulgar considerations of interest, is ready to do tnd 
to dare all for conscience' sake ; when, inaenaible alike to all 
that this world can give or take away, it loosens itself from tlia 
gross ties which bind it to earth, and, however humble iti 
powers in every other point of view, attains a, grandeur and 
elevation, which genius alone, however gifted, can never reacli. 

Eut it is when associated with exalted genias, and under tbe 
action of the potent principlea abo^e iiieiAwni6i,ttiB.ttliiaiiUBil 
energy conveys an image ot power ■w^o.'Ai. ^^i^WiwJftR* -nsMffl 
*fim«njtMiiyelseoneartb,totlw,tota.*aTii»-a!Sd^aBw»- * 



pEssECUTioiia IS auAJSADi.. 

is, indeed, a 

mnt of tt. .. „ , 

ji its foundations, nev and more beautifol B;;8t«ma crertted, 
md the homaa mind carried forward at a siogrle Btride in 
tbe career of improvement, further than it bad itdvauded for 
ustiiTies. It must, indeed, be conCesaed, that this powerful 
tgeaay is somatimea far evil aa well as for good. It ia tbia 
*-^e impulse which apura guilty Ambition along hia blooilr 
ok, and which arms the hand of the patriot sternly to resist 

. 1 ; which clows with holy ferrour in the boaom of the 

lutyi, and which lights up the lires of persecution by wiiick 
e is Id win his crown of glory. The direction of the impuli>e, 
fflhnng in the same individual under diil'erent circumstaneca, 
Utn alone determine whether ho ehall be the scoui^ or tho 
IMM&otor of his spcaiea. 
TluM reflections have been sug'gceted by the charaoter of the 
Klnordmary person broueht forward in the preceding obapti 
[inenM de uiaoeros, and tho new and leas advantaffeous aspc 



vUoh he must now appear to the reader. lufleiible oon- 



mid 



ita^eous aspect 

^^^ . -,„ — — lufleiible oon- 

JHWy of porpoae formed, perliapa, the most prominent trait 

fUi remarkable charooter. What direction it might hare 

Wed under other oiroumstandes it is impossible to say. It 

' ' be no ereat stretoh of fonoy to imagine that the unyielding 

, whioh in its early days could voluntarily endure yeara 

impiiaonment, rather than aubmit ta an act of eooleaiastical 
pr«nioii, might under similar influenoes have been aroused, 
CBLnther's, to shake down the ancient pillora of Catholioiam, 
Bteod of lending all its strength to uphold them. The Latter 
iion, however, would seem better assimilated to tiie oonsti- 

uofhismind, whoae sombre enthusiaamDaturallyprepared 

n for the vague and mysterious in the KoEoish faitn, as " ' 

iflexiblo temper did for its bold and arrogant dogmas. 

ny rate, it was to this oauae he devoted tho whole strength of J 
iia talents and commanding energies. 

We have lecn in the preceding uhapter, with what prompt 
-Hi be ■entered en the reform of religious discipline as an m 
he came into office, and with what pertinacity he pursued 1^9 
Aimtnnnt nF all personal interest and popularity. Wt 
with ^milar zeal devoting himself to the e: 



^tion of heresy ; with contempt not merely of persoiial cl 

inmioM, but also of the most obvious principles of good faith 
JnJl national honour. 

Nearly eieht years had elapsed since the conquest of Qranada, 
and the subiagated kingdom continued to repose in peaceful 
fKorityunder the shadow of the treaty, which guaranteed the 
^luutlestod enjoyment of its ancient laws and religion. Tliia 
nbraken aontinuance of public tranquilUty, especially difB- 
alt to be maintained among the jarring clementBot1,\voo6.VA«Ji, 
rhose motJey population ot Moors, renegades, aB.4 CtovJainiB, 
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»i? 



■3 



sug^sted perpctool points of collision, mnst be cliiefly refiBrred 
to the discreet and temperate conduct of the two individiudi «< 
whom Isabella had charged with the ciyil and ecclesiastical V< 
government. These were Mendoza count of Tendilla, and Talip .^ 
vera archbishop of Granada. 

The former, the brightest ornament of his illnstrioiiB honaeb > 
has been before made known to the reader b^ his yarioiiB im* 1^ 
portant services, both military and diplomatic. Immediately ^ 
after the conquest of Oranada, he was made alcayde and oap- .] 
tain-general of the kivpdom ; a post for which he was evwy * 
way quolitied by his prudence, iirmness, enlightened viewB, and ^ 
long experience. (1) ^^ 

^ The latter personage, of more humble extraction, (2) "waa Fray ^ 
Fernando do Talavern, a Hieronymite monk, who, naving been ^ 
twenty years prior of the monastery of Santa Maria del Prada ^ 
near Yalladohd, was made confedtor of Queen Isabella, ana .^ 
afterwards of the king. This situation necessarily guve hiM 
considerable influence in all public measures. If the keepisff ^ 
of the royal conscience could be safely intrusted to any onei 3 '^ 
might certainly be to this estimable prelate, eqnally diitin- j^ 
guished for his learning, amiable manners, and unbleiniBhed 
piety ; and if his character was somewhat tainted with bigotry,' 
it was in so mild a form, so far tempered by the natural bene- 
volence of his disposition, as to moke a favourable contrast to 
the dominant spirit of the time. (3) 

After the conquest, he exchanged the bishopric of Avila fitt 
the orohiepiscopal see of Granada. Notwithstanding the wishei 
of the sovereigns, he refused to accept any increase of emofai- 
ment in this new and more exalted station : his reTennea^' 
indeed, which amounted to two millions of moravedis onnnallyf 
were somewhat less than he before enjoyed. (4) The gieater 

(1) " Hombre," Bays his son, the historian of him, " de prndencia en nego^- 
rios graves, dc animo flrmc, asegurado con luenga experiencia de rencoeiitrol- 
i battalias granadas." (Guerra de Granada, lib. 1, p. 0.) Oviedo dwells with 
sufficient amplification on tlie personal history and merits of this dlsthignl^ied- 
individual, in his garrulous reminiscences. — Quincuag:cnas, MS. bat. 1, qaiae. I, 
dial. 28. 

(2) Oviedo, at least, can find no better pedigree for him than that of Adam. 
*' Quanto d su linage el fu6 del linage de todos los hamanos 6 de aqud bano 
y Riibcpsion de Adan.*' (Quinc. MS. dial, de Talavera.) It is a veiy hazd 
case, when a Castilian can make out no better genealogy for his hero. 

(3) Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. 3, cap. 10.— Marmol, Rebdkm da 
Moriscos, Ub. i, cap. 21. — Talavera's correspondence with the qaeen, pabUahad , 
in various works, but most correctly, probably, in the sixth volume of Ite 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. (Ilust. 13), is not calculated to raise hia reputatioo. 
His letters are little else than homihes on the lore of company, dancing, ud 
the like heinous olfbiiccs. The whole savours more of the sharp twang of 
Puritanism than of the Roman Catholic school. But bigotry is nentzal ground,' 

on which the most opposite sects may meet. 
. C-t) Pedraza, Anti^ucflad de GranaAa, \i\>. a, ca;^. \tt.— "»spcMA,>a>,\,«!»,i\. 
— Efiuivalcnt to 66,000 dollars of the present A«5 •, a. swrev'«\te\v'«tftL"t«ttk«A» 
'fn quite aa MrtJ duty, according to its masnltuOitt* t» ttoa ^w ^xm^ ^^ci(^% 
Man of Roes, 
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J*rt of this i!om he liberally expended on publiE improreineiite 1 
•lad iTorlis ot ohsiitv ; electa whicli, to their credit be it I 
ifoken, have r»Tcly miUd to eHBOfrB a large ahare of the attea-' j 

His subject which pressed most eeriouBly on tho mind of ths I 
HdarefabishopwaatheoonTersioiEof the Moors, irh'}ee8pLritm)& I 
Umes he renirded with feclin{n of tc'nderncss and charity. 1 
^diffiuMit from those eotertamed by most of tia reTereuo- I 
Mhren. He ptopoeed to auoomplish tliia by the moat rationul 1 
ftbod possible. Though late m life, he set about leamin^ I 
nbie, that he might communicnte with the Moors in thuif L 
n lan^uag^, nod commanded his clergy to do the same.(S)^l 
tMiued aa Arabic vcicttbulary, gntmninr, and oatechisoi, ta f 
iCMspUedi and a venion, in the same tona^ic, to bemndooi^'a 
■ Unrgjr, comprehend ins the selections irom thcQoNptlst / 
|2 ppopoaed to extend this nt some futnre time to the ivhuls I 
^rf thotJcriptures.fa) Thus ^insimling the sacred ornelefc, 1 
Ineh bad been hitherio shut out from their sight, he opened 1 
fiwm Uto only true sources of Christiaii knowledge ; and, bg 1 
llfMmiring to effect their eonvertion through the medium or I 
tb undeistoudings, instead of sednciug their imagination^ I 
tk a Tain show of ostentatious ceremonies, proposed the ontf' -T 
itbod 'by which conversion rould be dnocre and permanent. 



wise and benevolent mensures of the good prelate^ 
__ Jided, as they were, by the most eiempWy purity of 
a<x|aired him great authority amon^ thu moors, who, 
aMOK the value of the dootnue by its fruits, were well 
Inad to listen to it, and numbers wuro doily addud to the 

Ike Mocresa of proaelvtism, however, was neoessarily slow 
i pMkfuI amou^ a people reared from the cradle, not merely 
aotipntliy to, but abhorrence of, Christianity i who were 
latfA trota the Christian community by strong uisaimilority 
lugoage, habits, and insUtntionsj aud now indiasolubly 



,— Pfldraza, Aati^Mdoil dfl 






(III. n, ■■ HitdB In qui pmlicBba, 'iS predict ki queHia," u^ 
I iifBliiileJinp. firteSfi " ( asl tai mnohn itcmeiAoso fe uffli en. 
■ sMoros."— (lotaeii»Eeraa,Nra, 
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knit together by a common sense of national misfortune. Many 
of the more zealous clergy and religious persons, conceiving, 
indeed, this barrier altogether insurmountable, were desirons 3 
seeing it swept away at once by the strong arm of power. They 
represented to the sovereigns that it seemed like insensibilitv 
to the goodness of Providence, which had delivered the infideli 
into their hands, to allow them any longer to usurp the fair 
inheritaace of the Christians, and that the whole of the sti^ 
necked race of Mahomet might justly be required to submit 
without exce|)tionto instant baptism, or to sell their estates and 
remove to Airica. This, they maintained, could be scarcely 
regarded as an infringement of the treaty, since the Moon 
would be so great gainers on the score of their eternal salva^ 
tion ; to say nothing of the indispensableness of such a measure 
to the permanent tranquiUity and security of the kingdom.ni) 

But these considerations, " just and holy as they were, to 
borrow the words of a devout Spaniard, (2) failed to convinoe 
the sovereigns, who resolved to aoide by their royal word, and 
to trust to the conciliatory measures now in progress, and a 
longer and more intimate intercourse with the Christians, ae 
the only legitimate means for accomplishing their object 
Accordingly, we £bid the various public ordmances as low 
down as 1499, recognising this principle, by the respect wlnoh 
tiiey show for the most trivial usages of the Moors,(3) and by 
their sanctioning^ no other stimulant to conversion than the 
amelioration of their condition. (4) 

Among those in favour of more active measures was Ximenes, 
archbishop of Toledo. Having followed the court to Granada 
in the autumn of 1499, he took the occasion to communicate his 
views to Talavera, the archbishop, requesting leave at the same 
time to participate with him in his labour of love ; to which the 
latter, willing to strengthen himself by so efficient an ally, 
modestly assented. Ferdinand and Isabella soon after removed 
to Seville (Nov. 1499) ; but, before their departure, enjoined on 
the prelates to observe the temperate policy hitherto pursued, 
and to beware of giving any occasion for discontent to the 
Moors. (5) 

(I) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 33. (2) Ibid, nbi Kopm. 

(3) In the pragmdiica dated Granada, October 30th, 1499, iHrohilntin^ sUlc 
apparel of any description, an exception was made in favour of the Moon, 
-whose robes were usually of that material among the wealthier classes.— 
Fragm&ticas del R^no, fbl. 120. 

(4) Anotiier law, October Slst, 1499, provided ag;ainst the disinheritance of 
Moorish children who had embraced Christianity, and secured, moreover, to 
the female converts a portion of the property which had fallen to the state oa 
the conquest of Granada. (Pragmiticas del Reyno, fol. 5.) Uorente has 
reported this pragmatic with some inaccuracy.— Hist, de PInquisition, torn. L 
p. 334. 

(6) Bleda, CortSnica, lib. 5, cap. 23.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fbL 90.— 

Quintanilla, Archetgrpo, lib. 2, p. 64.— Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. Fer- 

dtiand and Isabella, according to Feneraa, took counsel of sundry leaned 

tbealogiana and JuriktB, wheUier they co^M iKSTtuQlf com:9€i. ^^IMQEkOGMtaMi 
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md, the truo font 
Uk errors of theii own: and, that his teaching mif^ht be the 
muf rial ntnble, anforoed it by liberal preaents, oonsiBting mostly 
i;i' neb Eiiid POBtly arCiclea of dress, of wMch the Moora were at 
•j'\I tun: -i L'loeedingly toad. This poliojr he pureued for some 
lirji . till llie eflect became visible. "Whether the preanhing or 
iiif-ints i%f the ftrehbishop hail most -weight, docs not appeor.il) 
U ie probable, however, that the Moorish doctors fouttd ceQ- 
viraiOQ a mauh more pleasant nod profitable biuiiuesB thou they 
luid anticipated ; for they one alter another deolored tlioir oon- 
ncdon of their errors, and their willingness ta receive baptism. 
The example of these Jeamed persons was soon followed by 
ptai nambera of their illiterate disciples, inaomuch that no 
tkis than four tboasand are said to have presented theiuselvea 
in one day for baptism : and Ximcncs, unable to administer 
the rite to each individiuuly. was obliged to adopt the expedient 
^mil^ to the Christian missionaries, of christening them en 
iiiatte hy ospeTBion; scattering the conseciated drops from x 
Tscp, or hyssop, as it was called, which he twirled over the 
be;idH of the multdtude.(2) 

So far all went on prosperouEl; ; and the eloqiienoe and 
Urgessoa of the archbishop, which latter he lavished so freely 
IS to encumber his revenues for several years to come, brought 
I'rowds of proselytes to the Christian fold, (3) There 
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indeed, amongf the Mahometans who reg^arded these proceeding 
as repnguant, if not to the letter, at least to the spirit, of the 
origfinal treaty of capitulation ; which seemed intended to pio» 
vide, not only against the employment of force, but of aay 
undue incentive to conversion. (1) Several of the more sturdy, 
including some of the principal citizens, exerted their efforts to 
stay the tide of defection, which threatened soon to swallow is 
the whole population of the city. But Ximenes, whose zeu 
had mounted up to fever heat in the excitement of success, ww 
not to be cooled by any opposition, however formidable ; audi 
if he had hitherto respected the letter of the treaty, he now 
showed himself prepared to trample on letter and spirit indif- 
ferently, when tney crossed his designs. 

Among those most active in the opposition was a noble Moor 
named Zegri, well skilled in the learning of his countrymea, 
with whom he had great consideration. Ximenes, having ex- 
hausted all his usual artillery of arguments and presents on 
this obdurate infidel, had him taken into custodv by one of hii 
officers named Leon, ** a lion," says a punning historian, '* by 
nature as well as by name," (2) and commanded the latter to 
take such measures with his prisoner as wonld olear the iUm 
from his eves. This faithful functionary executed his orders 
so effectually, that, after a few days oi fasting, fetters, and 
imprisonment, he was able to present his charge to his em- 
ployer, penitent to all outward appearance, and with an humble 
mien strongly contrasting with nis former proud and lofty 
bearing. After the most respectful obeisance to the archbishc^ 
Zegri informed him, that ** on the preceding night he had hiul 
a revelation from Allah, who had condescended to show him 
the error of his ways, and commanded him to receive instant 
baptism ;" at the same time pointing to his gaoler, he *' joon- 
larly " remarked, " Your reverence has only to turn this Iton of 
yours loose among the people, and, my word for it, there will 
not be a Mussulman left many days within the walls of 
Granada." (3) " Thus," exclaims the devout Ferreros, " did 



(1) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 95.— Take, for ezampte, 
following^ proviaiona in the treaty : " Que si algun Moro tairiere alsttna 
gada por mnger, no sari apremlada A Mr Christiana contra an volimtaid, liiio 
qne serd interrogada, en prescnda de Christianos j de Moros, j se algoM M 
voluntad} y lo xnesmo se cntenderd con los ninos y ninas naddos de Clurlatiiat 
J Moro. Qne ningim Mato ni Mora ser^ apremiados A ser Chiistlanos eDbtn 
an yoluntad } y qne si alguna doncella, 6 casada, 6 vinda, por razon de alcmioi 
amores se quisiere tomar Christiana, tanipoco sera recebida, hasta scrmtv* 
rogada." The whole treaty is ^yen in extento by Marmol, and bj no odier 
aothor that I have seen. 

(9) Gknnez, de Rebns Qestis, lib. 2, fol. ap. 

(3) Robles, Rebelion de Moriscos, cap. 14.— Smna de la Vlda de CtoneroSi 

MS.— Oomcz, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 80.— Marmol, Rebelion de Marl8C08,Ub. 1, 

cap. 25. — Zegri assumed the baptismal name of the Great Captain, G<»mlo 

Henuuadex, whose prowess he had experienced in a personal rencontre in Ifce 

vein of Onuiada.— Marmol, Rebe^kyn de Hoiteow, tM. «Qi^!nk--8iiiiui de Is 

VJda de Cianeros, MB, 
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tnmdeBeo avail itielf of the dorknesa of the dungwm U^ pom 
B lie benighted minds of the inlidel &e lig4it of the troe 

jithi"Ci) 

The wort of proselytism now went on apaoc ; for terror wm 
"dded tj) the other Gtimulants. The zealous propagandist, in 
heniMn wUle, flushed with success, resolved not only to extec- 
' ute inlideU^, bat the -very charaoters in whiah it.a teachings 
c reeordc'd. He acoordiaKly cnnaed all the Arabic ntsnu- 
ipt« whioh be oonld procure, to be heaped together in n 
nunon pila in one of tbo rtcbX squareit of the city. The 
UfMt part were copiei of the Koran, or worlca in some way Of 
Mwt soimeoted_ Willi thooloe-y ! with many otiiers, however, oK 
nriooi Beientide subjeata. They were beautifully eieeate<b 
t tJu most part, as to their cnirozrephy, and sumptuouslr 
taod mi dlicoraled ; for, in all relating to the meahanioot 
iilhlTlr. the Spanish Arabs excelled every people in £nrop«b 
U amoer epleoduar of outwaid gornitore, uor intrinsic me^ 
' MP^MeitioQ, canH etotiu for the taint of heresy in the eve « 
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MP^MeitioQ, conld atone for the taint of heresy in the eyt ._ 
.» «t«m inquisitor; ha rusfrvcd tor his university of AJodC 
!■(• iniidnd works, indeed, relotinf^ to medical saienoe, 
'li^ tfao Uoora were as pre-eminent in th^it day as the El 
MM wet* deficient; but all the rest, amounting to mni^' 
BMIMIIcb,(2] he consigned to indiscriminate oniitlaeriitiDn.(3) ' 
9'Ua nelancholy auto da fe, it will be recollected, was oeW 
~tod, not by an unlettered borharian. but by u cultivated 
bte, who was at that very time actively cmployin); hia 

Snrenues in the publication of tUa moBt stupendous literarr 
of the )ure, and in tha endowment of the most learned 
.varaitv in Si)xin.(4) It took, place, not in the derknosa of 
Biiddle ngee, but m the dawn of the sixteenth century, and 
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in the midst of an enlightened nation, deepl^r indebted for 
own progress to these very stores of Arabian wisdom. It for 
a connteriwrt to the imputed sacrile^ of Omar,(l) eight oen' 
ries before, and shows that bigotry is the same in every la 
and every a^. 

The mischief occasioned by this act, far from being limi 
to the immediate loss, continned to be felt still more sever 
in its consequences. Such as could, secreted the mannscri 
in their possession till an opportunity occurred for* convey 
them out of the country, and many thousands in this way w 
privately shipped over to Barbary . (2) Thus Arabian litmt 
became rare m the libraries of the very country to which iti 
indijg:enous ; and Arabic scholarship, once so flourishing^ 
Spam, and that too in far less polished ages, gradually fell i 
decay from want of aliment to sustain it. Such were 
melajicholy results of this literary persecution; more miscd 
vous in one view, than even that directed against life ; for 
loss of an individual will scarcely be felt beyond his own g« 
ration, while the annihilation ot a valuable work, or, in of 
words, of mind itself embodied in a permanent form, is a 1 
to all future time. 

The high hand with which Ximenes now carried measa 
excited serious alarm in many of the more discreet and tem; 
rate Castilians in the city. They besought him to use grea 
forbearance, remonstrating against his obvious violations of' 
treaty, as well as against the exi)ediency of forced converno 
which could not, in the nature of things, be lasting. But * 
pertinacious prelate only replied, that ** a tamer i)0^cy mig 
indeed, suit temporal matters, but not those in which the 
terests of the soul were at stake ; that the unbeliever, if 
could not be drawn, should be driven, into the way of sal' 
tion ; and that it was no time to stay the hand, when the ru 
of Mahometanism were tottering to their foundations." 
accordingly went on with unflinching resolution. (3) 

But the patience of the Moors themselves, which had h 
out so marvellously under this system of oppression, began u 
to be exhausted. Many signs of this mignt be discerned 
much less acute optics than those of the archbishop; but 
were blinded by the arrogance of success. At length, in t 
inflammable state of public feeling, an incident occurred wh 
led to a general explosion. 

(1) Gibbon's argument, if it does not shake the foundations of the wl 
story of the Alexandrian conflag:ration, may at least raise a natural sceptic 
as to the pretended amount and value of the works destroyed. 

(2) The learned Granadinc, Leo Africanus, who emig^rated to Fez aft^ 

taJl of the capital, notices a single collection of 3000 manuscripts belong;in| 

Ml individaal, which he saw In Algicre, vjYuttieT\)ac^\voA.\i«eiv secretly hroo 

by the Moriscos from Spain.— ConAc, "DoToSivBCioti ^ftVsa >kx«iiac!&, ^^t^dssi^ 

Cnslri, Blbliotbeca Escurialenais, torn. i. p. 17^- „ * w-^ . 
(3) Gomez, De Rebus GestiB, lo\. so.— Atoww^, ^ftl«* ^* Kt^piv, 
'^ip. 10, 
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Thiee of Ximenes' seryants were sent on some bnsineBs to the 
Alhaycin, a qnaiter inhabited exclnsively by Moors, and enoom- 
jMsed by walls, which separated it from the rest of the city.(l) 
Oiese men had made themselves peculiarly odious to the people 
lijr their activity in their master s scr\'ice. A dispute havmg 
BJien between them and some inhabitants of the quarter, came 
ithstto blows, when two of the servants were massacred on 
be spat, and their comrade escaped with difficulty from the 
iflniated mob. (2) The affair operated as a signal for insur- 
nijon. The inhabitants of the district ran to arms, got pos- 
mxm of the gates, barricaded the streets, and in a few hours 
le whole Albayoin was in rebellion. (3) 

in the course of the following night, a lar^e number of the 
mg;ed x>opulace made their way into the city to the quarters 
Xunenes, with the purpose of taking summary vengeance on 
s head for all his persecutions. Fortunately, bis palace was 
VBg, and defended by numerous resolute and well-armed 
bendants. The latter at the approach of the rioters, implored 
eir master to make his escape, if possible, to the fortress of 
d Alhambra, where the count of TendiUa was established. 
[t the intrepid prelate, who held life too cheap to be a coward, 
daimed, God forbid I should think of my own safety, 
ten so many of the faithful are perilling theirs ! No, I will 
ind to my j)ost, and wait there, if heaven wills it, the crown 
martyrdom." (4) It must be confessed he well deserved it. 
Ihe DTiilding, however, proved too strong for the utmost 
arts of the mob ; and at length, after some hours of awful 
spense and agitation to the beleaguered inmates, the count of 
ndilla arrived in peraon at the head of his guards, and sue- 
3ded in dispersing the insurgents, and driving them back to 
err own quarters. But no exertions could restore order to 
s tomnltuous populace, or induce them to listen to terms ; 
d they even stoned the messenger charged with pacific pro- 
sals firom the count of Tendilla. They organised themselves 
der leaders, provided anns, and took every possible means 
r maintaining their defence. It seemed as if, smitten with 
e recollections of ancient liberty, they were resolved to re- 
ver it again at all hazards. (5) 

1] CaEiii, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, torn. ii. p. 281.— Pedraza, Antiguedad 
Granada, lib. 3, cap. 10. 

[3) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 31. There are some discrepancies, not 
poitant, however, between the narrative of Gomez and the other autho> 
ka. Gomez, considering his imcommon opportunities of information, is 
nth ihem all. 

(3) Bmna de la Vida de Cisneros, MS.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, lib. 2, 
L 31.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, Jib. I, cap. 26. 

(4) Robles!, Vjffa de Ximenez, cap. 24.— Mariana, Hist, de Es\)aTvBk, ^m.^. 
i/^'/i"^' '^'~^"^**°^*' ^liichetypo, p. 56.— Peter Maxtyr, Opxxa 'S.V"*" 
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At length, after this disorderly state of fc I 
several days, Talayera, the arenbishop of G 
try the effect of his personal iniiuencc, hit 
the Moors, by visiting himself the disaffei 
noble purpose he put in execution, in spite < 
remonstrajioes of his friends. He was atl 
chaplain, bearing the crucifix before him 
domestics, on foot and unarmed like himse 
their venerable pastor, with his countenanc 
same serehe and benign expression with 
familiar when listening to his exhortations 
passions of the multitude were stilled. 
willing to abandon himself to the tender 
past; and the simple people crowded arc 
kneeling down and kissmg the hem of his r 
his benediction. The count of Tendilla no 
issue, than he followed into the Albaycin, at 
of soldiers. When he had reached the pi 
was gathered, he threw his bonnet into th 
token of his pacific intentions. The actioi 
acclamations; and the people, whose feelii 
another, direction, recalled by his presence 1 
his uniformly mild and equitable rule, treat 
respect to that shown the archbishop of Gra 

These two individuals took advantaj^e 
change of feeling to expostulate with the 
and desperation of their conduct, which mui 
struggle with such overwhelming odds as 
Spanish monarchy. They implored them 
axms and return to their duty ; in which 
then^tselves, as far as in their power, to alio 
tion of the grievances complained of, and t 
pardon with the sovereigns. The count te 
by leaving his wife and two children as hos1 
tne Albaycin ; an act which must be ada 
bounded confidence in the integrity of tt 
vaiious measures, backed, moreover, by the 
rity of some of the chief alfaquis, had the e; 
quiUity among the people, who, laying 
preparations, returned once more to the 
ments.(3) 

(1) Mannol, Rebelion de Moriscng, lib. 1, cap. 2i 
Efitt. epist. 212.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, p. 56.— Blc 

(2) Marmol» Rebelion de Moriscos, loc. cit.— Mendo 
lib. 1, p. 11. That such confidence was justified, may 
mon saying^ of Archbishop Talavera, " Ihat Moorish 
were all that were wanting to malce a eood Christ 

this on bJ» own coontrymcnl — Pedta-ia., A\\\;\^\xe< 
cap. JO. 

(f) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. ri\i.— \i\e^;x, 
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UttnBDunf Uie msurreclion, m tLe mean while, witli tiie 
~ HSffientions, reached Sevillej where the court was then 
'£< uLOBc respect ruicour did justice, by imputinir the 
' iiUBe of the aSaii to the intemperate zeal of Ximenes. 
PJWugt with hia usual promptoesa, had sent early 
.!« lie iiffiur to the queen by a. nppij alave uucommonly 
■£. but the feilowhad become intoxicated by the way, 
■WMUrt wore seTeval daj^ without any more authentio 

' IB general report. The king, whoalwavBi ^ 

WatioD to the primacy, to the prejuaice, aj the 

ttiy remember, of hia own son, with disaatififaction, 

heard to 

pay dear 
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w court wore BeTeval daj^ without any more authentio 
ff 1^ generai report. The king, who alwaya roBarded 

WsMlei ■ ■' ■ *■ 

"fttiyra 
i not no, 
mtaifflti. _, 
ft ^l' Wdibiahcp, whose raahnesa has lost us iu a few hours 
tl f''*™vsbeTO years in acqnirinp."(l) 
* flS'^ confounded at the tidmgs, and una' 
jil gNthflaienceof Ximenee. instantly wrote to 
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a explanation of the whole p 

_ !.-_ :^ committing a 

jible meseenfer; . 

;- 'bxid him in good etead, acoordine to hia moralising 
!°Q.iiit the remainder of his life. (2) He hastened to 
l|,liisliiiiltby proceeding to Seville in peraon, and, preaent- 
^*if before the EOTereigns, he detailed to them the 
TT«f il] the past transaotionB ; recapitulated his manifold 
I'***! tlie arguments andeihortations ne had used, the large 
J" M iad expended, and his various expedients, in short, 
r™^g conTerBion, before resortioftto severity. He boliily 
■>« the tesponaibjlity of the whole proceeding, aokiiow- 
W that be bad purposely avoided communicating his plans 
<> uvereiBTis for fear of opposition. If he hod erred, he 
I it Oouid he imputed to no other motive, at wont, thiui too 
l.t«i for the interests of religion ; but he concluded with 
il>5 them, that the present position of allairs was the best 
\^ for their purposes, since the Into conduct of the Moors 
wd ihem in the guilt, and eonsequcntly all the penalties of 
D, and tbut it would be an act of elemeney to offer pardon 
I alternatives of oonversion or eiile !(3) 
orohbisliop's discourse, if we are to credit his enthusiastic 
pher, not only dispelled the clouds of royal indignation, 
evr forUi the most emphatic expressions of approbation. (4) 
iff Ferdinand and Isabella were moved to this by his 
noommendation, or what, in clerical language, may be 
" improvement of hia discourse," does not appear. 
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Tljey did not at any rate adopt it in its literal extent. In^ 
time, howeverj, commissioherB were sent to Granada, 
authorised to inquire into the late disturbances, and pi 
their j(uilty authors. In the course of the investij^tion, manyi 
including some of the principal citizens, were imprisoned oa 
Rusi)icion. The greater part made their peace by embraoing 
Christianity. Many others sold their estates and miftrated to 
Barbary ; and the remainder of the population, whether fram 
fear of punishment or contagion of examjple, abjured their 
ancient superstition and consented to receive baptism. The 
whole number of converts was estimated at about fif t3^ thousand, 
whose future relapses promised an almost inexhaustible supply 
for the tiery labours oi the Inquisition. From this period the 
name of Moors, which had gradually superseded the i>rimitive 
one of Spanish Arabs, gave way to the title of Morisoos, by 
which this unfortunate people continued to be known 
through the remainder of their protracted existence in the 
Peninsula. (1) 

The circumstances under which this important revolution in 
religion was effected in the whole population of this great ci^ 
will excite only feelings of disgust at the present day, mingled, 
indeed, with compassion for the nmhappy beings wno so heed- 
lessly incurred the heavy liabilities attached to their new faith. 
Every Spaniard, doubtless, anticipated the political advantaM 
likely to result from a measure wnich divested the Moors of tbe 
peculiar immunities secured by the treaty of capitulation, uid 
subjected them at once to the law of the land. It is e^uallr 
certain, however, that they attached great value in a Bi)mtiia 
view to the mere show of conversion, placing implicit oon- 
fidence in the purifying influence of the waters of baptiim, 
to whomever and under whatever circumstances administered. 
Even the philosopliic Martyr, as little tinctured with bigotry 
as any of the time, testifies his joy at the conversion, on tfale 
ground that, although it might not penetrate beneath uie ornst 
of infidelity, which had formed over the mind of the older, and, 
of course, inveterate Mussulman, yet it would have full effect on 
his posterity, subjected from the cradle to the searching opem- 
tion of Christian discipline. (2) 

(I) Bleda, ConSnica, lib. 5, cap. 23.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. H 
Ub. Vft cap. S.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 216. — Marmo^ Rebdkm di 
MorUcoa, lib. 1, cap. 27. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestts, lib. 8, fol. 32.— Lamici» 
Hittorias, torn. i. lib. 1, cap. 11.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1500.— Bcmaldei; 
Reyes CattSlicos, MS. 099. 159. The last author carries tiie number of oon- 
verts In Granada and its environs to 70,000. 

(a) *< Tu vero inqoics," he says, in a letter to the rardtnal of Santa Crns, 
" hisdem in sniun Mahometem vivent animis, atquc id Jure merito suspican- 
dam est. Ihirum namque majorum instituta reUnquerej attamen ego ezis- 
timo, consoltum optime Aiisse ipsorom admittere postulata : paolatim naMOi 
nov» foperveniente disciplini, Juvenum saltem et infkntom atqiw eo toaai 
nepotam, inaoibna ilUs superttittonibxui abtaais, novis imbnentor ritibos. S* 
'caesceatibaB, qqi caUotis animis \iiA\)ra«roxit,\AnAi «ii(k ^vaikAmoLidftitiiniB 
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J ^'^ *" ^™^''^*i ^^ "^1 aattor of tho Work, what- 
J^ ™bts were entertained of hia discretion iiL the outset, 
"•^m complately dispelled by the results. All eoncurred 
"ttaoiniiKthe invincible energy of the niftu who, in the iiicu 
«™*o«htyobetackB, hadso BpeedUy effected this momer- 
■"'"'"■— ■ "le faith of a people bred from cliUdhood in 
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fl})'^^ " Ximenas had achieved greater triumphs llinu 
'Qninand aud Itahella; ainco they Lad conipierud only 
™i "afle he had gained the souls of Granada. "(2) 



. Gonsslvo de Cordi 
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CHAPTER YII. 

KISIKG IN THE ALPUXAEEA.S. — DEATH OF ALONSO DB AGIT 

—EDICT AGAINST THE MOOES. 

1600—1502. 

Risinir in the Alpoxarras — Expedition to the Sierra Vermeja— Alonso dc 
lar— His noble Character, and Death— Bloody Rout of tiie Spaniaida- 
Submission to Ferdinand — Cruel Policy of the Victors — Commem 
Ballads— Edict against the Moors — Causes of Intolerance — Last Nc 
the Moors under the present Reign. 

While affairs went forward so triumpliaiitly in the c; 
of Granada, they excited &:eneral discontent in other pa 
that kingdom, esx)ecially the wild regions of the Alpux 
This range of maritime Alps, which stretches to the dGusta 
seventeen leagues in a south-easterly direction from the Mi 
capital, sending out its sierras like so many hroad arms to^ 
the Mediterranean, was thickly sprinkled with Moorish vH 
crestins: the hald summits of the mountains, or chequeriz 
^en slopes and valleys which lay hetween them. Its s 
inhahitants, locked up within the lonely recesses of their 
and accustomed to a life of penury and toO, had es 
the corruptions, as well as refinements, of civilisation 
ancient times they had afforded a hardy militia for the p: 
of Granada ; and they now exhihited an unshaken attacl 
to their ancient institutions and religion, which had heen 
what effaced in the great cities hy more intimate inter< 
with the Europeans. (1; 

These warlike mountaineers beheld with gathering n 
ment the faithless conduct pursued towards their country 
which, they had good reason to fear, would soon be ext 
to themselves; and their fiery passions were infi.amed 

(1) Alpnxarras, — ^an Arabic word, signifying " land of warriors," ao 
to Salazar de Mendoza. (Monarqula, torn. ii. p. 138.) According to tl 
accurate and learned Conde, it is derived from an Arabic term for *' pasti 
(El Nubiense, Descripcion de Espana, p. 187.) 

" La Alpuxarra, aquessa sierra 
que al Sol la cerviz lavanta 
y que poblada de Villas, 
es Mar de petv&s, -j p\oxv\ARt 
adonde bus p6b\aLC\one% 
ondas navegan Oie pXato.."** 

-^-Meron fComedias ; Madrid, 1760 •, torn, v p. ^^^^ i^\vQ«fc^fst« 
■ hJaze of grlory over tiic rudest sc^ea. 
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anahle height by the public apostasy of Granada. They 
rth resolved to anticipate any similar attempt on them- 
by a genered insurrection. They accordingly seized 
fortresses and strong passes throughout the country, 
egan as usual with forays into the lands of the 
ans. 

e bold acts excited much alarm in the capital, and the 
of TendiUa took yigorous measures for quenching the 
>n in its birth. GK>nsalYO de Cordova, his early pupil, but 
L^ht now well be his master in the art of war, was at that 
siding in Granada ; and Tendilla availed himself of his 
loe to enforce a hasty muster of levies, and march at once 
; the enemy. 

first movement was against Huejar, a fortified town 
d in one of the eastern ranges of the Alpuxarras, whose 
auits had taken the lead in the insurrection. The enter- 
ras attended with more difficulty than was expected. 
9 enemies," to borrow the charitable ejpithet of tne Cas- 
ihroniclers, had ploughed up the lands in the neighbonr- 
and, as the light cavalry of the Spaniards was working 
r through the deep furrows, the Moors opened the canals 
intersected the fi^ds, and in a moment the horses were 
sring np to their girths in the mire and water. Thus 
rasaed in their progress, the Spaniards presented a fatal 
o tiie Moorish missues, which rained on them with piti- 
ry ; and it was not without great efforts and considerable 
at they gained a firm landing on the opposite side. Un- 
red, however, they then charged the enemy with such 
J as compelled him to give way and take refuge within 
»nces of the town. 

tnpediment could now check the ardour of the assailants. 
hiew themselves from their horses, and bringing forward 
ding-ladders, planted them against the walls. Gbnsalvo 
le first to gain the summit ; and as a powerful Moor 
^onred to thrust him from the topmost round of the 
, he grasped the battlements firmlv with his left hand, 
^t tiie infidel such a blow with the sword in his right, 
ught him headlong to the ground. He then leapt into 
loe, and was speedily followed by his troops. The enemy 
a brief and ineffectual resistance. The greater part 
>at to the sword ; the remainder, including the women 
lildren, were made slaves, and the town was delivered up 

severity of this military execution had not the effect of 
dating the insurgents ; and the revolt wore so secionfi «n. 

anaoJ, Rebelion de Monscoa, torn. i. lib. 1, cap. ^. — Qto^XaAa^ 
f S^^^l^J^"^' {'./• ^^' "" ^^«^ Cor6nlca, Ub. 6. cwp. ^•^.— 
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aspect, that King Ferdinand fonnd it necessary to take tiie 
in person, which he did at the head of as complete and I 
ful a hody of Castilian chivalry as ever graced the oam_ 
of Granada. (1) Quitting Alhendin, the place of rendcoro 
in the latter end of Fehruary, 1500, he diirected his march 
Lanjaron, one of the towns most active in the revolti 
perched high apiong the inaccessihle fastnesses of the 
south-east of Granada. ^ 

The inhabitants, trusting to the natural strength of a ntCV^ 
tion which had once baffled the arms of the bold Moorish A £^ 
El Zagal, took no precautions to secure the passes. Ferdinazmw 
relying on this, avoided the more direct avenue to the place ; acs<£» 
bringing his men by a circuitous route over dangerous raTiAM* 
and dark and dizzy precipices, where the foot of the hunter' 
had seldom ventured, succeeded at lenji^th, after incrediUe tof 
and hazard, in reaching an elevated point, which entirely coa* 
manded the Moorish fortress. 

Great was the dismay of the insurg[cnts at the iappariti<mof - 
the Christian banners, streaming in triumph in the upper dk .'-" 
from tho very pinnacles of the sierra. They stoutly persistei j 
however, in the refusal to surrender. But their works ¥««W= 
too feeble to stand the assault of men who had vanquished tte t^ 
more formidable obstacles of nature ; and, after a short strogA l*^ 
the place was carried by storm, and its wretched inmates ezp^ .; 
rienccd the same dreadful fate with those of Hu^ar (MaMl ; 
8th, 1500). (2) '^ 

At nearly the same time, the count of Lerin took sevcnl \ 
other fortitied places in the Alpuxarras, in one of which hs \^ 
blew up a mosque iilled with women and children. HostihtW '^ 
were carried on with all the ferocity of a civil, or rather serrfls 4: 
war ; and the Spaniards, repudiating all the feelings of cwffteqf \^ 
and generosity which they had once shown to the same BM ,^ 
when dealing with them as honourable enemies, now regarded t^ 
them only as rebellious vassals, or indeed slaves, whom tin ^^ 
public safety required to bo not merely chastised, but extenni- v 
nated. 

Those severities, added to the conviction of their own imp^ ^^ 
tenco, at length broke tho spirit of the Moors, who were redooed ^ 
to the most humble concessions; and the Catholic king, ^^ HA- f" 
willing, out of his great clemency," says Abarca, "to stain hii ;"; 
sword with the blood of all these wild boasts of the Alpuxama," v 
consented to terms which may be deemed reasonable, at letft ^ 
in comparison with his previous policy. These were, the but- '\^ 

(1) If we arc to believe Martjrr, the royal force amounted to 80,000 foAwk ^ 
15,01)0 horse } so lar{>:e an army, &o promptly brought into tlic field, woaM 
sufrfi^cst high ideas of the rcRourccs ot tYvc tvblWotx-, \«o Y&jgjv indeed to gibi ' ^ 
credit, even frcm Martyr, without coi\^ntvaA\c»u. ^ *. 

(V Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. eptet. ^\b.— K>iBic».»;y«j» «» ^**5S^v£?'i^ 
fol. 338.^Zurita, AdsIcs, torn. v. Ub.^. w^. if».-Cw\«^, Ksafiia.^^.^ 
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' (si ihik anns and fortresses, and the payment of the 
Bvia of fifty thousand ducats. (1) 

wn as tranquillity was re-established, measures were 
hi seeorixig it permanently, by introducing Christianity 

the natives, without which they never could remain 
Kcted to their present government. Holy men were. 
re, sent as missionaries, to admonish them calmly ana 
' violence, of their errors, and to instruct them m the 
"aths of revelation. (2) Various immunities were also 
i,as an additional incentive to conversion, including 
B exemption to the party from the payment of his share 
leavy mulct lately* imposed. (3) The wisdom of these 
;e measures became everv day more visible in the con- 
not merely of the simple mountaineers, but of nearly 
wpnlation of the great cities of Baza, Guadix, ana 

who consented before the end of the year to abjure 
ient religion, and receive baptism. (4) 
efection, however, caused great scandal amonff the 
rdy of their countrymen, and a new insurrection broke 
he eastern confines of the Alpuxarras (Bee. 15(M)), 
"as sup|)ressed with similar circumstances of stem 
and a similar exaction of a heavj sum of money ; — 
rhose doubtful efficaey may be discerned, sometimes 
g, but more frequently in stimulating the arm of per- 

lik the murmurs of rebellion died away in the east, 
re heard in thunders frcmi the distant hills on the 
IxNrders of Oranada. This district, comprehending the 
ermeja and Yilla Luenga, in toe neighbourhood ol 
ras peopled by a warlike race,, among whom was the 
tribe of €kinaules, whose blood boil^ with the same 
fervour as that which glowed in the veins of thdr 
.. They had early shown gymptoms of diseonteot at 
proceedings in tne canital. The duohess of Arcos, 
f the great marquis duKC of Cadiz, whose estates lay 
quarter, (6) used her personal exertions to appease 
ad the government made the most eiamest assuranoet 

lol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 38.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 

. 338.— BemaMez, Reyes Cat5Uco8, MS. cap. 159.— Bleda, Cordnicat 

24. 

i, CartSnica, lib. 6, ca^). 24.— Bemaldez, Reyes C^it61icos, If S. cap. 

effios i loa Moros de Valdelccrin y las Alpnxarras que se oonvktierei^ 
to de 1500.— Archivo de Simancas, spud Mem. da la Aoad. de H3st« 
tend. 14. 
ijalf Anales, MS. ano isoo.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. U. lib. 10^ 

^al, Ajoales, MS. auo 1501.— 2iirita, AnaLes, toni. v. tS&K 4, qh^^ 
S!1^^2^T°'" ^^ ^^ ^^^^ count of Ar<K»,t»m^9rt\aii.\itok 
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of its intention to respect whateyer liad been gfoaranteed by 
the treaty of capitulation. (1) But they bad learned to plaee 
little trust in princes ; and the rapidly extending: apostaar of 
tiieir countrymen exasperated them to such a degree, tiiat tli€j 
at length broke out in the most atrocious acts of Yiolenee; 
murdering the Christian missionaries, and kidnapping, if report 
be true, many Spaniards of both sexes, whom they sola as 
slaves in Africa. They were accused, with far more probability, 
of entering into a secret correspondence with their brethren on 
the opposite shore, in order to secure their support in the 
meditated revolt. (2) 

The government displayed its usual promptness and energr 
on this occasion. Orders were issued to the principal ohioSi 
and cities of Andalusia to muster their forces with all poasibie 
despatch, and concentrate them on Eonda. The summons was 
obeyed with such alacrity, that in the course of a very faw 
wecKS the streets of that busy city were tbronged with a shimng 
array of warriors drawn from all the principal towns of Anda- 
lusia. Seville sent three hundred horse and two thousand foot 
The principal leaders of the expedition were the oount oi 
Cifuentes, who, as assistant of Seville, commanded the troops 
of that city ; the count of Urena ; and Alonso de Aguilar^ dldfir 
brother of the Great. Captain, and distinguished uke bim for 
the highest qualities of mind and person. 

(1) See two letters, dated Seville, January and February, 1500, addresaed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella to the inhabitants of the Serrania de Ronda, laea e i ' ved 
in the archives of Simancas, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. nnst. is. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catblicos, MS. cap. 165. — Bleda, Cknrdnica, Ub. 5, 
cap. .5.- A'wi^i: Mar^, Opus Epist. epist. 221. — ^The complaints of the Spanfaii 
and \frican Moors to tiie saltan of Egypt, or of Babylon, as he was tbn 
uau.^y styled, had drawn from that prince sharp remonstrances to the CiitiwHf 
sovu:dl|fu» against their persecutions of the Moslems, accomptmied by T»wnaff 
of strict retaUation on the Christians hi his dominions. In order to avert mdi 
calamitous consequences, Peter Martyr was sent as ambassador to Egvpt. He 
left Granada in August 1501, proceeded to Venice, and embarked men flor 
Alexaadria, which place he reached in December. Though cantiooed, on Ui 
arrival, luat his mission, in the present exasperated state of feeling at Hm 
court, might Cuat him his head, the dauntless envoy sailed up the Nile under a 
Mameluke guard to Grand Cairo. Far from experiencing any outrage, how* 
ever, he was courteously received by the sultan; although the ambassador 
declined compromising the dignity of the court he represented, by paying Am 
usual humiliating mark of obdsance, in prostrating himself on the ground in 

, the rcmd presence : an independent bearing highly satisfactory to the Caat&lan 
historians. (See Garibay, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 19, cap. 12.) He had time 
audiences, in which he succeeded so completely in efbdng the un£avoaiabl» 
impressions of the Moslem prince, that the latter not only dismissed him wtth 
liberal presents, but granted, at his request, several important privllegea to tiw 
Christian residents, and the pilgrims to the Holy Land, which lay witlrin fail 
dominions. Martyr's account of this interesting visit, which gave Urn aa^le 
opportunity for studying the manners of a nation, and seeing the stapendons 
monuments of ancient art, then little familiar to Europeans, was pubUahed in 
Latin, under the title of ** De Legatione Babylonicft," in three books, impended 
to his more celebrated " Decades de Rebus Oceanids et Novo Orbe." Mai 
ebelli (Scrittori d'ltalia, t)oee Anghieta^ notLces an edition which he had i 

publUbed tepamtelj, without daite OT name oi \!hA '^o^^'ec. 
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rit waa determined by the chiefs to strike at oni 
heut of the Sierra Teimeja, or Bed Sierra, as it 

from the colour of its rodcs, rieiDf to the east of Honda, 
th« principal theatre of ianurreetion. Oa the iStbof Ua. 
indl, the little army enoamped before Hooarda, on the ski 
nl a mouRlaiii, where the Moora were understood to have ^cm- 
blrf in considerabluforoa. They had not been lone in these 
tuutors before parties of the enemy were seen havenng' otoc^ 
Uu dopes of the moantain, fiMm which the Christian camp was 



tie %1 
nuheil 




troops, who occupied the wi, were bo nmi-k roiisoif by 
' :ht of the enemy, that a small party, seizing a banner. 



._.... s the stream without orders, in pnrsuit of them. 
Iha odds, however, were so (crent, that they woiUd have been 
I JB TOfdy handled, hod not Aguilar, while he bitterly condemned 
^""F temerity, advanced promptly to their support with the 
indwof luE corpii. The count of XJrciia foUuwed vith the 
.«1 diTisioD, Icayrns' tbe count of Cifucntea with the troops 
JIBeville to protect the oanip.(2) , 

I The Moors fell back aa the Christians advanced, and retrerf- . 
if nimbly from point to point, led tbem up the rugged steepa I 

IT into the recesses of the mauntaina. At length they reached ] 

■1b open level, eacompassed on all sides bf a natural ramput 

raU rooks, where they' had deposited their valuable effects, 

'Wether with their wives and ohildren. The latter, at sight 

Rthe invaders, uttered dismal cries and fled into the remoter 

' -'laofthesierra. 

B Christians were too much attracted by the rich spoil 

..-■e them to thini of following, and djapersed in every direc- 

n in quest of plonder, with oil the heedleasnesa and insubor- 

■'on of raw inexperienced levies. It was in vain that 

1 de Aguilar reminded Ihem that their wily enemy was 

jnconquered ; or that he endeavoured to force them into 

S nulks again, and restore order. No one heeded his call, or 

(1) " Rio Vsrde, 
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thou^lit of anytMngr bejond the present momextt, a 
secunnflr as much booty to himself as ne could carry. 

The Mqots, in the mean while, findin? themselyes no 1 
pursued, were aware of the occupation of the Christians, 
they not improbably had purposely decoyed into the i 
They resolved to return to the scene of action, and sn 
their incautious enemy. Stealthily advancing:, therefore, 
the shadows of night, now falling thick around, they j 
through the rooky defiles of the inclosure upon the astoi 
Spaniards. An unlucky explosion, at this crisis, of a c 
powder, into which a spark had accidentally fallen, th 
broad glare over the scene, and revealed for a mome: 
situation of the hostile parties ; — ^the Spaniards m the i: 
disorder, many of them without arms, and staggering und 
weight of their fatal booty; while their enemies wer« 
gliding like so manjr demons of darkness through every c 
and avenue of the inclosure, in the act of spnn^i^g on 
devoted victims. This appalling spectacle, vanishing aln 
soon as seen, and followed by the hideous yells and wa: 
of the assailants, struck a panic into the hearts of the so 
who fled, scarcely offering any resistance. The darkness 
night was as favourable to the Moors, familiar with s 
intricacies of the ground, as it was fatal to the Christians 
bewildered in the mazes of the sierra, and losing their i 
at every step, fell imder the swords of their pursue 
went down the dark gulfe and precipices, which yawi 
around. (1) 

Amidst this dreadful confusion, the count of Frena suc< 
in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halte 
endeavoured to rally his panic-struck followers. His nobl 
rade Alonso de Aguilar still maintained his position < 
heights above, refusing all entreaties of his followers to a1 
a retreat. ** When," said he proudly, ** was the ban 
Aguilar ever known to fly from the field?" His eldes 
the heir of his house and honours, Don Pedro de Cord< 
youth of great promise, fought at his side. He had rece 
severe wound on the head from a stone, and a javeli 
pierced ouite through his leg. With one knee resting ^ 
ground, however, he still made a brave defence with his i 
The sight was too much for the father, and he implore 
to suffer himself to be removed from the field. ** Let i 
hopes of our house be crushed at a single blow/' said he ; 
my son, live as becomes a Christian loiight, — ^live, and c 
your desolate mother." All his entreaties were fruitless, 
ever ; and the gallant boy refused to leave his father's si< 

(1) Abaica, Rejes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 340.—- Zortta, Anales, 
Ifb. 4, cap. S3.— GaiilKqr» Compendio, torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. lO.—Bei 
Jt^jres CUtdUcos, MS. cap. l05. — MaxmoV, l^X^Olom ^« M.otiaco8, 
cap, as. 
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. -- _i determined by the chiefs to strike at ojuje into the-' 
^;ieart of the Sierra Venneja, or Bed Sierra, as it was called 
I the colour qE its roolcs, rising to the east of lUndo, and 



I 4f a moinitaiii, where the Moora were nnderstood to have ^sem- 
I wad in oonsiderable force. The; had not been loag in these 
sten before parties of the euem^ were seen hovenng alou^ 
Mbe dopee of the monntoiB, from which the Cbri»tiaa camp nos 
J>£videa by a. narrow river, — the Rio Verdu probablv, which 
I >bia gained such mournful celebrity in Sponislk sone.(l) Ayni- J 
* 'i troops, who occupied the van, were so much rou$ea 1~ 
iffht of the enemy, that a smiJl party, seizing a baniU-^ 

d across the stream without orders, in pursuit of tbeA 

BlThe odds, however, vere so great, that they would have bi -" 
M'Vererely handled, bod not Aguilar, whOe he bitterly oondcmi. 
■llhar temerity, advanced promptly to their support with tl 
|-'leiiiiunder of ma corps. The count of Ureiia followed with tl 
1 • oentral division, leaving the count of Cifuentes with the ti 
*" ■■' ' protect the camp.C2) 

s fell back a,s the Christians advanced, and retrei 

r ling nimbly from point U> point, led them up the rugged si 
I bx into the recesses of the mountains. At length thev rr- 
1 an open level, encompassed on aU sides by a natural ra„,_ 
L of rocks, where they had deposited their valuable efieeb. 
Mether with their wives and children. The latter, at sigk| 
t the invaders, uttered dismal cries and fled into the rf""*~" 
■depths of the sierra. 
W The Christians were too much attracted by the rich 



I inexperienced levies. _ 

Uonso de Agttilar reminded them that their wily eaemy wu 
lU. nnconquered ; or that he cndeavonred to force them ti"~ 
e lanks again, and restore order. No one heeded K 
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Thus fell Alonso Hernandez de Cordova, or Alonso de Afifoi- 
lar, as lie is commonly called from the land where his fEumilj 
estates la7.(l) "He was of the greatest authority among this 
grandees of his time," says Father Aharca, " for his lini^tfe^ 
personal character, large domains, and the high posts which pe 
filled hoth in peace and war. More than forty years of his lift 
he served against the infidel, under the banner of his house in 
boyhood, and as leader of that same banner in later life, or at 
viceroy of Andalusia and commander of the royal armies. He 
was the fifth lord of his warlike and pious house who had fallen 
fifi^hting for their country and religion against tiie accursed sect 
of Mahomet. And there is good reason to believe," oontinuM 
the same orthodox authority, ** that his soul has received the 
glorious reward of the Chrisnan soldier ; since he was armed on 
that very morning with the blessed sacraments of confi^on 
and communion." (2) 

The victorious Moors, all this time, were driving the unresist- 
ing Spaniards, like so many terrified deer, down the dark steepi 
of the sierra. The count of Urena, who had seen his son | 
stretched by his side, and received a severe wound >iiiyii«ft1f, j 
made the most desperate efforts to rally the f natives, but was at < 
length swept away by the torrent. Trusting himself to a faithfcil j 
admd, who knew the passes, he succeeded with much difficulty 
in reaching the foot of the mountain, with such a small rem- 
nant of his followers as could keep in his track. (3) Fortu- 

TheVarrior's death is summed up with an artless brevity that would te 
affectation in more studied composition. 

'* Muerto queda Don Alonso, 
y etema fama ganada." 

(1) Paolo Giovio finds an etymology for the name in the eagle (aguUm), 
assumed as the device of the warlike ancestors of Don Alonso. St. Ferdinana 
of Castile, in consideration of the services of this illustrious house at tlM 
taking of Cordova, in 1236, allowed it to bear as a cognomen the name of Uiak 
dty. This branch, however, still continued to be distinguished by their ter* 
ritorial epithet of Aguilar ; although Don Alonso's brother, the Great Captitai, 
as we have seen, was more generally known by that of Cordova. — Vita Magnl 
Gonsalvi, fol. 204. 

(2) Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 340, 841. The hero's body, left on flit 
field of battle, was treated vTith decent respect by the Moors, who restored It 
to King Ferdinand; and the sovereigns caused it to be interred witli aB 
suitable pomp in the church of St. Hypolito at Cordova. Many jean after- 
wards, the marctiioness of Priego, his descendant, had the tomb opened} aod, 
on examining the mouldering remains, the iron head of a lance, received in 
Us last mortal struggle, was found buried in tlie bones. — Bleda, Oorteica, 
lib. 5, cap. 26. 

(3) ** Tambien el Conde de Urena, 
mal herido en demasia, 
se sale de la batalla 
llevado por una guia. 

** Que sabia bien la senda 
que de la Sierra salia : 
•muchoB Moxoa dex8ftAiDu.erto8 
por Bu gtande 'vatoo.^ 
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iteljr, he there found the ooimt of Cifaentes, who had crosBcd 
lanver with the rear-guard, and enoantped on a riaing gronnd 
the neighbourhood, Under favour ol this strong ^osltioD, 
*» latter commander and hiB brave SevillianK, all Iresh for 
lion, wne enabled to cover the shattered remains of the 
HiisrdB, Bjad beat off the aasaiitts of their enemies till the 
tak of mom, when thef vanished like ho many foul birds d i 
l^t into the recesses of the moantains. 
Ihe risinK day, which dispersed their foee, now revealed U. 
ChrUtiajis the dreadful extent of their own loeaes. Few 
_* to be seen of all that proud array which had marched up 
w heiKhta BQ confidently under the banners of their ill-fated 
shiefs the preceding evening. The bloody roll of slaughter, 
' 'es the common iile, wbb graced with the names of the 
and bravest of the Christi&n knighthood. Amon^ the 
»ei woa Francisco Ramirez de Madrid, the diBtinguished 
leer, who had contribnted so essentially to the ar - - ' 
_eTanadine war.(l) 

Ihe sad tiding of the defeat soon epread tbroug'hont tho 
iby, occa^onine a senaation aucb bb had not been felt sinoa j 
tra^e nfinir of the Aiarqnia. Men could Bcarcel; credit I 
i m tnuch mischief coold dc inflicted by an oatcost r 

I, whatever terror they once inspired, had long since h . 

' ' with indiflerence or contempt. Every Spaniard 

oondder himself in some way or other involved in 

he disgrace ; and the most spirited exertions were made on 
'1 odes to retrieve it. By the beginning of April, King Fet- 
inand found himself at Konda, at the head of a strong body of 
oops, which he determined to lead in person, notwithstanding 
le remonstrances of his courtiers, into the heart of the sierra, 
id take bloody vengeance on the rebels. ' 

mieae latter, however, far from being encouraged, i . 

moiled by the extent of their own succeBs ;_ and, as the note 
I warlike preparation reached them, in their fastnesses, they 
^t Uieir temerity in thus bidnging the whole weight of the 
umian monarchy on their heads. They accordingly abnn- 
all thonghts of further resistance, and lost no time in 
i; depnttes to the king's camp t« deprecate his anger, and 
win the most submissive tcrma for pardon. 
Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was Jess open to pity' j 
' ■ ■' ' 'ndulged in a 1 



1 

I 
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1 the queen j and in the present 
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offence. After some hesitation, however, his jnndenee g^ tin ^ 
better of his passions, as ho reilected that he was in a sitoatioB ^ 
to dictate the terms of victory, without paying the nsual prioi ^ 
for it. Hispast experience seems to have convinoed him of tin ^ 
hopelessness of infusinp: sentiments of loyalty in a MxuBwiImM '*- 
towards a Christian prince ; for, while ne p^ranted a general ^ 
amnesty to those concerned in the insurrection, it wu onljroB '" 
the alternative of baptism or exile, engaging at the same timi 7 
to provide conveyance for such as chose to leave the oountry, ^ 
on the pajrmcnt of ten doblas of gold a head.(l) 

These engagements were punctually fultuled. The Mooriili 
emigrants were transported In public galleys from Estepona to 
the Barbary coast. The number, however, was probably smaB, 
by far the greater part being obliged, however reluetantllj 
from want 01 funds, to remain and be baptised. " They woull 
never have stayed," says Bleda, " if they could have mustered 
the ten doblas of gold ; a circumstance," oontinoeB that chari- 
table writer, " which shows with what levity they received 
baptism, and for what paltry considerations they could be guilty 
of such sacrilegious hypocnsy ! " (2) 

But although every spark of insurrection was thus effeotiuQly 
extinguished, it was long, very long, before the Spanish nation 
could recover from tho blow, or forget the sad story of its 
disaster in the Ked Sierra. It became the theme, not onlv of 
chronicle, but of song ; the note of sorrow was prolongea in 
many a plaintive roinance^ and the names of Aguilor and his 
unfortunate companions were embalmed in that beautiful min- 
strelsy, scarcely less imperishable, and far more touching, than 
the stately and elaborate records of history. (3) The popular 

(I) Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 6, cap. 26, 27.— Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 1(^- 
Bemaldez, Reyes Cat()Iicos, MS. rap. 165. — Mariana, HLst. do Espaua, Ub. 17t 
cap. 5. — Mannol, Rcbclioii do Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 2S. 

{2, ConSnica, lib. 5, cap. 37.— The curate of Los Palados disposes of the 
Moors rather summarily : " The Christians strij)ped them, gave them a ftce 
passage, and sent them to the devil ! "—Reyes Catdlicos, cap. l65. 

(3) According to one of the romances, cited by Hyto, the expedition of 
Auruilar was a piece of romantic Quixotism, occasioned by King Ferdlnaml'i 
challenging the bravest of his knights to plant hia burner on the sommita of 
the Alpuxurros. 

*' Quol de vosotros, amigos, 
ira a la Sierra manana, 
a poner mi Real pendon 
cncima de la Alpuxarra ? '* 

All shrunk. from the perilous emprise, till Alonso do Aguilor stepped forward 
and boldly assumed it for himself. 

" A todoB tiemb\a\a\»x\)a, 
siiio fucra don AloTifto, 
que de Agmlar t&e'W&taa\nk. 
levantdse eiv pic arvte e\ ^«7 
e esta maneia Ic Yva\j\a 
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fediog was displayed after another fashion in rosfard to the 
count of Urena and his folloAvers, who were aoousea of desert- 
ing their posts in the hour of peril ; and more than one ballad 
of the time reproachfully demanded an account from him of the 
brave companions in arms whom he had left in tho sierra, fl) 

The imputation on this gallant nobleman appears wholly 
undeserved ; for certainly ho was not called on to throw awiiy 
Ik own life and those of his braye followers, in a cause per- 
fectly desi>erate, for a chimerical point of honour. And, so far 
from forfeiting the favour of his sovereigns by his conduct on 
this occasion, he was maintained by them in the same hi^h 
stations which he before held, and which he continued to ILU 
with dignity to a good old age. (2) 

It was about seventy years after this event, in 1570, that the 
dake of Arcos, descended from the great marqms of Cadiz, and 
from this same count of Urena, led an expedition into the Sierra 
Term^a, in order to suppress a similar insurrection of the 
Moriscos. Among the party were many of the descendants and 
kinsmen of those who had fought under Aguilar. It was the 
first time since, that these rude passes had been trodden by 
Christian feet ; but the traditions of early childhood had made 
e?ery inch of ground familiar to tho soldiers. Some way up the 
eminence they recognised the point at which the count of Urena 
hod made his stand : and, further still, the fatal plain, bolted 

*' Aqnesa emprcsa, Scuor, 
imra ml estaba guardado, 
qae mi seuora la reyna 
ya me la tienc mandada. 

" Alegrdse mucho d Rcy 
por la ofcrta que Ic daba, 
aun no era amaiiecido 
don Alonso ya cayalg:a." 

Tbcse popular dittiea, it cannot b6 denied, are slippery anthorities for any 
important fact, unless supported by more direct historic testimony. A\'heii 
composed, however, by ccmtemporaries, or those who lived near the time, 
they may very naturally record many truo details, too insignificant in their 
coa«equences to attract the notice of hL-'tory. The ballad translated wiMi 
80 much elaborate Eiraplicity l^ Percy, is chiefly taiccn up, as the £nglii»h 
mder mi^ remember, with tiie exploits of a Scvullan hero named Saavedra. 
Xo lach personage is noticed, as for as I am aware, by the Spanish chroniclers. 
The name of Saavedra, however, appears to have been a fanuliar one in Seville, 
aid occurs two or three times in the mnstcr-roll of nobles and cavaliers of 
that city, who joined King Ferdinand's army in the preceding year, 1600. — 
Zanlga, Annales de Sevilla, eodem anno. 

;!} Mendoza notices these splenetic elllisions (Gkierra de Granada, p. 13) ; 
tnd Bleda (Corbnica, p. 636) cites tiie following couplet flrom one of them :— 

" Dccid, conde de Ureiia, 
don Alonso donde queda.'* 

fS) The Venetian ambassador, Navaglero, saw the count of Urena at Ossuna 
in 15S6. He was enjoying a gnreen old age, or, as the minister expresses it, 
" m<dto vccchio e gentil corteggiano perd.'* " Diseases," said the veteran 
good-bumouredly, " sometimes visit me, but seldom tarry lonig *, for my bocly 
is like a crazy old inn, wher» traveUers And luch poor fare ttvuX \^cy latx^V^ 
touch and go."-~VJtiggio, fol 17 » 
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round with its dark rampart of rocks, where the strife had been ' 
hottest. Scattered fragrments of arms and harness still lay 
rusting on the g^round, which was covered with the bones cc 
the warriors that had lain for more than half a century unburisd 
and bleachine in the 8un.(l) Here was the spot on which thD > 
brave son of Aguilar had fought so sturdily by nis father's side; 
and there the huge rock at whose foot the chieftain had feilleni 
tiirowing its dark shadow over the remains of the noble dead, * 
who lay sleeping around. The strongly marked features of tiia .- 
ground called up all the circumstances, which the soldiers had : 
gathered from tradition ; their hearts beat high as they reca- 
pitulated them one to another ; and the tears, says the eloquent . 
nistorian who tells the story, fell fast down their iron cheets, aa 
they gazed on the sad relics, and offered up a soldier's prayer fx 
the heroic souls which once animated them. (2) 

Tranquillity was now restored throughout the wide borders of 
Granada. The banner of the Cross floated triumphantly over 
the whole extent of its wild sierras, its broad valleys, and popur 
lous cities. Every Moor, in exterior at least, had become a 
Christian ; every mosque had been converted into a Christian 
church. Still the country was not entirely purified from tba 
stain of Islamism, since many professing their ancient faitb 
were scattered over different parts of the kingdom of Castilflb 
where Ihey had been long resident before the surrender of their 
capital. The late events seemed to have no other effect than to 
harden them in error ; and the Spanish government saw with 
alarm the pernicious influence of their example and x>ersuasi0a 
in shaking the infirm faith of the new converts. 

To obviate this, an ordinance was published, in the summer 
of 1601, prohibiting all intercourse between these Moors and the 
orthodox kingdom of Granada. (3) At length, however, con- 
vinced that there was no other way to save the precious seed 
from being choked by the thorns of infidelity, than to eradicate 
them altogether, the sovereigns came to the extraordinary reso- 

(1) Gaerra de Granada, p. 301.— Compare the similar paintingr of Tacitnt, fa 
the scene where Germanicus pays the last sad offices to the remains of Vanu 
and his legions : " Dein semiruto vallo, humili fo9s&, accis>« jam reliqaia 
consedissc intelligehantur : medio campi albentia ossa, ut fugerant, at resti- 
terant, disjecta vel aggerata; adjacebant fragmina telorum, cquoramqae 
artus, simul truncis arborum anteflxa ora." (Annalcs, lib. 1, sect. 01.) 
Mcndoza falls nothing short of this celebrated description of tho Roaua 
historian :— 

" Pan ctiam Arcadid dicat se judicc victum." 

(2) Mendoza, Gucrra de Granada, pp. 300— 302.— The Moorish insnrrectioo 
of 1570 was attended with at least one good result, in calling forth this historic 
masterpiece, the work of the accomplished Dieg:o Hurtado de Mendora, 
accomplished alike as a statesman, warrior, and historian. His '* Gnerrade 
Granada," conUiied as it is to a barren ttejgnvcwt of Moorish history, displayi 

finch liberal sentiments (too UbcraiL, indeed, to \>«Ttn\V. \\& \>\]^^^s«a&!Qiiv\i&Lk»c 
after its author's death), profound reftecWon, aiA cX^a^'i ^«^^aM»^itef»^^ 
well entitle bim to the appellation ol tkie Spw^V^^S^^asX. 

^v PragmAUcaa del Reyno, fol. 6. 
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. )f d&nni^thcm the nltcrnatireof baptiamnr e^c. They 

A t-pFOffmdlica to that eSeal from Seville, February 13tb, 

'liter 0. {trenmble, duly setting foith tho oblisatitmi M 

H on the CastilitiDS to ditve Ood's enemies li'om tha 

in his Rood time had delivered into their hnnds, 

ana bookElidinfre acouiuned amon? the cow cod- 

intenjauree ^vith their unbaptibed brethren, the 

.n to stiLte, in muah tho same terms \nih the fomous 

e agBinst the Je;TB, that all the unbaptiscd Moon in 

^iuBS of Castile and Leon, abuve feartcen ycara of age 

t, tnd twelve if females, must leayo the oonntty by the 

"ipiil laUoning ; that they mi^ht adl their propertj in 

tttime, and take the proeeedEinanytliing save nild and 

.. d merehandixe reRiilitrlf prohibited ; and finally;, that 

iclitemigTatc to any foreign cuunlrj^.eicept the dominiona 

. Brand Turic, and auoh parts of Africa, as Spain was then 

vwith. Obedience to these severe provisiona was onfoToed 

■ peiuiJtieB of death and coajisoation of praperty.U) 

taet«niediat, BO closely modelled on that against the Jews, 

V9» been even more grievous in its applioAtion ;(2] tia 

« iBt7be said to have beon denizens almost eqnally of 

rotuntry I while the Moors ticludcd from a retreat among 

rtonntiymeii on the African shore, were aont into the 

• al Numies or Gtrongers. The former, moreover, wore 

' « qualified by their oatural shrewdness and commer- 

. it* for disposing of tbuir pTopertr advantareouslf than 

wle, ineiperianoed Mooi*. stillL'd in littlo else than 

■yor rude mechanic arts. We have nowhere met with. . 

e of the nnnibor who migrated en this ocoasion. 

;n writers ]>m» over the whole afiair in a very few 

■ itat, indeed, as is too evidexit, from any feelings of di*- 

''m, but frou it« iusi^^ificaiioe in a political view. 

Aoe implies a very ineonsidBrabio amount of emi- 

j a airciimstancQ not to be wondered at, lu there were 

robahly, who would not sooner imitate their tirano- 

rsn in assuming the mask of Christianitv, than 

inter exile under all iha aggravated miaorica vfith whioh 

Bnccorar(iTuctI.(3) 

'. ■..ID.tQl.?- 
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II ii,it ilrcOif tnushl by him. Tliu> 
«, woeDlAUy tbe drBinatlc, bnre not 
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Castile might now boast, the first time for eight oentaiiei, 
that every outward stain, at least, of iniidelitv was purified tram 
her bosom. But how had this been aceomplisned ? By the most 
detestable expedients which sophistry could devise, and 
oppression execute ; and that, too, under an enlightened go- 
vernment, proposing to be guided solely by a conAoientioui 
regard for duty. To comprehend this more fully, it will be 
necessary to take a brief view of public sentiment in matters of 
religion at that time. 

It is a singular paradox, that Christianity, whose dootrinei 
inculcate unoounded charity, should have been made so often 
an engine of persecution; while Mahometanism, whose prin- 
ciples are those of avowed intolerance, should have exhibiteditt 
least till later times, a truly philosophical spirit of toleration. (^ 
Even the first victorious disciples of tne Prophet, glowing wi^ m 
the fiery zeal of proselytism, were content with the exaction of 
tribute from the vanquished ; at least, more vindictive feeUngi 
were reserved only for idolaters, who did not, like the Jews and 
Christians, acknowledge^ with themselves the unity of GJod. 
With these latter denominations they had obvious sympathyt 
since it was their creed which formed the basis of their Qwn.(S) 
In Spain, where the fierv temperament of the Arab ww 
graduallv softened under tne innuencc of a temperate climate T 
and higher mental culture, the toleration of the Jews ami ^ 
Christians, as we have already had occasion to notice, was lo T 
remarkable, that, within a few years after the conquest, we find - 
them not only protected in the enjoyment of civil and religiooe 
freedom, but mingling on terms almost of equality witii their - 
conquerors. * I 

It is not necessary to inquire here how far the different policy 
of the Christians was owing to the peciJiar constitution of thar 
hierarchy, which, composed of a spiritual militia drawn from ^ 
every country in Europe, was cut ofi^ hjr its position from aU l 
human sympathies, and attached to no interests but its own; 
which availed itself of the superior science and reputed sanctity, I 
that were supposed to have given it the key to the droul 

(1) The spirit of toleration professed by the Moors, indeed, was made a 
prhicipal argument against them in the archbishop of Valencia's memorial to 
PhUip III. The Mahometans would seem the better Christians of the two.— 
See Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts (London, 1/02-6), vol. i. p. 94. 

(2) Heeren seems willing to countenance the learned Pluquet in regardinf - 
Islamism, in its ancient form, as one of the modifications of Christtani^; 
placing the principal difference between that and Socinianism, for example, m -^ 
the mere rites of circumcision and baptism. — (Essai sur rinflaence del 
Croisades, traduit par Villers ; Paris, 1808 ; p. 175, not.) '* The Mussulmans,** 
says Sir William Jones, ** are a sort of heterodox Christians, if Locke reasoni 

Justly, because they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine character, 

aud miracles of the Messiah ; heterodox m d«\v^^ vehemently his cbaractv 

of Son, and his equality, as God, vrtttv t\ie Y^JiXv^x, ot ^rXiokri xsAitv and 

attributes they entertain and express the moat BwlxiN.\^«aa.**--^S«a\!J»\»a«ws 

tation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, iiud \udi&,'Wot\is <^TAwt,\i<jfS^,^t^V 
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i future lift not to enliglitea, but to ensIaTC t)ie 

of ft cradttlouB world ; and whioh making iU own leneta 
[y slandaid of fftitli, ita own ritea and oeremonial the only 
ee of TirtnjB, obliterated tlie greatlawa of moralitr, written 
Diriue haiid on every heart, and gradually built up a 
of ezcluBiTeness and intolerance most repugnant to the 
uid charitable religion of Jesus Christ. 

the close ofthe fifteenth century, several oironmstances 



_ ThB Turks, whose poHtical o _ . 

iliod made them the peculiar ropreaentativeu and champions 
nhometanism, had sbown a ferocity and cruelty in their 

^^ent of the Christians, which brought general odium on all 
ofessors of their faith, audon the Moors, of courae, though 
mdeservedly, in common with the rest. The hold hete- 
doctrinea, also, which hod occasionally broken forth in 

__jiit parts of. Europe in the fifteenth century, like bo many 
t Btr^ks of light ushering in the glorious mom of the Ke- 
wtion, had roused the alarm of the ehampions of the church, 
kindled on more than one occasion the fires of persecution j 
Ifefjare the dose of the period, the Inquisition was intra- 
* into SpuD. 

._m. that disastrous hour, reli^on vore a new aspect in 
, unhappy country. The spirit of intoleranoe, no longer 
led in the darkness of the cloister, now stalked abroad iu all 
lEtrrors. Zeal was exulted into fanaticism ; and a rational 
it of proaelytiflm into one of fiendish perseontion. It was 
«nough now, as formarly, to conform passively to the 
ones of the church, but it was enjoined t« moke war on 
vho Kfnaed them. The natural feeling of compunction in 
idischarge of this sad duty was a crime; and the tear of 
^athy, wrung out by the sight of mortal Bgoni(!5, was an 
lee to be expiated by humUiating penance. Tlie most 
Ufal maxims were deliberately engrafted into the code of 

e. Any one, it waa said, mijht cunsoiontiously kill an 
t« whereyer he Gould meet him, There was some donbt 
pther & man might slay his own father, if a heretic or 
Id; hat none wDatever as to his right, in that event, to 
away the life of bis son or of his brother.(l) These 
m a were not a dead letter, but of moat active operation, as 
pod records of the dread tribunal too well prove. The 
Bcter of the nation underwent a melancholy change. The 
of charity, nay, of human feeling, wis sonred in every 
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bosom. The liberality of the old Spaniali cavalier gave way to 
the ilery fanaticism of the monk. The taste for blood, onoe 
gratified, begat a cannibal appetite in the people, who, cheored 
on by the frantic clergv, seemed to vie with one another in the 
eagerness with which they ran down the miserable game of the 
Inqnisition. 

It was at this very time, when the infernal monster, gorged 
but not sated with human sacrifice, was crying aloud for 
fresh victims, that Granada surrendered to the Spaniards, under 
the solemn guarantee of the full enjoyment of civil and religioui 
liberty. The treaty of capitulation granted too much, or too 
little — ^too little for an independent state, too much for one 
whose existence was now merged in that of a greater ; for it 
secured to the Moors privileges in some respects superior te 
those of the Castilians, and to the prejudice of the latter. Sneh, 
for example, was the permission to trade "with the Barbary 
ooast, ana with the various places in Castile and Andalusioi 
without paying the duties imposed on the Spaniards them- 
selves ;(1) and that article, again, by which runaway Moorish 
slaves irom other parts of the kingdom were made free and 
incapable of being reclaimed by their masters, if they could 
reach Granada. (2) The former of these provisions struck at 
the commercial profits of the Spaniards, the latter directly at 
their property. 

It is not too much to say, that such a treaty, depending for 
its observance on the good faith and for])earance of the strong 
party, would not holdf together a year in any country of Chni- 
tendom, even at the present day, before some flaw or preteict 
would be devised to evade it. How much greater was tne pro- 
bability of this in the present case, where the weaker party wai 
viewed with all the accumulated odium of long hereditary hos- 
tility and religious rancour } 

The work oi conversion, on which the Cliristians, no doubt 
much relied, was attended with greater difficulties than hod 
been anticipated by the conquerors. It was now found tha^ 
while the Moors retained their present faith, they would be 
much bettor affected towards their countrymen in Africa, thou 
to the nation with which they were incorporated. In shorti 
Spain still had enemies in her bosom ; and reports were rife in 
every quarter of their secret intelligence with the Borbory 
states, and of Cliristians kidnapped to bo sold as slaves to 
Algerino corsairs. Such tales, greedily circulated and swnl- . 
lowed, soon begat general alarm ; and men are not apt to be 
over-Borupulous as to measures wliich thoy deem essential to 
their personal safety. 

The zealous attempt to bring about conversion by preachinf 

(V Tbc articles of the treaty are detailed at lcnfi;th by Marmol, RebeUtm dl 
Moiiscos, lib. 1, cap. IQ, 
(s) Idem, ubi sapra. 
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and expostulation was fair and commendable. The interven- 
tion of bribes and promises, if it violated the spirit, did not, at 
leasts the letter of the treaty. The application of force to a fuw 
of the most refractory, who by their blind obstinacy were ex- 
dadinff a whole nation from the benefits of redemption, was to 
be defended on other grounds ; and these were not wanting: to 
conning theolofrions, who considered that the sanctity of tlu; 
end justified extraordinary means, and that where the eternal 
interests of the soul were at stake, the force of promises and the 
Itiik of treaties were equally nug;atory.(l) 

But the chef-d*<BUvre of monkish casuistry was the argriiment 
imputed to Ximenes for depriving the Moors of the benelits ot* 
tke treaty, as a legitimate consequence of the rebellion into 
which they had been driven by his own malpractices. This 
]uroposition, however, far from outraging the feelings of the 
nation, well drilled by this time in the metaphysics of the ch>is- 
ter, fell short of them, if we are to judge from rt'commondations 
of a still more questionable import, urged, though incfibc- 
toally, on the sovereigns at this very time, from the highest 
quarter. (2) 

Such are the frightful results t<) which the fairest mind may 
be led, when it introduces the retincments of logic into the dis- 
cussions of duty ; when, proposing to achieve some j^reat good, 
whether iu politics or religion, it conceives that tlic import aneo 
of the object authorises a aeparture from the plain principles of 
morality, which regulate the ordinai^y afiairs of life ; and when, 

(1) See tbe argnmentn of Xlmcnes, or of his enthusiastic biographer Fli'chicr, 
fcr it is not always easy to discriminate between thorn. — Hist, de Ximcues, 
pp. 108, 109. Montesquieu, in those admirable Letters, 'wliich dlsg^uisc so 
nach deep philosophy, under the pleasant veil of raillery, malccs a stricture on 
tUi compalaorr proselytism, worth all the arguments or its advocates : " Cclui 
qui veat me flurc changer de religion ne Ic fait sans doute que pnrcc qu'il no 
chiDgerolt pas la sicnne, qitand on voudroit I'y forcer j il trouvc done etrat)p:e 
Qocje ne fasse posune chose quMl no fcroit pas lui-mCme, i)ctit-Otrc, pour 
rtinplre du monde.'*— I.iettrefl Pcrsancs, let. 85. 

it) The dako of Medina Sidonia pro])Osed to Ferdinand and Isabella to be 
•Tcniped on the Moors, in some way not explained, after tbcir disembarkation 
ia Africa, on the ground, that the term of the royal safe-conduct havinp: 
dapsefl, they mi);ht lawfully be treated as enemies. To this proposal, which 
wr-old have done honour to a college of Jesuits in the sixteenth century, the 
MTereigns made a reply too creditable not to be transcribed : " £1 Koi 6 la 
■Bi-ina. Fcniauito de Zafra, nuestro sccrctArio. Vimos vuestraletra, en que 
BOS fecistes saber lo que el duque <lc Medinosid^nia tenia pcnsado que sc podia 
fikcer contra los Mon>B de Villalncnga dispues de dubombarcados idlende. 
Decidle que le agjadccemos y teuemos en scrv'icio el buen dcseo que tienc de 
MS servir : pero porqui nuestra palabra y seguro real asi se dehe gnardnr d 
htinfieies como d Ion Crutianos, y faciiV^doKe lo que el dice pareccria caut<^la y 
cnsano annado sobre nuestro seguro para no le guardar, que en ninj^nna 
manerase liaga eso, ni otra cosa de que pueda parecer que se quebranta nuestn) 
aegnro. De Granada veinte y nucve do Mayo <le quini^ntov y un afios. — Yo el 
Kei. — YolaReina. — Por mandado dol Itei e del Keina, Miguel Perez Almazan." 
Would that the suggestions of Isabella's own heart, iiiHtead of the clergy^ hod 
always been the guide of her conduct in these matters \ — Mem. <\c\% KcaA. <\n 
Hist. tom. vl. Uust. 15, from the original iu the Archivcii of tUc toxiiW^ ot '^ii.^^^XxAk 
Sidonia. 
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blending: these higher interests with those of a personal nature, 
it becomes incapable of discriminating between them, and is led 
insensibly to act from selfish motives, while it fondly imagines 
itself obeying only the conscientious dictates of duty.(l) 

With mese events may be said to terminate the history of the 
Moors, or the Moriscos, as henceforth called, imder the present 
reign. Eight centuries had elapsed since their first occupation 
of me country : dnTin^: which neriod they had exhibited aU the 
various phases* of civilisation, from its dawn to its decline. Ten 
years had sufficed to overturn the splendid remains of this 
powerful empire ; and ten more, for its nominal conversion to 
Christianity. A lon^ century of persecution, of unmitigated 
and unmerited sufiTermg, was to follow, before the whole was to 
be consummated by the expulsion of this unhappy race from the 
Peninsula. Their story, in this latter period, furnishes one of 
the most memorable examples in history, of the impotenoe of 

forsecution, even in support of a good cause against a bad one. 
t is a lesson that cannot be too deeply ^ndered through every 
succeeding age. The fires of the Inquisition are, indeed, extiSp 
guished, probably to be lighted no more. But where is the 
land wMcn can boast that the spirit of intolerance, which foms 
the very breath of persecution, is altogether extinct in iti 
bosom ? 

(I) A memorial of the archbishop of Valencia to Phillip III. aflbrdi an 
example of this moral oliquity, that may make one laugh, or weep, acoordioc 
to the temper of his philosophy. In this precious doctunent he says, " Tour 
Majesty may, without any scruple of conscience, make slaves of all the Morii- 
cos, and may put them into your own galleys or mines, or sell than to stnM- 
gers. And as to their chil^en, they may be all sold at good rates berete 
Spain, which will be so for from being a punishment, that it will be a merqyto 
them, since by that means they will all become Christians; which thej wooM 
never have been, had they continued with their parents. By the holy execa- 
tion of which piece of justice, a great sum of money wilt flow into pour M^ie&bf* 
treasurp.** — (Geddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p. 71). '*I1 n*cst pomfc 
d'hostilit6 excellente comme la Chrestienne," says old Montaigne j "noatre 
zelc faict merveilles, quand il va secondant nostre pente vers la haine, la 
cruaut^, I'ambition, Favarice, la detraction, la rebellion. Nostre religloa flat 
faicte pour extirper les vices j die Ics couvre, les nounit, les incite." — Eaaaii* 
liv. 2, chap. 12. 
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B reader will turn with BatisfaDtion from the laeknobolj' aid J 

rtifyiop details of superstition to tie gentrona efliirta whi<& L 

" aniah ROTenunent was maJdng to Enlarge Ilia limits ot ■ 

anil dominion tn the West. "Amidst the atorma an^ I 

« of Italy, Spain was every day stretching her wicgf I 

B wider aweep of empire, Bad extending the glory of har 1 

_e to the far Antipodes." Such is the swell of exultatipa 1 

li which the enthusiastic Italian, Martyr, notices the bril- I 

t progreas of discovery under his illustrions countiyniaa 4 

is.(l) The Spanish sDvercigna had never lost sight i^. I 

domain, so uneipectedly opened Ifl them, as it were, f 

_. depths of the ocean. The first accounts transmittett I 

1 great navigator and hia eompanionB, on his seconj^ I 

B^ while th&ir imaginationa were warm with the beautjl 

orelty of the scenes which met their eyes in the New I 

I, served to keep alive the tone of excitement which thei^ I 

eoted successes had kindled in the nation. (2) Thevariais 4 

B sent home iu the return ships, of the products ot , 

. . . 310WI1 regions, confirmed the flflreeable belief that they ' 

med port of the great Asiatic continent, which had so long 

"'ed the cupidity of Enropeans. The Spanish court, sharing 

6 general enthusiasm, endeavoured to promote the spirit of 



er Mutyr, Opui Kpist. epl», 

. 'it is addrcHiea to ibe BnUiocUiH ol Bi 

n dffide t^orn bb pueden tener pur b» mv, 
L mundo, porquo t4l cora hnsta ap^to. Tto 
tddo de lun^iuio En -' -■- -~ ——■-J ---.- - -. - 
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discovery and colonisation, by forwardinj? tlio requisite sup- 
plies, and complying promptly with the most minute sugjres- 
tions of Columbus. l?ut, in less than two years from the com- 
mencement of his second voyage, the face of things experienced 
a melancholy change. Accounts were received at home of the 
most alarming discontent and disaffection in the colony ; while 
the actual returns from these vaunted regions were so scanty 
as to bear no proportion to the expenses of the expedition. 

This unfortunate result was in a great measure imputable to 
the misconduct of the colonists themselves. Most of them were 
adventurers, who had embarked with no other expectation than 
that of getting together a fortune as speedily as ^ssible in the 
^Iden Indies. They were without subordination, patienqo, 
industry, or any of the regular habits demanded for success in 
Buoh an enterprise. As soon as they had launched from their 
native shore, they seemed to feel themselves released from the 
constraints of all law. They harboured jealousy and distrust of 
the admiral as a foreigner. The cavaliors and hidalgos, oi 
whom there were too many in the expedition, contenmed him 
as an upstart whom it was derogatory to obey. From the first 
moment of their landing in Hispaniola they indulged the most 
wanton license in regard to the unoffending natives, who, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, had received the white men as mes* 
sengers from Heaven. Tlieir outrages, however, soon provoked 
a general resistance, which led to such a war of extermination, 
that in less than four years after the Spaniards had set foot on 
the island, one third of its population, amounting, probably, to 
several hundred thousands, were sacrificed ! ouch were the 
melancholy auspices under which the intercourse was opened 
between the civilised white man and the simple natives of the 
western world. (1) 

These excesses,' and a total neglect of agriculture, — ^for none 
would condescend to turn up the earth lor any other object 
than the gold they could find in it, — at length occasioned an 
alarming scarcity of provisions ; while the poor Indians neglected 
their usual husbandry, being willing to starve themselves, so 
that they could starve out their oppressors. (2) In order to 
avoid the famine which menaced his little colony, Columboi 
was obliged to resort to coercive measures, shortening the allow- 
ance of lood, and compelling all to work, without distinction of 
rank. These unpalatable regulations soon bred general diB-; 
content: the high-mettled liidalgos, especially, complained 
loudly of the indignity of such mechanical drudgery, while 

(1) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirantc, cap. 60, 62.— Munoz, Hist, dd 
Nucvo-Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 25.— Hcrrera, Indios Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. S, 
cap. 0.— Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cap. 9> 

(3) The Indians had some in'ounds for rclyiner on the efficacy of starvadon, 
if, aa Lu Catas gravely asserts, ** one Spaniard consumed in a single rti^ h 
much aa wouJd suffice three fainVUeB\**— i>\ot«nite, CEiaxreK de Don Barttipeflii 
de las Caaaa, pr<k:^^c« de sa \ie CV&tte, \s%^, V3iia,\. ^. w. 
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_ Boil and his brethres. were eQuolI; outrnged bj tha 
Ltttion of Uieir rejplftr rationa. (l) 

.) Spanisb savereigns were now daily asEniled with totn- 

itB of tiie inaJ-ailTaiiiistratioii of Columbus, aud of bia 

'itittiwd unjust severities to both Bpitniurds and natives. 

lent, bowevet, an unwilling car to these vague ai^cusn- 

1 they full]' appreciated the diliicultica of bi» situatioii : 

mUbourii thejr aent uut an a^nt to ini| uire into the uaturu 

IB troublea whieh tbrirnleBed the existence of the colony 

[naU ltilfi)i they were carel'ul le select an individual who 

, tfaonght would he moat grateful to the admiral ; and when 

Uttet in the following year, 1406, returned to Spain, they 

A him with the mist ample oeXnowledRments of regard. 

» to us," they eaid, in a kind letter of conftriitulatioii, 

Bed to him soon after bb arrival, "when you con doit 

it JBCotiveiiienco to youiaelf, for you have endured too 

rezationa already." {^) 

admiral brought with him, as before, ench somplca of 
Widiiatioiis of the vreatern heminphero as would sttike tho 
be eye, and keep nlire the feelinj; of curiosity. On his 
ty through Andaluaia, he pnB^ed Home dayi under tbo . 
aUb roof of the good curate SeiTialdcz, who dwells with - 
Mtiafoction on the ronarkable appenianoe of the Indian 
„, following in the admiral's train, gorgeously decorated 
k goldea collars and coronets, and various barboria oino- 
AnoD^ these he portioulorly notices certain " bells 
l™ of cotton and of wood with figures of the doyil em- 
1 and carved thereon, sometimes iu his own proper 
- * at others in thai of a cat or an owl. There is 
vu," he infers, " to believe that he appears to the 

n 'mis g-ujae. and that they ore all idolaters, bavin? ' 

asirtIi(3Tlwd!"(3) 

tt OMller the attractions of the spectaelo, nor the glowing 
teeatations of Columbus, wlia fancied he had disoovercd iu 
n>nl{B of Hispaniola the galdon quarries of Ophir, irutn 
ih £iBg Bolomon had enriched the temple of Jerueslem, 
^^^ nkindle tlie dormaat enthusiasm of the nation. The 
"y rf tha thing had passed. They heard a different talc, 
;r, from the other voyogars, whoae wan and sallow 
piwoked the bitt^ir jest, that they had Tstumed with 
' 'a their faces than in their pockets. In short, the 
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Boeptism of the public seemed now quite in proportion to iti : 
former overweening confidence ; and tne returns were so meagre, ;: 
says Bemaldez, ** that it was very generally believed tfiare ■: 
was little or no gold in the island." (l) 

Isabella was mr from participating in this unreasonable dif- ^ 
trust. She had espoused the theory of Columbus when othen ^ 
looked coldly or contemptuously on it.(2) She finnly relied on 2 
his repeated assurances that the track of discovery would lead j 
to other and more important regions. She formed a Idgher -• 
estimate, moreover, of the value of the new ao<^uiBitionB wan ^ 
any founded on the actual proceeds in gold and silver ; keepmg 
ever in view, as her letters and instructions abundantiv flhoWi 
the glorious purpose of introducing the blessings of Christian 
civilisation among the heathen. (3) She entertained a deep 
sense of the merits of Columbus, to whose serious and elevated 
character her own bore much resemblance, although the enthu- 
siasm which distinguished each was naturally tempered in hen 
with somewhat more of benignity and discretion. 

But, although the queen was willing to give the most effeotaal 
support to his great enterprise, the situation of the oountrf 
was such as made delay in its immediate prosecution unavoifU 
able. Large expense was necessarily incurred for the aofcnal 
maintenance of the colony; (4) the exchequer was liberally 
drained, moreover, by the Italian war, as well as by the profwi 
magnificence with which the nuptials of the royal family were 
now celebrating. It was, indeed, in the midst of the oonrtlj 
revelries attending the marriage of Prince John, that the admiral 
presented himselt before the sovereign at Burp^os, after hift 
second voyage. Such was the low condition of the treaauxy 
from these causes, that Isabella was obliged to defray the ooit 
of an outfit to the colony at this time, irom funds ori^hially 
destined for the marriage of her daughter Isabella with the 
king of Portugal. (6) 

This unwelcome delay, however, was softened to Columbiu 
by the distinguished marks which he daily received of the 
royal favour ; and various ordinances were passed, confirming 
and enlarging his great powers and privileges in the mort 

(1) Bem£ddez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 131. — Munoz, Hist, del NneffO- 
Mundo, lib. 6, sect. 1. 

(2) Columbus, in his letter to Prince John*8 nurse, dated 1500. makes the 
following ample acknowledgment of the queen's early protection (rf him : " Kb 
todos hobo incredulidad, y a la Reina mi Scnora dio Nuestro Scnor el espirita 
de intelligcncia y esf uerzo grandc, y la hizo dc todo hercdera como a cara y 
muy amada hija." " Su Alteza lo aprobaba al contrario, y lo sostuvo fttte que 
pudo."— Navarrcte, Colcccion de Viagcs, tom. i. p. 2&6. 

(3) Sec the letters to Columbus, dated May 14th, 1493, AugroBt, 1494, apod 
Navarretc, Coleccion de Viages, tom. ii. pp. 60, 154, et mult. ai. 

(4) The salaries alone, annually disbursed by the crown to persons reddent 
in the colony, amounted to six million maravedis.— Munoz, Hist, del Nuero- 
Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 33. 

(5) Munoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 6, sec. s. — Fernando Ckdon* Hktt 
ilcl Almirante, cap. 64. — Herrera, liviUaa Oc<A'^«u\a\«&t\&. 3^ cap, 1. 



lie manner, to a (rreater extent, indeed, thim his modesty, 

-is prudence, wonld allow him to ttcoept.(l) The language 

in which these prinoely KratuitieB were uonfetred, rendered 

them donbly grateful to hie nable heart, containing, t 



ta of hie " many, goad, 

._ , ices," and thus testify- 

ine the muibaled confidenoe of hie savereigna in hiE integrity 
mprudenoe-ja) 

Among the impediments ta the immediate oompletaou of the 
iPa pgementB for the admiral's depnvtute on hia third voyage, 
^^^ b« also notieed the hostility of Bishop Fonaeoa, who, at 
Ipmiod, had the control of the Indian department ; a man 
" irritable, and, as it would seem, most unfargivinf; temper, 
, learn some oauses of disgiist which he had conceived with 
mbuB previous to hia second voyage, loat no onjrortunity of 
tying: and thwarting him, for wnioh his omainl statiaa 
-■"anately aiFordcd him too many fiioilities.(3) 

a these various circumstanoes the admiral's fleet was not 

by before the be^ning of 1498. Even then further embar- 

.Jilment ocoorred in manning it, as few were found willing 

to embark in a service which had fallen into such general 

discredit. Thia led to the ruinous expedient of substituting 

craivicta, whose regular pnnishmenta were commuted into trans- 

pnrlation, for a limited period, to the Indies. No measure 

d possibly have been daviaed more effectual for the ruin of 

fe imant aettlement. The seeds of corruption, which had 

b BD long festering in the Old World, soon shot up into a 

Bldful hairest in the New; and Columbux, who suggested 

e, was the first threap the fruita of it. 

~„.h, all being in readineaa, the admiral embarked on 

_d hia little squadron, consisting of six vessels, whose com- 
ment of meD, notwithstanding every exertion, was still 
Inent; and took his departure from the port of St. Luear, 
f 30th, 149S. He steered in a more southerly direction than 
B preceding voyages, and on the lat of August succeeded 
imTiiTig terra finna ; thus entitling himself to the glory of 
g tile first to set foot on the great Gouthern continent, ta 
h he had before opened the way.(4} 

UTtpIt, WHfl the RTval ot an Jmniaae tract of land In HlA, 
itiF af coont or ilulcCi aa tbe Rdmiral might prercr.^-MutoEt 

eni DBt&bliablne tbn mti/orfisffo, or perpetual a^taH of 
1, contains an iDjuactloD that *'biahcbfl fthaUncvertuciin]r 
lan thBt of ■ the AdinirnI," rl Almiranle, whatsrer oth« 
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It is not necessary to pursue the track of the illastriou 
voyager, whose career, forming the moat brilliant episode t 
the history of the present reign, lias been so recently traced b 
a hand which few will care to follow. It will suffice briefl 
to notice his personal relations with the Spanish govemmen 
and the principles on which the colonial administration wi 
conducted. 

On liis arrival at Hispaniola, Columbus found the afiairs i 
the colony in the most deplorable confusion. An insuirectic 
had been raised by the arts of a few factious individuals again 
his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had entrusted the goven 
mcnt during his absence. In this desperate rebellion, all tl 
interests of the community were neglected. The mines, whi< 
were just beginning to yield a j^olden harvest, rcmain< 
unwrought. xhe unfortunate natives were subjected to tl 
most inhuman oppression. There was no law but that of tl 
strongest. Columbus, on his arrival, iu vain endeavoured ' 
restore order. The very crews ho brought with him, who he 
been unfortunately reprieved from the gibbet in their ovi 
countiy, served to swell the mass of mutiny. The admir 
exhausted art, negotiation, entreaty, force, and succeeded ; 
length in patching up a specious reconciliation by such conoc 
sions as essentially impaired his own authority. Among thei 
was the grant of large tracts of land to the rebels, with permi 
sion to tne proprietor to employ an allotted number of tl 
natives in its cultivation. This was the origin of the cclebrat< 
system of repartiinientoSt which subsequently led to the foule 
abuses that ever disgraced humanity. (l) 

Nearly a year elapsed after the acimirars return to Hispi 
niola, before he succeeded in allaying these intestine feuds. 1 
the mean while rumours were every day reaching Spain of tl 
distractions of the colony, accompanied with most injurioi 
imputations on the conduct of Columbus and his brother, wl 
were loudly accused of oppressing both Spaniards and Indian 
and of sacrificing the public interests in tne most unscrupuloi 
manner to their own. These complaints were rung in the vei 
cars of the sovereigns by numbers of the disaffected colonisl 
who liad returned to Spain, and who turrounded the king as ] 
rode out on horseback, clamouring loudlv for the discharge 
the arrears, of which they said the admiral had defrand 
them. (2) 

dc Viagcs, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. No9. Il6, 120. — Tercer Vingpc dc Colon, ap 
Navarrcte, torn. i. p. 245. — Uenzoni, Novi Orbis ULst. lib. 1, cap. 10, 11 
Herrcra, Indias Occidcntalcs, dec. 1, lib. 3, cap. 10, 11.— Munoz, Hist. ( 
Nnevo-Muiulo, lib. 6, sec. ly. 

(1) (joraara, Hist, dclas Indias, cap. 20. — Benzoni, Novl Orbis Ifiitt. lib. 
cap. 10, 11. — Garibay, Compeiidio, torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. 7.— Fenianclo Col< 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 73—82. — Peter Martyr, De Rcbua Oceanicis, dec. 
lib. 5.— llerrera, Indias Occidetitales, dec. 1, lib. 3, cap. 16. — Mauoz, Ilist. < 
Nuevo-Miindo, lib. 6, sec. 40—42. 
(2) Garibay, CompencUo, ^om. ii. \to. A9> c«5. T »— "SJ^^ M.«tfT» De Rcl 
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There were not wantincr even porsonij of high considcrntion 
at the court, to give credeuco and circulati'in to these caliim- 
iiies. The recent discovery of the peiirl- fisheries of I'aria, as 
well as of more prolific veins of the precious metals in llibpa- 
niola, and the prospect of an indefinite extent of unexplored 
eountry, opened by the late voya8:o of Cohijnhus, made the 
vice-royalty of the "New World a lemptin?: bait for the avarice 
and ambition of the most potent grandee. They artfullv 
endeavoured, therefore, to unacrmino the admiral's credit with 
the Bovereigjis, by raising in their minds suspicions of his 
inte^ty, founded not merely on vaguo reports, but on letters 
received from the colony, charging him with disloyalty, with 
Impropriating to his own use the revenues of the inland, and 
with the design of erecting an independent government for 
himself. (1) 

Whatever weight these absurd charges may have had with 
Ferdinand, they had no power to shako the nueen's confidence 
in Columbus, or lead her to suspect his loyalty for a moment. 
But the lon^-continucd distractions of the colony made her feel 
a natural distrust of his capacity to govern it, whether from 
the jealousy entertained of him as a foreigner, or from some 
inherent deficiency in his own character. These doubts were 
niiugled, it is true, with sterner feelings towards the admiral, 
en the arrival at this iuncture of several of the rebels, with the 
Indiui slaves assigiied to him by his orders.(2) 

It was the received opinion among good Catholics of that 
period, that heathen and barbarous nations were placed by 
the circumstance of ^ their infidelity without the pale both of 
spiritual and civil rights. Their souls were doomed to eternal 
perdition; their bodies were the property of tlie Christian 
nation who should occupy their soil. (3) Buch, in brief, were 

Oeeuicis, dec. l, lib. 7.— Gom&ra, Hist, de las Indian, cap. S3. — Benzoni, Xovl 
OrUi Hist. cap. 11. Ferdinand Colnmhus racntions that he and Iiis brother, 
vho were then pag^es to the queen, could not t±ir out into the courtyard of the 
ilhamtara without being followed by fift>' of these vagabonds, who insulted 
them in the grossest manner, *' as the sons of the adventurer who had 
led so many brave Spanish hidalgos to seek their graves in the land of 
vudty uul delusion which he had found out." — Hist, del Almirantc, 
cap. B5. 

n} Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. l, cap. 13. National feeling operated, no 
doubt, as well as avarice, to sharpen the tooth of slander agahist the admiral. 
** i£grc multi patiuntur," nays Columbus's countp'nian, with honest warmth, 
" percgrinum hominem, et quidcm e nostrfi, Itali^ ortum, tantum honoris ac 
gloria! ctMiseqnutum, ut non tantum Hispaulcai gcntis, sed et cujusvis alterius, 
homines superavcrit." — Benzoni, lib. 1, cap. 5. 

'.i) Hcrrrra, Indias Occidentales, lib. 4, cap. 7t 10, and more especially, 
lib. (I, cap. 13.— Las Casas, CRuvres, ed. de Llorentc, tom. i. p. 306. 

■y, " La quolitii do Catholi<iue Komain," says tlie philosophic Vllleni, 
" araft tout-ft-fiiit rcmplace celle d'homme, ct m6me de Chretien. Qui n'etait 
pu Catholique Remain, n'c'-tait pas homme, ctait moins qu'liommc ; et ctLt-il 
di un Koaveroiii, c*<Stait unc boimc action que de lui 6tcr la vie." — (Essai sur 
la K^fbnnatlon, p. 66, ed. 18*20.) Las Casas rests the title of the Spanish 
crowxi to its American possessions on the original payol gTa:ivt, miM\fi o\i cvsui^ 
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the profession and the practice of the most enli 
Europeans of the fifteenth century ; and such the de 
maxims which related the intercourse of the Span 
PortugTiese navigators with the uncivilised natives 
western world. (1) Columbus, agreeably to these vie^ 
very soon after the occupation of Hispaniola, recomn 
regular exchange of slaves for the commodities requ 
the siipport of the colony ; representing, moreove^ tha 
way their conversion would be more surely effected, — a 
it must be admitted, which he seems to have ever h 
earnestly at heart. 

Isabella, however, entertained views on this matter : 
liberal than those of her age. She had been deeply ii 
by the accounts she had received from the admiral hi 
tne eentle, unoffending character of the islanders : 
revolted at the idea of consigning them to the he 
slavery, without even an effort tor their conversion, t 
tated, therefore, to sanction his proposal ; and, when a 
of Indian captives were advertised to be sold in the m) 
Andalusia, she commanded the sale to be suspended 
opinion of a council of theologians and doctors, leamec 
matters, could be^^btained, as to its conscientious lav 
She yielded still further to the benevolent impulsei 
nature, causing holy men to be instructed, as far as pot 
the Indian languages, and sent out as missionaries for 
version of the natives. (2) Some of them, as Father! 
his brethren, seem indeed to have been more concemec 
welfare of tiieir own bodies, than for the souls of t 
nighted flock ; but others, imbued with a better spirit, 

dition of converting the natives to Christianity. The pope, as vica 
Christ, possesses plenary authority over all men for the safety of tl 
He might, therefore, in furtherance of this, confer on the Spanish s 
imperial supremacy over all lands discovered by them, — not, howe^ 
prejudice of authorities already existing there, and over such natioi 
voluntarily embraced Christianity. Such is the sum of his thirty pro 
submitted to the council of the Indies for the inspection of Cb( 
(CEuvres, ed. de Uorente, tom. i. pp. 286—311.) One may see, 
arbitrary and whimsical limitations, the good bishop's desire to recoi 
reason told him were the natural rights of man, with what faith ] 
as the legitimate prerogative of the pope. Few Roman Catholics c 
sent day will be found sturdy enough to maintain this lofty pr 
however carefully limited. Still fewer in the sixteenth century w 
challenged it. Inde^, it is but just to Las Casas to admit that tl 
scope of his arguments, here and elsewhere, is very far in advai 
age. 

(I) A Spanish casuist founds the right of his nation to enslave th 

among other things, on their smoking tobacco, and not trimming th 

h V Espagnole. At least, this is Montesquieu's interpretation of it. — 

LoiXf lib. J 5, chap. 3.) The doctors of he Inquisition could hardly fa 

8 better reason. 

(3) Munoz, Hist. delNuevo-"NluiveLO.\\>a. ?»» %^c. ^\.— ^w«mSfc, 

de Viages, torn. ii. Doc. Dip\. Ho. 9*^.— Umw«b, VwSiaa ^«sA«d.> 

cap. ^. 
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Ib. Uie good work witli disinterested zeal, and, if we may credit ' 
Aeir Moountf, with some effioao;.(l) 

k In. the same beneticent spirit, the royal letters and ordi- 
laitcee nrj^d ovi^r and over agnin the paramount obligatitni 
If the religious ioBtruotion of the nittives. and of observing^ 
V ntmost gentleness and liomanitv in all dealings nith them. 
^en, therefore, the qneon learntd the arrival of two vesaelB 
n tha Indies nith three hundred slaves on board, nhich the 
■ tl had granted to the mutineers, she could not repress her 
.„ iBtion, but impatientlr asked, " By what authority doen 
Uiimbus venture thu£ to dispose of my| sabjeota > " (June 20, 
*».) She iastantly caused proclamation to be made in the 
"-era provinceH, that all who had Indian slaves in their 
taoa, granted by the admiral, should forthwith provide 
t tbeir return to their own oouutry ; while the few still , 
'1 by the erown were to be restored to freedom in 
p iiai.Ca) _ 

[ After a long and Tiaible reluotanoe, the queen aoquieaoeil 
" ig out a commissioner to investigate the ofibirs of thai 
The person appointed to this delicate trust wos Don J 
_-0 de BobadiUa, a poor knight of Colatrnva, He wu I 

d with supreme powers of civil and criminal jurisdiotioa. I 

Eb ma to bring to trial and pass sentence on aU such as bod I 

' nrired against the authority of Columbus. He was autho- I 

_d to take possession of the fortreBses, vessels, public stores I 

d property of every dcacription ; to dispose of all ofli«:s ; and fl 

Mminaiid whatever persons he mi^ht deem expedient for the 1 

.luiqmllity of the island, without distinction of rank, to retmM.l 

b Squill and present themselvca before the sovereigns. Biioh,-] 

■ Iffief, wns the sum of the extraordinary powcra intrusted to I 

■iUa.Ca) I 

. _ I impossible now to determine what motives could have ) 

Id to the selection of so inoompetent an agent for an oflice a" 

& high responsibility. He aeetns to have been a weak aD<_ 

* ---I, swelled up with unraeoaurnble insolence by tiu I 
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brief authority thus undeservedly bestowed on him. Fjromthe 
very first, he regarded Columbus in the light of a oonviotod 
criminal, on whom it was his business to execute the sentenfll 
of the law. Accordingly, on his amval at the island, oftor it 
ostentatious parade of his credentials, he oommanded Am 
admiral to appear before him, and without affecting the tarai 
of a legal inquiry, at once caused him to be manacled, and 
thrown into prison (August 23, 1500). Columbus submitted 
without the least show of resistance, displaying in this nd 
reverse that magnanimity of soul which would haye touchfld 
the heart of a generous adversary. Bobadilla, however, diMO* 
vered no such sensibility ; and, after raking together all Ai 
foul or frivolous calumnies which hatred or the hope of hvon 
could extort, he caused the whole loathsome mass of aocosetia 
to be sent back to Spain with the admiral, whom ho commm^did 
to bo kept strictly in irons during the passap^ ; " a&aid," ssji 
Ferdinand Columbus bitterly, ** lest he might by any ohaaM 
swim back again to the island." (1) 

This excess of malice served, as usual, however, to deOait 
itself. So enormous an outrage shocked the minds of tho0 
most prejudiced against Columbus. All seemed to feel it n 
a national dishonour, that such indignities should be heapad 
on the man who, whatever might be his indiscretions, had dioie 
so much for Spain, and for the whole civilised world: amift 
who, in the honest language of an old writer, " had he livsd 
in the days of ancient Greece or Rome, would have had vtatofli 
raised, and temples and divine honours dedicated to him, as to 
a divinity! "(2) 

None partook of the general indignation more strongly thia 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who, in addition to their persooal 
feelings of disgust at so gross an act, readily comprehended Ite 
whole weight of obloquy which its T)erpetration must neoei- 
sarily attach to them. They sent to Cadiz without an inatanVi 
delay, and commanded the admiral to be released from lui 
ignominious fetters. They wrote to him in the most benigBtaft 
terms, expressing their sincere regret for the unworthy usage 
which he had experienced, and requesting him to appear befob 
them as speedily as possible, at Granada, where the court vii 
then staying. At the same time, they furnished him a thonstpd 
ducats for his expenses, and a handsome retinue to esoort hiai 
on his journey. 

(1) Femando Colon, Hist, del Ahninnte, cap. 80. Oaribav, Conpendhi^ 
torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. 7. — Peter Martyr, De Rebus Oceanlcis, aec. ],]|b. 7^- 
Goxnara, HUt. de las Indias, cap. 2.H. — Herrera, Indlas Occidentales, Ub. 4, 
cup. 10. — Benzoui, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cap. 19. 

(2) Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cop. IS.— Herrera, Indias Ocddoitelsii 

lib. 6, cap. 15. Ferdinand Columbus tells us, that his fsther kept the fettats 

in which he was brou^t home, hanging^ up in an apartment of taia lum^ M 

A jTerpetiud memorial of national ingratitude, and, when he died, oideMl 

tbem to be boiied in the same gtave wlUi himself.^ Hist, del AlinlniiSi^ 

cap. 86, « 
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H|^^^>ed by these usurances af tbo kind disposi- 
as •r'rtmRiifl, proceeded without delay to Granada, 
reached on the 17tii of Deaember, 1600, Immediately 
tivHl be obtained an andienoe. The queen oould net 
ET teaiB at the eight of the man whose iUostrions 
lad met with Euch □ngenerons requital, as it were at 
Itande. She endeavoored to cheer his wounded spirit 
tnost eaineat aasuranoeB of her Bymputhy and sorruw 
iafoitnuea. Colambns, from the hrst moment of hia 
had relied on the good faith and kindness of Isabella ; 
L ancient Castiijaii wrjl«r remorlcs, " she had ovor 
him beyond the king her husband, protecting his 
and showing him ospeoiol Idndness and good-will." 
I beheld the emotion of bis royal mistress, and listened 
nsolatoiy language, it was too much for his loval and 
lieart; and, throwing himself on his knees, ne gave 
ia feelings, and sobbed aloud. The BOTereigns endea- 
I soothe audtroniuillise bis mind, and, after testifyiuK 
p aense of bis injuries, promiaed him that impartial 
lould bo done Ma enemies, and that he should be rein- 
hia cmolamcnta and honours.(l) 

jensure bus attached to the Spanish goTemment for its 
this imforhumtc transaction ; both in the appointment 
ndtable an agent as Bobadilla, and the delegation of 
id and indefinite powers. With regard to the tirst, it 

late, as has already been remarked, to a^icertuin on 
lands Hoeh a selection could have beon made. There 
adeuce of his being indebted for his promotion to 

or any undne influence. Indeed, aceording to the 
fot one of his contemporariea, he was reputed "an 
y bonest and religious man ; " and the good bishop 
ts expressly deelores, that " no imputation of dia- 
jp avarice had eyer rested on his character. "(2) It was 
Jrf judgment ; a grave one, indeed, and must pass fur 
aa it is worth. 

1 regaid to the second charge, of dolegating nnwar- 

nrers, it should be remembered that the grievances 
r were represented as of a most pressing nature, 
Og a prompt and peremptory remedy ; that a more 
ud partial anthority, dependent for its cierciae on 
DOB from the government at home, might bo attended 
)ioas delays; that his authority must ncccsaarity be 
nt to that of Columbus, who was a party implicated ; 
1) oltlioagh unlimited jurisdiction was given over all 
My, ComptniJlo, torn. 11. lib. Ip, cap. 7.— Pctet M8rtYT,DET!jft™» 
AiC. l,lHi,*-—RBjiHfldu Colon, HIat, del AUninuite. o.s-a^.*l-— 
" J, lib. 4, cip. a — lO.'-BeszoQi, WoviO'T^Aa 

"I/as, p. I, lib. 3, cBp, 6.— Ijia Cnaa^, ^ 



J 
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offences committed against him, yet neither he nor hi 
were to be molested in any other wav than hya te 
cmspension from office, and a return to tneir own coxintr 
the merits of their case might be submitted to the sc 
themselves. 

This view of the matter, indeed, is perfectly confer 
that of Ferdinand Columbus, whose solicitude, so api 
every page, for his father's reputation, must have ei 
counterbalanced any repugnance he may have felt at 
ing the conduct of his sovereigns. The only . ^ 
complaint," he remarks, in summing up his narrati\ 
transaction, ** which I can bring against their Cathol 
nesses, is the unfitness of the agent whom they e: 
equally malicious and iornorant. Had they sent ou1 
able person, the admiral would have been highly g 
since he had more than once requested the appoin 
some one with full powers of jurisdiction in an affa 
he felt some natural delicacy in moving, in conseq 
his own brother having been originally involved 
And as to the vast magnitude of the powers inti 
Bobadilla, he adds, ** It can scarcely be wondered at, < 
inp: the manifold complaints against the admiral maa< 
Highnesses." (1) 

Although the king and queen determined without h 
on the complete restoration of the admiral's honov 
thought it better to defer his re-appointment to the goy 
of the colony until the present disturbances should b 
and he might return there with personal safety and ad 
In the mean time they resolved to send out a compet 
vidual, and to support him with such a force as should 
faction, and enable him to place the tranquillity of the 
a permanent basis. 

The person selected was Don Nicolas de Ovando, coi 
of Lares, of the military order of Alcantara, He was 
acknowledged prudence and sagacity, temperate in h 
and plausible and politic in his address. It is sufficient 
of his standing at court, that he had been one of the t€ 
selected to be educated in the palace as companion 
prince of the Asturias. He was furnished with a fle< 
and thirty sail, carrjring twenty-five hundred persons, 
them of the best families in the kingdom, with every ^^ 
article for the nourishment and permanent prosperit 
colony ; and the general equipment was in a style of 
and magnificence such as had never before been lavishi 
armada destined for the western waters. (2) 

(1) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 86. 

(2) Hcrrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 4, cap. 11. — Fema 
*'•'«*. deJ Almirante, cap. 87.— Bei\zota,Novi Orbls Hist, lib, 1, ctq). 

*• Acad de Hist. tom. vi. p. 385. 
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TtenewsioTernorwa^ iastrncted, immediaUljonhui airival, 
(o send Bobodilla home for trial. (Sept. 16D1.) Under his lax 
administration, abuses of every una had multiplied tu an 
aWmtog' cxteat ; and the poor notives, in particular, were 
rajadlj- wasting- away imder the new and moat inhuman 
arrangement of the repartimientot, which he established. laa- 
belia anvt declared the Indiana free ; and cmphaticaUr enjoined 
«a the nuthuritiea of Hiapanlola to respect them as true and 
faililfTil ^'assals of the crown. Ovando was eepeciaUy to ascer- 
liin thi> amount of lossea Hastened hy Columbua and his 
Initbtrra, to provide for their full indemnuicBtion, and to aeoare 
the niuuolested enjoynieut in futtu^ of all their lawful rights 
and pecuniary perquisites. (1) 

Fortilied with the moat ample instructions In regard to these 
mid other details of his administration, the governor embarked 
iia board hia magnificent flotilia, and cru^iscd the bar of 8t. 
Locar, Febmary 15th, lfi03. A fiwious tempest dispersed the 
fteet before it hud been out a week, and a report roaQlied Spain I 
ihat it had enUraJy perished. The aovoreigns, oTorwhelmed- I 
with sorrow at this fresh disaster, which conaignod eo many of* 
f titir best and bravest to a watery grave, shut themselves up in 
ili.ir prilaoe foe several days. Fortunately, the report proved 
111 1 u[]ik'd. The fleet rode out tho atorm in aufety, one vessel 
iijilj }Lj'.-ing perishedi and the remainder reached in due time 
■'■■ i !j.i-u -i aebtiriution.(2'j 

' ' ' ' - lieen roundly taied with injuB- 

' I ly in reatoring Columbus to the 

: i liority ; and that too by writera 

I'.'iir and impartiality. No such 

I i : j-t I am aware, is countenauoed 

bv ttuitttiiporiiry hihtoiiuiin ; and it appears to be wholly unde- 

sured. Independent of the obvious inexpediency of retaming 

him immediately to the theatre of dJBuffeotion, before the 

ember? uf ancient animosity had had time to cool, there were 

1 features in his oharaoter which make it doubtful 

2r he were the moat competent person, in any event, for 

k emergenoy demanding at once the greatest caalness, oon- 

tte address, and acknowledged personal authority. Hii 

ntthuaiosm, which carried him victorious over every 

linolred him ubo in numerous embarrassment!, i 

L of more phlegmatic temperament would havA J 

1 led him to count too readily on a similar spiril J 

i to be disappointed. It gave an esaggerat '' 

' iwB and descriptiuna, that inevitably led tc 

inda of suoh as embarked their all on t 
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splendid dreams of a fairy land, wbioli they were never to 
realise. (1) Hence a fndtfal source of discontent and disaffec- 
tion in his followers. It led him, in his eagerness for the aohieye- 
ment of his great enterprises, to he less scrupulous and X)olitio 
as to the means, than a less ardent spirit would have been. 
His pertinacious adherence to the scheme of Indian dayery, 
and Ms impolitic regulation compelling the labour of tne 
hidalgos, are pertinent examples of this. (2) He was, moreoyei^ 
a foreigner, without rank, fortune, or powerful friends; and 
his high and sudden elevation naturally raised him up a thou- 
sand enemies among a proud, punctilious, and intensely 
national people. Under these multiplied embarrassmentSi 
resulting from peculiarities of character and situation, tii8 
sovereigns might well be excused for not intrusting Columbiu, 
at this delicate crisis, with disentangling the meshes of intrig[DA 
and faction in which the affairs of the colony were so unhappily 
involved. 

I trust these remarks will not be construed into an insensi- 
bility to the merits and exalted services of Columbus. "A 
world," to borrow the words, though not the apj)lioation of 
the Greek historian, ** is his monument." His virtues shine 
with too bright a lustre to be dimmed by a few natural 
blemishes ; but it becomes necessary to notice these, to vindi- 
cate the Spanish government from the imputation of perfidy 
and ingratitude, where it has been most freely urged, and appa^ 
rently with the least foundation. 

It IS more difficult to excuse the paltry equipment with which 
the admiral was suffered to unaertakie nis fourth and last 
voyage. The object proposed by this expedition was the dis- 
covery of a passage to the great Indian Ocean, which he inferred 

(1) The high devotional feeling of Columbus led him to trace out altukm 
in Scripture to the various circumstances and scenes of his adventorons VM, 
Thus he believed his great discovery announced in the Apocaiypfle* and in 
Isaiah ; he identified, as I have before stated, the mines of Hispankd* witt 
those which furnished Solomon with materials for his temple : he <lM^<*tfH tkat 
he had determined the actual locality of the garden of Eden m the niewlf di^ 
covered region of Paria. But his greatest extravagance was his pitdecfe of • 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. This he cherished frtBn the 
first hour of his discovery, pressing it in the most urgent manner on the tor^ 
reigns, and making actual provision for it in his testament. This was a fflsMj 
however, beyond the spirit even of this romantic age, and probably leca w ei 
as little serious attention firom the queen, as from her more cod and ako- 
lating husband. — Peter Martyr, De Rebus Oceanicis, dec. 1, lib. 0. — Tener 
Viage de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, tom. i. p. 250 ; tom. tt. 
Doc. Dipl. No. 140.— Ilerrera, Indias Occidentales, lib. 6, cap. 15. 

(2) Another example was the injudicious punishment of delinqnents Iv 
dimLoishing their regular allowance of food, a measure so obnoxious M to eu 
for the interference of the sovereigns, who prohibital it altogether.— '(Narar* 
rete, <;k)leccion dc Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 97*) Herrera, who mait bt 
admitted to have been in no degree insensible to the merits of OoluinlHM^ 
closes his account of the various accusations urged against him and Ui 
brothers, with the remark, that, *' with every allowance for calomxiy, tliflf 

must be confessed not to have govenve^ tYve C«£itii!iaBXA'<«\SdDL^<&niodenliM 
thAt tbey ought to have done.**—lxid\aa OccidAXLto^s^,^. <tC^.^« 
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mgaciovdf enough from his promiseB, thoiigli, as it tnrnod out, 4 
\> the great InoDiiYanieDOe of the comiacrtial world, most erro- 
leooslf, miift open BOmewhere betwoon Cubn and the cooat uf 
Biia. Four coraTek only were furmiihcd tor the eipedition, 
le largest of which did not exceed seventy tons burden ; a. 
noe fDrming a striking contrast to the magnltioent armada 
iteij intmsted to Ovaiulo, and altogether too insignificant to 
B Tindicated on the ground of the different olijecta proposed by 
"le two eipeditaons.{l) 

Colnmbus. oppressed with growing infinnitieB, and a oon- 
Muaneaa, perhaps, of the deolmeof popular favour, manifested 
SnuBual deBpoDdenoypreviaualy tohis embarkation. He talked, 
'^en, of resigning the task of further discovery to his brother 
InrtliolDmew. " T have established," said he, all that I hava 
id,— the eiistenoB of land in tho west. I have opened 
c, and othern may enter at their pleasure ; as indeed 
— , _o, arrogating to themselves the tide of diseoTeters, to 
which thoy can bavo little olaim, following as they do in my 
■buck." He little thought the ingratitude of mankind would sanc- 
''-- the claims of these adventurers ao for as to confer the name . 

le of them on that world which his genius hod revealed. (2) J 

The cieat inclination, however, which the admiral had to ■ 
"6 the Catholio sovereigns, and especially the must serena ■ 

J, Bays Ferdinand Columbus, induced hmi to lay aside his 1 
es, and encounter the perils and fatigues of aaother ' 
Viy^ge. A few weeks before his departure, he received a 
tlBOioaB letter &om Ferdinand and Isabella, the lost evci 



OlUa HiM.cap.lt. 

fO It would be gvl'is out of out Hi; to li^vcb-tigite the pretcniloiu of 
Eritv VvBjfnotA to tbe bonaur of flrit ilLairnvf rio^ the South American eon- 
nC The reader will find them dlBploycd w^th perspicuity [Ud c&DiIotir by 
trrlng, in bli " Ufe uf Coiumhus" tAjipenrlii, No. 9). FcwwUlbedlg- 



j, iuegcsting the most tBYOurablo impcestions otVespuci 
^ the vaiious ehargeB brpuBht Bicaln5t hun. Stoco the appeJ 

'UUccclon de Vinges j DescnbrhnTcnnn," «ic., contidnhie. btooi 
*^^ "Tie arigiufll letters tecoraing Vespucd'B AraericiuivoyBeea.il 
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^ addressed to him by his royal mistress, assuring him of their 
purpose to maintain inyiolate all their engagements with him, 
and to perpetuate the inheritance of his honours in his family. (1) 
Comforted and cheered by these assurances, the veteran navi- 
gator, quitting the port of Cadiz on the 9th of March, 1502, 
once more spread his sails for those golden regions, which he 
had approached so near, but was destined never to reach. 

It wul not be necessary to pursue his course further than to 
notice a single occurrence of most extraordinary nature. The 
admiral had received instructions not to touch at Hispaniola 
on his outward voyage. The leaky condition of one of his ship^ 
however, and the signs of an approaching storm, induced him 
to seek a temporary refuge there : at the same lime, he oom- 
selled Ovando to delay for a few days the departure of the fleets 
then riding in the harbour, which was destined to carrv Bobft- 
dilla and the rebels with their ill-gotten treasures oaok to 
Spain. The churUsh governor, however, not only reiiued 
Columbus admittance, but ^ave orders for the instant depaitnie 
of the vessels. The apprehensions of the experienced moEisar 
were f ujly justified by the event. Scarcely had the Spanish fleet 
quitted its moorings, before one of those tremendous nurrioaaM 
came on, which so often desolate these tropical reeions. sweep- 
ing down everything before it, and fell with such violence on 
the little navy, that out of eighteen ships, of which it was oom- 
posed, not more than three or four escaped. The rest ill 
foundered, including those which contained Bobadilla and the 
lato enemies of Columbus, two hundred thousand casteUanM 
of gold, half of which belonged to the government, went to the 
bottom with them. The only one of the fieet which made its way 
back to Spain was a crazy weather-beaten bark, which oontained 
the admiral's property, amounting to four thousand ounces of 
gold. To complete tnese curious coincidences, Columbus wilh 
his little squadron rode out the storm in safety under the lee of 
the island, where he had prudently taken shelter, on being so 
rudely repulsed from the port. This evenhanded retribution of 
justice, so uncommon in human affairs, led msLDj^ to discern the 
immediate interposition of Providence ; others, in a less Chris- 
tian temper, referred it all to the necromancy of the admiraL(2) 

(1) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 87.— Herrera notices this 
letter, written, he says, ** con tanta humanidad, que parecia cxtxuordbiarU de 
lo que iisavan con otros, y no sin razon, pues jamas nadic les taizo tal serricio." 
— Indias Occidcntales, lib. 5, cap. I. Among^ other instances of the queen's 
personal regard for Columbus, may be noticed her receiving his two sou, 
Diego and Fernando, as her own piiges, on the death of Prince John, in wbose 
service they had formerly been. — (Navarretc, Colcccion de Vlages, tim. U. 
JDoc. Dipl. No. 125.) By an ordinance of 150.3, we find Diego Cciaa. msde 
rontfno of the royal houseliold, NvitSiv dxi ^xsonail «»^axi d &Q«QOO xnantTedis^' 
Ibid, Doc. Pipl. No. 160. . « ^ 

(2) Peter Martyr, De Rebaa Ocejm\c\a,(Vftc.\,\\\i.\^.— vi«&K|,CraBsv««^ 
torn. if. Ub. 19. cip. l4.-FerTvarvdo CoYotx, mvjt. ^\jJSS^\Sf*;?^^ 
zoni, Novi Orbis Hist. cap. i2.-Hcmia,\iwJ^^'=^^'«*«^^'^*^*^*^'^ 
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■ of tho colonial policy pursued during 

, s lifetime hue been hitherto deferred, to avoid hreak- 

I the narrative of Colmobua'a personal advanturea,_ lahalt 
w andearoiir to preEent ttis reiider with a brief outline of it, 
&x a» can b« coUeoted from imperfect and Boanty materials ; 
, lunrerer incomplete in itself, it becomes important as oon- 
Biiit> the ff erm of the Kigantio ayatem developed in lat«r ages, 
^'ctunand and Isabella manifested &om the first an eagei 
1 enlightened eoriosity in reference to their new acquisitiona, 
Utanuy interrogating t^e admiral minutely as to their soil 
1 elimate, their varions vegetable and miaeral products, and 
Koially the character of the uncivilised races who inhabited 
^^^Tn. They paid the greatest deference to his suggestions, aa 
mt Temarked. and liberally supplied the infant settlement 
h what«ver could contribute to its nourishment and perma- 



oontinned to furnish the staple of a far more lucrative 

than was erer antioipated from its gold mines. (3) 

„_tion to the new oountriea was encourajted by the 

tenor of the to^bI ordinances passed from tmie to time. 

aetUers in Hispaniola were to have their passage tree; to 
fromtaiiegi to hove the abaolnte property of suoh 



uj, every 1mm uF ^rbicb ib [janJcularlr BJiatfered by Iha 
a nhnviae how attentiTcJy Chey CDiuidered his lugieu- 

□ce ctf ibt» ip fumiabed by the lon^ ^nAUQcn&Jn ^ 
ies, cootiliied In an ordiimijce dtttefl. QrtnXiei Stti, ivi\, 
'erit7 thtB heavy butden ■«»» \m9ir4el. 
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plantatioiis on the island as they should engag^e to cnlt 
four years ; and they were furnished with a gratuitou 
of grain and stock for their farms. All exports and 
were exempted from duty ; a striking contrast to th< 
policy of later ages. Five hundred persons, including i 
men and artisans of every description, were sent out an 
tained at the expense of government. To provide 
greater security and quiet of tiie island, Ovando was ax 
to gather the residents into towns, which were endoT 
the privileges appertaining to similar corporations 
mother country ; and a numher of married men, wj 
families, were encouraged to establish themselves in thi 
the view of giving greater solidity and permanenc< 
settlement. (1) 

With these wise provisions were mingled others » 
too strongly of the illiberal spirit of the age. Such w< 
prohibiting Jews, Moors, or indeed any but Castil 
whom the discovery was considered exclusively to h 
made, from inhabiting, or even visiting, the New Wor 
government kept a most jealous eye upon what it reg 
its own peculiar perquisites, reserving to itself the e 
possession of all minerals, dyewoods, and precious stc 
should be discovered; and although private perso 
allowed to search for gold, they were suDJected to tin 
bitant tax of two-thirds, subsequently reduced to one 
all they should obtain, for the crown. (2) 

The measure which contributed more effectually t 
other, at this period, to the progress of discovery and < 
tion, was the license granted, under certain regulai 
1495, for voyages undertaken by private individuals, 
was made of this permission until some years later. 
The spirit of enterprise had flagged, and the nation 1l 
rienced something like disappointment on contras 
meagre results of their own discoveries with the dazz! 
cesses of the Portuguese, who had struck at once into 
heart of the jewelled East. The reports of the admirf 
voyage, however, and the beautiful specimens of peai 
he sent home from the coast of Paria, revived the cu 
the nation. Private adventurers now proposed to avf 
selves of the license already granted, and to follow up 1 
of discovery on their own account. The government, 
by its late heavy expenditures, and jealous of the 

(1) Navarretc, Coleccion de Viages, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 86, 

1495.— Nos. 103, 105—108, April 23rd, 1497.— No. 110, May 6th, 1497. 

July 22nd, 1497. — Herrera, ladias Occidentales, dec. l, lib. 4, cap. 1! 

(2) Navarrete, C!olecciondeV\«igca,tom.^.Iiot."Ov^\."So?i. 86, lai.- 

Indias Occidentales, lib. 3, cap. i.— Nl\xtvox» ^SsX. ^v^ '^>aRNKi-'^\: 

sec, 34. The exclusion of f orelgtvere, «A. \eas\. tilXsvA " C«.\itfi\it ^\ 

particularly recommended by Co\\>ia\)M;& Va ^>^ ^"^"^ csstokdnkom: 

crown — Primer Viage de Colon. 
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■it'""' adventure begimung to show itself in the other natioiu ' 
£iirope,(l) viUiudy aoquiesoed in a measure, which, whila 
— in«i a wide fieltt of enterprise for its Bubjecta, seouied to 
_' all the substantial benelits of diwovery, without any of 
_ burdens. 

Jhe ships fitted out under the general lioeuoe were raquii'ed 
merve oiie-t«n11i of their tonnage for the orotm, as well as 
-thirds of all the gold, and ten per cent, of all other comma- 
m ■wluoh they should procure. The goTemment promoted 
8 expeditiona by b bountr ou a.!l Tesaels of six hundred 
. : and npwordft engaged in thein.(2) 

"With this encouTBSement, the more wealth; mcrohanta of 
^rille, Cadiz, and Palox, the old theatre of nautical enterpriee, 
jehted and sent out little squadrons of three or luur Toisels 
in, which they intrusted to the experienced mftriners who . 
1 sopora^anied Columbus in his first voyage, or ainco foU J 
~i in lus footsteps. They held in general the same oouriB I 
led by the admiral on his laet expedition, exploring tlw 1 
_j of the great southern continent. Some of the adVen- 1 
RIB retamed with such rich freights of gold. pearU, and 
tai preoiooB commodities, as well compensated tne fati^es 
_d polls of the Toyage ; but the greater number were obliged 
I eaaUittt themsclyes with the more enduring, but barren 
ma of discovery. (3) 
^^^_E active spirit of enterprise now awakened, and the more 
larged oomnierdal relations with the new colonies, required a 
on perfect organisation of the department for Indian affairs, 
e earliest vestiges of which have been already noticed in a 

[l) AraoiiK the foreign o^cntnrere were the two CnbutB. wbo tfUled bi tJiB 
Mm of UE Ei%Uih moDBrch, HffliTT VII., In 1107, and ran down the vhule 



noc.Dlpl. No. SS. 

kdnaibui seenu to have taken ciccptiniw 
I, Ha ui infiingement of hl» ciwti preroKoUvj 
|..<Mu<ntui<( In whBt w^. There ia ngthlng i 
h tha Kcnvnment faavins reference to the matte 
^miige^,Doc.Dipl. IJaE); whUc. in (be Irtlera 
UisBOnidrDyB^, thert^ht nf gTviEJo^llcensr 
— ~jid to tbc Hnprrinlendent, Fonatica. eqiul 
. as.) Tha onJf legal cWm -which lie a 
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preoeding: chapter. (1) By an ordinance dated at Aloa]&, Ja^ 
nuary 20th, 1503, it was provided that a board ahoold be ec" 
blished, consisting of three functionaries, with the titlei 
treasurer, factor, and comptroller. Their permanent 
was assigned in the old alcazar of Seville, where they were 
meet every day for the despatch of business. The board 
expected to moke itseK thoroughly acquainted with whai 
concerned the colonies, and to anord the government all i 
mation that could bo obtained affecting their interests 
commercial prosperity. It was empowered to grant " 
under the regular conditions, to provide for the equipment 
fleets, to determine their destination, and furnish them inatr 
tions on sailing. All merchandise for exportation was to 
deposited in the alcazar, where the return cargoes were to 
received, and contracts made for their sale. Similar an ~ 
was given to it over the trade with the Barbary coast and 
Canary Islands. Its su^rvision was to extend in like man 
over all vessels which might take their departure from the j/M 
of Cadiz, as well as from Seville. With these powers were com 
bined otners of a purely judicial character, authorising them 
take cognisance oi questions arising out of particular to; 
and of the colonial trade in general. In this latter oa; 
they were to be assisted by tne advice of two jurists, 
tained by a regular salary from the government. (2) 

Such were tne extensive powers intrusted to the fieunous €ku 
do Contrataciorij or House of Trade, on this its first defini' 
organisation ; and although its authority was subsequent 
somewhat circumscribed by the appellate jurisdiction of t 
Council of the Indies, it has always continued the great org 
by which the commercial transactions with the colonies hf 
been conducted and controlled. 

The Spanish government, while thus securing to itself 
more easy and exclusive management of the colonial trade. 
confininff it within one narrow channel, discovered the i 
admirable foresight in providing for its absolute supremac 
ecclesiastical affairs, where alone it could be contested, 
bull of Alexander the Sixth, dated November 16th, 1601 
sovereigns were empowered to receive all the tithes in the 
nial dominions. (3) Another bull of Pope Julius the Be 
July 28th, 1508, granted them the right of collating 
benefices, of whatever description, in the colonics, subjec 

(1) Part I. chap. 18, of this History. 

(2) Navarrcte, Colccdon de Viagcs, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. US.— St 
y Pcreyra, Polltica Indiana (Madrid, 1776), lib. 6, cap. 17.— linage d 
Norte de ia Contratadonde\aal\\0L\«aOccideutaleH (Sevilla, 1672). lib. 
— Zuijiga, Annales de SeviUa, aT\o \W^.— ^ercct^u, \v\^\3b& ^<;:.c!A«DJu»i 
cap. i2.— Navagricro, Vlagglo, lo\. \s. ^ „ > ^ a^ ^tv 

(3) See the original bull, avxid "Sovwrc^, eo\^^c<;^^^>^ 
tpond. 14 ; and a Spanish vetslou ol \l» Va «»^A.on.«wi» ^v>\»iR».Vj 
<^P- J, sec. 7. 
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jo the sp|inibatioQ of the Holy See. By those two conoeHEiona * 
he Spamsli crown was placed at onoo at the head of the ohuroh 
kits transtktiantic dommioiiB, with the absolute disposal of all 
" 'inutiee and eniotwDent8.(l) 
. Dss eioited tho adniiraiioa of more than one historiiui, 
t Ferdinand and Isabella, with their tBTerence for tlw 
"o church, fihonld have had the ooora^ tu assume an. 

3 of such entire independence of its spiritual cliief.{3) 

ttwhoevei has studied their reign, will repard this measniB 
Dfeotlr oonjbrmable to their habitual policy, whiek never 
* D geal for religion, or a blind deference to the chnroh, 
._, romiae in any depree the independence of the crown. 
|is inuch more astoniahing that pontiffs could be found con- 
lit to divest themselves of suoh important pTeio^ativea. It 
M deviating widely Erom the «uhtle and tenacious spirit of 
"ir TMTedeeessors, and, as the uonseguences came to be more 
J diaelosed, hirnlBhed ample aubjeot of regret t« those who 
~eded them. 
!h is a brief 
Ferdinaiid and Isabella 

Many of their peculiurities, including most of theiirJ 
, are to be referred to the ^culior ciroumBtances under ■ 
the discovery of the New World waa efteoted, UnliltB;* 
■etOementa on the comparatively sterile shores of NorQi 1 
ioa, which were permitted to devise laws accommodaUd I 
>ir necessities, and to gather strength in the habitual I 
~ ~ of political functions, the Spanish oolonies were fromj 

first checked and controlled by the over-legislation ^M 

puest country. The criflnal project of diacavery had beeal 
wed into with indefinito eipectationa of gaitt. The verifioa^^ 
of Columbns's theory of the eiistenoe of lond in the weal 
J popular credit to his conjoolure that that loud waa Uu, _ 
.funeil Indies. The speeimenB of gold and other precioni n 
raoditiBs foond there served to maintain the delusion, ''^" 

L goTcmment regarded the eipeditii 
e adventure, * — ' 

Kthe moat obf 

fThese impolitic provisionB were relieved by othern better 

d to the permanent interests of the colony. 8uch was the 

"" * ■ a ways on the occupation and culture of 



, o whose benetits it had ei elusive preteneions. 

le those jealous regnlations for seciU'ing to itself a monopoly 
' -^ — '-— —- s of profit, the dyewoods andthepre- 



no. Politics Indiana, to 



ra.jaeKaira^, Astorj ot the East and West taSes.' 
Nfffondon I79S1, vol. iv. p. s - - - 

'TfB), Tol. in. p. 88a. ' 
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description free of duty.(l) These and similar laws show thift 
the goyemment, far from regarding the eolonies merely u a 
foreign acquisition to be sacrihced to the interests of the motlMff 
country, as at a later period, was disposed to legislate for thai 
on more generous principles, as an integral portion of ti» 
monarchy. 

Some of the measures, even of a less liberal tenor, may In 
excused, as sufficiently accommodated to existing oinmm- 
stances. No regulation, for example, was found eventiuUf 
more mischievous in its operation than that which confined titt 
colonial trade to the single port of Seyille, instead of permittiqg 
it to find a free vent in me thousand avenues natoraily openM 
in every part of the kingdom ; to say nothing of the fpaewam 
monoi)olie8 and exactions, for whicn "diis concentration of • 
mighty traffic on so small a point was found, in later times, to 
afford unbounded facility. But the colonial trade was tot 
limited in its extent, under Ferdinand and Isabella, to invoin 
such consequences. It was chiefiy confined to a few wealtty 
seaports of Andalusia, from the vicinity of which the fiiit 
adventurers had sallied forth on their career of discovery, it 
was no inconvenience to them to have a common port of entiji 
80 central and accessible as Seville ; which, moreover, by tiui 
arrangement became a great mart for European trade, t2un 
att'ordmg a convenient market to liie country for effisoting iti 
commercial exchanges with every quarter of Christendom.(l9 
It was only when laws, adapted to the incipient stages of oon^ 
mcrce, were perpetuated to a period when that commerce had 
swelled to such gigantic dimensions as to embrace every quar- 
ter of the empire, that their gross impolicy became manifiBst. 

It would not be giving a fair view of the great obieots pro- 
posed by the Spanisn sovereigns in their schemes of disooveiy, 
to omit one which was paramount to all the rest, with the 
queen at least, — the propagation of Christianity among the 
heathen. The conversion and civilisation of this simple peo^ 
form, as has been already said, the burden of most of her offiouJ 
communications from the earliest period. (3) She neglected no 
means for the furtherance of this good work, tlurough tin 
agency of missionaries exclusively devoted to it, who were to 
establish their residence among the natives, and win them to 
the true faith by their instructions, and the edifying exampli 

(1) Munoz, Hist, del Nucvo-Mundo, lib. 5, sec. 32, 33.— Herrerm, Indtai 
Occidentales, lib. 4, cap. 11, 12.— Navarrcte, Coleccion de Vlages, torn. iL Doe. 
Dipl. No. 86. 

(2) The histoiian of Seville mentions that it was the resort espedally of till 
merchants of Flanders, with whom a more intimate intercourse had bem 
opened by the intermarriagres of the royal family with the house of Baigandy. 
—See Zm'iiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 415. 

(3) Navarrete, Ck>lcccion de Viages, tom. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 45, et loc. aL- 
Jjas Casos, amidst his unsparing condcnmation of the guilty, does MB|il 

Justice to the pare and generous, thongVv, a&aa \ unavailing eflhrts of the qneea 
—See (Euvrea, ed, dc Uorente, tom. V. p\|. ^\, ^^7 , ^^^, «x ^iSSMi^ 
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tfljMowiiIiTM. It was with the design of amflioratm^ tho 
•™|a«ior[)iB natives, that she sunctioned the introduction 
™«eiBliliiiejofnegroBlaYea bom in Spain (ISOl), Thiashfi 
■""'tliereptesBntation, that the physical constitution of the 
1 WM mnch better litted than that of the Indian to 
.—--ieTsre toil under a tropical climate. To this fiUse prin- 
WrfMrnomiatag' hnman auffering we are indebted for that 
■ win TO the New World, which has grown deeper and 
Wtn (he lapse of years, (l) 

ffl», however, was deatined to have her benevolent de- 
" in regard to the natiyca defeated by her own snhjects. 
iwjmkr dootrine of the absolute rights of the Christian 
f Wfi heation seemed to warrant the exaction of lahoor from 
B nnhiippy beinga to any degree, which, avarice on the one 
i sould demand, or human endurance conocde on the other, 
device of the repariimienlos aystematiied and completed 
rhoie Boheme of oppression. The quuen, it is true, obolished 
I under Ovando's administration, and declared the Indians 
ree aa her own Buhjects."(2) But hie representation, that 
itdions, when no longer compelled to worfi, withdrew from. 
ttetooane with the Christiana, thus annihilating at once 
IB of their convenion, subsequently induced her to con- 
it they should be required to labour moderately and for 
._jftbLe oompenaation.{3) This was conattued with their 
latitade by the Spaniards. They soon revived the old 
B of distribatioi], on so terriRc a scale, that a letter of 
ibnB, written Bhortly after laabeUa's death, repreaents 
'' an six-sevenths of the whole population of Hifipaniola 
melted away nnder it !{*) Ilie queen was too far 
I to tuforce the execution of her own heneiioent mea- 

roK, IndiHB Occideotalra, lib. 4. cap, IS. A good ikccotint of tbe iu. 

aooie little known, nuy liii iQnnd !u the- nfth dupter of Buicnift^ 
of Uie United States;" a work tu wliicli the author has Bliowii 
■ ' B a nnWj of inlirEst out of b subjert wlileh. In tM 

mepopoluitT to vrblcli its aoM ments jattly entitle it. Sbnnid the 
Sp, ud ipipartiall^ aa llie vqlorae before ca, it cannot fail to take ■ 



1 



■o regular wBBes," Bays the orajnance, " for Ihqb- 
iona, wWch UorentB, by the bye, Saa mlsflated, ex- 
t in wbich tliey wrae Tiolated. m ovcrj paOKnlar, 
™.— ffintres, ej. de Llorente, lom. i. vp.aW «.»i\. 
Caws, HJsC. Jnd. lib. a, cap. a6, MB. kiio4 \n\>\^, 
!(■ fciajiop oonflrma this triEhtt''^ viSttore ol aeMivn.. 
■snouB memoriala prepatcil for tt« cQUiiia sJl Vn^ 
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sores ; nor is it probable that she ever imagined the exti 
their violation, for there was no intrepid philanthropist in 
day, like Las Casas, to proclaim to the world the wrongs 
sorrows of the Indian, (l) A conviction, however, of the 
worthy treatment of the natives seems to have pressed heal 
on her heart ; for in a codicil to her testament, dated a fewT 
only before her death, she invokes the kind offices of her 
oessor in their behalf in such strong and affectionate 1 
as plainly indicates how intently her thoughts were 
with their condition down to the last hour of her existence.! 

The moral grandeur of the maritime discoveries under 
reign must not so far dazzle us as to lead to a very high 
mate of their immediate results in an economical view, 
of those articles which have since formed the great staj^jfl 
South American commerce, as cocoa, indi^, cochineal, toMMfl 
&c., were either not known in Isabella's time, or not cultivita 
for exportation. Small quantities of cotton had been brought i 
Spain, but it was doubted whether the profit would oompau4 
the expense of raising it. The sugar-cane had been transplant!! 
into Hispaniola, and thrived luxuriantly in its genial sod ; hi 
it required time to grow it to any considerable amount ai l 
article of commerce ; and this was still further delayed by 4 
distractions as well as avarice of the colony, which graiM 
at nothing less substantial than eold itself. The only vegetui 
product extensively used in trade was the brazil-wood, wiuK 
beautiful dye and application to various ornamental purpot 
made it, from the first, one of the most importan^monopoliM ' 
the crown. 

The accounts are too vague to afford any probable estimate 
the precious metals obtained from the new territories previ<v 
to Ovando's mission. Before the discovery of the mines 
llayna, it was certainly very inconsiderable. The size of soi 
of the specimens of ore found there would suggest magnifioe 
ideas of their oi)ulcnce. One piece of gold is reported by tl 
contemporary historians to have weighed three thousana ti 
itundred castellanos, and to have been so large that t 
Spaniards served up a roasted pig on it, boasting that no pot0 
tatc in Europe could dine oft' so costly a dish. (3) The admira 
own statement, that the miners obtained from six gold caatf 

(1) Las Casus made his first voyage to the Indies, it is true, in 1408, or 
latest 1502 ; but there is no trace of his taking an active part in denouncing 1 
oppressions of the Spaniards earlier than 1 5 10, when he combined hisefib 
yfith those of the Dominican missionaries lately arrived in St. Domin^^ in 1 
same good work. It was not until some years later, 1515, that he retomed 
Spain, and pleaded the cause of the injured natives before the throne 
I^lorciite, Ui^uvres dc Las Casas, torn. i. pp. 1— 23.— Nic. Antonio, BibliotlK 
Nova, tom. i. pp. IQl, 192. 

(2) See the will, apud Dormer, Discursos Varios, p. 381. 

(3) Ilcrrcra, Indias Occidcntalos, lib. 5, cap. 1.— Fernando Colon, IIlit.c 
Almirajitc, cap. 84.— Ovicdo, Uclacion Sumaria de la Histoiia Natural de 1 
ladias, cap. 84, apud Barcia, lUstox\aiioic«'Si\m\iNo%ttoTn.i. 
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Imios to one hundred or even tiro htmilred and fifty in a day, 
•llows a lalitudo too groat to lead to any definite conelQsian. (0 
Uoru tAogible evidence of tlie ricbea of the Mand is afforded by 
ihc fitat, tliat two hundred tliousand oastelliuiaB of gold went 
down in the ships with BohadiUa. But this, it muit be remem- 
bpped, WBa the (ruit of gijeuitio efibrts, continued, uuder a 
frailcm of nnezuiD^led appressioD, for mora than two voars. To 
Uiis le^timonj might be added that of the well-iuformed 
hialoriiin of Seville, who infers, from several royal ordinonoes, 
Ibnt the influx of the preoious metals had been suoh, before the 
i'](>6(i of tho fifteenth century, as to affeot the value of the our- 
rvucy, and tho regular prices of commodities, (a) These large 
csthiijtes, however, are scaroely rooonoilable with tho popular 
iliM'iiutr.-iit at the meagrenasa of the returns obtained from tho 
X.-w World, or with tho assertion of Bemoldcz, of the same 
ciaic with Zutiign's reference, that " so little gold had been 
broQght home, as to raise a general belief that there waa 
Karcoty any in the island." (3) This is still further confirmed 
by the frequent representahona of contemporary writers, that 
iHr- expensL-s of the colonies considerably eicceded the profila ; 
»nd niny aocount ibr the very limited scale on which the 
f-giaoi^h govenunent, at no time blind to its own interesta, 
jiuriUL'd ila flohcmes of discovery, as oompnred with its Portu- 



only 



by thd teeming treasures of tho Indies. (4) 

ccr V)a<e ili Colon. Bpnd Htvsmte, Colecdon dc Vtoga, b 

ilfs. Annalu ile Serllla, p. tia. The kltmtion was lotho rnl' 
dell contlnneil to iIjis In v&lus till U97, when It Kncliuilly in 

odtuBAiicnce of the imporl 

ihtn Ito nUOlTB vUm u 

— ' Hie nu be iwlciit It) 
""liM&dicW 
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^lOUciM. US. ctp. Mt. 

lie ttit, it HlUlw notlCEd. appl; onlf to the period 
LLiinilnUbatloii, In 1309. Tbe opDntloiiB under him 
T mart AxtenaLve And elTicdont pnn. The Bfblem of 
'--'f'i, the whole vhjilcal fierce i^tbeiAluut.flidcHll^ 

iUi, the biiiT tbunOriBi utablUhed in Che lilend 
it, accordbieto Utneni, of tUDiOoa ounceiof iiald. It 
■ v.t, thit one-flflii onlj otlhe grota 

tlut UnejHiid to the cn>wn. Itiia 



u«»eil. Thepetguli 
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While the colonial commerce failed to produce immed^ 
the splendid returns which were expected, it was gen 
believed to have introduced a physical evil into Europe, 
in the langruage of an eminent writer, ** more than co 
balanced all the benefits that resulted from the discovi 
New World." I allude to the loathsome disease which 
has sent as the severest scourge of licentious interoonr 




tween the sexes ; and which broke out with all the vimle 




an epidemic in almost every quarter of Europe, in a veri 
time after the discovery of America. The coincidence m 
two events led to the popular belief of their conneotio] 
each other, though it derived little support from any oth_ 
cumstance. The expedition of Charles the Eighth, aK.«=^ ,. 
Naples, which brought the Spaniards, soon after, in iiim^ ^^^^ 
contact with the various nations of Christendom, sugg^^^ ^^ f'" 
plausible medium for the rapid communication of the di»^^^2^ 
and this theory of its origm and transmission gaining ^^"^^L 
with time, which made it more difficult to be refato^# 
passed wilji little examination from the mouth of one 



to another to the present day. ^t^ 

The extremely brief interval which elapsed between ^S^ 
return of Columbus and the simultaneous appearance of ^^ 
disorder at the most distant points of Europe, lonr sinoe nf^T 
gested a reasonable distrust oi the correctness of the hypothiea^ ' 
and an American, naturally desirous of relieving his own oooxf^ 
try from so melancholy a reproach, may feel satisfaoldon tiut*^ 
the more searching and judicious criticism of our own day hai^ 
at length established beyond a doubt that the disease, far from 
originating in the New World, was never known there tall 
introducedf by Europeans. (1) 

(1) The curious reader is particularly referred to a late work, entiflad 
Lettere sulla Storia de* Mali Venerei, di JUomenico Thiene, Venexia, 1823; for 
the knowledge and loan of wliich I am indebted to my friend Dr. Walter 
Channing. In this work the author has dissembled all the early notices of tte 
disease of any authority, and discussed their import with great integrity and 
judgment. The foUowuig positions may be considered as established by tala 
researches. 1 . That neither Columbus nor his son, in their copious nairatiTea 
and correspondence, allude in any way to the existence of such a disease in tta 
New World. I must add, that an examination of the original docmnBDli 
published by Navarrete smce the date of Dr. Thiene*8 work, fi^y confirms tbh 
statement. 2. Tliat among the frequent notices of the disease, during tlia 
twent}'-flve years immediately follo^^g the discovery of America, there is not 
a single intimation of its having been brought from that country ; but, on tt* i 
contrary, a uniform derivation of it from some other source, generally Flaneb 
3. That the disorder was known and circumstcmtially described preriotu to \ 
the expedition of Charles VIII., and of course could not have been intirodnoed ^ 
by the Spaniards in that way, as vulgarly supposed. 4. That various eon* \ 
temporary autliors trace its existence in a variety of countries, as fiv back M i; 
1-^(^3, and the bepnning of \494, s\iov}\n% «. TV^Vd.\.t^ and extent ot diAulaD J} 
perfectly irreconcilable with its \xnvittBX\.QTv \x7 CQ\\m^Qi<Q&\sv\^^^ ^. ijuOr, Jt 
that it was not till after the cVo^e ol YetdM«iv(S. «xv^ \asto^^a:% ^Mlk^BDak^dBift.*^ii \; 

first work appeared aflfectiwR to trace t\ic ^^««^^V^\^^eX^!!S5S!i 
thin, published iu 1517, \?aa t\\c pxoducUoxv T«Xol^^^«BJ«Jt^,\sv& ^VseeoBfla. 
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Whatever ba the unount of phy^col good or eril immediatel; 
resoldng to Spain from her new disooveries, tbeir moral conaa- 
queiuea were ineBdiuable. The aocient limita of human thought 
and action were overleaped ; the veil which had oovered the 
HCrets of the deep for so many oentories was lemoyed ; &nothoi 
hemisphere was thrown open ; and a baundlesa expansion pro- 
mised to soienae, irum the infinite variutios in wuiob nature 
was exhibited in these unexplored regioca. The Bucoeaa of the 
Spaniards kindled a grenerous emulatioD in their Portuguese 
rivals, who soon after accomplished their long-sought passage 
into the Indian seaa, and thus completed the great circle of 
muititne discovciy. (l) It would seem as if trovideuce had 
postponed this grand event until the possession of America, 
with its stores of precious metals, mieht supply snob materials 
for a commerce with the East as should bind together the most 
diituil quarters of the globe. The impression mndb un the 
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enlightened minds of that day is evinced by the tone of grati- 
tude and exultation in which they indulge at being x>ermitted ■) 
to witness the consummation of these glorious eyents, which 
their fathers had so long, but in yain, desired to see. (1) 

The discoveries of Columbus occurred most opportunely ftr 
the Spanish nation, at the moment when it was released from 
the tumultuous struggle in which it had been enj^aged for n 
many years with the Moslems. The severe sohooung of these 
wars had prepared it for entering on a bolder theatre of aotiflOi • 
whose stiirinjB: and romantio i>erils raised still higher tiM 
chivalrous spirit of the people. The operation of wis spbit 
was shown m the alacrity with which private adventnzms ; 
embarked in expeditions to the Kew Worm, under ooyer of tibs ! 
general license, durinsf the last two years of this oentnry. ^ 
Their efforts, combinea with those of Columbus, extended toe 
range of discovery from its original limits, twenty-four degreei 
of north latitude, to probably more than iifteen south, compre- :■ 
bending some of the most important territories in the western 
hemisphere. Before the end of 1500, the principal gnroups of I 
the West Indian islands had been visited, and the whole extent 
of the southern continent coasted, from the Bay of Hondnrss is <= 
Cape St. Augustine. One adventurous mariner, indeed, namsi 
Lcpe, penetrated several degrees south of this, to a point Bflt 
reached by any other voyager for ten or twelve years aflv. 
A great part of the kingdom of Brazil was embraced in this 
extent, and two successive Castilian navigators landed, and 
took formal possession of it for the crown of Castile, previons ts 
its reputed discovery by the Portuguese Cabral ; (2) althoo^ 
the claims to it were subsequently relinquished W the SpanSh 
government, conformably to the famous line of denuuraatiflB 
established by the treaty of Tordesillas. (3) 

(1) See, among others, Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 181. 

(2) Navarrcte, Colecdon de Viagpes, torn. iii. pp. 18 — 26. — Cabnl's pnlMi 
sioiis to the discovery of Brazil appear not to have been doubted until reowflf. 
They are sanctioned both by Robertson and Raynal. 

(3) The Portuguese coiu't formed, probably, no very accurate idea of tts 
geographical position of Brazil. King Emanuel, in a letter to the SpsoM 
sovereigns, acquainting them with Cabral's voyage, speaks of tlia miilf- 
discovered region as not only convenient, but neeeuary, for the naTigitka 
to India.— (See the letter apud Navarrcte, Coleccion de Viages, ton. ■• 
No. 13.) The oldest maps of this coimtry, whether from ignorance or dedn 
bring it twenty- two degrees east of its proper longitude ; so that the wfaokes 
tlic vast tract now comprehended under the name of Bn^, would lUl ott At 
Portuguese side of the partition-luie agreed on by the two govemiuMihb 
which, it will be remembered, was removed to 370 leagues west of the CSim ( 
de Verd Islands. The Spanish conrt made some show at first of resisting ttl 
pretensions of the Portuguese, by preparations for establishing a cdaaj oa 
the northern extremity of the BT«a.V^»aL tecrltory.— (Navarrete, ColecdoB di v 
ViflA'-os, torn. iii. p. 39.) It is not esa^ ^ wu(VKrs\asA\tfyw VSt caxsoa flnsttrli i; 

admit those pretensions. Any cortect wtove»»va«sBKs& N^iiOoL X^da ^MaSka s 

Icafiuc would only have Included ttve tn»%%, ba Vt "^^^l? ^^^^''**=**^i2*II?^ 

promontory of Brazil. The Yo^tt^xg^Le*fc\ea?:x», ^^^^^J*«J^ 

</e*^cc, may have been adopVcd, yjV^cYx yiio>i^ «Ji!«w;^ x«*«\i xxia 
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9 oolonial empire of Spain was tlins every day 
le man to whom it was all due was never permitted 
extent or the value of it. He died in the convic- 
»h he lived, that the land he had reached was the 
Indies. But it was a country far richer than the 
had he, on quitting Cuha, struck into a westerly 
southerlv direction, it would have carried him into 
>th8 of the ^Iden reg^ions whose existence he had 
vainly predicted. As it was, he ** only opened the 
le his own langruage, for others more fortunate than 
d, before he quitted Hispaniola for tiie last lime, 
idventurer arrived there, who was destined by the 
Mexico to realise all the magnificent visions, which 
rided as only visions, in the lifetime of Columbus. 



7 of the New World was fortmiately reserved Cor a period when 
« was sufflcieiiUy enlightened to form some conception of its 
hiblic attention was promptly and eagerly directed to this mo- 
, so that few facts worthy of note, during the whole progress of 
its earliest epoch, escaped contemporary record. Many of these 
ndeed, perished through n^lect, in the various repositories in 
re scattered. The researches of Navarrete have rescued many, 
o be hoped, many more from their progress to oblivion. The 
nes of his compilation, containing the journals and letters at 
correspondence of the sovereigns with him, and a vast quantity 
rivate documents, form, as I have elsewhere remaxiced, the most 
( for a historjr of that great man. Next to these in importance 
r of the Admiral,*' by his son Ferdinand, whose own experience 
ies, combined with uncommon literary attahmients, eminent^ 
sr recording his father's extraordinaiy Ufe. It must be allowed, 
ne this with a candour and good faith seldom warped by any 
bough natural, partiality for his subiject. His work met with a 
. The original was early lost, but happily not before it had been 
the Italian, tram which a Spanish version was afterwards made ; 
atter, thus reproduced in the same tongue in which it originally 
lerived the various translations ot it into the other langruages of 
Spanish version, which is incorporated into Barcia's collection, 
a slovenly manner, and is replete with chronological inaccu- 
mstance not very wonderfal, con^ering the curious transmi- 
indergone. 

temporary author of great value is Peter Martyr, who took so 
st in the nautical enterprise of his day, as to make it, inde- 
le abundant notices scattered through his correspondence, ttie 
arate work. His History, *' De Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe," 
ue which extensive learning, a reflecting, philosophical mind, 
uniliarity with the principal actors in the scenes he describes, 
eed, that no source of information might be wanting to him, the 
lorised him to be present at the Council of the Indies, whenever 
aition was made to that body respecting the progress of dis- 



1 passed under the name of Brazil in the best ancient ms^a^ 
a Para on the north, to the great river ot Saxi'Pe(yxo c(u\>ca 
taUe Brnn, Universal Geography; Bostcm, 1824-9 •, \JOtit ^\.^ 
wWinffto help the Portuguese, by Tannine t1ae ^oart»K.oti-\»aft 
tgr^ £utber west than they claimed ihcm«iiN«*.— >26]8^« ^ 

'» Ov/0 

Is2 
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covery . The principal defects of his work arise from the precipitate maxmer in 
which the gpreater part of it was put tog^ether, and the ccmseqoently impeifBGt 
and occasionally contradictory statements which appear in it. But the homai 
intentions of the author, who seems to have been ftOly sensible of his own 
impcxfectioDS, and his Uberal spirit, are so apparent, as to disann criticismk 
respect to comparatlTely yenial errors. t 

But the writer who has ftimished the greatest supply of materials far Am 
modem historian is Antonio de Herrera. He did not flourish, indeed, unlfl 
near a century after the discovery of America ; but the postwhic^ he occiqiiei 
of historiographer of the Indies gave him firee access to the most authentic and 
reserved sources of information. He has availed himself of these with great 
fteedom ; transferring whole chapters fh>m the unpublished narratives w tali 
predecessors, especially of the good bishop Las Casas, whose great wo«^ 
** Cr6nica de las Indias Occidentales," contained too much that was olftgnl w 
to national feeling to be allowed the honours of the press. The apostle of tiw 
Indians, however, lives in the pages of Herrera, who, while he has ondttel 
the tumid and overheated declamation of the original, is allowed by the Om- 
tilian critics to have retained whatever Is of most value, and ezhibtted itiaa 
dress far superior to that of Us predecessor. It must not be omitted, howeWi 
that he is also accused of occasional inadvertence in stating as Hut what 
Las Casas only adduced as tradition or coi:\)ecture. His " Historia General da 
las Indias Ocddentales,** bringing down tiie narrative to 1564, was pnbBihad 
in four volumes, at Madrid, in l6oi. Herrera left several other liistovleaGf At 
different states of Europe, and closed his learned labours in idu, at tlie agt tf 
sevm^-flve. 

No Spanish historian had since arisen to contert the palm with Hemnoi 
his own ground, xmtil, at the dose of the last century, Don Juaa-BaolMl 
Munos was commissioned by the government to prepare a history of tlie Mnr 
World. The talents and Uberal acquisitions of this scholar, the tree adnriHriop 
opened to him in every place of public and private deposit, and the *■— "ir™ 
mass of materials collected by his indefatigable researches, aothoilied ttt 
most favourable auguries of his success. These were justified by the rharactg 
of the first volume, which brought the narrative of early discovery to tiie pcrM 
of Bobadilla*s mission, written in a perspicuous and agreeable sl^le, with nek 
a discriminating selection of incident and skilful arrangement, aa oonwy tta 
most distinct impression to the mind of the reader. Unfortunateiy, tta 
imtimely death of the author crushed his labours in the bud. Their frmlto i w w 
not wholly lost, however. Senor Navarrete availing himself of them, in con- 
nection -with those derived trom his own extensive investigations. Is pur w l ar 
in part the plan of Munoz, by the publication of (original documents} nd 
Mr. Irving has completed this design in regard to the early history of TTiianMi 
discovery, by the use which he has made of these materials in. constntfMng 
out of them the noblest monument to the memory of Columbus. 




OTEBKims CALAIIBIA.. 



(t Rome— Celebntcd FnititiDn 



It SC^[— Ue C^tUTR 



DcftDTO tie Ittat ibnr vcora of onr niTratiTe, in which, the ' 
oilRttled state of the kinj^om. and tlie proirress of forei^ 
diwover; sppeured to demand the vhole atteotian of the sove- 
rngns, a most important reyolation was going forward in the 
affaiie of Italv. The death of Charles the Eighth would eeem * 
to have dissolved the relations recently arisen between that 
wranlry and the rest of Europe, and to havo restored it to ita 
uiotent independence. It mi^ht natnrally have been espeoted 
lh«t France, ondcr her new monarch, who had rcacbod a mature 
we, rendered stilt more matnre by the lessons he had imbibed 
in the school of adTCTsity, would feel the foUy of reviving ambi- 
tifflu Echenea, which hadcnst sodenrandendodBodisastronslj. 
sumed, laoorated and 

^ . , ,,B learned the fatal c 

, « of invokintt foreign aid in har domestio quarrels, and 

, H throwing open the gates to a torrent, sure to sweep down 
1 and foe indiscriminately in its piogress. But eipe- 
t bringwisdom, and passion triumphed oa 

(Louis the Twelfth, on ascending the throne, assnmed the 

, ^f duke of Milan and king of Kaplei, thus unequivo- 

lily Bnnotmcing hi.i intection of asserting his olaiias, dtrived 

'roogk the Visconti family, to the former, and through the 

igevin dynasty, to the latter state. His aspiring tomper woa 

^„JinDlated rather than satisfied by the martial renown he had 

Buqnired in the Italian wars ; and he wus urged on by the 

freat body ot the tVeneh chivaliy, who, disgusted with a ufo of 

TQoctian, lonfred for a Held where they might win new laurels, 

and indul^ in the joyous license of military adventure. 

Unhappily the court of France found ready inatrmieiAstei 

its ijurpqse in the proSigate politieiana of It^y, TIib^SIotqmi, 

■ — -^ ~ — tiuular, Alexaz' " "■ ■■ ■ ■ ----^ 



iJeiander the &itii, 'w\iM« mnsnai. 
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ambition assnmes something respectable by oontrast with the 
low Tices in which he was habituaUv steeped, willingly lent 
himself to a monarch who conld so eflSeotoally serve his selfish 
schemes of bnilding np the fortunes of his family. The an- 
cient republic of Venice, departing from her usual sagacious 
I)olicy, and yieldinjg: to her hatred of Ludovico Sforza, and to 
the lust of territorial acquisition, consented to unite her arms 
with those of France against Milaji, in consideration of a share 
(not the lion's share) of the spoils of victory. Florence, and 
many other inferior powers, whether firom fear or weakness, or 
the short-sighted hone of assistance in their petty international 
feuds, consented either to throw their weight into the same 
scale, or to remain neutral. (1) 

Having thus secured himself from molestation in Italy, LoaiB 
the Twelfth entered into negotiations with such other Euro- 
pean powers as were most likely to interfere with his designs. 
The emperor Maximilian, whose relations with Milan would 
most naturally have demanded his interposition, was deeply 
entangled in a war with the Swiss. The neutrality of Spain 
was secured by the treaty of Marooussis, August 6th, 1498| 
which settled all the existing differences with that country; 
and a treaty with Savoy in the following year guaranteed a 
free passage through her mountain-passes to the French army 
in Italy. (2) 

Having completed these arrangements, Louis lost no time 
in mustering his forces, which, descending like a torrent on the 
fair plains of Lombardy, effected the conquest of the entire 
duchy in little more than a fortnight ; and although the priie 
was snatched for a moment from his grasp, yet French valour 
and Swiss perfidy soon restored it. The miserable Sforza, the 
dupe of arts which he had so long practised, was transported 
into France, where he lingered out the remainder of his dayv in 
doleful captivity. He had first called the barbariant into 
Italy, and it was a righteous retribution which made him their 
earhest victim. (3) 

By the conquest of Milan, France now took her place among 
the Italian powers. A preponderating weight was thus thrown 
into the scale, which disturbed the ancient political balance, and 
which, if the projects on Naples should be realised, would 
wholly annihilate it. These consequences, to which the Italian 
states seemed strangely insensible, had long been foreseen by 
the sagacious e^e of Ferdinand the Calbolic, who watched the 
movements of his powerful neighbour with the deei>est anxie^. 

(1) Guicdardinif Istoria, torn. i. lib. 4, p. 214, ed. 1045.— Flassan, PiirVmitf* 
Fran9ai8e, torn. i. pp. 275, 277. 

(2) Dumont, Ck>rp8 Diplomatiqae, torn. iii. pp. 397— 400.— Flassaii, TMplmnrf* 
Fran9ai8e, torn. i. p. 279. 

(3) Ooicdazxlini, Istorla, lib. 4, pp. 2&0— 252.— M^moires de la TtCmoOlet 
cb»p. 19, opud Petitot, (^llecttcmdeM€moViea,\om.icSE9.— BuQoacconi, JMado 

*' Succeasi plu importanti (Florenza, l&te^ , w- ^6— ^^. 
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He had endeavoured, before the invasion of Milan, ta awoken 
the difiarent govemmenta in Italy to a E^nse of tbeir dan^r, 
and to Btir them up to some efficient comhination against it. (1) 
Both hennd thenueenhadleheldwith disquietude the increag- 
ing eoiroptions of the pnpal court, and that shameleaa cupidity 
snd lost of power which made it the convenient tool of the 
French roonoroh. 

By their orders, Garcilasso de k "Vega, the Bpaniah omhas- 
wdor, road a letter from, his aovereiRnfl in the presence of 
bis holiness, coouneTitiiig' on his scandaloua immorahty, hia 
invasion of ecclesiasticiil rights apportnining to the Spanish 
rrawn, hia schemes of scliiah ag^andisement, and especially 
hia avowed purpose of transferring hia son, Ctesar Borgia, 
from a sacred to a secular dignity ; a oircumstance that must 
' necessarily make him, from the manner in wliieh it was tu be 
conducted, the inettument of I/iiiia the Twelfth. (2) 

Thi» uiisBvoury rebuke, which probably lost nothing of ita 
jmngenoy from the tone in which it was doUvered, bo iucensei 
Ihe pope, that he attempted to seize the paper and tear It iii 
pieces, giving vent at the samo time to the most indecent 
reproaches against the minister and his sovereigns. Oaroilassct 
coolly waited till the storm had subsided, and then replied 
nndaantedly, " That he had uttered no more than became ft 
loysl subject of Castile ; that he should never shrink from 
declaring freely what his Bovereigna commanded, or what he 
oonoeived to be for the good of Christendom ; and, if his holi- 
neas were displeased with it, he conld dismiss him from his 
nmrt, where ho was convinced, indeed, his residence conld be 
ID longer iiaef ul." (3) 



I 
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Ferdi 
tiationB 



Ferdinand had no better fortune at Yenioe, where liifl nego* 4 
iations were oonduoted by Lorenzo Suarez de la Yega^ tt j 
a^it diplomatist, brother of Garoilasso.Cl) These negotbi* 
tions were resumed after the oocnpation of Milan by the FraibL 
when the minister availed himself of the jealousy oooasiooM 
by that event to excite a determined resistance to the proposed 
aggression on Naples. But the republic was too sorely pressed 
by the Turkish war, — ^which Sforza, in the hope of creating a 
diversion in his own favour, had brought on his country,-HD 
allow leisure for other operations. Nor did the Snanish oomt 
succeed any better at this crisis with the emperor MaTiTniHan. 
whose ^ magnificent pretensions were ridicmpusly oontrasfaa 
with his limited authority, and still more limited revenueii w 
scanty, indeed, as to ^ain him the contemptuous epithet amflD| 
the Italians of poch% denart, or ** the Moneyless." He hal 
conceived himself, indeed, greatly injured, both on the soon d 
his imperial rights, and his connection with Sforza, by the 
conquest of Milan ; but, with the levity and oumdity essentiil 
to his character, he suffered himself, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Ihe Spanish court, to be bribed into a trace wi& 
King Louis, which gave the latter full scope for his meditated 
enterprise on Naples. (2) 

Thus disembarrass^ of the most formidable means of annoy- 
ance, the French monarch went briskly forward with Ids pre- 
parations, the object of which he did not affect to oonoesL 
Frederic, the nnfortunate king of Naples, saw himself iriSiL 
dismay now menaced with the loss of empire, before he had timft 
to taste the sweets of it. He knew not where to turn for letugft 
in his desolate condition, from the impendine storm. Sif 
treasury was drained, and Ids kingdom wasted, by the late 
war. His subjects, although attached to his person, were too 
familiar with revolutions to stake their lives or fortunes on the 
cast. His countrymen, the Italians, were in the interest dThii 
enemy ; and his nearest neighbour, the pope, had drawn from 
personal pique motives for the most deadly hostility. (3) Ha 



diplomatist. In a subsequent audience which the pope rave him 
with a special embassy from Castile, liis blont expostolanon so mudi i 
perated his holiness, tliat the latter hinted it would not cost him much tD 
have him thrown into the Tiber. The bold bearing of the Castilian, howcvw* 
appears to have had its eCtect ; since we find the pope soon after revoUnc ■■ 
offensive ecclesiastical provision he had made in Spain, taking occadon «t tks 
same time to eulogise the character of the Catholic soverogns in ftdL eon^ 
sistonr. — Ibid. lib. 3, cap. 33, 85. 

(1) Oviedo has made this cavalier the subject of one of his dialofiiBt.r- 
^ Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 8, dial. 44. 

(S) Zurita, Hist, del Rev Hernando, torn. i. lib. 3, oqp. 38, 39.— Dam, HliC; 
de Veniae, tom. iii. pp. 330, 339, 347.— Muratori, Annali d'ltalia (imUow* ISH^b 
torn. ziv. pp. 9» 10.— <iuicciazdini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. 5, p. S0O. 

(3) Alexander VI. had requested the hand of Carlotta, daughter ci Staff 

Ftederic, far his son Ceesax Borgiai but Uda was a sacrifice at which pridt 

and parental aifection alike revoVted. The «>i«\itNv«a xto\. \o \)a fotctven ty 

t&9 implacable Bcrglas. Comp. G\aanoive, \?itatVBb ^\ '&%:fio>^"\Sa. ^, ^at^ v- 
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reliance on the king of Spain, his natural ally 

laa. who, he well knew, had always rejrorded the 

«f Naples as his own rightful inheritance. Ee resolved, 

)re, to apply at once to the French monarch ; and ha 

roTtred tu propitiate him fay the most humiliating oonoea- 

-the ofler of an ancoal tribute, and the smrender into 

Is of some of the principal fortressen in the kingdom. 

these adrances coldly received, he invoked, in tho 

i7 of hia distress, tlie aid of the Turkish sultan, Baja- 

terror of Christendom, rcquestin)? such snpijiioa of 

■ should enable him to make head ag^tinst their com- 

I. This desperate step produced no other result than 

fomiahing the eneroies of the iinhappy prince with a 

tie gronnd of accosation ag-ainst him, of whioh they did 

1 toinake good UBe.(l)_ 

" ' ' ^vernment in the menu time made the most 

ances througjh its resident minister, or agents 

idf accredited for the purpose, nj^inst the proposed 
Ition of Louis the Twelfth. It even went so &r as to 
it«e the faithful discharge of the tribute proffered by the 
bf KapIes.(-2) But the reokletis ambition of the Frenoh 
"-"-lOretleamng the bartiera of prudence, and indeed of 
■ense, disdained the I'ruita of conquest without the 

linuid now found himself apparently reduced to the 
ain of abandoning the prize at once to the French kinc 
imking battle with htm in defence of his royal kinsman. 

_.et of these meoimrcs, which would bring' a restless and 
hd rivnl on the borders of his Sicilian dominions, was not 
Iton^ht of for a moment. The latter, whioh pledfred him 

"^ tune to the annport of pretcneions hostile to his own, 
BTCely more polatiible. A third expedient snegested 
the partition of the kingdam, as hinted in the negotia- 
iritii Charles the Eighth, hy which raeans the Spanish 
meiit, if it oould not rescue the whole prize from the 
of Iionia, would at least divide it with him.(3) 
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Instnifltifliis were aooQrdinglY given to Gralla, t 
at flie court of Pazis, to aoima the govemment o: 
bringing it fowird as bis own private snggestion 
taken at tlie same time to secoze aparty in the Frei 
to the interests of Ferdinand.(l) The suggestions 
nish envoy received additional weight from the repc 
siderahle armament then equipping in the port of 1^ 
ostensible purpose was to co-operate with the Yene 
defence of their possessions in the Levant. Its i 
however, was to cover the coasts of Sicily in any 
the French* and to afSnd means for prompt action o 
where dreumstances might require it. The fleet 
about sixty sail* large and small, and carried forcefi 
to six hundred horse and four thousand foot, % 
man V of them cb^wn from the hardy regions of the n 
bad been taxed least severely in the Moorish wars.(! 

The command of the whole was intrusted to the 
tain, Gonsalvo of Cordova, who, since his return 
fully sustained the high reputation which his brillit 
talents had acquired for him abroad. Numerous 
comprehending the noblest of the young chivalr; 
pressed forward to serve under the banner of this ai 
and popular chieftain. Among them may be ; 
noticed Diego de Mendoza, son of the grand cardini 
la Paz, (3) Gfonzalo Pizarro, father of the celebrated 
of Peru, and Diego de Paredes, whose personal j 
feats of extravagant daring furnished many ai 
legend for chronicle and romance. With this ga 
ment the Great Captain weighed anchor in the port 
in May, 1500, designing to touch at Sicily before 
against the Turks. (4) 

policy, but shows that the writer knew much more of Italian ] 
what was then passing in the cabinets of Paris and Madrid.- 
cilasso de la Vega : Toledo, 25 de Agosto, 1500, MS. 

(1) According to Zorita, Ferdinand secured the services of 
Poicticrs, lord of Cl^rieux and governor of Paris, by the promis 
Cotron, mortgaged to him in Italy.— (Hist, del Rey Hernando, 
Comines calls the same nobleman " a good sort of a man, qui t 
et pour especial tels personnages,** meanhig King Ferdhiau 
M^moires, liv. 8, chap. 23. 

(2) Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, torn. iii. lib. 5, p. 324.— Ullof 
dell* Invitissimo Imperatore Carlo V. (Venetia, l6o6), fol. 2.— 
de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 27, cap. 7. — Giovio, Vitae lUust. Vii 
p. 226.— Zurita, Hist, del Rc^ Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. 11.— 
de Aragon, tom. ii. rey .30, cap. 10, sec. 13. 

(3) This cavalier, one of the most valiant captains in the 
diminutive In size, that, when mounted, he seemed almost k 

demipeak war-saddle then in vogue •, which led a wag, accor 

tome, when asked if he had seen Bon. ¥e^To ^« 1^«a. ^«a& 

tuiswer, that ** he had seexL lua borae ai^Oi «qA^^« 'NsvxX. xvck t\! 

torn. i. (Use. p. ^ 

„ (4) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. ^Vn.jp. ^\T-;r^«;^^ 

^coB, M8, cap. i6i.— Garlbay, Compmeao,Vim.u.vito.\^,« 



Measwliile, the neifotiationa between France andS-, . .. 

RpectJng Naples, were brouglit to a dIobc, by a treaty for the 
eqna] partition of that kingdom between thJe two powers, ratified 
at Granada, Hovember lltb, 1500. This extraordinary donu- 
meat, after enlarging on the unmixed evils flowing from war, 
and the oblinition on all Christians to preserve inviolate the 
blessed peace bequeathed them by the Saviour, proceeds to etato 
that BO other prince, save the kincs of France and Aragon, oan 
pretend toa title to the throne of Naples; and as King hrederic, 
la present occupant, has seen fit to endanger the safety of all 
Chnatendom by bringing on it its bitterest enemy the Turks, 
the contracting parties, in order to rescue it front tliis imminent 
peril, and preserve inviolate the bond of peace, agree to take 
pones^on of his kingdom and divide it between them. It is 
(ben provided, that the northern portion, comprehending the 
T«Tta dt Lavoro and Abtozzo, be assigned to France, with, the 
title of king of Naples and Jeriisnlem ; and the southern, oon- 
nutiiig of Apulia and Cakbria, with the title of dnke of those 
imvinoeff, to Spain. The dogana, au important duty levied on 
the flocks of the Capitanate, was to be ooUectcd by the officers 
of the Spanish government, and divided equally with Fronoe. 

r._.i_ !:.._ !..._. - 'he respective territories was to 

accmins to each of the partiei 
The treaty was to be kept pro- 

,_ ons were completed for the simul- 

ipation of the devoted territory by the combined 

^iwers.Cl) 

Saoh were the terms of this oelebratetl compact, bv which 

European potentates coolly carved out and divided between 

Q tlie entire dominions of a third, who had given no causa 

umbrage, and with whom they were both at that time in - 

.feat peace and amity. Similar instances of political robbery 

oall it by the coarse name it merits] have occurred in later 

IM ; but never one founded on more iimsy pretexts, or veiled 

"Dider a more detestable mask of hypocrisy. The principal 

"littm of the transaction has attached to !terdinand, as the 

■man of the unfortunate king of Naples. His conduct, how- 

r, admits of some polliatory considerations tbat cannot be 

"led for Louis. 

c Aroffonese nation always rc^'ordcd the heijiiest of Ferdi- 

!*■ n&ole, AlfuuBo the Fifth, in favour of his natural olf- 

f , as an nnworrantablc and illegal act. The kingdom of 

* had been won by their oivn good swords, and, as such, 

Bthe rightful inheritance of their own princes. Nothing but 

■ domestic troubles of his domtniona hod prevented John 

■Seoond of Arogon, on the decease of his brother, from asaert- 

Vbis dsim by arms. His son, Ferdinand the Catholic, hcA 

npnl. Corps DlplottiaV^wp, Vom. 'ii 
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hitherto acquiesoed in the usnzpatiaii of ihe bosUxd bnnoh 
his hoiue mil y from rimilar eanaes. On the aeoessioiL of 
present monarch, he had made some demonstrationa of t 
eating hJB pTetensions to Naples, whidi, however, the inl 
genoe he received from that kmgaom induced him to defiar 
more conTenient 8eaaon.(l) But it was deferring, not 
qnishing his porpose. In the mean time, he oaienilly k 
entering into socn engagements as should oompd him to a 
feient jpolicy hy connecting his own interests with those 
Frederic ; and with this view, no donht, rejeotod the allii 
strongly solicited by the latter, of the duke criF C^hria, 
apparent to the Neapolitan crown, with his third daughter» 
Inmnta Maria. Inaeed, this disposition of Ferdinand, so 
from being dissembled, was well understood by the cout 
Naples, as is acknowledged hv its own historians. (2) 

It may be thought that tne undisturbed succession of 
princes to the throne of Naples, each of whom had reoeiTsd 
solemn recognition of the people, might haye healed any del 
in their original title, however glaring. But it may he 
marked, in extenuation of both the French and Spanish o^ 
that the principles of monarchical succession were but 1^ 
fectly settled in that dav ; that oaths of allegiance wero 
der^ too lightly by the Neapolitans, to carry the same w 
as in other nations ; and that the prescriptiye right derived 
possession, necessarily indeterminate, was greatly weakened i 
this case hj the comparatively few years, not more than foirti 
during which the bastard line of Aragon hod ocoimied tt 
throne, — a period much shorter than that, after which ft 
house of York had in Enppland, a few 3^ear8 befoi^, sucoessfi^ 
contested the validity oi the Lancastrian title. It should 1l 
added, that Ferdinand's views appear to have perfectly com 
sponded with those of the Spanish nation at Lar^ ; not on 
writer of the time, whom I nave met with, intimating til 
slightest doubt of his title to Naples, while not a few insist on : 
with unnecessary emphasis. (3) It is but fair to state, howevs 
that foreigners, who contemplated the transaction with a ma 
impartial eye, condemned it as inflictinfi: a deep stain on fl 
characters of both potentates. ^ Indeea, something like i 
apprehension of this, in the parties themselves, maybe infiem 
from their solicitude to deprecate public censure by niaakiii 
their designs under a pretended zeal for religion. 

Before the conferences respecting the treaty were brought I 
a close, the Spanish armada under Gonsalvo, after a detentk 

(1) Sec Part II. Chapter 3, of this History. 

(2) Ofannone, Istoria di NapoU, lib. 29, cap. 3.— Zorita, Hist, del Kef Hi 
nando, torn. 1, lib. 3, cap. 3i. 

(3) 8ce, in i^rticulAr, the Doctot HoAaxu ^e '»BiAaws'«>ao ^^JNwm ifcfc^ 
subject,— Rm\ tho reailcr'a patieivcc.— m ^\ftc\»s%\ti« ^'^^.J^'^?*^JSI 
of tho incontrovertible title oJ tkie \vo\xa^ Ol Knx^icstt va ^«B\s»v-^assMB! 
torn, i. lib, 3, cap. 12—15. 
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o mootlis in Sicily, where it was leiafaTccd by two thou- 
imits, who had been serving as luerceaiuieB in luly, 
course for the Moreo. (Soptembei' aiat, 1600.) The 
squadron, lyiny before Napoli di fiomania, without 
GonBalyo's approach, raised Uie siege, and retreated 
itely to Constantinople. The Spanish general, then 
his jbrcea with the Venetians, slAtioned at Cerlu, pro- 
» against thefortified place of Bt. George, in Cephas 
the Turks hnd lately wrested from the repubUc.(l} 
fl town stood high on a rook, in an impregnable poaitioii, 
garrisoned by four hundred Tnrks, all veteran soldiers, 
' ' '' ' 1 defonoe. We have not room for the 

„ ., which both porticB displayed unbounded 

and resources, and whioh na» protracted, nearly two 
onder all the privatioua of famine, and the inolemencies 
I and stormr vrinter.(2) 

OKth, weary with this fatal proerastinatiau, Gonsalvo 
Venetian admiral, Pesaro, resolved on a simultaneous 
ite oaarters of the town. The ramparts had been 
rthemiuicgoperatioaaof Pedroaavarro, who, 
'US, ooquircd suoh terrible celebrity in this 
hen littt« nnderatood. The Venetian cannon, 
served thun that of the Spaniards, had opened 
inh in the works, which the besieged repaired 
■y defences as they could. The signal being 
ited hour, tbe two armies made a desperuls 

. quarters of the town, under coyer of a mur- 

artillsry. The Turks sustained the attack with 
ilntion, Btoppine up the breooh vrith the bodies of 
1 dying eomradea, and pouring down volleys of 

, burning oil and sulpliur, and missileB of every 

n the heads ol the assailants. But the desperate energy, 

is the numbers of the latt«r, proved too strong for them. 

1 the broach, others gooled the ramparts ; and, after 

. deadly stnifi-Kle within the walls, the brave garrison, 

of whom with their commander had fallen, were 

andthevict^ous banners of St. JogoandSt. Mark 

side by side triumphantly on the towers.(3) 
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The eaptme of this ^aee, althongli aceomplished 
Me ]oa, and after a most gaDant resistanoe, by a n 
of meal, was of grieat serrioe to the Venetian caiise ; 
the first dieck giren to the arms of Baiazet, who 
one plaee after another from the rqmlmc, menaci 
eoUmul tenitory in the Levant. The promp tness a 
of King Ferdinand's sooeoor to the Venetians gain 
lepotation tfarooghoot Europe, and precisdy of the 
he most ooYeted, that of being the zealous defe 
£uth ; while it formed a £Eivounu>le contrast to the 
nets of the other powers of Christendom. 

The cai^tureof ot. (jeorge restored to Venice the 
Cephakima ; and the Great Captain, having accon 
important ohjeet, returned in the beginning of tl 
year, 1501, to IScily. Soon after his arriyalthere, 
waited on him, from the Venetian senate, to e 
grateful sense of his services, which they testified 
his name on the golden book as a nobleman of Veni 
magnificent present of plate, curious silks and v 
stud of beautifol Turkish horses. Gonsalvo cou 
cepted the proffered honours, but distributed the 
costly largess, with the exception of a few piec 
among his friends and soldiers. (1) 

In tne mean while, Louis the Twelfth having o 
preparations for the invasion of Naples, an army 
one thousand lances and ten thousand Swiss and 
crossed the Alps, and directed its march towar( 
(June 1st, 1501). At the same time a powerful armt 
Philip de Eavenstein, with six thousand five ] 
ditional troops on board, quitted Genoa for th< 
capital. The command of the land forces was i 
Sire d'Aubigny, the same brave and experienced of 
formerly coped with Gonsalvo in the campaigns of 

No sooner had D'Aubigny crossed the papal bord 
French and Spanish ambassadors announced to A 
Sixth and the college of cardinals the existence of t 
the partition of the kingdom between the sov€ 
masters, requesting his holiness to confirm it, and 
the investiture of their respective shares. In this 
able petition, his holiness, well drilled in the na 
play, acquiesced without difficulty ; declaring ni 
thereto solely by his consideration of the pious inte 

cap. 10.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 4, c!^. 
Revel CatdUcos, MS. cap. 167. 

(i) Bemaldez, Reyes CatxSlicos, MS. cap. 167.— Quintana, Esp 
torn. i. p. 340.— Qiovio, Vit» lUust. Wtoxwttv, "^. i'»,— Ulloa, 
fol. 4. 

(2) Jean d 'Anton, Htetolre do IxiMva ^XW. VYtffv»,\^'if3^>;v* 
49.-Ouicdardini, Istoria. tom.\. p.^ftb.— ^\xvcX^isStea»»^fta&\ 
(i'ariB, 1689), p. 163.— Buoxayccojc«\,D^»xto,^. as. 
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MfMsessed Miy) to the crown of Naples. (1) 
'Mtthe mamfent that the French forces hod descended ioto 
tmmij, the eyes of all Italy were turned with breathleaB 
V^Mm on Gonsiilvo, and his army in Sicily. The Imstling 
Watioio of tie French monatob had diifiwed the know- 
V Dl bia deaiffDB throughout Buioiw, Those of the king of 
W on the contrary, remained envofopiid in profonnd secrecy. 
ffimiXxA that Ferdinand would step forward to shield tus 
B^un fnuit the invasion which menaced him, and, it mittht 
M>i<n<ii dominions in Sicily: and they looked to theim- 
'w' jmiction of Goosalvo with King Frederic, in order that 
ywmbined Btrength might overpower the enemy before ho 
Upin«t a footing in the kingdom. Great was their asljjiiiah- 
*yi\i£a the ecalca dropped from their ores, and they behehl 
■WSBisDts of Spain in perfect accordance with those of 
"*■ ud directed to cruah their common victim between 
?' . 'the; could scarcely credit, says Ouicciordini, that 
* "« Twelfth could be bo blind as to reject tbe profforod 
■ and Eubatantial Bovereignty of Naples, in order to 
ith ao artful and danfferous a. rival as FerdinBnd,{2) 
"witrtunat*; Frederic, who _ had been adviaad for some 
^j^-'frt of the unfriendly dispositions of the Spanish govem- 
W.[3l lavr no refuge irom the dark tempest mustering 
jMB him on the oppoeite (luortera of his kingdom. Ho ool- 
^pw^li troopB as ha could, however, in order to make battle 
■Joo nearest enemy before he should cross the threshold. 
,Bio 2ath of June the French army resumed its maroh. 
,^^'nttuigKome,a brawl arose between BomeFrenohsoldiers 
J "wapMuardB resident in the cajiital; each party nssortinjf 
'fWamimt right of ita own sovereign to the orown of Naples. 
■|i*0(ds they soon came to blows, and many lives were lost 
•B tie fray oould be quelled ; a. melancholy augury for the 
'H'^DOG ofthe concord so unrighteously oBtablished between 
(jj** govern ments. f 4) 

™ the 8th of July, tne French crossed the Neapolitan irontier. 
who had taken post at St, Germaao, found himself so 
t he was compelled to give way ou its approach, and 



SiiicdBidhil, liiDtlii, tom. J. lib. i, p. 9K 

bi tUtaoDlb of April the kiDE nf NipLes iBcel 
-' -■-— ■ ■■ ^l King Fenliiiand, 
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retreat on his capital. The invaders wont fbirwaTd. oooapyiBf 
one place after another with little refidstance, tiUtheyeuM 
before Capua, where thev received a temporary check. DuriBg 
a parley tor the snrrenaer of that place, they burst into tha 
town, and giving: free scope to their nendish passions, butohflnir 
seven thousand citizens in the streets, and x>erpetrated oatnget 
worse than death on their defenceless wives and daughten. It 
was on this occasion that Alexander the Sixth's son^ the nip 
famous Gsesar Borgia, selected forty of the most beautifiil hatt 
the principal ladies of the place, and sent them back to Bom^ 
to swell the complement of his seraglio. The dreadftil dona 
of Capua intimidated further resistance, bat inspired sndi 
detestation of the French throughout the country, as pxorad if 
infinite prejudice to their cause in their subsequent struggla 
with the Spaniards. (1) 

King Frederic, shocked at bringing such calamitiee on Ini j| 
subjects, resigned his capital without a blow in its defenee» ttuL ^ 
retreating to the isle of Ischia, soon after embraced the oodbmI - 
of the French admiral Eavenstein, to accept a safe-oondaot into w- 
France, and throw himself on the generosity of Lonii. (Oet 'M 
1501.) The latter received him courteously, and assigned ufll !^ 
the duchy of Anjou with an ample revenue for his maintenanfl% Q 
which, to the credit of the French king, was continued alter hi '4 
had lost all hope of recovering the crown of Naples. (2) Wiiii'JJ 
this show of magnanimity, however, he kept a jealous eye on ^ 
his royal guest ; under pretence of paying him the ffreateifc ' 
respect, he placed a guard over his person, and thus detained ^-^ 
him in a sort of honourable captivity to the day of his deatll, -"^ 
which occurred soon after, in 1604. 

Frederic was the last of the illegitimate branch of Aragon -"^ 
who held the Neapolitan sceptre; a line of princes who, what- - 
ever might be their characters in other respects, accorded thii ' 
muniHcent patronage to letters which sheds a ray of fflory ov«r ", 
the roughest and most turbulent reip^n. It might nave been * ^ 
expected that an amiable and accomplished prince, likeFrederi& 
would have done still more towards the moral development of 
his people, by healing the animosities which had so lon^ festered 
in tneir bosoms. His gentle character, however, was ill auitel * 
to the evil times on which he had fallen ; and it is not impro- 
bable that he found ^eater contentment in the calm and onlti- 
vated retirement of his latter years, sweetened by the sympathin 
of Mendship which adversity had proved, (3) tiian when plaoed* ^ 

(1) Summonte, Hist, di NapoU, torn. iU. lib. 6, cap. 4.— D'Auten. BM. 
de Loays XII. part l, chap. 51— 64.— Ulloa, Vita dl CSarlo V. foL S^^ 
Guicciardini, Istcuria, lib. 5, pp. i08, S69.— Zurita, Hist, del Hay Hnimniny 
torn. i. lib. 4, cap. 41.— Giannono, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 99, cup. 8. 

(2) St. Gelais, Hist, de Louys XII. p. l6s.— D'Auton, Hirt. de Loqya XII. 
psui 1, chaj). 50. — Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. iii. p. 541. 

(3) The reader will readily call to imnA. tk» y^Kpolitan poet Hanmwwib 
wJioae Udelity to liis royal xnastwtonitt 10 ^«ia>ai<fiL%woi!XMft^ 
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jdazzIWheightBwIiich attract the admiratioxi and envy 
nkmim 

I7 in ^flieh, Gonsalvo of Cordova had received his first 
1 intelligenoe of the partition treaty, and of his own ap- 
Bflit to the post of lieutenant-general of Calahria and 
>• HeMt natural regret at being called to act against a 
VJiose character he esteemed, and with whom he had 
Ka placed in the most intimate and friendly relations, 
'frofi spirit of chivalry, he returned to Frederic, before 
^ anns against him, the duchy of St. Angel, and the 
Bijge domains with which that monarch had requited his 
Bin the late war, requesting at the same time to borelcascd 
s obligations of homage and fealty. The generous monarch 
complied with the latter part of his request, but insisted 
retaining the grant, which ho declared an inadequate 
sation, alter all, for the benefits the Great Captain had 
u]eredhim.(2) 

ivies assembled at Messina amounted to three hundred 
rmed, three hundred light horse, and three thousand 
ndred infantry, together with a small body of Spanish 
I which the Castilian ambassador had collected in Italy, 
her of the forces was inconsiderable ; but they were m 
condition, well disciplined, and seasoned to all the 
difiliculties of war. On the fifth of July, the Great 
landed at Tropea, and commenced the conquest of 
ordering the fieet to keep along the coast, in order to 
whatever supplies he might need. The ground was 
bo bim, and his progress was facilitated by the old 
iie had formed there, as well as by the important posts 
) S^aMsh government had retained in its hands as an 
cation for the expenses of the late war. Notwith- 
the opposition or coldness of the great Angevin lords 
ed in this quarter, the entire occupation of the two 
, with the exception of Tarento, was efiSsoted in less 
>nth.(3) 

;y, remlirkable in ancient times for its defence against 
, was of the last importance. King Frederic had 

tano, aud indeed of too many of his tribe, whose gratitude is of 
at wUl only rise above zero in the sunshine of a court. His various 
isions afford a noble testimony to the virtues of his unfortunate 
lie more unsuspicious as many of them were produced in the days 
"sity. 

Loe mala vel bona,'* says the philosophic Roman, "qusQ vulgus 
ttos, qui conflictari adversis videantur, beatos ; ac plcrosque, 
mi^gnas per opes, miserrimos ; si illi gravem fortunam constantor 
piro8per& inconsult<^ utautur."— Tacitus, Annales, lib. 6, sect. 22. 
ft. Hist, del Rcy Hernando, torn. i. lib. 4, cap. 35. — Giovio, Vitao 
ntun, p. 230.— Chronica del Gran Capitan, cap. ^\.— lAXivxi'a.t 
xun. i. lib. J, cap. 14. 

T, Bejres de Aiiffon, torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 11, sec. 8.— 'Zi>rc\^»'^'^^« 
'naado, torn, i, lib, 4, cap, 44.— Mariana, Hiat. dc EspaS\«., Wca..\v, 

M 
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sent thither his eldest son, the duke of Gala) 
about fourteen years of a^e, under the care of . 
Yara, count of Potenza, with a strong: body of trc 
inff it the place of greatest security in hi 
Independently of the s&ength of its works, it 
nearly inaccessible by its natural position ; ha^ 
munication with the mainland except by tw< 
opi>08ite quarters of the town, commanded by t 
while its exposure to the sea made it easily op< 
from abroad. 

6K)nsalvo saw that the only method of reduc: 
must be by blockade. Disagreeable as the d 
preimred to lar regular siege to it, ordering th 
round the southern point of Calabria, and blocka 
Tarento, while he threw up works on the lan( 
commanded the passes to the town, and cut off 
cations with the neighbouring country. The pi 
was well yictualled, and the garrison prepared to 
the last.(l) 

Nothing tries more severely the patience and 
the soldier than a life of sluggish inaction, unei 
the present instance, by any of the rencontres, or 
which keep up military excitement, and gratif] 
or ambition oi the warrior. The Spanish troo; 
within their intrenchments, and disgusted witi 
monotony of their life, cast many a wistful c:lan< 
ring scenes of war in the centre of Italy, where 
held out magniticent promises of pa^r and plund 
embarked in his adventurous enterprises. He cc 
in particular, of the Spanish veterans, whose ^ 
understood, for they had often served under his 
feuds with the Italian princes. In consequence oi 
ments, some of Gonsalvo*s men were found to 
day ; while those who remained were becomini 
discontented, from the large arrears due from 
ment ; for Ferdinand, as already remarked, • 
operations with a stinted economy, very difier 
prompt and liberal expenditure of the queen, alw 
to its object. (2) 

A trivial incident, at this time, swelled the p 

(1) Giovio, VitjB must. Vironim, p. 231.— UDoa, Vita d 
— Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 3.— Chr6nica d 
cap. 31. 

(2) Carta de Gonzalo k los Reyes, Tarento, 10 de Mayc 
Juan Manuel, the Spanish minister at Vienna, seems tc 
tenslble of this t»^t of his master. He told the emperor 
had requested the loan of 300,000 ducats flrom Spain, thai 
money as would suffice Kbig Ferdinand for the conqne 
Hnly, but Africa into the bargain.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey 1 
lio. J, cap. 42. 



T^^Wnhin^. The French fleet, aff*r the wmturo of 

(, ,5^^* onlered to the Levant to assist tha Venetiani 

l-)^ "^ Turks. Ravenateiii, Bmbitious of eclipEing the 

Kftw J ^^ Great Captain, turned his urniB apiilist Hitilenc, 

Pi™ d»«imi, of reeoTering it for the republic. He totally 

. _-.aok, and hii fleet was soon after scattered by a 

"Hsnd hb own ship wrecked on the isle of Cerigo. Ho 

^"HiIIt ftnmd his way, with several of hia principal 

"'■^ l&e shores of Calawio, where he landed in the most 

"lud desperate plight. Gonaalvo, touched with his mis- 

"■•i DO sooner learned Ha necessitioa, than he sent him 

^Btnpplies of provisionsj adding a. service of plate, and a 

^rfal^antapporel for himself and followersi consuiting 

nauulioeiit spirit in this, much more than the limited 

■[■iitinanoes.(l) 

!■ OHEsive liberality was very isopporttme. The soldiers 

i/oompUined that their general found treasures to squander 

wieifnars, vhile his own troops were de&^uded of their pay. 

Btseayans, a people of whom Oonsalvo used to say, be 

InllieT be ft lion-keeper than undertake to govern them," took 

' " ' in the tumult. It soon swelled into open insurrection; 

_Ben,fonninglhemaelves into regular cmnpunies, marched 

Mieral'a qnarlers and demanded payment of their urreorB. 

w, more insolent then the rest, levelled a pike at bis 

ita the moat ongrv and menacins looks. UoDsalvo, 

, retaining his self-possession, gently put it aside, 

with a good-catnred smile, " Higher, you oarelsss 

., Kft yonr lance higher, or you will run me through in 

Jesticg." As he was reiterating bis assuraiK'ca of the 

.of funds, and his confident cipeotation of speedily obtain- 

ag ibem, a liiscavan captain called out, " Send your daughter 

the brothel, and Ihot will soon put you in mnds ! " This 
u a favourite daughter named Elvira, whom Gonsalvo loved 

1 tenderly, that he would not part with her, even in his oani- 
ligna. Although stung to the heart hy this audacious taunt, 
s made no reply ; but without changing a muscle of bis 

jiuilpnance, contmuod, in the same tone ns before, to expos- 
ulate with the insurgents, who at length were prevailed on to 
"■ -nd disperBo to their quarters. The next morning the 
■pectacleof the lifeless body of the Biscayan, hanmng 
'v from ft window of the house in which he had been 
.idraonishod the army that there wore limits to tha 
'■)ri>earance it was not prudent to ovetstep.('i) 

ILlkniba, Itlortii Viniilmiu, loni. lii. lib. 6, p. s6s.— GlgyiD, Vibe Ulnrt. 
^ — - "Sf.^D'AutCpn, part I, c^ap.yl, 73. 

a d«] Qnn Capilsn, cap. 34.— QuUitaoa, I^six^Dlcs CCtEtnia, 
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An unexpected event, whicli took place at this juncture, oon- 
tributed even more than this monitory lesson to restore subor- 
dination to the armv. This was the capture of a Genoeie 
galleon with a valuable freight, chiefly iron, bound to soma 
Turkish port, as it was said, in the Levant ; which GonsalvcL 
moved no doubt by his zeal for the Christian cause, ordma 
to be seized bv the Spanish cruisers ; and the carjopo to be dis- 
posed of for the satisfaction of his troops. Giovio charitably 
excuses this act of hostility against a friendly power with the 
remark, that *' when the Gfreat Captain did anything oontrazy 
to law, he was wont to say, 'A general must secure ua 
victory at all hazards, right or wrong : and when he Las done 
this, he can compensate those whom ho has injured with 
tenfold benefits/ "(1) 

The unexpected length of the siege of Tarento determiBfid 
Gonsalvo at length to adopt bolder measures for q^uickening iti 
termination. The city, whose insulated position hasoeen 
noticed, was bounded on the north by a lake, or rather arm of 
the sea, forming an excellent interior harbour, about eighteoi 
miles in circumference. The inhabitants, trusting to the natcual 
defences of this quarter, had omitted to protect it by fortifiea- 
tions, and the houses rose abruptl]^ from the margin of the 
basin. Into this reservoir the Spanish commander resolyed te 
tranE^ort such of his vessels then riding in the outer bay, as fraa 
their size could be conveyed across the narrow isthmus whioh 
divided it from the inner. 

After incredible toil, twenty of the smallest craft were moved 
on huge cars and rollers across the intervening land, and sa&ly 
launched on the bosom of the lake. The whole operation wai 
performed amid the exciting accompaniments of oisohargeB of 
ordnance, strains of martial music, and loud acdamatioiis of 
the soldiery. The inhabitants of Tarento saw with oonstenia- 
tion the fleet so lately floating in the open ocean under their 
imj)regnable walls, now quitting its native element, and moving> 
as it were by magic, across the land, to assault them on t£i 
quarter where they were the least defended. (2) 

The Neapolitan commander perceived it would be impoaBiUe 
to hold out longer, without compromising the personal eaiiatf 
of the young prince under his care. He according[ly entered 
into negotiations for a truce with the Great Captain, during 
which articles of capitulation were arranged, guaranteeing to 
tlie duke of Calabria and his followers the right of evaouatinff 
the place and going wherever they listed. The Spanish genffl£ 

0) Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. 1, p. 243. 

(2) Giovio, Vita Ma^ Gonsalvi, ubi supra.— ChnSt^ca del Gran Capita^ 
cap. 33. Gonsalvo took the liint for thi8, doubtless, from Hannibal'sflmOtf 
expedient — f Sec Polybius, lib. 8.) Caesar notices a similar maiiccavre, executed 
by him in his wars in Spain. The vessels which he caused to be transportert 
however, across twenty miles of land, were much inferior ia size to thoae d 
Gonsalvo,— De Bello Civili, lib. I, cap. sv. 
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sr to give greater Bolemnity to these cngag^ementsi bonnd 
f to observe them by an oath on the sacrament. (1) 
lie Ist of Maroh, 1502, the Spanish army took possession, 
ing^ to aneement, of the city of Tarento ; and the dake 
ibna with his snite was permitted to leave it, in order to 
his father in France. In the mean time, ad\'ioes were 
d from Ferdinand the Catholic, instmoting: Gonsalvo on 
nint to suffisr the yonng prince to escape from his hands, 
was a pledffe of too ^at importance for the Spanish 
ment to relmqnish. xhe general in conseouence sent 
le dtike, who had proceeded in company with the connt 
mza as far as Bitonto, on his way to the north, and oom- 
d him to be arrested and brought back to Tarento. Not 
!ter, he cansed him to be conveyed on board one of the 
f-var in the harbonr, and, in contempt of his solemn 
onents, sent a prisoner to Spain. (2) 
T^f^jftTiWl writers have made many awkward attempts to 
li over this atrocious act of pemdy in their favourite 
Zuzita vindicates it by a letter from the Neapolitan 
to Gonsalvo, requesting the latter to take this step, since 
fezred a residence in Spain to one in France, but could 
£tk decency appear to act in opposition to his father's 

on the subject. If such a letter, however, were really 
ed from the prince, his tender years would entitle it to 
v^eight, and of course it would afford no substantial 
L for justification. Another explanation is offered by 
Gfiovio, who states that the Ghreat Captain, undetermined 
onrse to adopt, took the opinion of certain learned jurists. 
ijg^e body deoiaed *' that Gonsalvo was not bound by his 
onoe it was repugnant to his paramount obligations to 
urter : and that the latter was not bound by it, since 

maae without his privity! "(3) The man who trusts 

litev Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 4, cap. 52, 63. — Oidcci- 
Maria, torn. i. lib. 6, p. 270.— Oiannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, 
— Ifnratori, Annall d'ltalia, torn. xiv. p. u. The various authori- 
er more irreconcilably tlian usual in the details of the siege. I 
lowed Paolo Giovio, a contemporary, and personally acquainted 
9 prindpol actors. All agree in the only fact in which one would 
r see some discrepancy, Gonsalvo*8 breach of faith to the yoimg duke 
ria. 

nita. Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. L lib. 4, cap. 56.— Abarca, Reyes de 
torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 11, sec. 10— 12.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 9.— 
Historias, lib. I, cap. 14. — Martyr, who was present on the young 
arrival at court, where he experienced the most honourable reception, 
if bim in the highest terms : *' Adolescens namque est et regno et regio 
e dignus, mirae indolis, fonn& egregius.*'— (See Opus Epist. epist. 252.) 
Ived to tiie year 1550, but without ever quitting Spain, contrary to the 
idiction of his friend Sannazaro : 

" Nam mibi, nam tempos veniet, cum reddita sceptTOi 
PartbeBopes, fractoeque tni sub cuspide rescea, 
/ps» csoam. "-Opera Latfna. Ecloga 4. 
ta. Hist, del Rey Hcrnmif\o, lib. 4, cap. 58.-G\cmo, >I\\.«i ^xvaX- 
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his hoooar to tks tuqpciiiig of tmnuta, hat parted wiili it 
alrefldj.(l) 

Xlie oiJt piJlimlioa of tlie act miiit be noglit in tbe proy^ 
laxitx ana ooRiipliiai of the period, whidi is rife with ezam^ 
of tlie most flagrant Tiolatkn of both puUie and private fufl. 
Had this been the act of a SloRm indeed, or a Boigia, it oooU 
not reaionably have excited eaipriee. But coming from one d 
a noble* magnanimous natare, like GodssIto^ exemplary ia 
pnyate life, and unstained with anj of the grosser Yioes of tk 
age, it excited general astonishment and reprobatioiif em 
among his ocmtemponuies. It has left a reproach on his nsBM^ 
which the hisUHian may regret, bat cannot wipe away. 

Viromin, lib. L p. SM. —Mariana eocOy d Igp o BM of 
with tfae remaifc, '* No paraoe ae le gaanio lo qua te 
enern qaien bagr que dc todo panto lo cvvda'"— CHlat. de 
p. 675.; 

" Dolns an TSitos, qids in lioate l a quirat ? " 

'l^ In GoPialTo*s earmpo n d m ct ia a letter to the aa f tw Jgiu , wiBtan 
after the occnpatian of Tkrento, inwtiJdi he nMEDtlona liia ellbrta to aSHR 
dokeof GaUbria in tlie Spanish intcresta. He naakawith ooalUHMifl 
own aaoendancj over the yoonc maB*a aofaid, and awaiiii ttie aon 
the latter will be confent to Gontinne with him tin he diall raoelve i 
from Spain, how to dispose of him. At the aame time the Gnat OiVtafei4 
care to maintain a turrfHlamee over the dnke, bf meana of the attaMdsi^^ ^i^ 
his person. We find no aOosian to anj pramiaea undor oatli. The OMHf'X'*' 
ideation is too brief to dear up the diff cnttiea in this daik trmiMttaa 
comingr from Gonsalvo himself, the document haa great interest, and ! _ 

gire it to the reader in the origiioal : " A Tuestras att«Eas he dado Sfiao dil kj 
entrada de las vanderas e gente de Tuestras altezas por la gracia di BMria VT 



Seuor en Tarento el primero dia de Marzo, e aai en la platica que 1 ^^ 

duque Don Feirando de punerse al aervido y amparo de Tueatraa attma M % 
otro partido ny oArecimiento demas de certiflcane que en todo ttenvoMl^ b., 
libre para yr donde qufsiese sy Tuestras i^tezaa bien no le Ifatiawi, f 40 4 
vuestras altezas le temian el respeto que a tal persooA como d aa data. ^B ^ 
conde de Poten9a e algmios de los que estaa ceerca del han tiahalaioMr ^ 
apartarlc de este proposito e levarle a Isola aai yo por mndioa modoalP \(i 
procurado de Rreducirle al servicio de vuestras altezas, 7 tengola ^ tl 1^ 
tcrmiiio qae pacdo certificar a vuestras altezas que este mozo no lea saldnil /: 
la mano con consenso soyo del servicio de vu estras altezaa, aatatMtOfM R 
vncstras altezas me enbien a mandar comb dd he de disponer e dt lo qatCM ki 
el se ha de facer, y por los contrastes que en esto han entrevenldo no ha mMi i^ 
dc Taranto porque asi ha convenido. El viemes que aera onee dt MflS ^ 
saldra a Castellaneta que es quince millas de aqni con algunoa deatoa a^H y 
que le quieren segnir con algiuia buena parte de oompauw deatoa oriadoi^ 'li 
vuestras altezas para acompafiarle, y este mismo dia vicmea entnor arila 
vaiidcras c gentc dc vuestras altezas en el castillo de Taranto oonayait^ A 
nue»tro Seuor." K 
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CHAPTER XI. 



1602-1603. 
c Preocb aud apaniardB— Gonmilvn reWres to 



be maintained imy longer than suited the ci 

B rMpective partJea. The French inonarch, indeed, 
TB prepared, from the lirat, to dispense with it bo 
ad Bccured his own moiety oX the kingdom ;(1) nod 
an at the Spanish oonrt inferred that King Perdi- 

do as much, when he should ho in a aitiution to 



,_ . — t a thonsand pointa of oolHsion ^ould not 
n rival hoBts, lying aa it were on their arraa within 
^ach other, and m view of the rioh spoil which eaah 
I its own. Such grounds for rupture did occur, 
aily than either party had foreseen, and oertainly 
inpi of Arason was prepared to meet it. 
edlste canae was the eitremely loose language of 
\ treaty, which assumed such a geographioal divi- 
kingdom into four provinces aa did not correBpond 
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with, any ancient division, and still less witli tlie modem, by 
wMcli the number was multiplied to twelve. (1) The centrtl 
portion, comprehending the Capitanate, the Basilicate, and the 
rrincipality, became debatable ground between the xmrtieB, 
each 01 whom insisted on these as forming an jnt^^ral x>art of 
its own moiety. The French had no ground whatever for con- 
testing the possession of the Capitanate, the lirst of these pro- 
vinces, and by far the most important, on account of the tolls 
paid by the numerous flocks which descended every winter 
into its sheltered valleys from the snow-covered mountains of 
Abruzzo.(2) There was more uncertainty to which of the 
parties the two other provinces were meant to be assigned. It 
IS scarcely possible that language so loose, in a matter requiring 
mathematical precision, should iiave been imintentionaL 

Before Gonsalvo de Cordova had completed the conquest of 
the southern moiety of the kingdom, and while lying befors 
Tarento, he received intelligence of the occupation b^r tho Fieneh 
of several places, both in the Capitanate and Basilicate. Qe 
detached a body of troops for the protection of tliese countriea» 
and, after the surrender of Tarento, marched towards the north 
to cover them with his whole army. As he was not in a con- 
dition for immediate hostilities, however, he entered into nego- 
tiations, which, if attended with no other advantage, woidd at 
least gain him time. (3) 

The pretensions of the two parties, as might have been ex- 
pected, were too irreconcilable to admit of compromise ; and a 
personal conference between the respective commanders-in-chief 
(April 1st, 1502} led to no better arrangement, than that each 
should retain his present acquisitions till explicit instruotions 
could be received from their respective courts. 

But neither of the two monarchs had further instruotions to 
^ve ; and the Catholic king contented himself with admozush- 
ing his general to postpone an open rupture as long as posaiUeb 



(1) The Italian historians, -who have investigated the snldect with 
parade of erudition, treat it so vaguely as to leave it, after all, neai^ ■• 
perplexed as they fonnd it. Giov^o includes the Capitanate in ApoUa, acecad- 
ing to the ancient division; Guicciardini according to the modem; and til 
Spanish historian Mariana, according to both. The last writer, St may bt 
observed, discusses the matter with equal learning and candour, and moit 
perspicuity than either of the preceding. He admits reasonable groondi ftr 
doubt to which moiety of the kingdom the Basilicate and Principalities tlioidi 
be assigrned. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, torn. ii. p. 670.— Guicciardini, latoril, 
tom. i. lib. 5, pp. 2/4, 275.— Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, lib. I, pp. S84, SU. 

(2) The provision of the partition treaty, that the Spaniards ataoold ooUect 
the tolls paid by the flocks on their descent f^om the French distiict of AbroflD 
into the Capitanate, is conclusive evidence of the intention of the oontnettaf 
parties to assign the latter to Spain. See the treaty apnd Domont;, Cttfi 
Diplomatique, tom. iii. pp. 445, 446. 

(3) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 4, cap. SS.— lAariana, 
de Espaiia, tom. ii. lib. 27, cap. 12.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V., fol. 10.- 
in his account of these transactions to the sovereigns, notices '* the 

perate language and bearing" both of the viceroy and Al&gre. TblspsiCrf 
tbo letter is in cipher.— Carta de Taiento, \tt ^e'Nkasxot UQ%. MS. 
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_ifbe govermnent might have time to provir!* more effeotonlly 

'ilia BOpport, and stren^hen itself I17 nlUfince with other 

ian powers. But, howerer pnoifio may have beea the 

lition of the pEnGiiils, thoy hud no power to controt tlio 

laa of their Boldiers, who, thus hron^ht into immediate 

it^ glared on eaeh other with the ferocity of bloodhanndR, 

to slip the leash which held them in tempornry cheek. 

Itdee soon broke oat oIodk the lines of the two armies, the 

I of which cttoh nation cnarK^d on its opponent. There 

mod (cronnd. however, for impatinff it to the French; 

they were altogether better prepared for war than the 

ords, and entered into it ao heartily ae not only to assail 

I in the debatable ground, bat in Apulix, which had been 

uTOoally aasiRned to their rivals. (!) 

the mean while, the Spanish court fmitlesely endeavoured 

tsrest the other powera of Europe in its cause. The 

MTor Haiimilian, although dinsatiaoed with the occupation 

ttilul by the French, appeared wholly engrossed with the 

iIdbs ambition of a Etoman coronation. The pontiff and his 

Ctesar Borgia, were doaely bound to King Louis by the 

itanoe which he had rendered thorn in their raaraudipB 

rprisea agoiust the neighbouring chiefs of Romagoa. The 

^ Italian princes, although deeply incensed and disgusted 

Han infamous alliance, stood too much in awe of the odIdsboI 

which had planted ita foot so firmly on their territory, 



1 



le extent of the political horizon, appeared to hesitate. 

FRDoh ambassadors loudly called on her to fuMl the terms 

let late treaty with their master, and support him in bis 

refcehine quarrel; but that wily republic saw with distmst 

mcKMoEing ambition of her powerful neifthbour, and necretly 

tod that a counterpoise might be found in the success of 

fon. Martyr, who stopped at Venice on hia return from 

pt, appeared before the senate (October, 1501). andemploj^ed 

lU eloqaence in supporting his master's cause in opposition 

"^ French envoyB ; buthis pressing entreaties to the Spanish 

igns to send thither some competent person, as a resident 

ar, show his own conviction of tlie critical position in 

tiioir affairs stood. (3) 

■Anton, Hilt, do Lonyii XIT., put a, cli»p, 3— 7.— Znrlta. Plirt. d*l R»t 

._ . „^ . ___ -1. ^j, fl4, fls.-_oiovlo, Vltm lUUBt. Vlroraiu, 

11 K&iKiU, lib. «g, mp. 4. BemRldcz aUUi, 
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The letters of the same intelligent iodiTiduEd, d 
journey throuc^h the Milanese, (1) are filled wiui 
gloomy forehooings of the temunation of a contest ^ 
the Spaniards were so indifferently provided ; while ' 
north of Italy was alive with the bnstlin^ preparatic 
French, who loudly vaunted their intentions of dm 
enemy not merely out of Naples, hut Sicily itself. (2) 

Louis the Twelfth superintended these preparations i 
and, to be near the theatre of operations, crossed the . 
took up his quarters at Asti. (July 1502.) At length 
in readiness, he brought things to an immediate issue 
manding his general to proclaim war at once ag 
Spaniards, unless they abandoned the Capitanate in : 
twenty hours. (3) 

The French loroes in Naples amounted, according 
own statements, to one thousand men-at-arms, three 
five hundred French and Lombard, and three thou» 
infantry, in addition to the Neapolitan levies raise 
Angevin lords throughout the kingdom. The oomr 
intrusted to the duke of Nemoura, a brave and c 
young nobleman of the ancient house of Armagnf 
family connections more than talents had raised to th 

f^ost of vioerov, over the head of the veteran D'Aubig 
atter would nave thrown up his commission in dis 
for the remonstrances of his sovereign, who prevailed 
remain where his counsels were more than ever ne< 
supply the inexperience of the young commander. Th< 

strangre, considering that Lorenzo Suarez de la Vega was there, 
whom Gonzalo de Oviedo writes, " Fu6 gentil caballero, 6 sabii 
pradencia; * * • * • muy entendido 6 de mucho reposo 6 hone 
6 de linda convcrsadon ; " and again, more explicitly, *' Embaxado 
en el qual ofido sirvio muy bien, 6 crano prudente varon." (Qu 
MS. bat. 1, qninc. 3, dial. 44.) Martyr adroite his prudence, but 
ignorance of Latin j a deficiency, however heinous in the worthy t 
probably of no rare occurrence among the elder Castilian nobles. 

(1) Many of Martyr's letters were addressed to both Ferdinand a 
The former, however, was ignorant of the Latin language, in whic 
written. Martyr playfully ^udes to this in one of his epistles, rei 
queen of her promise to interpret them feithfully to her husband, 
strained and familiar tone of Us correspondence affords a pleasing 
the personal intimacy to which the sovereigns, so contrary to the 
iiess of Spanish etiquette, admitted men of learning and probity at 
without distinction of rank.— Opus Epist. epist. 230. 

(2) " Gaili," says Martyr, in a letter more remarkable for strengt 
sion, than elegance of Latinity, *' furunt, sseviunt, intemedoi 
minantur, putantque id slbi fore &cillimum. Regem eorum esG 
inquiunt, ut ipse cum dupUcato exercitu Alpes trajidat in ItaUi 
iiomini insurgunt. Cristas erigunt in vos superbisisimd. ProTii 
veluti rem humilem, parvique momenti, se aggressuros prseoonai 
esse negotii eradicare exterminareqiie vestra prsesidia ex utr&que 
terant. Josolenter nimis exspaendo uv&\xi\AXk\..^^ — Ov^ ^^t. epist 

(3) D'Auton, Hist, de Louya XIV. v«^ *» <i^^^- *— ^>»»aisstt 
Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4.— GuicdaidVn\,\&totSai,^^.^»V^«'i1Vi1^»- 
Viado, p. 61, 
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of fhe latter, howeyer, defeated these intentionB ; 
lundentanding of the chiefs, extending to their fol- 
to a &tal want of oonoert in their movements. 
(88 officers were united some of the best and bravest 
eh chivalry ; among whom may be noticed Jacques 
les* more commonly known as the 8ire de la Palice, 
of Loois the Twelfth, and well entitled to be so by 
; Louis d'Ars ; Ives d'Al^gre, brother of the Pr6cy 
. 80 much renown in the wars of Charles the Eighth ; 
de Bayard, the knight "sans pear en sans reproche," 
aen entering on the honourable career in which he 
eaUse all the imaginary perfections of chivalry. (1) 
landing the small numbers of the French force, the 
edn was in no condition to cope with them. He hod 
reinforcement from home since he first landed in 
His little corps of veterans was destitute of proper 
id equipments, and the large arrears due to them 
^nure of their obedience extremely precarious. ^2) 
8 began to assume their present menacing aspect, ne 
iiasiiy occupied with drawing together the detach- 
ed in various parts of Calabria, and concentrating 
le town of Atella, in the Basilicate, where he had 
his own quarters. He had also opened a corre- 
irith the barons of the Aragonese faction, who were 
rous as well as most powerful in the northern section 
iom, which had h&sn assigned to the French. He 
larly fortunate in gaining over the two Colonnas, 
lority, powerful connections, and large military 
proved of inestimable value to him. (3) 
the resources he could command, however, Gonsalvo 
3lf, as before noticed, unequal to the contest, though it 
ible to defer it, after the peremptoiy summons of the 
)roy to surrender the Capitanate. To this he unhe- 

rdini, Istoria, lib. 6, p. 26s.— D'Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. 
7.— Gaillard, Rivalit<S, torn. iv. op. 221— 223.— St. Oelais« Hist, de 
iQg. Brantdme has introdacea sketches of most of the FSrench 
ioned in the text hito his admirable gallery of national jportraits. 
( Hommes lUastrcs, (Eavres, tom. ii. and Ui. 
i epistles at this crisis are filled with expostulation, argrament, 
I to the sovereigns, begging them to rouse from their apathy, 
tures to secure the wavering affections of Venice, as well as to 
ictaal aid to their Italian troops. Ferdinand listened to the first 
istions, but showed a strange insensibility to the last, 
t Gonzalo £ los Reyes, Tarento, 10 de Marzo, 1602, MS.— Znrita, 
' Hernando, lib. 4, cap. 62, 65. — Giovio, Yitee niust. Virorom, 
^ero Colonna, in particular, was distinguished not only for his 
se, but his fondness for letters and the arts, of which he is com- 
y Tiraboschi as a munificent patron.— (Lettetatosvi IXiQiaAXA., 
7.) Paolo Giovio has jntroduced his portrait oxnKmiB ^^ cfflui^ 
ten, who, itwust be confessed, are more \xide>a(teS.Vxv\&a>R«^ 
u^^I^l'u^^ ^^e artist.-Elogl» Vkor«m \»aa!cft^N\i^.x3J» 
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sitatir^jrlj answered, that " the Capitanate belonged of rigl 
bi5 own isaster ; and that, with tte blessing' of God, be w 
make rood its defence a^a^nst the French king, or any o 
who sSould invade it." 

Notwithstanding the bold front pnt on bis afiairs, howc 
be did not choose to abide the assault of the French in his 
sent position. He instantly drew off with the ^^reater pa 
bii force to Barletta, a fortiiied seaport on the conbnes of Api 
on the Adriatic, the situation of which would enable 
tilher to receive supplies from abroad, or to effect a retrea 
Ec-cessary, on board the Spanish fleet, which still kept the c 
of Calabria. The remainaer of his army he distributed in I 
Andria, Canosa, and other adjacent towns; where he o 
dently hoaxed to maintain himself till the arrival of reinfc 
inents, which he solicited in the most pressing manner i 
Spain and Sicily, should enable him to take the field on i 
equal terms against his adversary. (1) 

The French officers, in the mean time, were divided in opi 
as to the best mode of conducting the war. Some wen 
besieging Ban, held b^r the illustrious and unfortunate Isal 
of Aragon ;(2) others, in a more chivalrous spirit, opi>osed 
attack of a place defended by a female, and advised an in 
diate assault on Barletta itself, whose old and dilapid 
works might easily be forced, if it did not at once surrei 
The duke of Nemours, deciding on a middle course, determ 
to invest the last-mentioned town ; and, cutting off all com 
nication with the surrounding country, to reduce it by reg 
blockade. This plan was unquestionably the least eligiD 
all, as it would allow time for the entliusiasm of the Fre 
the fun'a Francese, as it was called in Italy, which oai 
them victorious over so many obstacles, to evaporate, whi 
brought into play the stem resolve, the calm, unnino! 
endurance, which distinguished the Spanish soldier. (3) 

One of the lirst operations of the French viceroy was 
siege of Canosa (July 2, 1502), a strongly-fortiiied place 
of Barletta, garrisoned by six hundred picked men u: 
the engineer Pedro Navarro. The defence of the place just 
the reputation of this gallant soldier. He beat off two sm 
sive assaults of the enemy, led on by Bayard, La Palioe, 

(1) D' Anton, Ilbt. de Louys XII. part 2, chap. 8.— Ulloo, Vita di Gai 
fol. 10. — Chronica del Gran Capitan, cap. 42. — Summonte, Hist, di N 
torn. iii. p. 641. 

(2) This beautiful and higrh-sphrited lady, whose fate has led BoccaliiU, ! 
whimsical satire of the " Ragguagli di Pamasso," to call her the most a 
tiniatc female on record, had seen her father, Alfonso II., and herhutl 
(roleazzo Sforza, driven flrom their thrones by the French, while her mi 

remained in captivity in their hands. 'Ko NiiotviieT they revolted bom aoe 

latlng new woes on her devoted 'he%i(V. 
(3) Giovio, Vit«5 must. ViroTum, \>. ^^T. — Qi\ivi'aKs«vE^>, \^Jwsc«^> 
P/'. 28ii, 2«3.— (Jaribay, CompencVVo, totiv. Vi.^. '^^^ ^'^'^'^•::iS'***^ 
Opua Epist, oplst. 2.i9..-Bcmalde7.,B.c^caCtyXA\v^o*,»-^-^«^'^^* 
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Kf their chivalry. He had prepared to sustain a 
Bd to hury himself under tbe ruins of the town 
surrender. But Gonsalvo, unable to relieve it, 
him to make the best terms he could, saying, " the 
far less value than the lives of the brave men who 
" Navarro found no difficulty in obtaining an 
capitulation ; and the little garrison, dwindled to 
its original number, marched out through the 
ip, with colours flying and music playing, as if in 
ae powerful force it had so nobly kept at bay. (l) 
capture of Canosa, D'Aubigny, whoso misunder- 
h. Nemours still continued, was dispatched with a 
nto the south, to overrun the two Calabrias. The 
the mean while, having fruitlessly attemuted the 
several strong places held by the Spaniaras in the 
od of Barletta, endeavoured to straiten the jparrison 
olating the surrounding country, and sweeping off 
d herds which grazed in its fertile pastures. The 
owever, did not remain idle within their defences, 
^ out in small detachments, occasionally retrieved 
u the hands of the enemy, or annoyed him with 
backs, ambuscades, and other irregular movements 
warfare, in which the French were comparatively 

(2) 

ow began to assume many of the romantic features 

hranaxia. The knights on both sides, not content 

lal military rencontres, defied one another to jousts 

's, eager to establish their prowess in the noble 

chivalry. One of the most remarkable of these 
ok place between eleven Spanish and as many 
hts, in consequence of some disparaging remarks of 

the cavalry of their enemies, which they affirmed 
leir own. The Venetians §ave the parties a fair 
»at in the neutral territory under their own walls of 
allant array of well-armed knights of both nations 
i lists, and maintained the order of the fight. On 
d day (Sept. 20, 1502), the champions appeared in 
oed at all points, with horses richly caparisoned, 
)r covered with steel i)anoply like their masters, 
d battlements of Trani were covered with specta- 

del Gran Capitan, cap. 47.— Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, 
ip. 69.— Giovio, Vitae lUust. Virorum, torn. i. p. 241.— D'Auton, 
.—Peter Martyr, Op.U3 Epist. epist. 247. Martyr says, that the 
:hed through the enemy's camp, shouting " Espana, Espana, 

(ubi supra). Their gallantry in the defence of Cannsab elicits a 
a from Jean d'Auton, the loyal historiographer of Louis XII. 
}nc par ma Chroniquc mettrc les biensfaicts des £spttic^oV& «u 
; que pour vertueuse defence, doibuent auoVi loxxaai'g,'^ Yioxtf>- 
le Louys XII. chap. 11. 

Rey^ CatdUcos, MS. cap. l6«.— UUoo, VitA 51 CwVi N. 
I del Gran Capitan, cap. 66. 
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tors, while tbo lists were throng^ed with the Fiendh and Spuiidi 
chivalry, each staking: in some denee the national honour <■ 
the issue of the contest. Among me Castilians were Biego & 
Paredes and Diego de Vera, while the good knight Bayaxd VM 
most conspicuous on the other side. 

As the trumpets sounded the appointed 8ignal« the hostik 
parties rushed to the encounter, lliree Spaniards were hom 
irom their saddles hy the rudeness of the shook, and four d 
their antagonists' horses slain. The fight, which began at in 
in the morning, was not to he protracted heyond sunset. Loii| 
hcfore that hour all the French, save two, one of them the 
chevalier Bayard, had been dismounted, and their honefl|^ii 
which the Spaniards had aimed more than at the rid^ a» 
abled or slain. The Spaniards, seven of whom were still in 
horsehadk. pressed hard on their adversaries, leaving litfle 
doubt of the fortune of the day. The latter, however, intrauh" 
ing themselves behind the carcases of their dead hones, msdi 
good their defence against the Spaniards, who in vain triad tl 
spur their terrified steeds over the barrier. Inthiswajttl 
fight was protracted till sunset ; and, as hotii parties oontaiiiM 
to keep i)ossession of the field, the i>alm of victory was a4JiidfM 
to neither, while both were pronounced to have demean 
themselves like good and valiant knights. (1) 

The tourney being ended, the combatants met in the oealn 
of the lists, and embraced each other in the true companioniUp 
of chivalry, ** making good cheer together," says an old duo- 
nicler, before they separated. The Great Captain was ooj 
satisfied with the issue of the fight. '* We have at least," said 
one of his champions, " disproved the taunt of the FrenchmeDi 
and shown ourselves as good horsemen as they." " I sentyoi 
for better," coldly retorted Gonsalvo. (2) 

A more tragic termination hefel a combat a Voutrance be* 
tween the chevalier Bayard and a Spanish cavalier, named 
Alonso dc Sotomayor, who had accused the former of unooor 
teous treatment of him while his prisoner. Bayard domed Ihi 
charge, and defied the Spaniard to prove it in single fight, oi 
horse or on foot, as he best liked. Sotomayor, aware <il 
his antagonist's uncommon horsemanship, preferrea the lattei 
alternative. 

(1) Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, cap. 53.— D'Auton, Hist, de Lovyt Zn 

part 3, chap. 26.— Giovio, AHltse Illust. Virorum, pp. 338, ssg.- Mdmolni di 

Bayard par le Loyal Servitenr, chap. 23, apud Petitot, Collection des MteobW 

torn. XV.— Brantdme, (Euvres, torn. iii. disc. 77. This celebrated tamgf, K 

causes, and all the details of the action, are told in as many difflerent wtfi ■ 

there are narrators ; and this, notwithstanding it was fought in the lUMBMl 

o/a crowd of witnesses, who had nothing to do but look on, and note wM 

passed before their eyes. The oniy f«£V& m Nrblch all agree, are, tlwt tfecn 

H-a« sucii a tournament, and thaX ive\\.Yv.«i ^«x\.^ ^bus>»^>^<^ «iLN«zitM[e. ft 

much for history ! . ^ . . ^ - > n^s.*- 

C2) D'Auton, Hist, de Louys XU. u\>\ ^\iv«..-^v»m\a»»^;^\«was3«^^»«« 

torn. a. p. 26;i, 
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' At thfl day and hoar appointed (Feb. a, 1603), the two " 

wii'lile entered the listH, armed with sword and dagsor, and 

Bathed in compete harness; although with a degree ot 

^eritf mmsnal in these eombats, they wore their visorB np. 

Both oombatants knelt down in silent prayer for a lew mo- 

ents, and then riain? and crosaing themselveB, advanced 

ight against each other ; " the good knight Bayard," saya 

ntdme, " moving aa light of step, as if he were going to lead 

« fair ladj down the dance." 

iThe Spaniard was of a large and power^l frame, and endea- 

ored to orueh his enemy by weight of hlowa, or to close with 

B and bring him to the ground. The latter, naturoOy infe- 

_• in strength, was rendered gtill weaker by a fever, from 

ilueh he had not entirely recovered. He was mere hght and 

lie than hia adversary, however ; and superior dexterity 

j^led him not only to parry his enemy's strokes, but to deal 

_ili oocasionnlly one othia own, while he sorely distressed him 

gr the rapidity of his movermmts. At leogLb, as the Spaniard 

" A ■omewhat thrown off hie balance by an ill-directed blon', 

yard strnck him so sharply on the gorget that it gave way, 

1 the aword entered his throat. Furious with the agony of 

e woimd, Sotomayor collected all his strength for a last 

~~ wle, and, grasping his antagonist in his arms, they both 

d in the dust together. Before either could oitricate bim- 

.t, &e Quiok-eyed Bayard, who had retained his poniard in 

■ left hand during the whole combat, while the Spaniard's 

* " "nained in his belt, drove the steel with such oonvulaivo 

„ 1 under his enemy's eve, that it pierced quite throuaji 

_B wain. After the judftes nad awarded the honours of tiio 

by to Bayard, tlie rainatreis as usual began to pour forth 

biumphant strains in praise of the victor ; but the good knight 



3rent ^_ 
raln-^H 



» liata, expressing a wish that the combat had hod a (Ufferent 
^nuiaBtion, so that his honour had been Baved.(l} 
F~ti these jousts and tourneys, described with sufficient ,_ 
"-*'- »— •■ -n a truly heart- stirring tone, bv the chroniolers 
may discern the last gleams of too light of ohival 

. ._. oined the darkness of the middle ages; and, 

ti^lthough rough in comparison with the pastimes of more 
~ ''shed times, they called forth such displays of magnificence, 
' <r, and knightly honour, as throw something like the 

^ ji civilisation over the ferocious features of the age. 

■ While the Spaniards, cooped np within the old town of Bars f 
V Mogiht to vary the monotony of their ejiistence by thesft 
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gendarmerie, rode over from one extremity 
mt opposition. (1) 

now grew darker and darker around the little 

btta. The discomliture of Benayides excluded 

in that direction. The gradual ooounation of 

ong places in Apulia hy the duke of Kemours 

lunication with the neighbouring country ; and 

^ cruising in the Adriatic rendered the arriyal of 

i^and reinforcements extremely precarious. Gon- 

maintained the same unruffled cheerfulness as 

iToured to infuse it into the hearts of others. 

lerstood the character of his countrjrmen, knew 

}8, and tried to rouse every latent principle of 

/,. pride, and national feeling ; and such was the 

in. ne acquired oyer their minds, and so deep the 

li he inspired, hy the amenity of his manners and 

(rf his disposition, that not a murmur or symptom 

ition escaped them during the whole of tnis long 

siege. But neither the excellence of his troops, 

js of his own geniils, would haye been sufficient 

msalyo from the difficulties of his situation with- 

flagrant errors on the part of his opponent. The 

1, who understood the character of the French 

perfectly well, lay patiently awaiting his oppor- 

a skilful fencer, ready to make a decisive thrust at 

' lerable point that should be presented. Such an 

length offered itseK early in the following year 

B.(2) 

nch, no less weary than their adversaries of their 
Hon, sallied out from Canosa, where the viceroy had 
i his head-quarters, and crossing the Ofanto, marched 
f under the walls of Barletta, with the intention of 
ut the garrison from the ** old den," as they called it, 
ing ttie quarrel in a pitched battle. The duke of 
accordingly, haying taken up his xwsition, sent a 
nto the place, to defy the Great Captain to the en- 
rat the latter returned for answer, that "he was 
1 to choose his own place and time for fighting, and 
nk the French general to wait till his men found 
loe their horses, and burnish up their arms." At 
nours, after remaining some days, and finding there 
ince of decoying his wily foe from his defences, broke 
an and retired, satisfied with the empty honours of 
lae. 
BT had he fairly turned his back, than Gkmsalyo, 

', s, p, 3p4.—D'Auton, Hist, de Louys XII. part % c^fflJ&. ^"i. 
' Oran Capitaji, cap. 63. 

S/ J? f 'YS' ^-J^^' ^^— Giovio, Vitse mtx8t.VUot\an.,^omA, 
Hist, del Roy Herimndo, torn. i. Ub. 5, cap. 9, 
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cliiyalrons exercises, or on occasional foray into the neighboQi^ 
ing country, they suffered greatly from the wont^ of militarr 
stores, food, clothing, and the most common necessaries of life, a 
seemed as if their master had abandoned them to their fate on : 
this forlorn outpost, without a struggle in their behalf. (1) How 
different from the parental care with which Isabdla watched - 
over the welfare of her soldiers in the lon^war of Ghranadft! 
The queen appears to have taken no part in the managemfiiit 
of these wars, which, notwithstanding the number of her oim ' 
immediate subjects embarked in them, she probably regarded, ' 
from the first, as appertaining to Aragon, as exclusively as the ^ 
conquests in the New World did to Castile. Indeed, wnatever ^ 
degree of interest she may haye felt in their success, the deoli- ^ 
niiig state of her health at this period would not haye aUoved ) 
her to take any part in the conduct of them. ; 

Gonsalvo was not wanting to himself in this trying emer- >. 
gencv, and his noble spirit seemed to rise as all outward and ". 
\'isiblo resources failed. He cheered his troops with promiMi .';: 
of speedy relief ; talking confidently of the supplies of grain h8 '^ 
expected from Sicily, and the men and money he was to reoeive s 
from Spain and Venice. He contrived too, says Gdovio, that a t. 
report should get abroad, that a ponderous coffer lying in hii i 
apartment was tilled with gold, which he could draw upon in ^ 




K 



derived some confirmation, however, from the arrival soon after 
of a Sicilian bark laden with com, and another fromVeniM 
with various serviceable stores and wearing apparel, whidi 
Gonsalvo bought on his own credit and that of his principal 
officers, and distributed gratuitously among his destitute 
soldiers. (2) 

At tliis time ho received the unwelcome tidings that a small 
force which had been sent from Spain to his assistance, under 
Don Manuel de Lenavides, and which had effected a junctioa 
with one much larger from Sicily under Hugo de Cardona, wee 
surprised by D*AuDigny near Terranova, and totally defeated 
(Deo. 25th, 1502). This disaster was followed by the reductkn 
of all Calabria, which the latter general, at the head of hu 

(J) According to Martyr, the besieged had been so severely pressed If 
famine for some time before this, that (jousalvo entertained serious thoachtaof 
embarking the whole of his little garrison on board the fleet, and abanooninc: 
the place to the enemy : " Barlcttrc uiclusps fame pestequc urgcri gravitcr 
aiunt. Vicina ipsorum omnia Galli occupant, et nostros quotidie magis ac magii 
prtmunt. Ita obsensi undique, de rclinquendft etiam Barlett& Ricfrius inleie 
(•(iiisilium. IJt mari tcrga dent hostibus, ne fame pestequc percant, ba'pe 
c;i(lit in deliberationom."— Opus Kpist. cpi.st. 249. 

(•2) (iiovio, Vitac lllust. Vnorum, p. a-J2.— Zurita, Illst. del Key Hernando, 
inm. i. hb. 5, cap. 4.— Bcrualdcz, Reyes CatOlicos, MS. cap. 167.— GuicdanUui, 
Ibt'jria, p. 283. 
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jcii and Scottish genii armerio, rodo over from one extremity 
Be other without (i[ipaGition.(l) 

— peot now grew dnrlcer and darker around the little 
uarlftta. The disuomtiture of Benavidea excluded 
_B of relief in that direction. The gradnal ooenpation of 
I of the etronjT plncea in Apulia by the duke of flemouri 
^ oil ooramnjiication with the neighbouring country; and 
DObileet OTuising in the Adriatic rendered the arrival of 
_Jr stores and reinforeements extremely precarious. Gon- 
>, however, maintained the same unruffled cheerfulness ga 
~.n, stnA endeavoured to infuse it into the hearts of others. 
-ie perfectly understood the character of his oounliymen, knew 
all their resources, and tried to rouse every latent principle of 



loyalty, pride, and national feeling ; and such was the 

..y which he acquired over their minds, and so deep the 

mm which he inspired, by the amenity of his manners and 

HIeHAity of his disposltiDn, that not a murmui or Gvmptom 

ttabordinatioa encaped them during the whole of this long 

" * 1 siege. But neither the excellenoe of his troops, 

___juroesof hiaovra genifls, would have been Buffloient 

-Sate Oonsalva from the difficulties of his sitnation with' 

B most flagrant errors on tho part of his opponent. The 

' aliersl, who understood the character of the French 

t perfectly well, lay patiently awaiting his oppor- 

"- skilful fencer, readT to make a decisive thrust at 

'able point that should be presented. Such an 

"'■ ofiered itself early in the fbllowing year 

._ , _a lesB weary than their adverHariea of their 

bte insetion, sallied out from Cunosa, where the viceroy had 
citablished bis bend -quarters, and OToasiog the Ofonto, marched 
up directly under the walla of BorJetta, with the intention of 
'■ ing out the gBrrison from the "old den," as they called it, 
-■^-' — '"-J quari'el in a pitohed battle. Tho duke ot 
ingly, having taken up hiB position, sent a 
a place, to defy the Great Captain to the en- 
__B latter returned for answer, that "he wa« 
Jf choose his own place and time for fighting, and 
I the Frenoh general to wait till his men found 
i their horses, and burnish up their arms." At 
'■n, aftor remaining some days, and Hading there 
-■ (rf decoying his wily foe from his defences, broke 
jt and rBtu'e<^ HatisHed with the empty honours of 

bad be fairly turned his back, than Qonaalvo, 
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wliose soldiers had been restrained with difficulty from saUjiiijp 
out on their insolent foe, ordered the whole strength of hu 
cavalry, under the command of Diego de Mendoza, flanked by 
two corps of infantry, to issue forth and pursue the Frendk 
Mendoza executed these orders so promptly, that he brongbt ' 
up his horse, which was somewhat in adyance of the foot, on ' 
the rear g^uard of the French, before it had got many nulei - 
from Barletta. The latter instantly halted to receive the ohazge ^ 
of the Spaniards, and, after a lively skirmish of no great dun- ^ 
tion, Mendoza retreated, followed by the incautious enenA \ 
who, in consequence of their irregular and straggling nuuca« ^ 
were detached from the main body of their armsr. In the mett ^- 
time, the advancing columns of the Spanish in&ntiy, whiok ^ 
had now come up with the retreating horse, unexpectedly 
closing on the enemy's flanks, threw them into some ai8ra!d0it 
which became complete when the flying cavalry of the SpaniazdL 
suddenly wheeling round in the rapid style of tine Mooriifc < 
tactics, charged them boldly in front. All was now confoaiAik i 
Some made resistance, but most sought only to escape ; a ftv '^ 
efiected it, but the greater part of those who did not £dl on tiis r% 
field were carried prisoners to Barletta, where Mendoza found ^^ 
the Great Captain with his whole army drawn up under tbs •; 
walls in order of battle, ready to support him in person, it ||: 
necessary. The whole affair passed so expeditiously, that tbs c 
viceroy, who, as has been said, conducted his retreat in a mcit x- 
disorderly manner, and, in fact, had already dispersed seveni '■• 
battalions of his infantry to the different towns from which be ; 
had drawn them, knew nothing of the rencontre till his men v 
were securely lodged within the walls of Barletta. (1) r 

The arrival of a Venetian trader at this time, with a cargo T 
of grain, brought temporary relief to the pressing necessities of 
the garrison. (2) This was followed by the welcome intelligence 
of the total discomiiture of the French fleet under M. de Pr^'an 
by the Spanish admiral Lezcano, in an action off Otrai^ 
whicli consequently left the seas open for the supplies daily 

(1 ) Giovio, Vitae lUust. Virorum, pp. 243, 214.— UDoa, Vita di Carlo V. fifl. 11, ! 
12. A dispute arose, soon after this aAkir, between a French officer and Mat ^ 
Italian g^entlemcn at Gonsalvo's table, in consequence of certain ix^axioof i^ ( 
flections made by the former on the bravery of the Italian nation. The qnaiicl x 
"was settled by a combat d t'otitrance between thirteen knights on eacn Mt, ^ 
fought under the protection of the Great Captain, who took a lively intoreit fa V 
the success of his allies. It terminated in the discomfiture and cmptofe of all "^ 
the French. The tourney covers more pages in the Italian tustorians than At B 
longest battle, and is told with pride and a swell of exultation, whidb ilioir 
that this insult of the French cut more deeply than all the injuries inflicted }ff ^ 
them.— Giovio, Vita; Illust. Virorum, pp. 244 — 247. — Guicdardini, Istalfl^ ~- 
pp. 296— 2P8.— Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4. — Sommontei Hbt. 
di Napoli, torn. iii. pp. 542—552 •, et a\. 
(2) This supply was owinR to ttvc avw\ce ol >;^^ "^wsJr. ^ueral Al^erei 
yyiio, having got possession of a TOag^ixVcvc cut cotcv \sv."«Ck^^sca^^*3A.>X.\a\SBa 
Venetian merchant 5 instead ol veseiN'vns\t,v«\v^x^\XN?^Taa^\««^'A,Vst>ik 
own army. 
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expected from Sicily. Fortanc seemed now in the fi:i\'infr vein ; 
for in a few dajrs a convoy of seven transports from that island, 
laden with grain, meat, and other stores, came safe into Bar- 
letta, and supjplied abundant means for recruiting the health 
and spirits of its famished inmates. (1) 

Thus restored, the Spaniards began to look forward with 
eager oonfidence to the achievement of some new enterprise. 
The temerity of the viceroy soon afforded an opportunity. 
The i>eople of Castellaneta, a town near Tarento, were driven 
by the insolent dnd licentious behaviour of the French garrison 
to betray the place into the hands of the Spaniards. The duko 
of Kemours, enraged at this defection, prepared to march at 
once with his whole force and take signal vengeance on the 
devoted little town; and this, notwithstanding the remon- 
itamces of his officers against a step which must inevitably 
expose the unprotected garrisons in the neighbourhood to the 
assault of their vigilant enemy in Barletta. The event justified 
these apprehensions. (2) 

No sooner had Gk)nsalvo learned the departure of Nemours 
on a distant expedition, than he resolved at once to make an 
attack on the town of Kuvo, about twelve miles distant, and 
defended by the brave La Police, with a corps of three hundred 
French lanoes and as many foot. With his usual promptness, 
the Spanish general quitted the walls of Barletta the same 
n^ht on whicn he received the news (Feb. 22nd, 1503), taking 
with 1dm his whole effective force, amounting to about three 
tiiousand inflantiy, and one thousand liglit and heavy armed 
horse. So few, indeed, remained to guard the city, that he 
thought it [prudent to take some of the principal inhabitants as 
hostages to insure its fidelitv in his absence. 

At oreak of day the little army arrived before Ruvo. Gon- 
salvo inunediatelv opened a lively cannonade on the old ram- 
parts, which in less than four hours effected a considerable 
Dreach. He then led his men to the assault, taking cliarge 
himself of tiiose who were to storm the breach, while another 
division, armed with ladders for scaling the walls, was intrusted 
t3 the adventurous cavalier Diego de Paredes. 

The assailants experienced more resolute resistance than they. 
had anticipated from the inconsiderable number of the garrison. 
La Palice, throwing himself into the breach with his iron band 
of dismounted gendarmes, drove back the Spaniards as often as 
'they attempted to set foot on the broken ramparts ; while the 
Gascon archery showered down volleys of arrows thick as hail, 
from the battiements, on the exposed persons of the assailants. 
The latter, however, soon rallied under the eye of their general, 

(1) D* Anton, Hist, de Louys XII. part 1, chap. 72.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
1^. epist. 254.— Giovio, Vitse Illust. Virorum, p. 242. 
(9) Ouicciardini, Istoria, lib. 5, p. 296.— D'Auton, Hist, de Louys Xll. ^oxt 2> 
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and retnmed with fresh fary to the charge, "Diitil the over* 
whelming tide of nnmhen hore down all opposition, and tiiey 
poured in thronfrh the hreach and over the walls with irresist- 
ible fury. The "brave little garrison were driven before them: 
still, however, occasionally making firht in the streets alia 
houses. Their intrepid young oommanaer. La Palioe, retreated, 
facing the enemy, who presud thick and elose upon him, tilli 
his further progress being arrested by a wall, he placed hii 
hack against it, and kept them at ba^, making a wide drdls 
around him with the deadly^ sweep of his battle-axe. Bat the 
odds were too much for him ; and at length, after repeated 
wounds, having been brought to the ground by a deep out in 
the head, he was made prisoner ; not^ nowever, before he had 
flung his sword far over the heads of the assailants, disdainisA 
in the true snirit of a knight-errant, to yield it to the rabUb i 
around him.(l) I 

All resistance was now at an end. The women of the plaoe | 
had fled like so many M^hted deer to one of the prindpal j 
churches ; and Cbnsalvo, with more humanity than was usual \ 
in these barbarous wars, placed a guard over their persoiUi i 
which eflectually secured them from the insults of the soldktiy. I 
After a short time spent in gathering up the booty and seoannr jj 
his prisoners, the Spanish general, having achieved the ol^en | 
of his expedition, set out on his homewara march, and airiTed ' 
without interruption at Barletta. 

The duke of Nemours had scarcely appeared before Castel- 
laneta, before he received tidings of the attack on Ruvo. He 

Sut himself, without losing a moment, at the head of his gen- 
armes, supported by the Swiss pikemen, hoping to reach the 
beleaguered town in time to raise the sieg^e. Great was his 
astonishment, therefore, on arriving before it, to find no trace 
of an enemy, except the ensi^s of Spain unfurled from the 
deserted battlements. Mortitied and ddected, he made no 
furtlier attempt to recover Castellaneta, but silently drew off 
to hide his chagrin in the walls of Cano8a.(2) 

Among the prisoners were several persons of distinguished 
rank, (jonsalvo treated them with his usual courtesy, and 
especially La Palice, whom he pronded with his own surgeon 

(1) Giovio, Vitic lUust. Virorum, pp. 248, 249.— Guicciardini, Istoria, p. V6. 
— Benialdcz, Kc-ycs Cat(31ico8, MS. cap. 175. — D'Auton, Hist, de Loojs XII. 
part 2, chap, si.— Chronica del Gran Capitan, cap. 72. The gallant beluiTiour 
of J A Palicc, and indeed the whole siege of Ruvo, is told by Jean d'Aoton in a 
truly heart-stirring tone, quite worthy of the chivalrous pen at old Froianft 
Tlierc is an inexpressible charm imparted to the French memoirs and chronicles 
of this ancient date, not only from the picturesque character of the detailti 
but fi-om a gentle ting^ of romance ^ed over them, which olUs to mind the 
doughty feats of 

Both Paynim and the peers oil CtvMVsma^ftftJ'' 
^ (2) BcniaUlez, Reyes CatrtUcoa, Ma. xv\a w^gw..-^2^to^,N\^Js.«>.^isi>a^• 
foL iC— C7ir<5iiicft del Gran Capitals, cav«1^« 
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and ftO tbe applianoce for rendering his situatioii ns comfbrtable 
U posaible. For the conmum tile, hoirever, ho ahowod no suoh 
■ympathy ; bat oondenmed them all to servo in the Spanish 
admml't gslleyi, vheie they continued to the close of the 
nmpaign. An imfortiuiate misunderstanding had long aub- 
listed between the French and Spanish commanders respecting 
tbe ransom and exchange of prisoners ; and Gonsalvo was pro- 
bably led to this severe measure, so diffiTent from his usual 
demeney, by an unwiUisffncss to encumber himself with a 
luperfluona jKipulation in the besieged city.[l) But, inliutb, 
luoh a proceeding, however ofiecsive to humanity, was not at 
all repugnant to Uie haughty spirit of chivalry, whicli reserv- 
ing its oourtesies ezclnaively for those of gentle blood and high 
degree, oared little for the inferior orders, whether soldier or 
peasant, whom it abandoned withont remorse to all the caprices 
and omel ties of military license. 

The capture of Kuvo was attended with important conse- 
gneDoes to the Spaniards. liesides a valuable hooty of clothes, 
jewels, nnd inuiii-y, tlii'y lirouglit back with thorn nearly a 
Ihousand horses, which furnislieJ Gonsnivo with the means of 
angmenting his cavalry, the E-mail number of which had 
hitherto materially crippled bis operations. He accordingly 
leleoted seven hundred ai his beat troops, and mounted them 
on tie French horses ; thus providing himBclf with a corps 
boming with zeal to approve itself worthy of the distinguished 
honooT conferred on it.(2] 

_ A few weeks after, tbe general received an important acoea- 
aioa of strength from the arrival of two thousand Gorman 
meroonariea, which Dun Juan Munuel, the Spanish minister at 
OiB Aoatnan oourt, had been permitted to raise in the empc- 
nir'a dominions. Thisovent determined tho Great Captain on a 
step which he had been some time meditating. The now 
levies plaoed him in a oondition for assuming- the offensive. 
His itook of provisions, moreover, already much reduced, 
would be obviously insufiicient long to maintain his increased 
nambers. He resolved, therefore, to sally out of the old walls 
of Barletta, and,£vailiDg himself of the high spirits in which 
the late tnoeessea had put his troops, to bring tlie euemv at 
MMet«battle.{3) >■ -a j 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ITALIAN WAKS.— NEGOTIATIONS WITH FEtANCE.— VICTOET OF 
CEBIGNOLA.— STTREENDEB OP NAPLES 

1503. 

Birth of Charles V.— Philip and Joanna visit Spain—Treaty of Lyons— The 
Great Captain refuses to comply with it — Encamps before Cerignola— 
Battle, and Rout of the French — Triumphant Entry of Gonsaivo hito 
Naples. ' 

Before accompanying the Great Captain further in hii 
warlike operations, it will be necessary tft take a rapid glanoe 
at what was passing in the French and Spanish conrta, 
where negotiations were in train for putting a stop to them 
altogether. i 

The reader has been made acquainted in a preceding chapter 
with the marriage of the infanta Joanna, second daughter of 
the Catholic sovereigns, with the archduke Philip, son of tiio 
emperor Maximilian, and sovereign, in right of his mother, of 
the Low Countries. The first fruit of this marriage was tho 
celebrated Charles the Fifth, born at Ghent, February 24th, 
1500, whose birth was no sooner announced to Uueen IsabelliL 
than she predicted that to this. infant would one day descend 
the rich inheritance of the Spanish monarchy. (1) The prema- 
ture death of the heir apparent, Prince Miguel, not long after, 
prepared the way for this event by devolving the succession on 
Joanna, Charles's mother. From that moment the sovereiflms 
were pressing in their entreaties that the archduke and his 
wife would visit Spain, that they mij^ht receive the customary 
oaths of allegiance, and that the iormer, might become ac- 
quainted with the character and institutions of his future subjects. 
The giddy young prince, however, thought too much of present 
pleasure to heed tlie call of ambition or duty, and suffered more 
than a year to glide away before he complied with tho summons 
of his royal parents. (2) 

(!) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1500.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V.t 

t<Jin. i. p. 2. The queen expressed herself in the lang:uag:e of Scripture, " San 

cccidit super MatJiiain," in allusion to t\vc cvccwtastancc of Charles being 

bdrn on that saint's day ; a day wYxlch, \t vjc «t^ to \iVi\\w<i.^^f^cwcj,>»reafor- 

tunate to bim through the whole course ot \iJa \!Ae.— ^wv\\)fe\\iSia,\Rm.^ 

'VYlttierfroin Joa,.na.in the coUe*voi<v rt %.v^x i.^«i»:^^;^ 
•^i eagerness to vindicate heiscM ».tvd Yict 'toJteo.wV ""a^w ^a^'^T «>-<^ 



ioehisl 
■plieit; 



^tba latter part of I3OI, Fhilip and Joaima, attended bf a 

■ suite of Flemish, coortiecs, set out on their jcumey, 

to take their way through France. They v 



, the reoolieotion of anoient injuries to the honsa of 

'gTUidy,{l) but left impressions of the moat ogreeable ohn- 
ler on the miftd of tho young prince- (2) After some weeks 
led in a anocessian of aplendid fetes and amusements at 
is, where the nrchduko conHrmed the treaty of Trent 
mtly; made between his fiLther, the emperor, and the French ' 
f, Btipulating the marriage of Louis's eldest daughter, the 
Msaa Qftiide, with Philip's son Charles, the royal pair 
OMd their journey towards Spain, wliich they entered by 
w»y of Fontarabia, January autb, lfioa,(3) 
lagnificent preparations had been made for their reception. 
I grand constable of Castile, the duke of Naxara. and many 
a of the itrinoipal grandees, waited on the borders to receivu 
H. Brilliant fetes and iUuminations, and all the usual 
of ptiblJD rejoicing, greeted their progress through the 
. . jfttl cities of the north ; and a pragmdtica relaxing the 
Ipheity, or rather aeverity, of tho sumptuary laws of the 




1 

I 

I 



ji XII. w, 104. 1^6. In )iuaiii$ thi-D^Eh Farls, Phillii 
LTliBjaent as p«r ot Prvice, and Bubflequtntly did hnmhfffl 
uzondn for bit F^tatea in FLnodcn ; an uknowlcd^moDt 
ILpfdaCabla to tho Spanish hktorluia, wbo Lnslat with 
tbo hau^lf rBfuaiii ol hi? wife. Urn iTchiiupliEBB. to take 
ita tbtt eatBtaoy.^'lacia, Aniles. ton. v. lib. t. cnp. ss.— .CBrbuji], 
.. ..... .. ^ 1A0Q-— Afaanv, ReyBH deAngon, torn. ti. tcy 30, cap. la, 

Coriw Di/JouiBtiquc, tom. iv. jiut 1, p. 17. 
aala, MS. aiio lio^.-Sanilovnl, Ulat, fli^ "Emi). C(Bl*»-S. 
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the young princes agreeably, and diffuse an air of cheerMness 
over the scene. (1) 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who were occupied with the a£fain 
of Andalusia at this period, no sooner heard of liie arrival of 
Philip and Joanna, than they hastened to the north, lliey 
reached Toledo towards the end of April ; and in a few dayi» 
the queen, who paid the usual penalties of royalty, in seeuig 
her children, one after another, removed far from her into 
distant lands, had the satisfaction of again folding her beloved 
daughter in her arms. 

On the 22nd of the ensuing month, the archduke and his wife 
received the usual oaths of leoltv from the cortes duly convoked 
for the purpose at Toledo. (2) Xing Ferdinand, not long ttfter, 
made a journey into Aragon, in which the queen's feeble hedth 
would not permit her to accompany him, in order to prepare 
the way for a similar recognition by the estates of that realm. 
Wo arc not informed what arguments the sagacious monaroh 
made use of to dispel the scruples formerly entertained by that 
independent body, on a similar application iii behalf of hii, 
(laugh t<;r, the late queen of Portugal. (3) They were completely 
Huccossful, however ; and Philip and Joanna, having asoertained 
tho favourable disposition of cortes, made their entrance in 
frrcat state into the ancient city of Saragossa in the month of 
( )o1ol)LT. On the 27th, haying first made oath before the Justice, 
t() obtiorvo the laws and liberties of the realm, Joanna as future 
fiu(5(;n proprietor, and Philip as her husband, were solemnly 
n;(?()giused by tlie four arms of Aragpon as successors to the 
crown, in default of male issue of King Ferdinand. The cir- 

(\) ZuritA, Analcs, torn. v. lib. 4, cap. hh. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, 
\nm. viii. p. *i'20, This extreme simplicity of attire, in which Zurita discerns 
•• tlie tiuidesty of the times," was enforced by laws, the policy of wfaicb, 
wliatevcr bo thought of their moral import, may well be doubted in an 
ccdiioinical view, i Khali liavc occasion to draw the reader's attention to 
thi'ni hi'rwifter. 

('J) The writ is dated at I.lerena, March 8. It was extracted by Marina from 
thr arrhivt'M of Tolodo. — Trorfa, torn. ii. p. IS. 

(:{) It is reinarkal>lc that the Araji^^ono.sc writers, fi^cncrally so inquisitive nn 
all points touching tlie constitutional history of their country, should hare 
oinit.U'd to notice the grounds (m which the cortes thoui^ht proper to reverse 
its former decision in the analn)>:(ms case of the infanta Isabella. There seems 
to have been even less resison for departing: fnnn ancient iisa^ in the present 
instance, sinre Joanna had a son, to wliom the cortes migiit lawfully haveteii- 
deri'd itH oath of recoK^nition ; for a female, althoufi^h excluded from the thmuc 
in her own person, was reicarded as competent to transmit the title luiimpalrfd 
t(» her male heirs. Dlancas sufc^ests no explanati(m of the affair (Ck)ronaciones 
lib. 8, cap. *J0, and Commentarii, pp. 274, 511), and Zurita quietly dismisses it 
witti tlie remark, tliat " there was some opposition raised, but the king had 
Viaiinfct'.d it to dincrevtly be/nrehand^ that there was not the same difficulty as 
formerly." — (Hist, del Key Hernando, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 5.) It is carious to 
Hce with what eflhnitcry the prothonotary of the cortes, in the desire toyanddi 
over the departure fW>m constitutional precedent, declares, in the opening 
mhlroHs, ** the IMnccss Joaiuia true and lawfiil heir to the crown, to whom, 
//I default of moJc heirs, tlie usatcc atuY \ccw ot tV\« land require the oc^ of 
A//iy/«/icv."— Coronnciones, \\h\ svipTa. 
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omsianoe is memorable, as affordinfl: the first example of the 
tarliamentaiT reoognition of a female heir apparent in Arago- 
lese history. (1) 

Amidst all the honours so liberally lavished on Philip, his 

KMom secretly swelled with discontent, fomented still further 

vr his followers, who pressed him to hasten his return to 

nanders, where the free and social manners of the people were 

mueh more conpfenial to their tastes than the reserve and 

itatelv ceremonial of the Spanish court. The young: prince 

iharea in these feelings, to which, indeed, the love of pleasure, 

and an instinctiye aversion to anything like serious occupation, 

naturally disposed him. Ferdinand and Isabella saw ^vith 

regret tiie fidroloos disposition of their son-in-law, who, in the 

inaidgenoe of selfish and effeminate ease, was willing to reposo 

on others all the important duties of government. They beheld 

with mortification his indifierence to Joanna, who could boast 

few personal attraotions,(2) and who cooled the aiiections of her 

hasMnd by alternations of excessive fondness and irritable 

jcakosy, tor which last the levity of his conduct gave her too 

nmch occasion. 

Shortly after the ceremony at Saragossa, the archduke 
innounced his intention of an immediate return to the Nether- 
laads, by the way of France. The sovereigns, astonished at 
this abm^ determination, used every argument to dissuade 
Iiim from it. They represented the ill effect it might occasion 
the princess Joanna, then too far advanced in a state of preg- 
ntnoy to accompany him. They pointed out the impropriety, 
IS well as danger, of committing himself to the hands of the 
French king, with whom they were now at open war ; and they 
finally insisted on the importance of Philip's remaining long 
enoogh in the kingdom to oeoome familiar with the usages, and 
eitabiish himself in the affections of the people over whom he 
vmild one day be called to reign. 

All these ailments were ineffectual ; the inflexible prince, 
taming a deai ear alike to the entreaties of his unhappy wife, 
and the remonstrances of the Aragoneso oortcs still in session, 
•et out from Madrid, with the whole of his Flemish suite, in 
the month of December. He left Ferdinand and Isabella dis- 
puted with the levity of his conduct ; and the queen, in par- 

(1) Carb^al, Anales, MS. ano ISOO.— Aharca, Reyes de Arngron, toin. ii. 
R7 M, cap. IS, sec. 6. — Robles, Vida de Ximenez, p. 126.— Garibay, Com- 
poffio, torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. 14. — Saiidoval, Hist, del £mp. Carlos V. torn. i. 
^ S.— PetmniUa, the only female who ever sat, in her own rig:ht, on tho 
thnoe of Aragon, never received the homa(i:e nf cortes as heir apparent ; 
tbe cutom not havinjc been established at that time, the middle of thu 
twelfth oentnry.— (Zurita, Anales, torn. v. lib. 6, cap. 6.) Blancas has 
faeribed the ceremony of Joanna's recogrnition with quite as much cir- 
OwtantialMy as the novelty of the case could warrant.— Coronacioncs, lib. 3, 

'.% " Simpln est fcaobm," aaya Martyr, speaking of Joaima, "MccX «^\A.\*.'i. 
miierBpnvenA^"— Qp/is Epist. epist. 250, 
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ticulor, filled with moiimfal solicitude for tlie welfare oi 
daughter with whom his destinies were Tiiiited.(l) 

Before his departure for France, Philip, anxious to re-* 
blish harmony between that country and Bpain, offeree 
services to his father-in-law in negotiatiiig with Louis 
Twelfth, if possible, a settlement of the di&renoes respe« 
Kaples. Ferdinand showed some^ reluctance at intrustix 
delicate a commission to an envoy in whose discretion he i>l 
small reliance, which was not augrmented by the known 
tiality which Philip entertained for the Firenoh monarc 
Jiefore the archduke had crossed the frontier, however, h« 
overtaken by a Spanish ecclesiastic named Bemaldo D 
abbot of St. Miguel de Cuxa, who brought full powBJ 
Philip from the king for concluding a treaty with Fn 
accompanied at the same time with private instruetioz 
the most strict and limited nature. He was enjoined zi 
over, to take no step without the advice of nis feve 
coadjutor, and to inform the Spanish court at once, if diffi 
propositions were submitted m)m those contemplated by 
instructions. (3) 

Thus fortiiied, the archduke Philip made his appean 
at the French court in Lyons, where he was received oy ^ 
with the same livelj^ expressions of reg^ard as before. W 
these amiable dispositions, the negotiations were not lonf 
resulting in a detinitive treaty, arranged to the mutual Mt 
faction of the parties, though in violation of the privi 
instructions of the archduke. In the progress of the disciisooi 
Ferdinand, according to the Spanish historians, received adn« 
from his envoy, the abate Boyl, that Philip was transoenoli 
his commission ; in consequence of which the king sent i 
express to France, urging his son-in-law to adhere to the strt 
letter of his instructions. Before the messenger reached LfoB 
however, the treaty was executed. Such is the Spanish aocotf 
of this blind transaction. (4) 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. ubi supra. — Zurita, Analcs, torn. ▼. ^ 
cap. 10.— Gomez, De Rebus Gcstis, fol. 44.— Carbi^alt Analcs, MS. snOl*|»' 

(2) Such man^est partiality for the French court and manners waMM* 
by Philip and his Flemish followers, that the Spaniards very generally beB«* 
the latter were in the pay of Louis XII. See Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fn- ♦ 
—Zurita, Analcs, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. 23.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epW-* 
— I^nuza. Ilistorias, cap. 16. . 

(3) Zurita, Analcs, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. 10.— Abarca, Reyes de An«oM''2j 
rcy 30, cap. 13, sec. 2.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. 15.— D*Aw" 
Hist, (le Louys XII. part 1, chap. 32. ^y 

(4) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 5, cap. 23.— St GeU^»^ 
de Louys XII. pp. 170, 171.— Claude de Seyssel, Histoire dc Louys XII- (FJ 
1615), p. 108. — Abarca, Reyes dc Aragon, torn. ii. rcy 30, cap. lS,t^K 

Marlatia, Hist, de Espana, torn. \\. \»\>. 6^Q» ft<il.— Lanuza, Hi8tori««i *• 
cap. 16. Some of the VYencYi\ustx^t\aivH \^\wi^ ol \:«ci*jgyK!&»\««id«WiJ 

employed in the ncKoUations. VaUvit "fto^X \& V\\^ otvVj ^^^^^^^ 
!Spaimh writers as reKu\ar\y comm\*?>\oTvca lot ^\^\ ^^'S^^,,^^^! 

in^t improbable that Cralla. the tesu\eivt TO\uVs\Aix ^\.\/iX3l«f ^ ^Qxa^..^J*Si'^ 

tiic dibcii.ssions. 
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The treaty, which was sigpaed at Lyons (April 5th, 1503), was 
arranged on the hasis of the marriage of Charles, the infant son 
of Philip, and Claude princess of France ; a marriage whicli, 
■etded DV three several treaties, was destined never to take 
]daoe. The royal infants were immediately to assume the titles 
of Kinffand Queen of Naples, and Duke and Duchess of Cala- 
Inia.^ until the consummation of the marriage, the French 
diviflion of the kingdom was to he placed imder the adminis- 
tration of Bonie suitahle person named hy Louis the Twelfth, 
and the Spanish under that of the Archduke Philip, or some 
otiier deputjT* appointed hy Ferdinand. All places unlawfully 
■died by either party were to ho restored; and lastly, it 
was settled, with regard to the disputed province of the 
Gbpitanate, that the portion held hy the French shoidd be 
flovemed by an agent of King Louis, and the Spanish hy the 
irohdoke Philip on behalf of Ferdinand. (1) 

8aoh in substance was the treaty of Lyons ; a treaty which, 
yrhfle it seemed to consult the interests ot Ferdinand, by secur- 
ing the throne of Naples eventually to his posterity, was, in 
hit, far more accommodated to those of Louis, by placing tho 
inmediate control of the Spanish moiety under a prince over 
lAom that monarch held entire influence. It is impossible that 
so shrewd a statesman as Ferdinand could, from the mere con- 
iidfiratioii of advantages so remote to himself, and dependent 
ca 80 jureoarious a contingency as the marriage of two infants 
flien in their cradles, have seriously contemplated an arrange- 
ment which surrendered all the actual power into the hands 
of his rival ; and that, too, at the moment when his largo 
amament, so long preparing for Calabria, had reached that 
ooantry, and when the Great Captain, on the other quarter, 
bad received such accessions of strength as enabled him to 
iKame the offensive on at least equal terms with the enemy. 

1^0 misgivings on this head, however, appear to have entered 
flie minds of the signers of the treaty, which was celebrated by 
tte court at Lyons with every show of public rejoicing, and 
uztioularly with tourneys and tilts of reeds, in imitation of 
Vm Spanish chivalry. At the same time, the French king 
Nontennanded the embarkation of fresh ti-oops on board a fleet 
e^oipping at the port of Genoa for Naples, and sent orders to 
his venerals in Italy to desist from further operations. Tho 
tnhduke forwarded similar instructions to Gonsalvo, accom- 
Wied with a copy of the powers intrusted to him by Fer- 
flnuud. That prudent officer, however, whether in obedicnco 
to inevious directions from the king, as Spanish writers affirm, 
or on his own responsibility, from a very natural sense of duty, 
MAued to comply with the ambassador's orders ; declaring, ** ho 
#Dew no authority but that of his own sovereigns, and that he 

//; See ttie treaty, mpud Vumont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. Vy . p^. 57— ^» 
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felt bound to prosecute the war with all his ability t 
received their commands to the contrary." (1) 

Indeed, the archduke's despatches arrived at the ver] 
when the Spanish general, having stren^hened himsel 
reinforcement from the neighbouring garrison of Tarento 
Pedro Navarro, was prepared to sally forth and try his ft 
in battle with the enemy. Without fmrther delay, he n 
purpose into execution, and on Friday, the 28th of Apru 
marched out with his whole army n*om the ancient wi 
Barletta | a spot ever memorable in history, as the scene 
extraordinary sufferings and indomitable oonstajicy • 
Spanish soldier. 

The road lay across the field of Canneo, where, sev* 
centuries before, the pride of Home had been humbled 
victorious arms of Hannibal, (2) in a battle which, t 
fought with far greater numbers, was not so decisive 
consequences as that which the same scenes were to witi 

(1) Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec. 3.-01 

Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4.— St. Gelais, Hist, de Loajs XII. ] 

Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 75. — D'Auton, Hifit. de Louys XII. part 9, c 

According to the Arag^onese historians, Ferdinand, on the archduke* 

tore, informed Gk>nsalvo of the intended negotiations with France, cai 

the general at the same time not to heed any instructions of the arcfai 

confirmed by him. This circumstance the French writers regard as 

vocal proof of the king's insincerity in entering into the negotiation. 1 

this aspect at first, certainly ; but on a nearer view, admits of a very c 

construction. Ferdinand had no confidence in the discretion of hl> 

whom, if we are to bcUeve the Spanish writers, he employed in the aft 

from accident than choice ; and notwithstanding the fidl powers intn 

him, he did not consider himself bound to recognise the validity of ui] 

which the other should sign, until first ratified by himself. With theic 

founded on principles now universally recognised in European diplni 

was natural to caution his general against any unauthorised inteifen 

the part of his envoy, which the rash and presumptuous character 

latter, acting, moreover, imdcr an undue influence of the French iw 

gave him good reason to fear. As to the Great Captain, who has 1 

liberal share of censure on this occasion, it is not easy to see how h 

have acted otherwise than he did, even in the event of no special imtf 

firom Ferdinand. For he would scarcely have been justified in abandj 

8iu"e prospect of advantage, on the authority of one, the validity w 

powers he could not determine, and which, in fact, do not appctf < 

warranted such interference. The only authority he knew, was thi 

which he held his commission, and to which he was responsible for the 

discharge of it. 

(2) Neither Polyhins (lib. 3, sec. 24, et scq.), nor Livy (Hist. lib. »,« 

60;, who give the most circumstantial narratives of the battle, are 

enough to enable us to ascertain the exact spot in which it was 

Strabo, in his topographical notices of this part of Italy, briefly alladesl 

affair of Caimas" (to, Ttipi l^dvvaq) without any description of the i 

action.— (Geog. lib. 6, p. 285.) Cluverius fixes the site of the ancient 

on the right bank of the Aufidus, the modem Ofanto, between three I 

iniies below Caiuisium •, aaviV uoUcc% VXx^i Ttvo<\ercv. VAsolct of nearly ti 

name, Canne, where commoiv ttaA\t\au Tfc^o^m«» >ewi xxsijsa v*. "Cfifc 

town.— (Italia Antiqua. lib. 4, cap.\^»«ftc.%.^-;^\Kxv^'i;^s«^^ 

in identifying these two (,Geogta.v\ue ^^^^^^^^^f^^JS^v^r^^l-J 

iaid dowA the ancient town in \v\a m;y.v* mV\v^ ^^tit\«>R.«Ba.^ 

between Barletta and CengnoYa. 
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l&w boon. The ooincidonce is certainly singular ; and ono 
B^t almost fancy that the actors in these fearful tragodies, 
''^*ing to deface the fair haunts of civilisation, had purpo!«cly 
; a more fitting theatre in this ohscurc and sequestered 

• weather, although only at the latter end of April, was 

ulj snltiy^ the troops, notwithstanding Gonsalvu's orders 

iflRMiiiigthe nverOfonto, the ancient Autidus, hud failed to 

' ^thanselves with sufficient water for the march ; parched 

^ and dust, they were soon distressed by excessive 

i; and as the burning rays of the noontide sun beat fiercely 

ItDHr heads, many of them, especially those cased in heavy 

nink down on the road, fhinting with exhaustion and 

Gonsalvo was seen in every quarter, administering to 

Meeasities of his men, and striving to reanimate tlieir 

spirits. At length, to relieve tnem, he commanded 

trooper should take one of the infantry on his crupper, 

the example himself by mounting a German ensign 

Jlim on his own horse. 

igtkia way the whole army arrived, early in the afternoon, 

^feimola, a small town on an eminence about sixteen 

'froni Barletta. where the nature of the ground afforded 

[widi general a favourable position for iiis camp. The 

■«* aides of the hill were covered with vineyards, and its 

I m protected by a ditch of considerable depth. Gonsalvo 

jita&oe the advantages of the ground. His men were jaded 

[wiureh; but there was no time to lose, as the French, 

X Ml his departure from ISarletta, had been dra\vn up under 

iViUiof Canosa, were now rapidly advancing. All hands 

^jpBtin requisition, therefore, for widening the trench, in 

they pmnted sharp-pointed stakes; while the earth 

'W excavated enaoled them to throw up a parapet of 

ible height on the side next the town. On this 

he mounted his little train of artillery, consisting of 

guns, and behind it drew up his forces in order of 

Bn these movements were completed in the Spanish 
the bright arms and banners of the French were seen 
M-^ in tne distance, amid the tall fennel and cane-brakes 
y Which the country was thickly covered. As soon as they 
• eome in view of the Spanish encampment, they were 

jLOiOTk), Vitae lUust. Virorum, fol. 253— 255.— Guicdordini, Istoria, lib. 5, 
^M9ir6Dica del Gran Capitan, cap. 75, 76.— Zurita, Analea, torn. v. lib. r», 
'J7^?eter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 256.— Ulloa, Vita dl Carlo V. 
^l}7' Giovio says that he had heard Fabrizio Colonna remark more thaii 
^ « aUnilon to the intrenchments at the base of the hill, " that the victory 
^f^, luA to the Bkill of the commander, nor the ybIout ot ttie \.toov%, 
VMjaoand and a ditch. ** This ancient mode of HecaT\ii\s a v^?i\tXoxi, 
•-IIi^^*°/"^ dtoiwe, was revived after this, according to Xiic ^wsvii 
'n^came into general practice among the best captains al \itfi a^yi. 
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brought to a halt, while a cotmoil of war was called, U 
mine the expediency of ffiving battle that evening. Tl 
of Nemours would have deferred it till the following m 
as the day was already far 8i>ent, and allowed no t 
reconnoitring the position of his enemy. But Ives d' 
Ghandieu, the commander of the Swiss, and some other 
were for immediate action, representing the important 
balking the impatience of the soldiers, who were all hot 
assault. In the course of the debate, Aldgre was s 
heated as to throw out some rash taunts on the courage 
viceroy, which the latter would have avenged on the sf. 
not his arm been arrested by Louis d'Ars. He had th> 
ness, however, to suffer them to change his cooler ] 
exclaiming, ** We will fight to-night, then ; perhaps th 
vaunt the loudest will be found to trust more to their spi 
their swords ;" a prediction bitterly justified by the eve 

While this dispute was going on. Gbnsalvo gained 1 
making the necessary disposition of his troops. In th 
he placed his German auxiliaries, armed with their Ion 
and on each wing the Spanish infantry, under the com 
Pedro Navarro, Diego de Faredes, Fizarro, and other ill 
captains. The defence of the artillery was committe< 
left wing. A considerable body of men-at-arms, ix 
those recently equipped from the spoils of Ruvo, was d 
within the intrenchments, in a quarter affording a coi 
openings for a sally, and placed under the orders of Menc 
Jubrizio Colonna, whose brother Prosjsero, and Fed 
Paz, took charge of the light cavalry, which was posted 
the lines to annoy the advance of the enemy, and act 
point as occasion might require. Having completed 
parations, the Spanish general coolly awaited the assan 
French. 

The duke of Nemours had marshalled his forces i 
difterent order. He distributed them into three bt 
divisions, stationing his heavy horse, composing altog 
Gonsalvo declared, " the finest body of cavalry seen f< 
3'ears in Italy," under the commajid of Louis d'Ars 
right: the second and centre division, formed some 
the rear of the ricfht, was made up of the Swiss an( 
infantry, headed by the brave Chandieu; and his L 
pisting chiefly of ms light cavalry, and drawn up, 
last, somewhat in the rear of the preceding, was inti 
Al^gre. (2) 

It was within half an hour of sunset when the 

(\) Brant6mc, CEavres, torn. ii. disc. 8.— Gamier, Ilistoire de Fnu 
17B3-8), torn. V. pp. 395, 396.— Gaillard, Rivalitd, torn. iv. p. 244.—; 
Hist, de Louys XII. p. 171. 

(2) Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, cap. 76.— Giovio, Yitoe Illust. \h 
253-265.— Vnoai, Vita dl Carlo V . lo\. Vj. 
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tjlie SlMinisli left. 'JTie hoatile armies wore nearly ee 



Fjoontuig to between six and seven tLousand m 

superior in the number and condition of their 
""">> nsuig to a. third of thoir whulo force ; while QonsalTo's 
""gtUi lay chieHy in his infantry, which had acquired a 
Wn of taciies under Mm that raised it to a level with the best 
IfurojK. 

jj^ttso French advanced, the guns on the Spanish left poured 
™iy Jire into their ranks, when a spark accidentally com- 
wa-fcing with the raatrazino of powder, the whole blew up 
* txemendouB explosion. Tho Spaniards were tilled witli 
**"*i.8tion; but Gonsalvo, converting tlie misfortune into a 
f Omen, called out, " Courage, soldiers; theee are the 
™~lipht» of victory ! We have no need of our guns at dose 

Ib^ mean time the French van under Nemours, advancing 
"t^P" Tmdcr the dark olouda of smoke, which rolled heavily 
J^f*« field, were unexpectedly brought np by the deep 
«3f whose eiiafence they were unapprised. Borne of the 



[B^Jere preoipitated info it, and all received a suddun cheeli, 
*J.p»«monra, finding it impoaaible to force the works in this 
"'**■. rode along their front in search of some prQctioible 
^"E^- In doing this, he necessarily exposed his flank to the 
li^^an of the Spanish urquebusiers. A shot irom one of 
*" took effoEt ou the unfortunate young nobleman, and he 
h??^? ■"''i^'l'^i' ''i'°°i '>> saddle. 

fthia juncture, the t^wiss and Gascon infanby, briskly 
J np to second the attack of the now disordered horse, 
J before the intrenchments. Undismayed by this for- 
"•*: barrier, their commander, Chondiau, made the most 
iyijy*ta attempts to force a passage ; but tlio loose earth 
jW"? turned up, afforded no hold to the feet, and his men 
' H?, '^Bipelled to recoil from the dense array of German pikes 
Hff^ bnatled over the summit of jihe breastwork. Chandieu, 
gplwder, made every effort to tally and bring them back to 
OT^ypge i but, in the act of doing this, was hit by a hall, 
pJWlltKtohed him lifeless in tho ditch ; his burnished arms, 
ij*w snow-white plumes above his helmet, making him a 
jwjMnCfOS mark for the enemy. 

i IjUtWIlB now confusion. The Spanish arquehusiers, soreencd 
IrUieic defences, poured a galling fire into the dense masses of 
w fatmj who were mingled together indiscriminately, horse 
jjiftot) while, the leaders beinff down, no one stemed capabla 
nJrtriBgmo; them to order. At this critical moment, Gonnalvo, 
agle ( ■■ ^ .. - .■ .J 






eye took in the whole operations of the licli . 
general charge along the line; and the B^aiviax^ 
"' ' Ltrenchments, descended witli ttio to"s ut « 
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avalanelio on llioir foes, whose wavering columns, oompletdj 
Lrol^t^n by tlio violence of the shock, were seized with a panifl, 
and Hod, scarcely oHering any resistance. Louis d'Ars, attbe 
lioad of such of the men-at-arms as could follow him, went off 
in one direction, and Ives d*Ale^», with his light cavaliT, 
which had hardly come into action, in another ; thus follj 
vorit'yinjr the ominous prediction of his commander. Hie 
slauirhler fell most heavily on the Swiss and Gascon foot, whom 
tho cavalry under Mendoza and Pedro de la Paz rode dowii and 
cut to pieoL'S without sparing, till the shades of evening shielded 
tlu'm at lenjrth from their pitiless pursuers. (1) 

Prospero C'ulonna pushed on to the French enoampmenf; 
where he found the tables in the duke's tent spread for Ui 
evening repast ; of which the Italian general and his follofwoi 
did not fail to make good account. A trilling incidont tiiit 
well illustrates the sudden reverses of war. 

The Great Cautain passed the night on the field of battle^ 
which on tho following morning presented a ghastly speotuje 
of the dying and the dead. More than three thousand lYenflh 
are computed by the best accounts to have fallen. The loa 
of the Spaniards, covered as they were by their defences, im 
inconsiderable. (2) All the enemy's artillery, consisting d 
thirteen pieces, his baggage, and most of his colours, fell ints 
their hands. Never was tliere a more complete victory, achieved 
too within tho space of little more than an hour. Ijie body of 
tho unfortunate Xomours» which was recognised by one of hii 
piij^L's from the rings on the lingers, was found under a heap of 
fciliiin, much, disfigured. It appeared that he had received three 
s(V(^ral wou'nds, disproving, if need were, by his honourable 
ilciitli, the injurious taunts of Alegre. Gonsalvo was affected 
ovon to tours at beholding the mutilated remains of his youM 
111(1 gaUuut adversary, who, what over iudgment may be formed 
jI' his capacity as a loader, was allowed to nave all tne quaUtiei 

(1) Clirrtnica dol (Jran Capltan, cap. 75.— Gamier, Hist, de Prance, torn, t.' 
np. 39'>. 397. — Flcnranjrc, Mi'-inoircs, chap. 5, apud Pctitot, Colleton da 
Mrinoiros, torn, xvi.— (liovlo, Vitre lUust. Virorum, ubi sup. — Guicdardli^ 
Istoria, torn. i. i)p. 303, 304.— St. Gelais, Hist, de Louys XII. pp. 171, 17*-— 
IJraiitfuno, 0-iivro«, toni. ii. disc. 8. 

(-2) (Jiovio, Vita; lllust. Viroruni, fol. 255.— fJaribay, Compendio, tom. ii. 

lib. i(), cap. 15.— Ijonuildcz, Reyes Cat^licos, MS. cap. ISO.- Peter Martyr, 

[)l)UH Kpist. epist. af.rt.— Flciiraniye, Mcmoircs, chap. 6. No account, that I 

know of, ])lacos tho French Iciss so h>w an 3,000 ; Garibay raiRcs it to 4,500, and 

tlic }<VeiKtli inarechal di* Fluuraiige rates that of the Swiss alone at 5,ONs 

% round cxairfrcratiun, not readily accounted for, as he had undoubted acccn 

to tlic best means of information. Tlie Spaniards were too well screened to 

su(;tain much ii^ury, and no estimate makes it more than a hondrtBd killed, 

and some considerably less. The odds are indeed startUnfi:, but not impoiilMB{ 

a.s tlie S])aniards were not mucli eximscd by personal collision with the eueinft 

until the latter were thrown into too much disorder to think of anythini: bat 

escape. The more than usual confusion and discrepancy in the ▼arlons itate* 

nwnts of the particulars of this ac.t\oT\ Ttv«cv \«i^\i«AjVY be attributed to the Ule- 

liCtis of the hour, and couseiiucuUy ■m\\Kilvic\*\\^vX/\VL>«\Jtfi\i'&"^^a<!ou(;W. 
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_ belonged to a tme kniglit. With. Iiim perisliod ths latt 
ot ibei^astrmis haase of Armagnnc. QoasolTO ordered 
to be oonyeyed to Barletta, where they were laid ia 
o£ the oonyeat of St. Francis, with all the hononrB 



i quite as diffluult to improve a 

, __.je. Tha French bod nished into battle -with 

moh precipitation to agree on any plan of operations, 
r point cm which to rallj" in oaae of defeat. They aooord- 
aoattered in different directions, and I'edro de la Paz waa 
tdied in pursuit of Louia d'Ars, who threw himself into 
lo, (2J where he kept the enemy at bay for many 
13 kinder. Poredes kept close on the acent of Al^gre, who, 
g the gates shut OKainat him, wherever he paeaed, at 
^_i took shelter in Gfoeta, on the extreme point of tho 
lliton territory. There ho endeavoured to rally the awit- 
leHlls of the Held of Ceripnola, and to establish a Btrone 
m, from whioh the French, when strGUgthened by frean 
'-a from home, might recommence o|)eratioiis lor the 
_y of Uie kingdom. 

\ da,j after the battle of Cerignola the Spnjii^j^e received 
% ot another victory, scnrocly less important, gained o' 



;B0f : 



Ji after ita arrival, its gallant commander fell iU and 

*) Tho dying eeneral named Don Femando do Andrada 
■ BDCcesaor; and this ofBcer. combining his forces with 
before in the country under Cardona aiid Bemtvides, 
otered the French commander D'Auhigny in a pitched 
lOt for from Seminara, on Friday, the 21at of April. It 
I t^e uune spot on which the latter had twice beaten 



, Beye* CeMitco' . 
HU to ttdi nme city of VmuiiHtn that the rarii and unftirtonate Vmro 

-Ilr. Hlistllb.il, cap. 49. 

Moi'Vitm HSott. Virotiuq, tnl. sii. — PctwMsitjr, OpusEpist, epirt. 

MidndclGnin Capltui, cap. ED. fliOaj, Bsra Unlccludlnl, alludinc 
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the Spaniards. But the star of Franoe was on the wane ; and 
the gallant old offioer had the mortiiioation to see his litAs 
corps of Teterans completely routed after a ahfurp engaffemenfc 
of less than an hour, while he himself was letrieved with difr 
culty from the hands of the enemy hy the yalonr of his SoottUi 
8Tiard.(l) 

The Great Captain and his army, highly elated with fk 
news of this fortunate events which annihilated the Erasflh 
power in Calahria, hegan their march on Naples; Fabxiifo 
Cdonna having heen first detached into the Ahnizzi to xeoeiVB 
the suhmission of the people in that quarter. The tidingiitf 
the victory had spread far and wide ; and, as GKinsalvo't anaj 
advanced, they beheld the ensigns of Aragon floating ttcm m 
h^ttlements ot the towns upon their route, while the inhiU- 
tants came forth to ^^reet the conqueror, eager to testify ths 
devotion to the Spanish cause. The army halted at Benevnto; 
and the general sent his summons to the city of Naples, in*?]^ 
it in the most courteous terms to resume its ancient allegitMB 
to the legitimate branch of Aragon. It was hardly to Be ex- 
pected that the allegiance of a people, who had so long MB 
their country set up as a mere stake for political gameitM 
should sit very closely upon them, or that thiev ahoDll 
care to penl their lives on the transfer of a orown wnidh had 
shifted on the heads of half a dozen proprietors in as muf 
successive years. (2) With the same ductile enthusiasm, t^itn- 
fore, \vith which they greeted the accession of Charles the 
Eighth or Louis the Twelfth, they now welcomed the zetfhna- 
tion of the ancient dynasty of Aragpn ; and deputiiM from the 
principal nobility and citizens waited on the Gr^it OaptaiA 
at Accrra, where they tendered him the keys of the city, aad 
requested the confirmation of their rights and privileges. * 

Gonsalvo, having promised this in the name of his royal 
master, on the following morning, the 14th of May, 1503, made 
his entrance in great state into the capital, leaving his aimy 
without the walls. He was escorted by the military of the city 
under a royal canopy borne by the deputies. The streets were 
strewed with Howers, the edMces decorated with appropriate 
emblems and devices, and ^vrcathed with banners cmolazoncd 
-with the united arms of Aragon and Naples. As he passed 
along, the city wrung with the acclamations of countlesa 

(1) Giovio, Vitae lllust. Virorum, fol. 255.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epbt 
2:>6.— Chr6uica del Gran Capitan, cap. 80. — Varillas, Ilistoire de Louis XII. 
(Paris, l6d8, torn. i. pp. 289—292). Sec the account of D*Aubigrny*8 vktorici 
at Scmiuara, in Part II. chap. 13, vol. i. and cliap. 11, vol. ii. of tiiis Historr. 

(2) Since 1494, the sceptre of Naples had passed into the hands of no mm 
than seven princes,— Ferdinand I., Alfonso II., Ferdinand II., Charles VIII., 
I'Yederic III., Louis XII., Ferdinand the Catholic. No private estate in the 
kingdom in the same time had probably changed masters half so often. Gon- 
salvo notices this revolutionary spirit of the Neapolitans in this empbatie 
languagre, — " regno tan tremoloso que la paz que al mnndo sosiegfa a d lo 
aItcra."^Carta al rcy Catholico, dc Ndpoles, 6 si de Octubre, I605, MS. 
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nultitndeflt who thionffed the streets; while every window 
vad hcwetop was filled with spectators, eager to behold the 
man who, with scarcely any other resources than those of his 
own genius, had so long deiied, and at length completely foiled, 
the power of France. 

On the following day a deputation of the nobility and people 
waited on the Gr^t Captain at his (^[uarters, and tendered him 
the usual oatiia oi allegiance for his master, King Ferdinand, 
whose accession finally dosed the series of revolutions which 
had so long (witated this unhappy country. (1) 

The oitv of Naples was commanded by two strong fortresses 
ftOl held by the French, which, being well yictuoUod and sup- 
dded with ammunition, showed no disposition to surrender. 
.The Great Captain determined, therefore, to reserve a small 
oops for tlieir reduction, while he sent forwai*d the main body 
of us army to besiege Gaeta. But the Spanish infantry re- 
fioaed to march until the heavy arrears, suiiered to accumulate 
through the negligence of the government, were discharged ; 
ud Gonsalvo, afraid of awakenmg the mutinous spirit which 
he had once found it so difficult to quell, was obliged to content 
huuelf with sending forward his cavalry and German levies, 
md to permit the infantry to take up its quarters in the 
capital, under strict orders to respect the persons and pro- 
perty of the citizens. 

He now lost no time in pressing the siege of the French 
fortresses, whose impregnable situation might have derided 
the efforts of the most formidable enemy in the ancient state 
of military science. But the reduction of these places was 
introsted to Pedro Navarro, the celebrated enj^ineer, whose 
inporovements in the art of mining have gamed him the 
popular reputation of being its inventor, and who displayed 
noh unprecedented skill on this occasion, as mokes it a memo- 
Mb epoch in the annals of war. (2) 

Und^ his directions, the small tower of St. Vincenzo having 
hea first carried by a furious cannonade, a mine was run under 
<ae outward defences of the great fortress called Castel Nuovo. 
On the 21st of May, the mine was sprung; a passaj^e was 
opened over the prostrate ramparts, and the assailants, rushing 
ia with Gonsalvo and Navarro at their head, before the garrison 
lud time to secure the drawbridge, applied their ladders to the 
tdls of the castle, and succeeded in carrying the placu by 

(1) Gaicciardini, Istoiia, torn. i. p. 304. — Giannono, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 
%CKp, 4. — Ferrerat, Hist. d'Espagiie, torn. viii. p. 250.— Summontc, IJist. di 
KqKdi, tom. lit. pp. 552, 553.— Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, torn. xiv. p. 40. — 
ChnSi^ca del Oran Capitan, cap. 81.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 18. 

(S) The Italians, ia their admiration of Pedro Navarro, caused medals to be 
ttrofbk, on which the invention of mines was ascribed to him. (Marini, apud 
Ovo, Hist, de Venise, tom. iii. p. 351.) Although not actually the inventor, 
Ui j^arj was scarcely less, since he was the first who discovered the extensive 
>Qd formidable uses to which they might be applied to the science of destruc- 
tioiL-^ vol. L p. 308, note, of this History. 
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escalade, after a desperate straggle, in whicli the greater part 
of the Frencli were slaughtered. An immense hooty was fomid 
in the castle. The Angevin party had made it a place of de- 
posit for their most valaable effects, ,gold, jewels, plate, and 
other treasures, which, tofi:ether with its well-stored ma«:sLzixie8 
of grain and ammunition, oecame the indiscriminate spou of the 
yidors. As some of these, however, comj)lained of not getting 
their share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, ^ving fiill scope in the 
exultation of the moment to military license, called out gaily, 
'* Make amends for it, then, by what you can find in my quar- 
ters ! " The words were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of 
soldiery rushed to the splendidpalace of the Angevin prince of 
Salerno, then occupied by the Great Captain, and in a momoit 
its sumptuous furniture, paintings, and other costlv deoon- 
tions, together with the contents of its generous ceUar, were 
seized and approi)riated without ceremony by the invaden» 
who thus indemnified themselves at their general's expenae 
for the remissness of government. 

After some weeks of protracted onerations, the remaining 
fortress, Castel d'Uovo, as it was called, opened its gates 6 
Navarro ; and a French fleet, coming into the harbour, had 
the mortification to find itself fired on from the walls of tbe 

Elace it was intended to relieve. Before this event, Gonnhob 
aving obtained funds from Spain for paying off his men, quit- 
ted the capital and directed his march on Gaeta. The in- 
e)rtant results of his victories were now fully disolosed. 
'Aubigny, with the wreck of the forces escaped from Seadp 
nara, had surrendered. The two Abruzzi, the Capitanate, all 
the Basilicate, except Yenosa, still held by Louis d' Ars, ttd 
indeed every considerable place in the kingdom, had tendered 
its submission, with the exception of Gaeta. Summoningi 
therefore, to his aid Andrada, iTavarro, and his other offioen* 
the Great Captain resolved to concentrate all his strength a 
this point, designing to press the sioge, and thus exterminate 
at a blow the feeble remains of the French power in Itttf* 
The enterprise was attended with more difficulty than he bad 
anticipated. (1) 

(1) Zorita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 6, cap. 30, Si, S4, 35.— 'Gkivh^ 
Vitse must. Vironun, fol. 255— 267.— Oaribay, Compeodio, torn. ii. lib. 19, ai> 
15.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 183.— Goicciardlni, Istoila, ttk l» 
pp. 307— 309.— UUoa, Vita dl Carlo V. fol. 18, 19.— Ammirato, IfttorIeH«E 
tine, torn. iii. p. 271. — Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. ili. p. 654.— Ctann* 
del Gran Capitan, cap. 84, 86, 87, 93, 95.— Sismondi, Hist, dea FnuB^aiii ti* 
XV. pp. 40"— 409. 
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de Cordova's refusal to obd; the mandate oi the Amliduke 

p, belbre he was aatonndcd with tho tidings of the victory 

Cengnola, tho jhu'dIl oil Napka, aud the suiruiidur of that 
)itil, &s well OS of the ;ioa.t«i' part of the kiuKdom, foUoTdDg 
I another in breothless aucceaaion. It aeemed as if tho very 

in whioh the Frenoh king had so conHdentiy relied for 

_„ the tempest hod been the signal for awakenino; all its 

•y, and bringing it on his devoted head. Mortihed and 
■""■"d at being made the dupe of what he deemed a per- 
policv, he demanded an explanation of the archduke, 
IB atill in France. The latter, vehemently protesting 
. innooenoe, felt, or oSeoted. to feel, so seneialy the ridi- 
,_^, and, as it appeared, diahonourable port played by him 
■6a tranHactioQ, that he was thrown into a severe ilmesa, 
idi confined him to his bed for several days.(i) Without 
»y, he wrote to the Spanish court in tcrma of bitter expostu- 
IcHl, Muring the immediate ratification of the treaty made 
nosnt te its orders, and an indemnilicatiDn to France for its 
PN^nent violation. Such is the account given by the Frenoh 



iued to confirm the treaty scut him by his son-in-law, until 

bad nndei^ono oertain materia! modifications. If the Spanish 

Imiiuvh hesitated to approve tiie treaty in the doubtlul poa- 



ic dc ceJitj qui nn Bfvroit Usn ttin d'uu&vfl."- 
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tore of his affairs, he was little likely to do so when he had the 
game entirely in his own hands. (1} 

He postponed an answer to Fhikp's application, wiUin^ pro- 
bably to Grain time for the Great Captain to strengthen himself 
£rmly in his recent acquisitions. At length, after a oonsider- 
a*blc interval, he dis|)atohed an embassy to France announoiDg 
his final determination neyer to ratify » treaty made in codp 
tempt of his orders, and so clearly detrimental to his interests. 
He eudeavonred, howeyer, to gain farther time by Bpinning oat 
the negotiation, holding up for this purpose the prospect of in 
ultimate accommodation, and suggesting the re-establishmait 
of bis kinsman, the unfortunate Frederic, on the NeapoUtm 
throne, as the best means of effecting it. The artifice, however, 
was too gross eyen for the credulous Louis ; who peremptoiilf- 
demanded of the ambassadors the instant and aheoLute ratifle^ 
tion of the treaty, and, on their declaring it was beyond tkor 
powers, ordered them at once to leaye his court. '*I had 
rather," said he, " suffer the loss of a kingdom, which itay 
perhaps be retrieyed, than the loss of honour, which nflfn^, 
can." A noble sentiment, but falling with no partioular gcue 
from tiie lips of Louis the Twelfth. (2} 

The whole of this blind transactioii is stated in so irreoon- 
cilable a manner by the historians of the different natioiis, Qdk 
it is extremely difficult to draw anything like a probaMe iiant« 
tiye out of them. The Spanish writers assert that the piiWe 
commission of the archduke was controlled by strict private 
instructions ;(3) while the French, on the other hand, are eidter 
silent as to the latter, or represent them to haye been as broad 
and unlimited as his credentials. (4) If this be true, the nego- 
tiation must be admitted to exhibit, on the part of Ferdinand, 
as gross an example of nolitical jugglery and falsehood as ever 
disgraced the annals of diplomacy. (5; 

(1) Idem, ubi supra.— Gamier, Hist, de France, torn. v. p. 410. — Gaflltnl, 
Rivalitc, torn. iv. pp. 238, 239. — Zurita, Analcs, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. SS.^ 
Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. lib. I9> cap. 15.— Ferreras, Hist. d'EspagiMV 
torn. viii. p. 233. 

(2) Gamier, Hist, dc France, torn. v. p. 388. — Abarca, Rcfes de Azaicoa, 
torn. ii. rcy 30, cap. 13, sec. 3. — Guicciardini, Istorio, torn. i. p. 300, ed. iftU. 
— Ziirita, Anales, torn. ▼. lib. 5, cap. 9. It is amusing to see wltti -vrtHtk 
industry certain French \nitcr8, as Gaillard and Varillas, are perpetoiAjr eOB- 
trasting: the bonne fox of Louis XII. with the m6chancet4 of Ferdinand, wbON 
secret intentions, even, are quoted in evidence of his hypocnsy, wfaflette 
most objectionable acts of his rival seem to be abundantly compensated Iqr 
some fine sentiment like that iii the text. 

(3) Zurita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 5, cap. 10. — Abairca, Rfljfti 
dc Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec. 2.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. U. 
pp. 690, 691.— Etal. 

(1) Scyssel, Hist, dc Louys XII. p. 6l. — St. Gelais, Hist. deLooysXir. 
p. 171.— Gaillard, Rivalit6, tom. iv. p. 239. — Gamier, Hist, de France, torn. ▼. 
p. 387. — D'Auton, Hist, de Ix)uys XII. i)art2, chap. 32. 

(6) Varillas reg;ard8 Philip's mission to France aa a coup de mttUre on tfet 
part of Ferdinand, who thereby rid himself of a dang;erou8 rival at ko 
likely to contest his succession toCaistUe on Isabella's death, wUle h«( 
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it id Altogeiber improbabk, as I have berore Tetnwked, 
' astute and babitttolly cantiouti should hava 
mited Buliiority, in so delicato a buaincBa, to a. 
disorctioQ, independent of his knonii partiality 
ihe French moQarch, he held so lightlf. It is much moie 
*~ thftt he limited, as is often done, the full powors oom- 
. to him in public, by private instructions of the mrut 
icit ohuBoter ; and liiat the archduke was betrayed hy fail 
vanity, and perbafis ambitton (for the treaty thnsw the 
"diate power into his own hands], into arrangements nn- 
isted by the tenor of these inBtructione.(l) 
his trere the case, the propriety of Ferdinand's conduct in 
sfC tlie mtificfttion depends on the question how far a 
gi^ is bound by the acts of a plenipotuntiary wlio departs 
biB privntc inatruotions. Formerly, the question would 
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to have been unsottled. Indeed, soroo oi t .- 

ible writers on publio law in the beginning of the seven- 
li century maintaiu that such a departure would not 
y the prince in withholding: his ratiiiaatiou ; deciding 
^^_ no doubt, on prinoiplos of naliiral equit^f, which appear 
leqnire that a principal sbould be held respousibLe for the 
I DC an agent, coniin^ within the soope of his powers, thoug'h 
Eoe with his secret orders, with which the other oon- 
party can have no aoquaintance or concern. (2) 

aoonvenienoe, however, arising from adopting a prin- 

ia political negotiations which must neceBbarily place t!ie 
oieB of a whole nation in the hands of a sing'le individnal. 
inoompetent it may be, without the power of l* 
DT Enpervision on nis part of a government, 
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to a different oondnsion in practice ; and it is now generally 
admitted by European writers, not merely that the exchanged 
ratifications is essential to the validity of a treaty, but that a 
goYemment is not bound to ratify the doings of a minister who 
has transcended his private in8tiiiotions.(l) 

But whatever be thought of Ferdinana's good fEiiih in the 
early stages of this business, there is no doubt that, at a later 
period, when his position was changed by the success of his 
arms in Italy, he sought only to amuse the French court with a 
show of negotiation, in order, as we have already intimated, to 

Saralyse its operations and gain time for securing his oonquestB. 
he French writers inveigh loudly against this crafty and 
treacherous jxolicy ; and Louis the Twelfth gave vent to his 
own indignation in no very measured terms, liut, however m 
may now regard it, it was in perfect accordance with the 
trickish spirit of the age ; and tne French king resigned all 
right of rebuking his antagonist on this score, when ne con- 
descended to become a party with him to the infamous partition 
treaty, and still more when he so grossly violated it. He had 
voluntarily engaged with his Spanish rival in the game, and 
it afforded no good ground of complaint that he was the least 
adroit of the two. 

While Ferdinand was thus triumphant in his schemes of 
foreign policy and conquest, his domestic life was clouded ifith 
the deepest anxiety, in consequence of the declining health of 
the queen, and the eccentric conduct of his daughter, the infanta 
Joanna. We have already seen the extravagant fondness with 
which that princess, notwithstanding^ her occasional sallies of 

i'ealousy, doted on her young and handsome husband.(2) 
horn, the hour of liis departure she had been plunged in tne 
deepest dejection, sitting day and night with her eyes fixed on 
the ground in uninterrupted silence, or broken only by occa- 
sional expressions of petulant discontent. She refused all 
consolation, thinking only of rejoining her absent lord, and 
*' equally regai'dless," says Martyr, who was then at tlie court, 
" of herself, her future subjects, and her afliicted parents,"(3) 

On the 10th of March, 1503, she was delivered of her second 
son, who received the baptismal name of Ferdinand, in com- 
pliment to his grandfather. (4) ^No change, however, took pkce 

(1) Bynkcrshoek, Qnsest. Juris Publici, lib. 2, cap. 7- — Mably, Droit Ptib- 
lique, chap. 1. — Vattel, Droit des Gens, liv. 2, chap. 12.— Martens, Law of 
Nations, trans, book 2, chap. 1. Bynkershoek, the earliest of these writen, 
lias discussed the question with an amplitude, perspicuity, and faimesf, 
unsurpassed by any who have followed him. 

(2) Philip is known in history by the title of " the handsome,'* implyiuf 
that he was, at least, quite as remarkable for his personal qualities as his 
mental. 

(3) Opus Epist. cpist. 253.— Fcrrcras, Hist. d'Espag^ne, torn. vili. pp. 835— 
238. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 44. 

(4) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1603. — Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 45, 46. 
He was bom at Alcald dc Henaics. Ximcucs availed bimsdf of this drconu 
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I,™ the mind of the unfortunitte mother, who from thin time wa» | 
Mrbollf occapied with the project of returning to Flanders. An 
■*Tmtatioii to that effect, which she roueived from her huabnnd 
Ji tiiB mouth of November, determined her to undertake tho 
Ljonmev. at all hazards, notwithstanding the afleotionata re- 
noDBtranceE of the queen, who represented the impracticahili^ 
{ tmTermug' France, agitated, aa it then, was, with all th!a J 
•"^le of wnrlike preparation, or of venturing by sea at thia I 
mcnt and stormy season. I 

[One evening, while her mother was absent at Segovia, Joanna, 1 
^OBO resideaoe was at Medina del Campo, left Her apartment ' 
the oastle, aud aallied out, though in diehnbiUe, without 
— mdng her purpose to any of her atl«ndanta, They fol- 
, liowerer, and used every argument and entreaty to 
il on her to return, at least for the niglit, but witnout 
Mfoot; natil the bishop of Burgos, who had uhargo of her Jiouse- 
Wd, finding every other means inefl'ei^tual, was compelled to 
Iflon the toMe gates, in order to prevent her departure. 
* Che princess, thus thwarted in her purpose, gave way to the 
i_Mt vident indignation. She menaced the attendants with 
IB atmost vengeance for their diaohedienoc, and, taking her 
llltaon on the barrier; she obstinately refused to re-ei ' '' 
Hade, or even to put on any additional clothing, but n 
ioUud shivering on the spot till the foUowing mornina:. The 
wi Usliop, sorely embarrassed by the dilemma to which he 
brad himself reduced, of ofiunding the queen by complying 
tilh Qie mad humour of the prinoess, or the latter Htill more- 
If nust^igit, dispatched an express in all haste to Isabel^ 
fc^Kdnting her with tlie afi'air, and begging instructions hoil 
*iMooeed. 

Hie OTieen, who was staying, as has been said, at Segovia, 
WOotimy miles distant, alarmed at tho intelligence, sentths 
BU't otiusin, the admiral Henriqnez, together with the arch- 
Wtsp of Toledo, at once to Medina, and prepared to follow aB 
MudiefeoHo state of her health would permit. The efforts 
Ijfth ew eminent persons, however, were not mueh more auo- 
MUl tlion those of the bishop. All they could obtain from 
NKUia was, that she would retire to n miserable kitchen in' 
As neighbourhood during the night; whUe she peraitsted in 
WBg nei station on the barrier as Eoon as it was light; and 
grinned there, inunovable as a statue, the whole day. In 
m i^lorable state she was found by the queen oq her arrival ; 
ttt it was not witbout nreat difficulty tbat tho latter, with 
^ the deference liabitnolly paid her by her daughtei 
^' Mi Id obtain trom Jsabclls a permBnent eieuptlan fi-um times 
[Mrito ef^p which ta]b ]jriiiccl]f pRtronago wua tuat ralMJig up to fou 
K tt UwB^ pn:esdfinre with SiUamuica. tho jmr^piit " Athcnd lit 
* ^nmit ot ttin plux Umt preserved, wnd EtUI prgsorvF, for «u$ht - . . , . 
> tatOt of Uie R^al ialaA, in token ol theh' gntltu(hi.~ftDblet, VId* dt^J 
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oeeded in persnading: her to rctam to hor own apartments in 
the castle. These were the iirst unequivocal symptoms of that 
hereditary taint of insanity which had clouded the latter davi 
of Isahella's mother, and which, with a few brief interval, 
was to shed a deeper gloom over the long-protraoted existence 
of her unfortunate daughter. (1) 

The conviction of this sad infirmitv of the princess gave a 
shock to the unhappy mother scarcely less than that which 
she had formerly been called to endure in tho death of hu ■ 
children. The sorrows, over which time had had so littb 

Eower, were opened afresh by a calamity which naturally fiUed * 
er with the most gloomy forebodings for tho fate of her veo^ - 
whose welfare was to bo committed to such incompetent naiuB. ~ 
Tliose domestic griefs were still further swelled at this time hj - 
the death of two of her ancient friends and counsellors, Jnaa 
Chacon, adelantado of Murcia,(2) and Gutierre de Cardenaii ' 
grand commander of Leon. (3) They had attached themselTCB 
to Isabella in the early part oi her life, when her fortunes wort 
still under a cloud ; and they afterwards reaped the requital of 
their services in such ample honours and emoluments as royil 
ffratitude could bestow, and in the full enjoyment of her oonfl- 
dencc, to which their steady devotion to her interests well 
entitled them. (4) 

But neither the domestic troubles which pressed so heavily 
on Isabella's heart, nor tho rapidly declining state of her own 
health, had power to blunt the enerffies of her mind, or lessen 
the vigilance with which she watched over the^ interests of her 
people. A remarkable proof of this was given in the autumn of 
the present year, 1503, when the country was menaced with an 
invasion from France. 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 268.— Zurita, Hist, del "Rey Hemaiid0> 
torn. i. lib. 6, cap. 56. — Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 46. 

(2) *' Espejo de bondad,'* mirror of virtue, as Oviedo styles this cavalier. 
He was always much regrardcd by the sovereigns, and the lucrative post of 
contador mayor, which he filled lor many years, enabled him to acqubeia 
immense estate, 50,000 ducats a year, without imputation on his honesty.— 
Quincuapenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 2. 

(3) The name of this cavalier, as well a.s that of his cousin Alonso de 
Cardenas, pn^nd master of St. James, have become familiar to us in the 
Cranaduic war. If Don (Jutierre made a less brilliant figure than the latter, 
he acquired, by means of his hitimacy with the sovereigns, and Ins personal 
quaUties, as ;^eat weight in the rtiyal councils as any sun}ect in the kingdom. 
** Nothing of miy importance," says Oviedo, "was done without his advice.** 
lie was raised to the important posts of comcndador de Leon, and contador 
mayor, which last, hi the words of the same author, "made its possessor 
a jsccond king over the public trcasiuy." lie left large estates, and more than 
five thousand vassals. \\\a eldest son was created duke of Maqueda. — Quin- 
cuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quhic. 2, dial. 1. — Col. dc Ccd. torn. v. No. 162. 

(4) Peter MartjT, Opus Kj)ist. cpist. 255.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 45.— 
For some lurther acccmnt of these individuals, see tlie note in p. 331 of voLL 
Martj-r thus panegyrises the q\ieen's fortitude under her accumuls^bed sor- 
rows. "Sentit, licet constantissima sit, et suqra fcemiuam prudens, hM 
aJa;>as fortunsc stcvientis regina, ita conciissa fluctibus undique, vduti vaiti 

rupee, maria'm medio." — Opua Ev\st.\oc. clt 
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The ^ole Frenoh nation had shared the indig^iatiqn of Lotus 

the Twelfth at the mortifying result of his enterprise against 

Naples ; and it answered his call for supplies so promptiy and 

liberally, that, in a few months after the defeat of Ccrignola, ho 

was able to refirome operations on a more formidable scale than 

France had witnessed for centuries. Three large armies were 

raised ; one to retrieve affairs in Italy ; a second to penetrate 

into Spain by the way of Fontarabia ; and a third to cross into 

Bomssillon, and get possession of the strong post of Salsas, the 

key of the mountain- passes in that quarter. Two fleets wero 

also equipped in the ports of Genoa and Marseilles, the latter of 

irhich was to support the invasion of lloussiUon by a descent 

(ft the coast of Catalonia. These various corps were intended 

to act in concert, and thus, by one grand simultaneous move- 

ment, Spain was to be assailed on three several points of her 

territory. The results did not correspond with themagnili- 

eenoe of the apparatus. (1) 

The army destined to march on Fontarabia was placed under 

ihe command of Alan d'Albret, father of the king of Navarre, 

akoffi the frontiers of whose dominions its route necessarily lay. 

Fmunand had assured himself of the favourable dispositions of 

liiis prince, the situation of whose kingdom, more than its 

strength, made his friendship important ; and the lord d*Al- 

bet, whether from a direct understanding with the Spanish 

iKmoroh, or fearful of the consequences which might result to 

jui son mim the hostility of the latter, detained the forces 

intnuted to him so long among the bleak and barren fastnesses 

of the mountains, that at length, exhausted by fatigue and 

tmt of food, the army melted away without even reaching the 

enemy's borders. (2) 

The force directed against Roussillon was of a more formi- 
dable character. It was commanded by the mar^chal de llieux, 
a brave and experienced officer, though much broken by ago 
and bodily innrraities. It amounted to more than twenty 
thousand men. Its strength, however, lay chiefly in its num- 
bers. It was, with the exception of a few thousand lans(uie- 
nets under William de laMarck,(3) made up of the arrit^re-oau 

(1) Gamier, Hist, de Franco, torn. v. pp. 405, 4o6.— Fcrreras, Hist. (V£s- 
pigne, torn. viii. pp. S35— 238. — Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. i. pp. 300, 301. — 
Honolres de La I'reraoillc, chap. 19, apud Pctitot, Collection des Memoircs, 
tuoLxir. 

(X} Alcson, Annalcs dc Navarra, torn. v. pp. iio — 112. The king of Navarre 
mmlsed to oppose the pasisa^e of tlic French, if attempted, throufch his 
Aominions; and, in order to obviate any distrust on the part of Ferdinand, 
teat his daughter Morgraret to reside at the court of Castile, as a pledge for 
hU fldeUty.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espnene, torn. viii. p. 235. 

\3) Yonngcr brother of Robert, iliird duke of Uouillon (D' Anton, Hist, de 
I^fB XII. part 2, pp. 103, 186). The reader will not confoiuid him with his 
ivmiesake, the famous "boar of Ardennes,"— more limiiliar to us now in the 
PBfes of romance than history, — who perished ignominiously some twenty 
5ian before this period, in 1484, not in fight, but by the hands of the common 
executioner at Utrecht.— Duclos, Hist, dc Louis XI. torn., u. p. ^7^. 
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of the IdnKdom, v^ii Qie midisoiplined "'W*'' tttm ilie gtitt 
lovma of Lutgnedoc. "Wltli this nnmeKius array therwaol 
maisliEil eutend Eonssillon without opposition, and eat dawn 
before Balsas on the 16thof Septembe)', 1603. 

The old oastle of SaUaH, wnioli had been oairicd without 
Much diffionlty by the French in the preceding war, had bean 
put in a. defeneible cimdition at the commencement oF tha 
present, under the superintendence of Pedro Navarro, althougli 
the repairs were not yet wholly completed. Ferdinand, on ttto 
approach of the enemy, had thrown a thoueaud picked men 
into the place, which was well Tiotualled and provided for i 
aie^re ; while u ooipa of six thausaod woe placed under hii 
cousin, Don Frederic de Toledo, duke of Alva, with ordento 
take up a, position in the neighbouihood, where he might wfttol 
the movements of the enemy, and annoj him as far as poBsiblti 
by cutting off his sapp]ieE.(l) 

Fetdinand, in the mean while, lost no time in enfondBK Mm 
thronghoutuie kingdom, with, which he might advanoetoflB 
relief of the beleaguered fortreaa. While thna Doen^xA, hi 
received anch aooonnts of tlie qneen'i indisposition aa lodsnl 
him to quit Arafran, where he iJien was, and hasten bTivpUl ' 

i'oumByB t« Castiie. The accounts were probably exagganal, ' 
le found no cause for inunediate alarm on hie amnl: HI 
Isabella, ever ready to soorifice her own inblinati<HU teA» 
public weal, persuaded him to return t« the soene of opentiOHi 
where his presence at this juncture was so importiuit. For- 
getting her illness, she made the most unwearied efforts fbt 
assembling troops without delay to support her husband. Tit 
grand constable of Castile was commissioned to raise lerict 
through every part of the kingdom, and the principal nolnlibr 
flocked in with their retainers from the fartnestprovinoes, ill 
eaifor ta obey the call of their beloved mistress. Tnns strength- 
ened, Ferdinand, whose head-quarters were establlBhea at 
Oirona, saw himself in less than a month in possession of a 
force which, including the supplies of Arogon, amounted to ten 
or twelve thousand horse, and three or four times that nnmber 
of foot. Ho no longer delayed his march, and about the middla 
of Ootoher put hia army in motion, propoaintt to effect a jima- 
tion with the duke of Alva, then lying before Perpignan, at a 
few leagues' distance from Salsas.(2) 

11) Oonzalo A701S, C&pltan de la GaBTdlB R«l, Cutu ■! Her Dm Tkr- 
nsnda (Mndrld. 1791), csiU g.— Aleinn, AmuOeB de NftvKn, bm. t. m. IH 
113.— Qamler, Hist, deFnmce, tom. v. p. 407.— ZurtCa. Analca, torn. t. U.j 

Keyee CiUUccs. MS. cap. m, m.—Cubiiel, Atulea, HS. sGo ItOl.— In- 
•foval, Kitt, delEmp. Corlosv. tDiii.i, p. s,— Col. ds Okulu, tom. LHo-ir. 
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BTsabella, who WfLj at Segovia, was made aonuainted by regular 
(sea irith erery movement of the army. She no sooner 
...d its departnre from Girona than she waa filled with, dis- 
itade at the prospect of a speedy eneoimter with the enemy, 
»B defeat, whatever glory it might reflect on her own armn, 
d be pnTohased only at tae expense of Chiistian blood. Shs 
'n earnest terms to her husband, requesting him not to 

a enemies to despair by closing up uieir retreat to their 

1 land, but to leave vengieonce to Him to whom alone it 
— rf. She passed herdaya, together with horwhole house- 
^ n fniifing and continual prayer ; and, in the fervour of 
B jdouB zeal, jiersonally visited tho several religioua houKes 
EtSe city, distributing alma among tbeir holy inmates, and 
Vtloriog them humbly to supplicate the Almighty to avert iho 
"ng ealamitv.(lj 
cajers of tfie devout queen and her court found favour 

javen.(2) King- Ferdinand reached Ferpignan on the 

k of October ; and on. that same night the French marshal, 
"ag himself unequal to the rencontro with the combined 
_s of Bpain, broke up his oamp, and, setting fire to his 
J, began his relieat towords the frontier, hnving consumed 
1^ six weeks since iirst opening trenches. Ferdinand pressed 
leou his flying enemy, whose rear sustained some annoyance 
ntiie Spanish ijiRefes, in its passage through tlie defiles of the 
~"", The retreat, however, was conducted in too good order 
W any material loss to be inflicted on the French, who 
__.Jed at length in sheltering themselves under the cannon 
Sarbonne, up to whioh place taey were pursued by their vio- 
ls foe. Several places on the frontier, as Leooate, Palme, 
__n, Roquefort, aud others, were abandoned to the Spaniards, 
gpiilaf^d them of whatever was worth carrying off; with- 
: anj violence, however, to tho persons of ^e inhabitants, 
nn, DS a Christian population, if ne are t« believe Martyr, 
dtnand refused even to make prisoners. (3) 

na present at all its operotlDnB.-'Pref- ad Qirtas dcArorai and 
-jO, Bthl. Hdv. tarn. i. p, SSI . 

BT Mor^r, Opns £|dBt. eplit. 303. Thfl loynl captain Ajoea uhows 

.rfUili Chnatiiui leln. He condiulM cne of his iBlteis witb pnyliis, 
BtitQCET^Ly. "tbjittbP Almighty woDld be pleased tu luTu^ir leu 

fata the boirts or the bothbIbbb, and incite them to cliirtiBeMi* 

Ihllie imnii) Preneh, nnilMrtp thcmnrthorUl-i^jtten posseuloni, wUcb, 

lA tti^codfen, S3 well oa those of tbrlr rojtbful mid loving auttlerU."— 
" HpeHtianinhlaCBrtaB, carta fl. P.M. 
■■ iglttir BonctiE rejina rellBinBununqiio sc virBiiium prtcM 
n>." IPeCFr Moclyr. Opu> f.pist. cplst. 283.; The learned 
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—Peter Mortfr, Oput KpiKt. epiat, 36*. 
laldez, Rcycfi CatdIlcoa,M.S.cag. It^. — 
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The Spanish monorcli made no attempt to retain these acqiii- 
sitions ; out, haying dismantled some of the towns which offioed 
most resistance, returned loaded with the spoils of yictoxy to 
his own dominions. " Had he heen as g:ooa. a general as he 
was a statesman," says a Spanish historian, *' he mix ht have 
penetrated to the centre of France." (1) Ferdinand^ noweTBr, 
was too prudent to attempt conquests which could only be 
maintained, if maintained at all, at an infinite expense of Dlood 
and treasure. He had sujQicicntljr vindicated his honour hj 
meeting his foe so promptly, and dnving him triumphantly oyer 
the horder ; and he preferred, like a cautious prince, not toziak 
all he had gained hy attempting more, hut to employ^ lus pre- 
sent successes as a vantage-ground for entering on negotiatioB, in 
which at all times he placed more reliance than on the sword. 

In this, his good star still further favoured him.' The armada 
equipped at so much cost hy the French king at Marseilles, had 
no sooner put to sea, than it was assailed hy furious tempesls, 
and so far crippled, that it was ohliged to return to port without 
even effecting a descent on the Spanish coast. 

These accumulated disasters so disheartened Louis the Twelftiif 
that he consented to enter into negotiations for a suspension of 
hostilities ; and an armistice was nnally arranged, through the 
mediation of his pensioner Frederic, ex-xing of l^aples, hetveeQ 
the hostile monarchs. It extended only to their hereditary 
dominions ; Italy and the circumjacent seas hein^ still left open 
as a common arena, on which the rival parties mi^ht meet» and 
settle their respective titles by the sword. This truce, first 
concluded for live months, was subsequently prolonged to three 
years. It gave Ferdinand what he most needed, leisure, and 
means to provide for the security of his Italian possessions, on 
which the dark storm of war was soon to burst with tenfold 
fury. (2) 

11. — Ovicrto, Quincuagcnafi, MS. dial, dc Dcza. Peter Martyr seems to ha« 
shared none of Isabella's scruples in reg:ard to bringing: the enemy to battk 
On the contrary, he indulges in a most (luerulous strain of sarcasm a^ust the 
Catholic king: for his remissness iu this particular. " Quarc cliicesccnte die 
motiiti nostri de Gallorum discessu ad eos, at scro, concurrerunt. Rex Per 
))iniani agebat, ad millia passuum sex uon brevia, uti nosti. Propterca sern id 
actum, veuit concitato cursu, at scro. Ad hostes itiir, at sero. Ccruuut hos- 
tinm acics, at scro, at a longc. Distabant jam milliaria circitor duo. Ergo 
st'ro Phry{>:es sapueriuit. Cujus hue culpa, tu scrutator aliunde ; mca est, ii 
ncscis. Maximam dedit ea dies, qua! est, si ucscls, calendarum Novembiiiua 
scxta, Ilispanis i^omiuiam, et aliquando jacturam iUis parict collachrymau- 
dam." — Letter to the cardinal of Santa Cruz, epist. 2G2. 

(1) Aleson, Annales do Navarra, torn. v. p. 113. Oviedo, who was present 
ill this campaign, seems to have been of the same opinion. At least he «nys, 
" If the kmg had pursued vigorously, not a lYenchman vroiUd have lived to 
carry back the tidings of defeat to his own land." If we arc to bdievu him, 
l-'erdinand desisted from the pursuit at the earnest cutreaty of Bishop Deu, 
liis confessor.— Quincuagenas, MS. 

(2) Zurita, Auales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 55.— Abarca, Reyes deAragon, tom.lL 
rey M, cap. 13, sec. 11.— Peter Martyr, Opus Ei)ist. epiat. 2C-I. — r.n ^i | ^yq, Hii> 
torias, tom, i. cap. 17.— Garibay, CompcndiOi tom. ii. lib. iQj cap. 16.— MicUi* 
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Iho nniiu'kuiate Frederic, wko had been drawn from his 

S to take part in these negolinlinns, died in the rollowia^ 
is singular that tho lost act of liia oolitieal liie 
hare been to mediate a peace betw(«n the domiiiions of 
. . _jituohs who had united to strip hitn. of his own. 
The lesolts of this campaign were as hcnouriLble to Spain oa 
disash^ns and humiliating' to Louis tbe Twelfth, 
.^ jeen hia arms bolSed on every point, and all Ma 
appiuiatas of fleets and armies dissolved, as if by en- 
' in leas time than it had been preparing. The 

uooBss of Spain may no doubt be ascri&Bd, in a &»- 

... jle deRree, to the impreved organisation and thoronpjh. 

.ipline introduced by the aoTerei^a into the national roilitia 

(£e close of tho Moorish war, without which it would haye 

scarcely possible to concentrate so promptly on a distant 

BOoh llLT^ masses of men, all weU eq^uipped and tiained 

Mtive Bemce. So soon was the nation colled to feel the 

„i!t ef these wise provisions. 

Snt the results of the oampajgn are, after ail, less worthy of 
"'"'"" as iadioating tlie resources of the country, than bb evi- 
of a pervadins patriotic feeling-, which oomd alone males 

.available. Instead of the narrow local jeslonaiBs 

. long estranged the people of the separate pro- 

IM, and more especiaily those of the rival states of Ars^^ui 
Castile, from one another, thei'e had been gradnally raised 
a common national sentiment, lilie that linitting togethei 
ONutituentparta of one great oommonwealth. At the first 
an of inTaaion on the frontier of Ai'agon, the whole ertent <d 
eester kingdom, from the green valleys of the Guadalquivir 
)to tiw rocky fastnesses of the Asturiaa, responded to the oall, 
lb that of a oommon coUntry, sending forth, as we have seen, 
aims of warriors to repel the foe, and roll back the tide of 
Don his own land, what a contrast did all this present to 
Id and parsimonions hand witli which the nation, thirtj 
r-_ heloro, dealt out its supplies to King John the Second, 
ndinaad's father, when he was left to cope sin gle-honded with 

._!._• ^gj, ^j Fjianoij in ty^ very quarter of Houaailion. 

, . consequence of the glorious union, whieh brought 

Mker the patty and hitherto diecordont tribes of the renin- 
n under the some rule ; and, by creating common interesta 
dut huinonious priuoiplo of action, was silently preparing 
«Si for oonstitnting one great nation— one and indivisiDle, aa 
"" "* ' bynature. 
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Those who havb not thenuehres had occaakm to panoa talitariotl InqttdMb 
will scarcely imagine on what loose gronnds the greater part ot tbm iiaiiiilia 
is to be built. With the exception of a few kadmg onmnca, ttMsre la soeka 
mass al inconsistency and contradiction in the details, even ot confeeaqwiHkib 
that it seems almost as hopeless to seize the tme aspect of any poitlailar a|a 
as it would be to transfer to the canvas a fsithftil likeneaa of an IndtvkUialiht 
a description simply of his prominent features. 

Much of the difficulty might seem to be remored, now that we an ontbe 
luminous and beaten track of Italian history; but, in fltct, the Tialon Is nllMr 
dazzled than assisted by the numerous cross lights thrown orer the pafli, wA 
the injanitely various points of view firom whidbk evexy olject Is Kiiil ii mil sW i 
Besides the local and party prejudices which we had to encounter In the oob- 
temporary Spanish historians, we have now a host <rf national pveSndloes, not 
less unfavourable to truth; while tiie remoteness <rf the scene of action neces- 
sarily begets a thousand additional inaccnrades in the go ssiping andcredoloiis 
chroniclers of France and Spain. 

The mode in which public negotiations were conducted at tills period inter- 
poses still further embarrassments hi our search after truth. Tliey wae 
regarded as the personal concerns of flie sovereign, in which the nation at hofe 
had no right to interfere. They were settled, like the rest of his private alftlBi 
under his own eye, without the participation <rf any other farandi of the gonn- 
ment. They were shrouded, therefore, under an impenetrable aecreqr* wtUk 
permitted such results only to emerge into light as suited tlie monardi. £vei 
these results cannot be rdied on as Anrnishing the tarue key to the intentknsof 
the parties. The science of the cabinet, as then practised, authorised sndia 
^stem of artifice and shameless duplidty as great^inq>aired the creditof ttost 
official documents which we are accustomed to regard as the surest fbondattoM 
of history. 

The only records whidi we can receive with Aill confidence are the pilnh 
correspondence <rf contemporaries, which, firom its veiynataxe, la eacenpt ftini 
most ci the restraints and afBectations incident more or less to eveiy wak 
destined for the public eye. Such communications, indeed, come like tnevolet 
of departed years ; and when, as in Martyr's case, they proceed from one whose 
acuteness is combined with singular opportunities for observation, ttieyaie 
of inestimable value. Instead of exposing to us only the results, they taqrapcB 
the interior workings of the machinery, and we enter into idl tluB uUttag 
doubts, passions, and purposes which agitate the minds of the actors. Unfor- 
timately, the chain of correspondence here, as in similar cases, when notoriri- 
nally designed for historical uses, necessarily suffers firom occasional hnKi 
and interruptions. The scattered gleams which are thrown over themostpronl- 
nent points, however, shed so strong a light, as materially to aid us in groping 
our way through the darker and more perplexed passages of the stoiy. 

The obscurity which hang^s over the period has not been dispelled by tiUMB 
modem writers, who, like Varillas in his well-known work, " Politiqiie de 
Ferdinand le Catholique," affect to treat the subject philosophically, paying leH 
attention to facts than to their causes and consequences. These ingnioas 
persons, seldom willing to take things as they find them, seem to th^ that 
truth is only to be reached by delving deep below the surface. In this a e aich 
after more profound causes of action, they r^ect whatever is natural and 
obvious. They are inexhaustible in coT\jecturcs and fine-spun conduslODS, 
inferring quite as much from what is not said or done, as from what is. In 
short, they put the reader as completely in possession of their hero's thon^its, 
on all occasions, as any professed romance writer would venture to do. AH 
this may be very agreeable, and to persons of easy faith very satisfactoiy; but 
it is not history, and may well remind us of the astonishment somewhera 
expressed by Cardinal de Rctz, i^ the assurance of those who, at a distanot 
f^om the scene of action, pretended to lay open all the secret springs of polky, 
of which he himself, though a principal party, was ignorant. 

No prince, on the whole, has sufflered mate from these unwarrantaldeUberCief 
thsui Ferdinand the Catholic. HVs Te^wtaJ&cni tott shrewd policy suggests t 
ready key to whatever is mysterious an^ cAJacrwSaa \sv«E^^&Rsik^«\xOB!&5Bamm> 
ment: whUe it puts writers like GaSWatei aa^L N«ga»» «roj»^ «iv>(te'wak > 
after the most secret and subtle BO\ac«a oi ^ctosm, ^ M ^eBsofe-^wi^sKi^ 
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' mon to be detected than readily meets the eye. Inytcad of jndgfng 
Urn bj the general rales of human conduct, every thhif'' is referred to deep-laid 
■tntegem; no allowance is nuulc f(nr the ordinary dLsturbinp: forces, the pas- 
dons and CfumaWes of life ; every action proceeds with the some wary calcu- 
tatfon tliat regulates the mores apon«a chess-board ; and thus a character of 
oonsammate aitiflce is built up, not only unsupported by historical evidence, 
bet in manHipst contradiction to the principles of our nature. TIic part of our 
laUect embraced in the present cluster has long been debatable RTound 
bd^veen llie French and Spanish Idstorians; and the obscurity which hangs 

over it baa ftamiabed an ample range tor speculation to the class of writf^ 

•boTt aUndcd to, which tb^ have not Cciiled to improve. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

niUAV WABS.— C01!rJ)ITI0N OP ITALY.— FBENCH AKD SPAIfflSH 

ASMIES ON THE GABIGLIANO. 

1503. 

Hdndiobr State of Italy— Great Prcparattons of Louis— Gonsolvo repulsed 
bdSon Gaeta— Armies on the Gerigliano— Bloody Passage of the Bridge — 
Aniioiis Sxpectatiton of Italy— Critical Situation of the Spaniards— Gon- 
■Ivo's Reaolation— Heroism of Farcdcs and Bayard. 

Ws must now turn our eyes towards Italy, where the sounds of 
war, which had lately died away, were again heard in wilder 
diMonanoe than ever. Our attention, hitherto, has heen too 
exdiuiTely directed to mere military manoeuvres, to allow us 
to dwell much on the condition of this unhappy land. Tho 
dreuy progress of our story, over fields of hlooa and battle, 
Kfjbt naturally dispose the imagination to lay tho scene of 
uhon in some rude and savage age ; an age at best, of feudal 
Wnrism» when the energies of the soul could he roused only by 
fte fierce din of war. 

Far otherwise, however; the tents of the hostUe armies were 
low pitched in the bosom of the most lovely and cultivated 
i^ions of tho globe, ii^abitcd by a peoplo w}io had carried 
ne Tarions arts of policy and social hfe to a degree of cxcol- 
lenoe elsewhere xmKnown ; whose natural resources had been 
togmented by all the appliajices of ingenuity and industry ; 
vhose cities were crowded with magnificent and costly works 
of public utility ; into whose ports every wind that blew wafted 
the rich freights of distant climes; whose thousand hills 
were covered to their very tops with tne golden labours of the 
imsbandman ; and whose intellectual development showed 
itielfiiot only in a liberal scholarship far o\it8Wvppiitt\\i"a.\.Q?l 
ihear amtempomrJes, but in works of imagmodoix, wsSl ol^'^- 
gaat art m<ffe paridonlarly, which rivalled t^e >oe^^ ^"^^ ^"^ 
Matiqni^, The period before us, indeed, the ooixmvQiiB^Taft^\. ^i 
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the sixteenth centuxr, was that of their meridiaiL- spLendotdr, 
when Italian genios, oreakinff through the olopd which nad tem- 
porarily obsonred its early dawn, shone out in foil edSolgenoe; 
for we are now touching on the age of Maohiavelli, Ariostx^ 
and Michael Angelo, — ^the golden age of Leo the Tenth. 

It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to oontemplato 
without feelings of sadness the fate of such a countty^ thus sud- 
denly converted into an arena for the bloody exhibitions of the ' 
gladiators of Europe ; to behold her trodden underfoot hf tin 
very nations on whom she had freely poured the light of oiYili- 
sation ; to see the iierce soldiery of Europe, from the Danube to . 
the Tagus, sweeping like an army of locusts over her fieldi^ ] 
defiling her pleasant places, and raising tlie shout of battle» or ■ 
of brutal triumph, under the shadow of those monumiaiti of 
genius which have been the delight and des^dr of snooee^ng 
ages. It was the old story of the GK>ths and Yandals aoted over 
again. Those more refined arts of the cabinet on which tiie 
Italians were accustomed to rely, much more than on the swoid, 
in their disputes with one another, were of no avail agaioit 
these rude invaders, whose strong arm easily broke thzou^ tlifl 
subtile webs of policy which entangled the movements of Im 
formidable adversaries. It was the triumph of hrate force OTtf 
civilisation, — one of the most humiliating lessons bj which ]^ 
vidence has seen fit to rebuke the pride of human inteUeetQ.) 

The fate of Italy inculcates a most important lesson. With 
all this outward snow of prosperity, her political institutions htd 
gradually lost the vital principle which could alone give them 
stability or real value. The forms of freedom, indeed, in most 
instances, had sunk under the usurpation of some aspiring 
chief. Everywhere patriotism was lost in the most intense 
selfishness. Moral principle was at as low an ebb in xKrivato u 
in public life. The hands, which shed their liberal patranagB 
over genius and learning, were too often red with blood. Tne 
courtly precincts, which seemed the favourite haunt of tho 

(I) *' O pria si cora al del del mondo parte, 

Che I'acqua eigne, c '1 sasso orrido serra : 

O lieta sopra og^n* altra e dolce terra, 

Che '1 saperbo Appeimin scgfna e dipartc : 
Che val omai, se *1 buon popol di Marte 

Ti lascid del mar donna c de la terra ? i- 

Lc genti a te gi^ serve, or ti fan guerra, :^ 

E pougon man ne le tue trecde spartc. .'"" 

Lasso ! ni manca de* tuoi figli ancora, f^ 

Chi le pitl strane a te chiamando indeme 'r: 

La spada sua ncl tuo bel corpo adopre. / : 

Or son qucstc simili a 1' antich* opre ? 

O pur cosi pietate e Dio s'onora ? 

Ahi secol duro, ahi traligriiato seme." 

Uembo, Rime, Son. 108. 

Tills exquisite little lyric, inferior to none other >vhich had appeared on tti — 
same snbjcct since the '* Italia mia " of Petraorcb, was composed by fi^bo4 -^ 
(he period ot which yic qxc treatuxg. "^ 



n sty of brutish Bcnsuality; 

, whoBO station, exalted over 

it of every worldly potentate, should have raiaed him at least 

jve their grosser vices, was Bunk in the fooleat corruptions 

fiiat debase poor homau nature. Was it surprising then, that 
Sis tree, thus cankered at heart, with nil the goodly show 
tf blossoms on its brunohes, should have fallen beiore ths 
ilait, wfaioh now descended in such pitiless fury from the 
^nn tains ^ 
■s Sad there been an luvigoratinK national feeling, any com- 
ua principle of coalition among the Italian states ; had they, 
|i BUot, been trae to themselvea, they poescssed abundant 
nrces in their wealth, talent, and supenor science, to have 
Wed their soil from vialation. Unfortunately, while the 
.ar European states had been angmenting their strength 
slenlably by the consolidation of their scattered fragments 
e w^ole, those of Italy, in the abaenoe of some great 
point round which to roily, hud grown more and mors 
^ in their original disunion. Thus, without concert in 
, and destitute of the vivifying impulse of patriotic senti- 
they were delivered up to be the spoil and mockery of 

IB, whom in their proud langiiage they still despised as 

rborions; an impressive example of the impotenoe oi human 
i.Jiiiie, and of the inistability or human institutions, however 
LOildlent in themselves, when unaustained by public and piivata 
'4rtue.U) 
Iho ^cat powers who had now entered the lists, created 
""— ' — g^ interests in Italy, whioh broke up the old political 
ions. The conquest of Slilau enabled France to aaaum» 

control over the affairs of tbe country. Her recent 

IWOMM in Haples, however, had greatly loosened this authority f \ 
UfiuOEb ilorence and otier neighbouring states whioh lay ( 
Udar Ber colossal shadow, still roraainod true to her. Venice, I 
litdher usual crafty policy, kept aloof, maintaining e position, 
^neutrality between the bolligerenta, each of whom made the 
I JMrt pressing efforts b> secure so formidable an ally. 5he had, 
wwever, long since entertained a deep distrust of her French 
laghbour ; and although she would enter into no public en- 
gagements, she gave the Spanish minister every assurance of her 
oandly disposition towards his government. (2) She intimated 
. (1) nt pWloBopWe MaehiaveUi diawmed the troe cauies of the iBlamiUei, 
■falbt ni rr mitl iBia of hifi couiiO'^ ] w^icti he boa txponeil. viih more tbaa bte 
^mJ tvldaen Bud blttemesB uf HBrcafini. \u tbfl rnvtnth buuk el hiA ■■ Arts 

I) Lurenio Sobtce do Is Vega filled tlie port oF minister »t (ho republlo 
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-UaUj. Peter Martyr, , ... 

■"l«»liointmBnl, Dnlhe KTCmid d( his want of soholBIlhlp. "KecplmcBt 



M hone elegnltls line CemjieilHtc. Malulisem mmque iSnun. tv^^lAlaiAift. 
'■" — ■ ■- iiEUJgEfet, liDsatai, hic tanliun bubiq 'e^Vtuini ■^'^ — ' 
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thiB still more nnequiTooally by the supplies she had allowed Iier 
citizens to carry into Barletta during tne late oampaigfn, and by 
other iiidireot aid of a similar natnre during the present ; for all 
-which she was one day to bo called to a heavy reckoning by hsr 
enemies. 

The disposition of the papal court towards the French 
monarch was still less favourable ; and it took no pains to con- 
ceal this after his reverses in Naples. Boon after the def^t of 
Cerignola, it entered into correspondence with Gonsalvo de 
Cordova ; and although Alexander the Sixth refused to break 
openly with France, and sign a treal^ with the Spanish sore- 
reigns, he pledged himself to do so on tne reduction of Qaeta. In 
the mean time, he freely allowed the Ghreat Captain to raise 
such levies as he could in Home, before the very eyes of tiia 
French ambassador. So little had the inunense ooncesaiaDS of 
Louis, including those of principle and honour, availed to seoure 
the iidelitv of this treacherous ally.(l) 

With tne emperor Maximilian, notwithstanding repeated 
treaties, he was scarcely on better terms. That prince was oon- 
neoted with Spain by the matrimonial alliances of his family, 
and no less averse to France from personal feeling, which, wim 
the majority of minds, operates more powerfully than motiTei 
of state policy. He had, moreover, always regurded the oooa- 
pation of Muan by the latter as an infringement, in some 
measure, of his imperial rights. The Spanish government, avail- 
ing itself of these feelings, endeayourea through its minister, Don 
Juan Manuel, to stimulate Maximilian to the invasion of Lom- 
bardy. As the emperor, however, demanded, as usual, a liberal 
subsidy for carrying on the war. King Ferdinand, who was 
seldom incommoded by a superfluity of funds, prefeiied 
reserving them for his own enterprises, to hazarding them on 
the Quixotic schemes of his ally. But, although the negotia- 
tions were attended with no result, the amicable dispositions 
of the Austrian government were evinced by tho permission 
given to its subjects to serve under tho banners of Gonsalvo, 
where, indeed, as we have already seen, they formed some of his 
best troops. (2) 

culam novit ; prudcntcm esse alian, atquc inter ifcnaros litcrarum aatts oiite 
gnarum, Rex ipse inilii testatus est. Ciipissem tamen ego, qiue dixi." (Set 
the letter to the Catholic queen, Opus £i)ist. epist. 246.) The ofaijcctioiu have 
weight undoubtedly, the I^tiii being the common merlinm of diplomatic 
intercourse at that time. Martyr, who on his return through Venice flrom hli 
Egyptian mission, took charge for the time of the interests of Spain, ral^t 
])robably have been prevailed on to assume the difllculties of a diplomatic 
station tlierc himself. Sec also the note in page 1 70 of the present volame. 

(1) Zunta, Hist, del Roy Henuiudo, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 38, ^H.—Bcmbo^ 
Istoria Viniziana, tom. iii. lib. 6.— Daru, Hist, de Venisc, tom. iii. p. 947.— 
Ciuicdardini, Istoria, tom. i. lib. G, p. 311, ed. 1645.— fiuonaccursi, VHauiOt 
pp. 77. HI. 

^2) Zurit&t Hist, del Rey llcnvando, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 56.— Coze, HistoiTa 
the liouae of Austria (Londuu, i^^la no\. \. Ocksc^.^'^. 
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ll^nt vhile I^tuia the Twslftli drew ao little nuiatonoe from 

" i, the heartiness with which tho whule French people 

d into hii feeling at this crisis tnade him nearly indepen- 

_)Bt of it, and in on inoredibly short space of time placed him 

BK condition for reniuning operntions on a far more formidable 

letian before. The preoedinR failures in Italy he attributed 

B gwat degree to au over-weunine wjnfidonco in tlie supe- 

ffity of hie own troops, and hia negleot to support them with 

B BMessory TeintoroeniBntti and supplies. He uow provided 

j^nst Ibis by remitting loige sums to liome, and establishing 

"^^e mog'Hzines of groin and military stores there, under the 

.tions of commisaarieB, for the maintenance of the army. 

ptqiiipped without lose of time a lari^e armameat at Genoa, 

~'~t tie marquia of Saluzzo, for the relief of Gaeta, still 

_jaded tj; the Spaniards, lie obtaiued a. small supply of 

1 from his Italian allies, and subsidised a cor^9 of eighit 

nd Swiss, tho Etrength of his infantry ; while the re- 

sr of his army, comprehending a tine body of cavoliy, and 

BSt complete train of artillery probably in Europe, waa 

1 from his own dominions. VoluuteerR of the nighest 

It pre&aed forward to serve in an expedition to which they 

-lidentty looked for the Tiudioation of the national hononr. 

u (wmmand was intrusted to the marfohal do la Tremouille, 

Jeemed the best general in >'rance ; and the whole amount 

P Jane, exolnsire of that employed permanently in the 

"f, is variously computed from twenty to thirty thousand 






le monQi of July, the army was on its march across tho 

pluns of Lombardy, but, on rtaching Paima, the ap- 

.^.idplaaeofrendezvous for the HwiGsaudltolian mercenaries, 

Ubroaght to ahalt by tiding of an uidooked- for event, the 

~th of Pope Alexander tbe Sixth. Eoexpii'ed on the ISthot 

jurf, 1S03. at the ajje of aeventy-two, the victim, there is 

fjfittle doubt, of poison he had prepared for others: thus 

ng an infamous life by a death equally infamous. He was 

-in of undoubted talent, and nnoommon energy of character. 

■this powers were perverted to the worst purposes, and his 

pa vices 'werB unredeemed, if wo are to credit tlie report 

lliia moat respectable oontemporaries, by a single virtue. Id 

B &B papacy reached its lowest degradation. His ^ontifi- 

% however, was not without its use ; since that Proyidcnee, 

' h still educes good Irom evU, mode the scandal which it 
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occasioned to tlie Christiaii world a principal springy of fhe 
glorioos reformation. (1) 

The death of this pontiff occasioned no particnlar disquietude 
at the Spanish court, where his immoral life had heen viewed 
with undisg^sed reprobation, and made the subject of more 
than one pressing: remonstrance, as we have already seen. His 
public course had been as little to its satisfaction ; since, althongii 
a Spaniard by birth, being a native of Yalencia, he had placed 
himself almost wholly at the disposal of Louis the Tweuth, in 
return for the countenance afforded by that monaroh to the 
iniquitous schemes of his son, Caesar Borgia. 

xhe pope's death was attended with important consequences 
on the movements of the French. Louis favourite minister, 
cardinal d'Amboise, had lon^ looked to this event as opening to 
him the succession to the tiara. He now hastened to Italy, 
therefore, with his master's approbation, proposing to enforce 
his pretensions bjr the presence of the French army, placed, as 
it would seem, with this view, at his disposal. 

The army, accordingly, was ordered to advance towards 
Kome, and halt within a few miles of its gates. The conchye 
of cardinals, then convened to supply the vacancy in the pon- 
t^cate, were filled with indignation at this attem^ to overawe 
their election ; and the citizens beheld with anxiety the en- 
campment of this formidable force under their walls, antici- 
pating some counteracting movement on the part of the Gfreat 
Captain, which might involve their capital, already in a state 
of anarchy, in all the horrors of war. Gonsalvo, indeed, had 
sent forward a detachment of between two and three thousand 
men, under Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, who posted them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of the city, where they could ob- 
serve the movements of the enemy. (2) 

At length cardinal d'Amboise, yielding to public feeling, and 
the representations of pretended friends, consented to the 
removfu of the French forces from the neighbourhood, and 

(1) Carta de Gonzalo, Del Real, Gacta, 8 de Agrosto, 1503, MS.^-Baonae- 
corsi, Diario, p. 81. — Bembo, Istoria Viuiziana, lib. 6. The little ceremoajr 
with which Alexander's remains were treated while yet scarcely cold, iB the 
best commentary on the general detestation in which he was held. ** Lorsqoe 
Alexandre," says the pope's yuaitre dea c^^onies, *' rendit le dernier soupir, 
il n*y avait dans sa chambre que r6v6que de Rieti, le dataire et qaelqiiei 
polefreniers. Cette chambre fut ausit6t pill6e. La face du cadavre devint 
noire ; la langue s'cnfla au point qu'elle remplissait la bou<^e qui resta 
ouvcrte. La bi(^re dans laqaelle il fallait mettre le corps se troava trop petite; 
on I'y enfon9a k coups dc poings. J^s restes du pape insult^s par ses domes- 
tiques furcnt portes dans I'dglise de St. Pierre, sans etre accompacin^ de 
pretres ni dc torches, et on les pla9a en dedans de la grille du dioenr poor ks 
d^rober aux outrages da la populace."— Notice de Bnrchard, i^ud Breqaifi7> 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblioth^que du Roi (Paris, 1707" 
1818), torn. i. p. 120. 

(2) Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 82.— Machiavelli, Legazione Prima a Roma, let. 1* 
3, et ai.— Bembo, Istoria Viniziana, torn. iii. lib. 6.— Ammirato, Istorie FlMto- 
tdne, torn. Hi, Jib. 28.— Zurita, Ai\a\ea,Xom.N.'^.^,cwe. vr» 
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.nsted for sacoess to his personal influence. He oyer-estimatcd 
s weight. It in foreign to onr porposo to detail the proceed- 
igs of ike reverend body thns convened to supplj'^ the chair of 
t Peter. They are displayed at full length by the Italian 
Titers, and must bo allowed to form a most edifying chapter in 
odesiastioal history. (1) It is enough to state, that, un the 
jeparture of the French, the sufi&agcs of tlic conclave fell on an 
tuian (Sept. 22), who assumed tne name of Pius the Third, 
nd who instifled the policy of the choice by dying in less time 
htn his oest friends had anticipated, — within a month after 
lis elevation. (2) 

lihenew vacancy was at once supplied by the election of 
Iplius the Second (Oct. 31), the bclLgcrcnt pontiff who mado 
ini tiara a helmet, and his crosier a sword. It is remarkable, 
that while his fierce, inexorable temper left him with scarcely 
a^ersonal friend, he came to the throne by the united suffi*ages 
of each of the rival factions of France, Spain, and, above all, 
Venice, whoso ruin in return, he made the great business of his 
nsUfiu pontificate. (3) 

No sooner had the game, into which cardinal d'Amboise had 
entered with such prospects of success, been snatched from his 
Slip by the superior address of his Italian rivals, and the 
cleotion of Pius the Third been publicly announced, than the 
Fienoh army was permitted to resume its march on Naples, 
ifter the loss — an irreparable loss, of more than a month. A 
itnL greater misfortune had befallen it, in the mean time, in 
the illness of Tremouille, its chief; wliich compelled him to 
XMun the command into the hands of the marquis of Mantua, 
aoltaliaji nobleman, who held the second station in the army. 
Ee was a man of some militarv experience, having fought m 
the Venetian service, and led tne allied forces, with doubtful 
endit indeed, against Charles the Eighth at the battle of 
Fomovo. His elevation was more acceptable to his own coun- 
trymen than to the French ; and in truth, however competent 
to ordinary exigencies, he was altogether unequal to the present, 
ia which he was compelled to measure his genius with that of 
ftegreatest captain of the age. (4) 

Ihe Spanish commander, in the mean while, was detained 

0) Guiociardmi, in particular, has related them with a circumstantiality 
vMdi ooidd sceurcelf have been exceeded by one of the conclave itself. — 
Uoria, lib. 6, pp. 316—318. 

CQ Bcmbo, Istoria Viniziana, lib. 6. — ^Amraimto, Istoric Florentine, torn. Hi. 
Qb. S8. The election of Pius was extremely gratcAil to Queen Isabella, who 
•MMd Te Demns and thanksgivings to be celebrated in the churches, for the 
Mpnhitmrnt of " so worthy a pastor over the Christian fold."— See Peter 
liii^rr, Opos Epist. epist. 2o5. 

(I) lUc^iayelli, Leg^one Prima a Roma, let. 6.— Bembo, Istoria Viniziana* 
Hb.7. 

(4) Gamier, Hist, de France, torn. v. pp. 435— 438.— Guicdardini, Istoria, 
Kb. 0, p. 310.— Bnonaccorsi, Diario, p. 83.— St. Gelais, Hist, de Louys XII« 
p. 173. 
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before the strong post of Gaeta, into which Ives d'Aldg 
thrown himself, as already noticed, with the fdgitiyes fi 
field of Cerignola, where he had been subsequently reinfoi 
fonr thousand additional troops under the marquis of 8 
From these circumstances, as well as the great strength 

glace, GonsalYO experienced an opposition, to which of 
ad been wholly unaccustomed. His exposed situation 
plains, under the guns of the city, occasioned the loss oi 
of his best men, and, among others, that of his friei 
Hugo de Cardona, one of the late victors at Seminara, w 
shot down at his side while conversing with him. At 
after a desperate but ineffectual attempt to extricate '. 
&om his perilous position, by forcing the nei|2:hbouring eo 
of Mount Orlando, he was compelled to retire to a grea 
tanoe, and draw oS his army to the adjacent village of 
lone, which may call up more agreeable associations 
rcMader's mind as the site of the Villa Formiana of Cicero 
this place he was still occupied with the blockade of 
when he received intelligence that the French had cros 
Tiber, and were in full march against him. (2) 

While Gonsalvo lay before Gaeta, he had oeen intent 
leciing such reinforcements as he could from every q 
The iHeapolitan division under Kavarro had already ioini 
as well as the victorious legions of Andrada from Oalabr 
strength was further augmented by the arrival of betw< 
and three thousand troops, Spanish, German, and '. 
which the Castilian minister, Francisco de lloxas, had Ic 
Kome ; and he was in daily hopes of a more importan 
sion from the same quarter, through the good offices 
Yenetian ambassador. Lastly, he had obtained some ad( 
recruits, and a remittance of a considerable sum of mon 
fleet of Catalan ships lately arrived from Spain. With i 
however, a heavy amount of arrears remained due to his 
In point of numbers, he was stiU far inferior to the enei 
computation swelling them higher than three thousanc 
two of them light cavalry, .and nine thousand foot 
strength of his army lay in his Spanish infantry, on 
thorough discipline, steady nerve, and strong attacnmen 
person, he felt he might confidently rely. In cavalry, a 
more in artiQery, he was far below the French ; which, t 
with his great numerical inferiority, made it impossible 
to keep the open country. His only resource was to get 

(1) Cicero's country seat stood midway between Gaeta and 1 
ancient Formise, about two miles and a half ftrom each. — (Cluve: 
Antiq. lib. 3, cap. 6.) The remains of his mansion and of his mausol 
still be discerned, on the borders of the old Appian Way, by the das 
credulous tourist. 

(2) Giovio, Vitse Illust. Vh^rum, fol. 258, 259.— Chr6nica del Gran 
Jib. 2, cap. 95.— Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. ig.— Peter Martyr, Op 
epist. 26 I 
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strong poaition which Iny in tlieir route, 

in them, till the nrrival of further rein- 

lenta should enahle Mm to face them on moro ei^ual termi. 

deep stream of the Satigliana preseBted such a liue of 

iM aa he wanted.(l) 

■ e flth of October, therefore, the Great Captain hroke np 

Sat CasttfUonc, and. abandoning- the whole region north 
oriRliano to the enemy, atrouk into the inbirior of the 
, and took post at San Qormano, a strong ploco on the 
da of the river, oovored by the two fortrossea of Monte 
2} and Bocoa Secoa. Into this last he threw a body of 
ned men under Yillalba, and waited oalinly the approaoh 
16 enemy, 

wae not long- before the columns of the latter were descried 
nil march on Fonto Corvo, at a lew miles' distance only, on 
opposite side of the Chirigliaiio. After a brief halt there, 
f traversed the bridge beiorc that place, and advanoed con- 
BtJT forward in the eipeotation of eneoimtering littlore- 
noe from a foe so much their inferior. In this thsy wero 
I mistaken; the gorriaon of Hocca Sccca, against which 
directed their arms, handled them so roughly, that, after 
lin endeavouring ' .11-. 

the moniuis oi 
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iS of Fondi, he dcEcended nearly ta the mouth of 
j(}srisliano, the site, as commonly supposed, of the ancient 

116.(4) The place was covered by a fortress called the 

' the Garigheno, ocuupied by a emaU Spanish garrison, 
: some resistance, but Hurrendcrcd on Qeiti^ permitted 
ont with the honours of war. On rejoining their 
an under GonsalTO, the latter were bo much incensed 

CWt> dd Onui CbpHui, Del Rcnl, Gaels. S i!e Asnstd. UOS. MS.— 
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that the garrison should have yielded on any terms, instead o! 
dying on their posts, that, falling on them, with their pikes, 
they massacred tlicm all to a man. Gonsalvo did not think 
proper to punish this outrage, which, however shockincf to his 
own feelings, indicated a desperate tone of resolution, which he 
felt he should have occasion to tax to the utmost in the present 
exigency. (1) 

The ground now occupied hy the armies was low and swampy, 
a character which it possessed in ancient times ; the marshes 
on the southern side being supposed to he the same in whidi 
Marius concealed himself from ms enemies during his proscrip- 
tion. (2) Its natural humidity was greatly increased, at this 
time, by the excessive rains, which began earlier, and with 
much more violence than usual. The French position was 
neither so low, nor so wet, as that of the Spaniards. It had the 
advantage, moreover, of being supported by a weU-pcopled and 
friendly country in the rear, where lay the large towns of Fondi, 
Itri, and Gaeta ; while their fleet, under the admiral Pr§jan, 
which rode at anchor in the mouth of the GarigHano, might be 
of essential service in the passage of the river. 

In order to efiect this, the marciuis of Mantua prepared to 
throw a bridge across, at a point not far from Trajetto. He 
succeeded in it, notwithstanding the swollen and troubled con- 
dition of the waters, (3) in a few days, under cover of the 
artillery, which ho had planted on the bank of the river, and 
which, from its greater elevation, entirely commanded the 
opposite shore. 

The bridge was constructed of boats belonging to the fleet, 

(1) Clir(5nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 107.— Giovio, Vita Mogni Gon- 
salvi, fol. 263. 

(2) The marshes of Mintumse lay between the city and the mouth of the 
Liris. — (Cluverius, Ital. Antiq. lib. 3, cap. 10, sec. 9.) The Spanish anny 
encamped, says Guicciardini, " in a place called by lAvy, from its vichiity to 
Sessa, Aqua Sinuessanee, being perhaps the marshes in which Marios bid 
himself."— (Istoria, lib. 6.) The historian makes two blunders in a breath. 
Ist. AqucB Sinuessanee was a name derived not from Sessa, the ancient Sucssa 
Aurunca, but from the adjacent Sninessa, a town about ten miles south- 
east of Mintumaj.— (Comp. Livy, lib. 22, cap. 14 j and Strabo, lib. 5, p. 223.) 
2nd. The name did not indicate marshes, but natural hot springs, paiticnlarij 
noted for their salubrity. " Salubritate harum aquarum," says Tadtos, in 
allusion to them (Annales, lib. 12) j and Pliny notices their medicinal pro- 
perties more explicitly. — Hist. Naturalis, lib. 31, cap. 2. 

(3) This does not accord with Horace's character of the Garig:Iiano, the 
ancient Liris, as the "tacitumus amnis" (Carm. lib. i. 30), and still less with 
that of Silius Italicus : — 

" Liris qui fontc quieto 

Dissimulat cursnm, et nullo mutabilis imbre 
Fcrstringit tacitas gemmanti gurgite ripas." 

Punica, lib. 4. 
Indeed, the stream exhibits at the present day the same soft and tranqdl 
aspect celebrated by the Roman poets. Its natural character, however, wM 
entirely changed at the period befotc \3is, m CQVksetv^cnce of the unexampled 
hvaviness and duration ottlie &ut\mma\iaxn.'&. 



nrngly secured together, and oovcred with plonks. The work 
' ig oonipleted, on the 6th of NoTcmber the army advanced 
n the hridgo, supported by snoh a lively cannonade from the 
-Juries along the shore, as made all resistance on the part of 
e Spuninrds ineffectual. The impetuosity with which the 
jencn rushed forward was such as to drive oaok tho advanced 
Bard of their enemy, which, eivinc way in, disorder, retreated 
n the main tody. Before the confusion eonld extend ftirther, 
ionsalvo mounted ii la gineta, in tbe manner of the light 
n^ry, lode through the brciken ranks, and, rallying the 
^^Bitivea, quickly brought them to order. Navarro and 
ndrada at the same time led np the Spanish infantry, and 
In whole column chai^g furioualy ajfoinst the Frenob) 
^^^~" ailed them to falter, and at length to fall back on the 
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strangle now became desperate ; officers and Boldicrs, 

hjne and foot, mingling tocether, and lighting hand to hand, 
%i& all tbe ferocity kindled by close personal combat, Soma 
Jfen trc>dden under the feet of the cavalry, manf more were 
boed Erom the bridge, and the waters of the Qartghana were 
" with men and horaes, borne down by the current, and 
_jig in vain to gain the shore. It was a oonteat of mere 
, atrenfsth and courage, in which skill and superior toctioti 
of little avail. Among those who most distinguished 
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if little avail. Among tnose wbo most distinguished 

—jlvea, the name of the noble Italian Fahrizio Colonna is 

icularly mentioned. An heroic action is recorded, also, of a 

on of inferior rank, a Spanish alferez, or stondard-hearor, 

ed lUescas. The right hand of this man was shot away by 

nin nn.hn.ll . As a comrade was roiEing up the fallen 

donn, the gallant ensign resolutely grasped them, exclaioi- 

ne 'Uiat "he had one hand still left." At the same time, 

MffiLng B scarf round the bleeding stump, he took his place 

t Uu ranks as before. This brave deed did not go unre- 

Ivded, and a liberal pension was settled on him at Qonsolvo's ^k 

Dnring the beat of the mSUe, the guns on the French shore ^H 
td been entirety silent, since they could not be worked ^H 
Stbout doing as much mischief to their own men as to the ^| 
puiiards, with whom they were oloselj: mingled. But, as the 
Rucli gradually recoiled from their impetuous adversaries, 
tth bodies of the latter riiiihinff forward to support their 
Irance, necessarily exposed a uuuBidorahle length ot column to 
(8 range of the French cuds, which opened a galling lire on tbe 
iter estremity of the oridg^. Tho Hpaniarda, notwithatond- 
["theytiirew themselves mto the face of tho oannon," as the 
rqniBof Mantua eaokimed, "with as much. iiniiiraKKta«aiS. 
ir bodies had been made of air, instead of ftes^v d'ai'^Aooi" 
idthemaelns so much distressed hy this tcirftlVe&^e.'fittBS. 
were compeUed to Ml back ; andthe-van,tli\va\fc'i\.->iriOitfs*. 
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support, at length retreated in torn, abandoning* the bridge to 
the enemy. (1) 

This action was one of the severest which oooorred in these 
wars. Don Hueo de Moncada^ tho veteran of many a fight b]r 
land and sea, told Paolo Giovio, that "he had never felt him- 
self in such imminent penl in any of his battles as in thi8."(2) 
The French, notwithstanding they remained masters of the con- 
tested bridge, had met with a resistance which greatly dis- 
couraged them; and, instead of attempting to push their 
success further, retired that samo evening to their quarters on 
the other side of the river. The tempestuous weather, whieh 
continued with unabated fury, had now broken up the roadi, 
and converted the soil into a morass, nearly impraotioable fbr 
the movements of horse, and quite so for those of artillery, on 
which the French chiefly relied; while it interposed oom- 
paratively slight obstacles to the manoeuvres of inJuitry, 
which constituted the strength of the Spaniards. From a 
consideration of these circumstances, the French oommander 
resolved not to resume active operations till a change of 
weather, by restoring the roads, should enable him to do so with 
advantage. Meanwhile, he constructed a redoubt on the Spanish 
extremity of the bridge, and threw a body of troops into it in 
order to command the pass, whenever he should be disposed to 
use it. (3) 

While the hostile armies thus lajr facing each other, the ey«» 
of all Italy were turned to them, in anxious expectation of a 
battle which should finally decide the fate of Naples. Expresses 
were daily despatched from the French camp to Kome, whence 
the ministers of the different European powers transmitted the 
tidings to their respective governments. Machiavelli represented 
at that time the Florentine republic at the papal court, and his 
correspondence teems with as many floating rumours and specu- 
lations as a modem gazette. There were many French residents 
in the city, with whom the minister was personally acquainted. 
He frequently notices their opinions on the progn'ess of the war, 
which they regarded with the most sanguine confidence, as sore 
to result in the triumph of their own arms, when onoe fairly 
brought into collision with the enemy. The calmer and more 
penetrating eye of the Florentine discerns symptoms in tho 
condition of the two armies of quite a difierent tendency. (4) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 188.— Abarca, Reyes de Angon, 
torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 14. — Garibay, Compendio, torn. il. lib. 19, cap. l(J.— Peter 
Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 269.— Giovio, Vita lUust. Viromm, tol. SfiS— S84.— 
Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 22.— Machiavelli, Lcf^azionc Prima a Roma, let III 
Nov. 10 ; let. 16, Nov. 13 ; let. 17.— Chronica del Gran Capiton, lUi. 2, cap. HHI. 
— Gamier, Hist, de France, torn. v. pp. 440, 441. 

(2) Giovio, Vitee Illust. Vironun, fol. 264. 

(3) Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 6, pp. 327, 328. — Giovio, Vitsc lUust. Viroraa, 
fol. 262. — Machiavelli, Legazionc Prima a Roma, let. 29.— Gamier, Hii^d* 
France, torn. v. pp. 443—445. 

(4) Legazione Prima a Roma, let. Q>\Q,\%.~'tVv^'^^c«n!i^\v«bowed the mm 
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t teemed now otmoua tliat viotory must declare for that 
'j wMoh oonld test endure the hardships and privations <rf 
nt utnatioc. The local position of the SponiariiH waa 
,B unfiivoiirabla than that of tha enemy. Tbo Great 
.. . I, »OOTl_ after the affair of the bridge, had drawn off his 
M to a rising: ground about amije from the rirer, which waa 
"Md by the httle hamlet of Cintiira, and commaiided the 
~ NapleE. In front of his camp he sunk n deep trench, 
a the saturated soil, speedilf tilled with water ; and ha 
id it at each extremity witn a strens redoubt. Thus 
/ intrecehed, he resolved patiently to await the mo " 
is of the enemy. 

■« dtuatjon of the army, in the mean time, was indeed 
orable. Those who occupied the lower level were up to 
( knew in mud and water : for the excessive rains, and ths 
Q of the Garigliano, had converted the whole country 
-e qnapnire, or rather standing pool. The only way 

■hioh the men oould seoure themselves was by eovering tha 
1 as f^ as possible with boughs and bundles of twigs ; and 
at altogether uncertain how long even this expedient would 
rtagaiost the encroaching element. Those on the higher 
null were scarcely in better plight. The driving storms of 
t and Tain, whioh had continued for several weeks without 
imuBion, found their way into every crevice of the flimsy 
■ and orazy hovels, thatched only with branches of trees, 
h afforded a temporary shelter to the troops. In additioa 
IBM evils, the soldiers were badly fed, from the difhoulty of 
ag resooTces in the waste and depopulated regions in which 
were quartered ;(l) and bodty paid, from the negligence, 
i poverty, of King Fprdinand, whoso inadequate 
" } hia general exjiosid hini, among many other 

ts, to the immini^iit hazard of disaffeetion amon|[ 

■(ddiery, especiallv tha forsig-n merteuarieB, which nothing, 
nd, but the most delicate and judiciuuii conduct on his port 
li£aTeaverted.(2) 

from the beeinnhi^ of htnUlitieB. One nf Uiit nBtion hsTinff 

Df VUabo ; " the Btiaiitard Eiuartly replle:), " Nemnun would ) 
eo OS much uot to liavo met JUm U CcrigTiDlii."— Zutito, Ani 
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In this difSlcult crisis, Gonsalyo de Cordova retained all hia 
usual equanimity, and even tlie cheerfulness so indi8X>en8able 
in a leader who would infuse heart into his followers. He 
entered £reely into the distresses and personal feelings of hu 
men, and, instead of assuming any exemption from fatigue (n 
suffering on the score of his rank, took his turn in the humhlesi 
tour of duty with the meanest of them, mounting guard himself 
it is said, on more than one occasion. Ahove all, he displayet 
that inflexible constancy which enables the strong mind in thi 
hour of darkness and peril to buoy up the sinking spirits aiomu 
it. A remarkable instance of this fixedness of purpose ooonnei 
at this time. 

The forlorn condition of the army, and the indefinite prospeo 
of its continuance, raised a natural apprehension in mtmj o 
the officers, that if it did not provoke some open act of mutmy 
it would in all probability break down the spirits and oonstita 
tion of the soldiers, ^veral of them, therefore, — among th 
rest, Mendoza and the two Colonnas, — ^waited on the com 
mander-in-chief, and, after stating their fears without reserve 
besought him to remove the camp to Capua, where llie troop 
might find healthy and commodious quarters, at least until m 
severity of the season was mitigated; before which, the; 
insisted, there was no reason to anticipate any movement on th 
part of the French. But Gonsalvo felt too deeply the impor 
tance of grappling with the enemy before they should gain th 
open country, to be willing to trust to any such precarioa 
contingency. Besides, he distrusted the efiect of such a relro 
grade movement on the spirits of his own troops. He hai 
decided on his course after the most mature deliberation ; and 
having 'patiently heard his officers to the end, replied inthes 
few but memorable words : ** It is indispensable to the pubU 
service to maintain our present position; and, be assured 
I would sooner march forward two steps, though it ahculi 
bring me to my grave, than fall back one, to ^ain a hundro 
years." The decided tone of the reply relieved him from forthe 
importunity. (1) 

There is no act of Gonsalvo's life, which on the whol 
displays more strikingly the strength of his characta 
When thus witnessing his faithful followers drooping am 
dying around him, with the consciousness that a word coul 
relieve them from all their distresses, he yet refrained froi 
uttering it, in stem obedience to what he regarded as tii 
call of duty ; and this, too, on his own responsibiUty, in oppc 
sition to the remonstrances of those on whose judgment he mot 
relied. 

Gonsalvo confided in the prudence, sobriety, and excellei 

(1) Bemaldcz, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 188.— ChnSnica del Gran Ci^ttai 
lib. 2, cap. 108.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. lib. 19, cap. )6.— Golcdintiii 
Jstoria, lib. 6, p. 328.— 24Uiita, Anales^a toxs\. \ .>ol^). t>^ca.^. fk«« 
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Bstitationof tlie Spamarda, forresietiii^ thcIiadoifcDts of the 
■ , Hb relied, tcu, ou their tried diaoipline, and their 

I to himself, for carryiup them through any saorilioo 

t should demand of them. His ciperiuiicB at Harletta led 
Tl to Bivtieipate results of n. very opposite character with tha 
"'"'"■ *" ' "ustitied nia conclusions in both. 

French, us already noticed, ocoupied h ^ 

y Mwand, on the other side of the Gai'igliano, than their 

They were fortunate enough also to tind more eli'cctual 

^otioa from the weather in the remains of a. spacious 

Iphidieatre, and Gomo other edilioes, which still covered 

' '.te of Minturnie. With all this, however, they suffered 

Mvercly Irom the inclenieat setuson than their rohust 

— -' - Kmnbera daily sickened and died. Thev wei 

.__j _. i .. .■■ -■ -na, tliroiig 



rh s&aitoned, moreover, from want of provisiona, tliroiigh 
knavish peculations of the commisEanes who had charge 
the mnmmnes in Ilome. Thus situated, the fiery spirits of 
I Ii«noii soldiery, eager for prompt and decisive action, and 
fatient of delay, gradually sunk under the prottauted mise- 
irfawar where the elements were the piiacipal enemy, 
-..whare tiiey saw themselves melting awayliku slaves in a 
Im-Bhip, without even the chance of Hinning on honournhla 
■■ ontiielieldofha.tt]e.(l) 

discontent oceasionod by these oireumstances was further 

Ifed by the imperfeot success which had attended their elforta 
HUdbwed to measure weapons with the enemy. 
t length the latent moss of disaffeetion found anobjeot on 
Obtfl vent itself, in the person of their commander-in-chief, 
iliarqnia of Mantua, never popular with the French soldiers, 
ynow loudly taxed him with, imbecility, accused him of a 
t^ -nnderstaadirift with the enemy, and loaded him with 
^qtiobriaua epithets with which 'Iransalpine insolenoQ 
UOUBtomed to stijtmatiac the Italians. In all thia they wero 
Btljr supported by Ives d'AlSgre, Bandricourt, and other 
_lidi officers, who bad always regarded with dissatisfaction 
dffvation of the Italian genera] ; till at leuf;:t)i the latter, 
'^ ~[ that he had infinence with neither officers nor soldiers, 
wiwilling to retain command where he had lost authority, 
i|^ himself of a temporary illnes», under which he was 
laiiag, to throw up his commission, and withdrew abruptly 

cfllatcfl. 

succeeded by the marquis of SaliiKzo, an Italian 
of Hi 
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autvi. Tot. SBi.—Ciaaia. UM. de France, torn 
i. M.— VaiiltasI aiat. (1« Ujuia X\t. tann, C 
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by Louis the Twelftli with very important oopunandB. He 
■was not deiicient in energy of cnaracter or military science ; 
but it required powers of a hither order than his to bring the 
army under subordination, and renew its conlidence under pre- 
sent circumstances. The Italians^ disgusted with the treatment 
of their former chief, deserted in great numbers. The great 
body of the French chivalry, impatient of their present un- 
healthy position, dispersed among the adjacent cities of Fondi, 
Itri, and Gaeta, leaving the low country around the Tower of 
the Garigliano to the care of the Swiss and German infantir. 
Thus, while the whole Bnanish army lav within a mile of tne 
river, under the immooiate eye of their commander, pre- 
pared for instant service, the French were scattered over a 
country more than ten miles in extent^ where, without regard to 
military discipline, they sought to reheve the dreary monotony 
of a camp by all the relaxations which such comfortable quar- 
ters could anord.(l) 

It must not be supposed that the repose of the two armies 
was never broken by the sounds of war. More than one ren- 
contre, on the contrary, with various fortune, took place, and 
more than one display of personal prowess by the knights of the 
two nations, as formerly at the siege of Barletta. The Spaniards 
made two unsuccessful efforts to bum the enemy's briage ; but 
they succeeded, on the other hand, in canyin^ the strong for- 
tress of Ilocca Guglielma, garrisoned by the irench. Among 
the feats of individual heroism, the Castilian writers expatiate 
most complacently on that of their favourite cavalier, Diego de 
Paredes, who descended alone on the bridge against a body of 
I'rench knights, all armed in proof, with a desperate hardihood 
worthy of Don Quixote ; and would most probably have shared 
the usual fate of that renowned personage on such occasions, 
had he not been rescued by a sally pf his own countrymen. 
The French find a counterpart to this adventure in that of the 
prcux chevalier Bavard, wno with his single arm maintained the 
barriers of the bridge against two hundred Spaniards for an 
hour or more.(2) 

Such feats, indeed, are more easily achieved with the pen, than 
"with the sword. It would be injustice, however, to the honest 
chronicler of tho day to suppose that he did not himself folly 

*' Believe the magic wonders that he song." 

Every heart confessed the influence of a romantic ago,— the 

(1) Gamier, Hist, do France, torn. v. pp. 440—443. — Giovio, Yitae Illnst 
Viroruin, fol. '26l, 265. — (iuicciardiiu, Istoria, torn. i. lib. 6, p. SW-— 
Macliiavelli, Legazionc Prima a Koma, let. 44.— St. Gelais, Hist. dcLouyttXll. 
pp. 173, 174. 

(2) Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 106.— Mdmolres de Bajtfd, 
chap. 25, apud Petitot, Collection des Memoires, torn, xv.— VarillaB, Hiit de 
iMuis XII. torn. i. )). 417.— Quintana, Espanolcs Cclctnrcs, torn. i. pp. iSS'-Vf^' 
— AfacJiiavclli, Legazionc l*r\ma a ».om«L,\<i\,.'i^, u. 
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dying age, indeed, of ohivalry,— but when, with superior refine- 

menty it had lost nothing of the enthusiasm and exaltation of 

Hb ptime. A shadowy twilight of romance enveloped every 

cibjeet. Every day gave birth to such extravagances, not 

merely of sentiment, but of action, as made it difficult to 

disooxL the precise boundaries of fact and fiction. The chro- 

Uflier might innocently encroach sometimes on the province of 

■ the poet, and thepoet occasionally draw the theme ofnis visions 

; iEomthe pages oi the chronicler. Such, in fact, was the case ; 

md the zomantio Muse of Italj, then coming forth in her glory, 

M little more than give a brighter flush oi colour to tiie chi- 

neras of real life. The characters of living heroes, a Bayard, 

iFtzedes, and a La Falice, readily supplied her with the ele- 

nunts of those ideal combinations in which c^e has so gracefully 

embodied the perfections of chivalry, (l) 



CHAPTER XV. 

mUAUr WAES.— HOTJT OP THE GARTGLIANO.— TREATY WITH 
PKANCE.— QONSALVO*S MILITAJIY CONDTTCT. 

1503—1504. 

Gonalvo crosses the River— Consternation of the French — Action near Gacta 
—Hotly contested — ^The French defeated— Gacta surrenders— Pubhc Enthu- 
titnn— Treaty with France— Review of Gonsalvo's Military- Conduct — 
BesDltB of the Campaigii. 

Sbtef weeks had now elapsed since the two armies had lain in 
uht of each other without any decided movement on either 
liiae. During this time the Great Captain had made repeated 
effi)rts to strengthen himseK, through the intervention of the 
Spaidfih ambassador, Francisco de ]Iojas,(2) by reinforcements 
fkm Eome. His negotiations were chieny directed to secure 
the alliance of the Orsini, a powerful family, lon^ involved in a 
Utter fend with the Colonnas, then in the Spanish service. A 
reconciliation between these noble houses was at length happily 

(1) Compare the prose romances of D'Auton, of the "loyal servitcur" of 
Bijird, and the no less loyal biographer of the Great Captain, with the poetic 
ones of Aziosto, Bemi, and the like : 

" Magnanima menzogna ! or quando (i il vcro 
SSI bello, che si possa a te preporre ? '* 

(8) He succeeded Garcilasso de la Vega at the court of Rome. Oviedo says, 
b idiercnce to the iliustrious house of Rojas, " En toOaa \m \fi&\AfNa& ^ 
no so baUan taiitos caballeros de un linage y uoTotat^ ■a.o\afts»^^x 
- caballeros y raJientes militea como dcste uoinlase ^^ ^R^^?"'-r 
awff, M8, hsi,t, 1, quinc. 2, dial. 8. 
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effected; and Bartolomeo d'Alviano, the head of the Ontnii 
agreed to enlist under the Spanish commander with tlutee 
thousand men. This arrang^ement was finally brought about 
through the good offices of tne v cnetian minister at Kome,wlio 
even advanced a considerable sum of money towards the pay- 
ment of the new levies. (1) 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Italian captains at its head^ revived the droopiof 
spirits of the camp. Soon after his arrival, Alviano atrooglf 
urged Qonsalvo to abandon his original plan of operationB, ua 
avail himself of his augmented strength to attack the enen^ in 
his own quarters. The Spanish commander had intendea to 
confine himself whoUy to the defensive, and, too unequal in 
force to meet the French in the open field, as before notioed, had 
intrenched himself in his present strong position with tiie 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstanoea had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminiahed 
by the arrival of the Italian levies, and still farther compen- 
sated by the present disorderly state of the French army. He 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises^ tiw 
assailing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus m itB 
career which counterbalance large numerical odds ; while the 
party taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and 
prepared, as it were, for defeat before a blow is struck. From 
these considerations, the cautious general acquiesced in Alviano's 
project to cross the Grarigliano, by estabhshing abridge at a 
point opposite Suzio, a small place garrisoned by the Frenohi 
on the right bank, about four miles above their head-quarteiB' 
The time for the attack was fixed as soon as possible after the 
approaching Christmas, when the French, occupied with the 
festivities of the season, might bo thrown off their guard. (2) 

This day of general rejoicing to the Christian world at lenjjft 
arrived. It brought little joy to the Spajiiards, buried in tte 
depths of these dreary morasses, destitute of most of the neces- 
saries of life, and with scarcely any other means of resistuV 
the climate than those afibrded by their iron constitntioBS 
and invincible courage. They celebrated the day, however* 
with all the devotional feelinc^ and the imposing solemnitieB 
with which it is commemorated by the lloman CatnoUo chuioh; 
and the exercises of religion, rendered moro impressive by 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 28, cap. 6.— Gulcciardini, IstoRB* 
lib. 6, pp. 319) 320.— Zurita, Anales, torn. ▼. lib. 5, cap. 48, 57. — Abarca, B£3n> 
de Arag^n, torn. ii. rey 30, cap. M, sec. 4, 5. — Dam, Hist, de Vcnise, toii..iB. 
pp. 364, 365. 

(2) Giovio, Vital niust. Vironim, pp. 267, 2G8.--Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V. 
fol. 22. — Gulcciardini, Istoria, torn. i. lib. 6, pp. 329, 330. — Machiavelll, Legt- 
zionc Prima a Roma, let. 36. Cecsar, at the battle of FliarsaUa, acted on tbe 
principle mentioned in the text, in becoming: the assailing party; and be 
severely censures Fompey for allowing: the anlour of bis trocqiw to etcu0in 
inactioD, as they coldly malted to receive his attack.— De Bclio CtrUitUk^ 
cap, 020 
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ir rituaiiaii, eerved to exalt still higher the heroic constancy 
loh bad sustained them nnder such unparalleled sufferings, 
a the mean while, the materials for the brid{^ were col- 
ed, and the work went forward with such dispatch, that 
Uie 28th of December all was in readiness for carrying tho 
a of attack into execution. The task of laying the bridge 
M8 the riyer was intrusted to Alviano, who had charge of 
Tan. The central and main division of tho army, under 
isalyo, was to cross at the same point ; while Andrada, at 
head of the rear-ffoard, was to force a passage at l^e old 
1^ lower down me stream, opposite to the Tower of the 
ngJiano.Cl) 

lie night was dark and stormy. Alviano performed the 
7f intrusted to him with such silence and celerity, that the 
tk was completed without attracting the enemy's notice. 
tJien orossed oyer with the yan-guard, consisting chiefly of 
fixjt snpported by Navarro, Faredes, and Pizarro ; and, 
ling on the sleeping garrison of Suzio, cut to pieces all who 
ired resistance. 

[he report of the Spaniards having passed the river spread 
and wide, and soon reached the head-quarters of the mar- 
is of Saluzzo, near the Tower of the Garigliano. The French 
omander-in-chief, who believed that the Spaniards were 
Qg on the other side of the river, as torpid as the snakes in 
ir own marshes, was as much astounded by the event as if a 
inderbolt had burst over his head from a cloudless sky. Ho 
t no time, however, in rallying such of his scattered forces 
de oould assemble, and in tho mean while dispatched Ives 
i^gre with a body of horse to hold the enemy in check till 
could make good his own retreat on Goeta. His first step 
I to demolish the bridge near his own quarters, cutting the 
Brings of the boats, and turning them adrift down the river, 
abandoned his tents and baggage, together with nine of his 
meat cannon; leaving even the sick and wounded to tho 
roy of the enemy, ratner than encumber himself with any- 
Dff that should retard his march. The remainder of tno 
iUery he sent forward in the van; the infantry followed 
ct ; and the rear, in which Saluzzo took his own station, was 
mght up by Ihe men-at-arms, to cover the retreat. 
iSare Al^gre could reach Suzio, the whole Spanish army had 
oed the Guigliano, and formed on the right bank. Unable 
hoe such superior numbers, he fell back with precipitation, 
i joined himself to the main body of the French, now in full 
reatonGaeta.(2) 

[} Cfardnica del Qma Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 110. — Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
. 109.— GHovto, Vita Mag^ni Gonsalyi, lib. 3, fol. 266.— Zurita, Historia del 
f Hemaiido, torn. i. lib. 5, cap. 6o. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 270.— 
mmceoni, Diario, p. 84. 

I) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlioos, MS. cap. l89.-~U11oa, Tita d\ Cqx\o V. 
3S, SS.'-GnicdaFdiD/, Istoriti, p. .330.— Oamier, Hist. dQ ¥t«xvc^,\xynx.^. 

a2 
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Gonsalvo, afraid the Frencli might escape him, sent fonraid 
Frospero Colonna, with a corps of light norse, to annoy and 
retard their march nntil he could come up. Keeping the right 
hank of the riTer with the main hody, he marched ra^oly 
through the deserted camp of the enemy, leaving little leisun 
for his men to glean the nch spoil which lay tempting them on 
every side. It was not long heiore he came up with the Frendi, 
whose movements were greatly retarded hy the difficulty of 
dragging their guns over the ground completely saturated wi^ 
rain. The retreat was conducted, however, in excellent order; 
they were eminently favoured hy the narrowness of the road, 
which, allowing hut a comparatively small hody of troops on 
either side to come into aiction, made success chiefly depend 
on the relative merits of these. The French rear, as ali^adv 
stated, was made up of their men-at-arms, including Ba3^aTa, 
Sandricourt, La Fayette, and others of their hravest ohivalrjr, 
who, armed at all points, found no great difficulty m 
beating off the light troops which formed the advance or the 
Spaniards. At every bridge, stream, and narrow pass, which 
afforded a favourable position, the French cavalry closed thdr 
ranks, and made a resolute stand to gain time for the columns 
iu advance. 

In this way, alternately halting and retreating, with per- 
petual skirmishes, though without much loss on either side, 
they reached the bridge before Mola di Gneta. Here, some of 
the gun-carriages breaking down or being overturned, occa- 
sioned considerable delay and confusion. The infantry, pressing 
on, became entangled with the artillery. The marquis of 
JSaluzzo endeavoured to avail himself of the strong x)osition 
afforded hy the bridge to restore order. A desperate struggle 
ensued. The French knights dashed boldly into the Spanish 
ranks, driving back for a time the tide of pursuit. The chevalier 
Bayard, who was seen, as usual, iu the front of danger, had 
three horses killed under him ; and at length, carried forward by 
his ardour into the thickest of the enemy, was retrieved with 
difficulty from their hands by a desperate charge of his friend 
Sandricourt. (l) 

The Spaniards, shaken by the violence of tho assault, seemed 
for a moment to hesitate ; but Gonsalvo had now time to bring 
up his men-at-arms, who sustained the faltering columns, and 
renewed the combat on more equal terms. He himself was in 
tho hottest of the fnclee ; and at one time was exposed to iin- 

pp. 448, 449.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 110.— Abarca, Reyes de 
ArapTon, torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 14, sec. 6.— Zurita, Anales, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. 60. 
— Scnarega, apud Muratori, Rerura Ital. Script, torn. xxiv. p. 579. 

(1) Guicciardiiii, Istoria, lib. 6, pp. 330, 331.— Garnier, Hist, do lYance, torn. t. 

pp. 449— 451.— ChnSnica del Gran Capitan, ubi supra.— Varillas, Hist, de 

Louis XII. torn. i. pp. 416—418.— Am niirato, Istorie Fiorentine, torn. iii. lib.S8» 

p. 27.Y.— /SuinmontCi Hist, di Napoli, torn. iii. p. 555.~Buou9ccorid, Diario, 

pp. 84, s«,— Gjovio, Vita Ma^m GK)i»ttlv\,to\.^^a. 
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isnt hazard b; his borse's loaing hia footine on the elippeiy' 
■ltd oominR' with him to the ground. The general for> 
»itBly eiperienoed no injury, and quiokly reooverma; himseLf. 
itiiLiied to animate his followera by hia voice and intropid 
.amg, as before. 

Ihe fight bod now lasted two honxa. The Spaniards, although 
Dlin excellent heart, were faint with fatigue and want of food, 
(ring: traTolled six leagnea without hreakinpf their fast since 
e preceding evening. It was, therefore, with no little anxiety 
■t G<m«alvo looked for the coming up of hia rGar-gnard, left, 
I the reader will remember, under Amfrada, at the lower bridge, 
I decide the fortune of the day. 

The welcome t^pectocle at length presented itself. The dark 
-jhmills of the Spaniarda were seen, at first faint in the distanoe, 
fdegTeesgromngmareandmore distinotto the eye. Andrada 



_. , and finnjly suooeeded in re-establishing hia 

inmiiBiofttions with the oppoaito bank. Having aceompliahed 

^s, he rapidly advaneed by a more direct road to the oast of 
it lately traversed by Gonsalvo. along the seaside, in pursuit 
&s French. The lattor beheld with dismay the arrival of a 
ith body of troops, who seemed to have dropped Irom the 
the field of battle. They eesjeely waited for the shook 



1 



they broke and gave way in all directions. The disabled 
.^taof the artillery, which clogged up the avenues in the 
increased the contuaion among the fugitives ; and the foot 



trampled down without meroy under Uie heels of their i 
' ■ ■■ " ■■ (a 



. ... lagcmeas of tho latterto extrioate thotoselves 
periloila situation. The Spaniah light horse followed 



A_,-_ 

BQuax advantage with tho alacrity of vengeance long delayed, 
ioting bloody retribution for all they had bo long suffered in 

At no great distance from the bridge the road takea two 
reotions ; the one towards Itri, tho other to Gaota. The bewil' 
led fugitives h 

B latter route. .., ._ ._ _ 

ITBTTO and Pedro de la Paz, by a short cut across the country, 
interoept their flight. A large number fell into his hands m 
uequence of thia mantuuvre ; but the greats part of those 
10 escaped the sword succeeded in throwing themselves into 

Mlt>.{l) 

Ihfl Great Captain took up his quarters that night in the 

tj Bmuideii RcyeB Csldllcoa, MS. cap. igo GarnlFr, Hist, ds Fruioe, 

^'*- - -p. <ss. 413.— Ullm. Via di C«rlo V. fol. S3.— QiiiccmriUni, latmia. 
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neighbouring yillage of Castellone. His brave foUoiwen h$i 
mat need of refreshment, haying fasted and £cnu^t throng]: 
the whole day, and that under a driving Btonn of rain, whul 
had not ceased for a moment. Thus terminated the batde, or toqH 
as it is commonly called, of the Qarigliano, the most impcartsni 
in its results of all Gonsalyo's yiotories, and furnishing a Kiitabl< 
dose to his brilliant military career.(l) The loss of the Ereiud: 
is computed at from three to four thousand men left dead OE 
the field, together with aU their baggage, colours, and splendid 
train of artillery. The Spaniards must have suffered seiyerelj 
during the sharp confUct on the bridge ; but no estimato oj 
their loss is to be met with in any native or foreiffn writer.(2] 
It was observed that the 29th of December, on which this bank 
was won, came on Friday, the same ominous day of the week 
which had so often proved auspicious to the Spaniards under the 
present reign. (3) 

The disparity of the forces actually engaged was probably noC 
great, since the extent of country over which the French wen 
quartered prevented many of them from ooming up in time fiv 
action. Several corps who succeeded in reaching the iieLi at tlie 
close of the fight, were seized with such a panio as to thrav 
down their arms without attempting resi8tanoe.(4) The sd- 
mirable artillery, on which the I'rench plaoed chief reUsBoe^ 
was not only of no service, but of infinite mischief to them, ss 

(1) Soon after the rout of the Garigliano, Bembo produced the foSUnriag 
sonnet, which most critics agree was intended, altiiough no name ajK>can in 
it, for Gonsalvo de Cordova :-^ 

** Ben devria farvi onor d' etemo esempio 

Napoli vostra, e 'n mezzo al suo b^ monte 

Scolpirvi in lieta 6 coronata flronte, 

Gir trionfando, e dar i voti al tempio : 
Foi che 1* avete all' orgoglioso ed empio 

Stuolo ritolta, e parregrg^iate 1' oute ; 

Or ch* avea pid la voglia e le man pronte 

A far d' Italia tutta acerbo scempio. 
Torcestel vtA, Sig^nor, dal corso ardito, 

£ foste tal, ch* ancora esser vorebbe 

A por di qua dall* Alpe nostra il piede. 

L* onda Tirrena del suo sangrne crebbe, 
£ di tronchi reftt6 coperto il lito, 

£ gli augelli ne fer secure prede." — Opere, torn. iL p. SJ* 

(S) The curate of Los Falados sums up the loss of the French, £rom the tbM 
of Gkinsalvo's occupation of Barletta to the surrender of Gaeta in tlie foUowinf 
manner :— 0,000 prisoners, 14,000 killed in battle, a still greater number bf 
exposure and fatigue, besides a considerable body cut off by ttie peinnfiy. 
To balance this bloody roll, he computes the Spanish loss at two hondili 
jdain hi the field I — Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 191. 

(3) Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, lib. ii. cap. IIO.— Zurita, Anales, uU supra.— 
Garibav, Compendio, lib. ig, cap. 16.— Quintana, £sparioles Cclebies, tom.L 
pp. 800, 207. Guicdardini, who has been followed in this by the Freudi 
writers, fixes the date of the rout at the 28th of December. U, howerer, it 
occurred on Friday, as he, and every authority, indeed, asserts, it moat bavt 
teen on the Sffth, as stated by the Spanish historians.— JBtQria« ]U>. 9, p. M. 
(4) Qiovk), Vita Magni QonsaX^rV, f cA. ^Sa. 
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M haY6 wen. The brant of the battle fell on their ehivalry, 
vfaioh bore iti^ throughout the day with the spirit and gallantry 
vrarthy of its ancient renown ; never flinching till the arriTal of 
tiuB Spanish rear-^ruaxd £resh in the iield, at so oritioal a junotore, 
tuned thie soale in their adversaries' favour. 

Early on tiie following morning, Gonsalvo made preparations 
fat itonning the heights of Mount Orlando, which overlooked 
the dty of Gaeta. Such was the despondency of its garrison, 
hovevor, that this strong nosition, wnioh bade defiance a few 
mmths before to the most desperate efforts of Spanish valour, 
mi now surrendered without a struggle. The same feeling oi 
dBnK>ndency had communicated itself to the garrison of Gaeta ; 
mi, before I^avarro could bring the batteries of Mount Orlando 
to bear upon the city, a flag of truce arrived &om the marquis of 
Sakixzo with proposals for capitulation. 

This was more than the Great Captain could have ventured 
to promise himself. The French were in jpreat force; the 
ibrbfloations of the place in excellent repair ; it was well 
travided with artillery- and ammunition, and with provisions 
for ten days at least; while their fleet, riding in the harbour, 
aifi)rded the means of obtaining supplies from Leghorn, Genoa, 
and otiier friendly ports. But the Jb'rench had lost all heart ; 
tiiey were sorely wasted by disease ; their buoyant self- 
eonndence was gone, and their spirits broken by the series of 
nrenes which had followed without interruption from the 
fint hour of the campaign to the last disastrous affair of the 
Oarig^liano. The very elements seemed to have leagued 
against them. Further efforts they deemed a fruitless struggle 
against destiny ; and they now looked with melancholy long- 
ing to ^eir native land, eager only to quit these iU-omened 
Aores for ever. 

The Great Captain made no dif&culty in granting such terms 
u, while they had a show of liberality, secured him the most 
important fruits of victory. This suited his cautious temper 
&r better than pressing a desperate foe to extremity. He was, 
iBoreover, with all his successes, in no condition to do so ; he 
Was without funds, and, as usual, deeply in arrears to his army ; 
iHiile there was scarcely a ration of bread, says an Italian 
iiiatarian, in his whole camp.(l) 

It was amed by the torms of capitulation, January 1st, 1504, 
t3iat the French should evacuate Gtieta at once, and deliver 
it up to the Spaniards, with its artillery, munitions, and 
isilitary stores of every description. The prisoners on both 
aides, including those t^ken in the preceding campaign, — on 
arrangement greatly to the advantage of the enemy,— were to 

(1) Giovio, Vita Ma^i Gonsolvi, fol. 268, 259.>-Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, 
Bb. S, cap. UI. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 270. — Guicciardini, Istoiia, 
Mb. 6, p. 331.— Zurita, Aiiales, torn. ▼. lib. 5, cap. 6l.— Garci^si, lU&t.<\&^hc«XL<»^ 
torn. V. pp. 464, ibi.-^Sismondi, Hist, des Fraii9ais,.toixi.xy. cwi>.^. 
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be lestored ; and tlie army in Gaeta was to be allowed a fret 
passagre, by land or sea, as tbey should prefer, to their owi 
country. (1) 

From the moment hostilities were brought to a close, GonsalTi 
displayed such jg^enerons sympathy for his late enemies, aik 
suon humanity in relieving them, as to reflect more honour oi 
his character than all his yictories. He scrupulously enforoec 
the faithful performance of the treat^^, and seyerelypunishec 
any violence offered to the French by his own men. His benigi 
and courteous demeanour towards the vanquished, so remoti 
from the imapfcs of terror with which he had been hitherto afl80< 
ciated in their minds, excited unqualified admiration; and the] 
testified their sense of his amiable qualities by speaking of hin: 
as the " gentil capitaineet gentil cavalier. "(2) 

The news of the rout of the Gkrigliano and the surrender ol 
Gaeta dif^sed general gloom and consternation over Franca 
There was scarce a family of rank, says a writer of that oountrsn 
that had not some one of its members involved in these muI 
desasters.(3) The court went into mourning. The king, mortified 
at the discomfiture of all his loffcy schemes by the foe whom he 
despised, shut himself up in his palace, refusmg access to evoy 
one, until the agitation of his spirits threw him into an illneii 
which had well-nigh proved fatal. 

(1) Zorita, Hist, del Rey Hernando, torn. i. lib. 5, cap. 6l. — Gamier, Hist di 
France, torn. v. pp. 454, 455.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 19*.— 
Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4. No particular mention was made 
of the Italian allies in the capitulation. It so happened that sereral of ttB 
great Angrevin lords, who had been taken in the preceding campaigns eC 
Calabria, were found in arms in the place.— (Giovio, Vita Magni Gonaalvii 
fol. 252, 253, 269.) Gonsalvo, in consequence of this manifest broach of fUtti 
refijsing to regard them as comprehended in the treaty, sent them all prisoiMD 
of state to the dungeons of Castel Nuovo in Naples. This action has hnn^ 
-upon him much unmerited obloquy with the French writers. Indeed, bflfcn 
the treaty was signed, if we are to credit the Italian historians, GooMbro 
peremptorily refused to include the Neapolitan lords within it. Tlras modi ^ 
cerbEdn ; that, after having been taken and released, they were now fbood 
tuider the French banners a second time. It seems not improbable, thettlon, 
that the French, however naturally desirous they may have been of un i te cttaa 
for their allies, finding themselves unable to enforce it, acquiesced m tadin 
equivocal silence with respect to them, as, without apparently comprcmUBf 
their own honour, left the whole aflledr to ttie discretion of the Great CapMB> 
With regard to the sweeping charge made by certain modem Freaxik h int oriM i 
against the Spanish general, of a similar severity to the other Italians indit- 
criminately, found in the place, there is not the slightest foundation for ttii 
any contemporary authori^.— See Gaillard, Rivalit^, torn. iv. p. S54. — GandaTi 
Hist, de France, torn. v. p. 456.— Varillas, Hist, de Louis XII. tcnn. L pp. 41ft 
480. 

(2) Fleurange, M^moires, chap. 5, apud Petitot, Collection des MAmcim 
tom. xvi.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 190.— Giovio, Vitae lUnA 
Virorum, fol. 26g, 270.— Chrdnica del Gran Capitan, cap. ill. 

(3) Brant6me, who visited the bulks of the Garigliano some fifty years aflo 

this, beheld them in imag^ination thronged with the shades of the iUustxioai 

dead, whose bones lay buried in its dreary and pestilent marshes. That if 1 

sombre colooring in the v\w)ii of the oM chronicler not unpoeticaL— Vtai da 

ifommes Illostres, disc. 6. 
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rldleliis exasperated feelingrs fonnd an object on which 
hemselyes in tiie nnfortnnate garrison of Gaeta, who so 
monsly abandoned their post to return to their own 
He commanded them to winter in Italy, and not to 
he Alps without further orders. He sentenced Sandri- 
d Alegre to banishment for insubordination 1^ their 
ier-in-chief, — the latter, for his conduct, more particu- 
fore the battle of Oerignola ; and he hanged up the 
aries of the armies, whose infamous peculations had 
rincipal cause of its ruin.(l) 

le impotent wrath of their monarch was not needed to 
dttear cup which the French soldiers were now draining 
regs. A ]#rge number of those who embarked for Genoa 
he maladies contracted during their long bivouac in the 
of Mintumse. The rest recrossed the Alps into France, 
)erate to heed their master's prohibition. Those who 
lip way by land suffered still more severely from the 
)easantry, who retaliated in full measure the barbarities 
L so long endured from the French. They were seen 
Qg like spectres along the high roads and principal 
the route, pining with cold and famine ; ana all the 
i in Rome, as well as the stables, sheds, and every other 
owever mean, affording shelter, were filled with the 
i vagabonds, eager only to find some obscure retreat to 

iie£3 of the expedition fared little better. Among others 
Tuis of Saluzzo, soon after reaching Genoa, was carried 
fever caused by his distress of mind. Sandricourt, too 
' to endure disgrace, laid violent hands on himself, 
more culpable, but more courageous, survived to be 
3d to his sovereign, and to die a soldier's death on the 
)attle.(2) 

are the dismal colours in which the French historians 
he last 6tru^gle made by their monarch for the recovery 
es. Fewmifitary expeditions have commenced under 
lliant and imposing auspices ; few have been conducted 
-advised a manner through their whole progress ; and 
ended in their close with more indiscriminate and over- 
igmin. 

e 3rd of January, 1504, Gonsalvo made his entry into 
and the thunders of his ordnance, now for the first time 
*om its battlements, announced that this strong key to 
linions of Naples had passed into the hands of Aragon. 
short delay for the refreshment of his troops, he set out 

nier, Hist, de France, torn. v. pp. 456-— 458.— Giovio, Vit» must, 
fol. 269, 270.— Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. i. lib. 6, pp. 332, 337.— St. 
ist. de Louys XII. p. 173. 

tnaccorsi, Diario, p. 86.— UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 23.— Bemaldez, 
tdlicos, MS. cap. 190.— Giovio, Vitse Illust. Virorum, ubi sapra.-^ 
EUvaUt^ torn. ir. pp. 254—256, 
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for the oapital. But, amidst the general jubilee whibli giesftad 
his return, he was seized with a fever, brought on by the inoei- 
sant fatigrue and high mental excitement in which he had been 
kept for the lost four months. The attack was severe, and tiia 
event for some time doubtful. During this state of suspenMb 
the public mind was in the deepest agitation. The popnls 
manners of Gonsalvo had won the hearts of the giddy peopb of 
Naples, who transferred their affections, indeed, as readily « 
their allegiance ; and prayers and vows for his r^Btoration wen 
ofibred up in all the churches and monasteries of the oitF* 1^ : 
excellent constitution at length got the better^ of his oitfoaia : 
As soon as this favourable result was ascertained, the whok 
population, rushing to the other extreme, abfuidoned itself tot ; 
delirium of joy ; and, when he Vfas sufficiently recovered i» , 
give them audience, men of all raiiks throng[ed to Castell^iiovo | 
to tender their congratulations, and obtun a sight of tiM j 
hero, who now returned to their capital, for the third tim^ : 
with the laurel of victory on his brow. Ever^ tongue, says ui I 
enthusiastic biographer, was eloquent in ms praise : lOBi I 
dwelling on his noble port, and the beauly of his oountenanee; 
others on the deppance and amenity of nis manners; and all 
dazzled by a spint of munificence which would have beoona 
royalty itself. (1) 

The tide of panegyric was swelled by more than <me bad 
who sought, though with indifferent success, to catch inspii^ 
tion from so glorious a theme ; trusting, doubtless, this hii 
liberal hand would not stint the recompense to the pieoitt 
measure of desert. Amid this general burst of adulatiaot Uis 
muse of Sannazaro, worth all his tribe, was alone nkot; 
for the trophies of tne conqueror were raised on the mini ei 
tl.at royal nouse under which the bard had been so long ihfil- 
tered : and tiiis silence, so rare in his tuneful brethren^ muitbo 
admitted to reflect more credit on his name than the best he env 
sunfir.(2} 

Tne hrst business of Gonsalvo was to call together the dif- 
ferent orders of the state, and receive their oaths of allegiaiwi 
to King Ferdinand. He next occupied himself with the neoaft* 
sarv arrangements for the re-organisation of the govenmunii 
ana for reforming various abuses which had orept into ibB 
administration of justice more particularlv. In thi^ attem^ 
to introduce order, he was not a little thwarted, however, Df 
the insubordination of his own soldiery. They loudly damoQzed 
for the discharge of the arrears, stul shamefully protraetadt 
tiU, their discontents swelling to open mutiny, they fonobly 
seized on two of the principal pLox^es in the kingdom as aeoa* 

(1) Giovio, Vita Magrni Gonsalvi, fol. 270, 371.— Qnintazw, EsMfioletOai- 
brw, torn. i. p. sgs.— Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib. S, cap. 1. — AbttCM, S19M 
de Angou, torn. ii. fol. 3&9-— BcxikBXAez., fbejca Cat^cos, MS. cap. 19a, 191* 
C2) Giovio, Vitse Illust. Viiorum, t, '£l\. 
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the pAyment. Gonsalro chastised dieir inaolonce by 
ing several of the most retiactoTy compomea, and send- 
in tiome for ^uniahmcDt. He endeavoured to relieve 
ixL part by raising contributiuns from tLo Neapolitans, 
'^ ~ soldiers took the matter into their own hands, opiiresa- 
imfortimate people on whom they were quartered, in a 
-which, rendered their condition soaroely more tolerable 
rhen expowd to the hotrors of aotuul WBr.(l) Tbis was 
bodaotioii, aRRording to Guinciardini, of those Bystematio 
ry exactioiis in time of pcftoe, which tKoome su common 
bkLb in. Italy, addtna; au inoonccivabto amount to the 
itaJo^oe of woes wbioh afflicted that unhappy land . (2) 
idat biB manifold duties, Oonsolvo did not forget the gal- 
Boera who had borne with him the burdens of the witr ; 
I reqpited their seryiees in a princely style, better suited 
feelings than his interests, as subsequently appeared. 
J them were Navarro, Mendoza, Andrada, Benavidus, 
, the Italians Alviano and tlie two Colonnas, most of 
lived to diEplay the lessona of taotioe which they 
i ondei this great commander, on a EtiU wider theatre of 
in the reign of Charles the Fifth. E[e made them grants 
n, fortresses, and extensive lands, according to their 
> claims, to be held as liefs of the crown. AU this woa 
jith the previous sanction of his royal master, Ferdinand 
ithi^ij. They did some violence, however, to his more 
\ spirit ; and he was heard somewhat peevishly to 
It boots little for Gonsolvo de Cordova to have won a 
or uc, if he lavishes it all away before it comes into 
It began to be perceived at court that the Great 



was too powerful for a subjeot.ts) 

irhile, Louis the Twelfth was filled with serions apprc- 

t for the fate of his poasessione in the north of Italy. 



allies, the emperor Maximilian and the republic of 

^— the latter more eapeoially, — had shown manyindioa- 
Dot merely of coldness to biroself, bat of a secret under- 
Bg with ms rival, the king of Spain, 'fhe restless pope, 
I tOB Second, had schemes of bis own, wholly independent 
moe. The repoblics of Pisa and Genoa, the latter one of 
bired dependencies, had entered inta Dorrespondenoe with 
■ Captain, and invited him to assume their protection j 

iioieeiipopreBBureafthDBB woeBjwhichacejitnTfauii u balf Inter 

Dttt of FUic^ the beaiiCUnl lament, which bai Joat Bomctbinc of ^s 

m Rrmoei, even udeIs thff bimd of Lord BfTon. 

^'viO, Aniles, Esm. T. Ub. s, call. e<.— GutcdardiU. Istnria, lib, t, 

•41.— Abam. Il4j;o9 de Araeoii, ubi supni. See eiao OoneaJvo'H lotUr 

JknUiUi ImogM on >V the neglecc of husbandly, u well as ^ the 

lul Grui CupltiiJi, 
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while several of the disaffected party in milaa had aasnredlnm f 
of their active snpport, in case he would march with a soffioieiit 
force to overturn the existing^ government. Indeed, not onlf 
France, hut Europe in general, expected that the Spaxdah oob- 
mander would avail himself of the present oriaia to puah Ui 
victorious arms into upner Italy, revolutionise ToBoairr h 
his way, and, wresting Irlilan m)m the French, drive toen^ 
crippled and disheartened hy tiieir late reveraeB, beyond ti» 
Alps.(l) 

But Gonsalvo had occupation enoufrh on his hands in set- 
tling the disordered state of Naples. Song Ferdinand, his lofs- 
reign, notwithstanding tiie ambition of universal oomqiiMl k 
absurdly imputed to him by the French writers, had no dann i 
to extend his acquisitions beyond what he could permaneiuy '^ 
maintain. His treasury, never overflowing, was too deeptf )ii 
drained by the late heavy demands on it, for him so soon to k 
embark on another perilous enterprise, that must aronse anet h 
the swarms of enemies who seemea willing to rest in quiet altav h 
their long and exhausting struggle; nor is there anyretKS ^I 
to suppose he sincerely contemplated such a movement for i l^li 
moment. (2) 

The apprehension of it, however, answered Ferdinand's piff* 
pose, by ^reparin^ the French monarch to arrange his ^ }i]^ 
lerences with his rival, as the latter now earnestly desired, bf ^ 
negotiation. Indeed, two Spanish ministers had resided dunng 
the greater part of the war at the French court, witi^ the view 
of improving the £rst opening that should occur for acoomphi^- 
ing this object ; and by their agency a treaty was concluded, tl 
continue for three years, which guaranteed to Axugon the m- <: 
disturbed possession of her conquests during that i>eriod. Ite <•< 
chief articles provided for the immediate cessation of hostilitifli < 
between the belligerents, and the complete re-establishment ol ;i 
their commercial relations and intercourse, with tlie exception ^ 
of Naples, from which the French were to be excluded. Tto *; 
Spanish crown was to have full power to reduce all refiraetoff <i 
places in that kingdom ; and the contractinpf parties soLamnlf «, 
pledged themselves, each to render no assistance, secretly or <^ 
openly, to the enemies of the other. The treaty, whidi waati ^ 
run from the 25th of February, 1504, was signed by the FresA ; 
king and the Spanish plenipotentiaries at Lyons on the Iltiiof '- 
that month, and ratiiiea by Ferdinand and Isabella, at the ooni' ■ 
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(1) Gaicciardini, Istoria, lib. 6, p. 338.— Zurita, Hist, del Rej Hernando^ 
torn. i. lib. 5, cap. 64.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, rey 30, cap. 14.— Boons^ 
corsi, Diario, pp. 85, 86. 

(2) Zurita, Anales, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. 66. The campaign against Louis XD. 
had cost the Spanish croMm 331 cuerites or millions of maravedis, equiyaloitto 
9.268,000 dollars of the present time. A moderate charge enough for tlie ofr 
quest of a kingdom ; and made still lighter to the Spaniards by one-flfth of Al 
vrhole being drawn firom Naples itself.— See Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tooLlt 

fol. 359. 
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fe, of Santa Hark de In MejorBda, the 31st of March Ibl- 

I was Bbll a small gpot in the heart of Naples, oompre- 
j Venosa and several adjoining towns, where Louia 
b uid hia bravo a^ociales yet held out against the Spanish 
^ AUhoug-h cat off by the operation of this treaty from the 
Kof fitrther support from home, the French knight disdained 
^nender ; but sullied out at the head of hia httle troop of 
Bit Tcteruu, and thus, armed at all points, says Brant^mc, 
Klanae Id rest, took his way throngh Naples and the centre 
Tly. He tnarohed in battle array, levying oontributionB 
Is support on the places through whioh he passed. In this 
-MT he entered Franue, and presented himself before the 
Kat BIoiE. Q^eking and queen, delighted with his prowesn, 
Kibrward to wok'ome him, and made good oheer, says the 
— '7ler,_ for himself and his comjianiona, whom they 
-d with liberal luTgesses, profiering at the same time 

to tho brave knight which ho ahould demand for 

df. The latter, in return, simply requeated that his old 
ide, Ives d'Alegre, should he recalled from e^dle. This 
of magnanimity, when contrasted with tho general ferocity 
s times, has something in it inexpressibly pleasing. It 

EUke others recorded of the French gentlemen of that 
, tiat the age of chivalry — the chivalry of romance, indeed 

not wholly passed away. (2) 

I paeificatian of Lyons sealed the fato of Naples ; and, 
it terminated the wars in that kindom, closed the mili- 
liereer of Oonsalvo de Cordova. It is impossible to oontem- 



1 



I 



itude of the results achieved with such slender 
and in the faoe of such overwhelming odds, without 
intion for the genius of the man by whom they were 
bed. 

loesB, it is true, is imputable in part to the signal 

of hia adversaries. The magnifloent expedition of Charles 



lof: 



riquenca of tho precipitation 
into, without sufficient concert with tho Italian statcB, 
ime a formidable enemy when united in hia rear, lie 
. even avail himself of hia temporary actjuieition of 
tfl gather support from the attaobmont of hia new sub- 
Far from incorporating with tbcm, he was regarded as 
tg&et and an enemy, and, as such, expelled by the joint 
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action of all Italy £rom its bosom, as soon as it had recorend 

sufficient strength to rally. 

Louis the Twelfth profited by the errors of his predeosM^ 
His acquisitions in tiie Milanese formed a basis for fdtore qmn- 
tions ; and, by negotiation and otherwise, he seonred fte 
alliance and the interests of the Tarious Italian gOTenunents a 
his side. These preliminary arrangements wetre followed to 
preparations every way commensurate with his oljeot. nk 
failed in the first campaign, however, b)r intmstiiig tiie oom- ^ 
mand to incompetent handi, consulting birth rather than talnft f - 
or experience. 

In the succeeding campaigns, his failure, thoogh pai4r 
chargeable on himseu, was less so than on oiroiunstaaoes bfljoM ,. 
his control. The first of these was the long detrition d i» ^ 
army before Eome by Cardinal d'Amboise, and its oon8e(]iuiit !. 
exposure to the unexampled severity 6f the ensuing winlit !! 
A second was the fraudident conduct of the commissarieB, fah ' 
plying, no doubt, some degree of negligence in the penoa inn ; 
appointed them ; and lastly, the want of a suitable oQmmandar- '. 
in-chief of the army. La Tr§mouille being ill, and D'AntdgBlf I,*" 
a prisoner in the hands of the enemy^ th6ro appeared doom F_ 
among the French qualified to cope with the Spanish jgenqiL l_ 
The marquis of Mantua, independently of the disadvantifi tZ 
of being a foreigner, was too timid in council and dilatory n T 
conduct, to be any way competent to this difficult task. 

If his enemies, however, committed great errors, it is slto- .; 
gother owing to Gonsalvo that he was in a situation to taks !^ 
advantage of them. Nothing could be more unpromising than ' 
his position on first entering Calabria. Military operations had f 
been conducted in Sjjain on principles totally different froE ";- 
those which prevailed in the rest of Europe. This was the caa^ ^ 
especially in the late Moorish wars, where tho old tactics and .f- 
the character of tho ground brought light cavalry chiefly into ; 
use. This, indeed, constituted his principal strength at thk :^ 
period ; for his infantry, though accustomed to irregpolar se^ ;* 
vice, was indifferently armed and disciplined. An important '^ 
revolution, however, had occurred in the other parts of Europe, i^ 
Tho infantry^ had tnere regained the superiority which it nad *: 
maintained in the days of the Greeks and llomans. The ex- ,- 
periment had been made on more than one bloody field ; and it . . 
was found that the solid columns of Swiss and German pikea ;^ 
not only bore down all opposition in their onward march, but [ 

S resented an impregnable barrier, not to be shaken by tho most " 
espcrato charges of tlie best heavy-armed cavalry. It wai - 
agamst tlieso dreaded battalions that Gonsalvo was called to 
measure for the first time the bold, but rudely armed and oom- _. 
paratively raw, recruits from Galicia and the Asturias. 

He lest his first battle, into which it should be remembend 
ho was precipitated ag«ina)\»^\niL. Ha yiooeeded ofterwordf 
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\ grtotest oaution, gradoally iamiliarisixLgr his men with 
dot and nsages of the enemy whom they held in such 
'ore biinnng them a«ain to a direct encounter. He put 
to Bohool during this whole campaign, carefully ao- 
ig himself with the tactics, discipline, and novel arms 
tTBrsaries, and borrowing just so much as he oould in- 
e into the ancient system of the Spaniards, without 
og the latter altogether. Thus, while he retained the 
rord and buckler of his countrymen, he fortified his 
ifl with a large number of spearmen, after the German 

The arrangement is highly commended by the saga- 
ibhiayelli, who considers it as combining the advan- 
both sustains ; since, while the long spear served all 
poses of resistance, or even of attack on level ground, 
t Bwords and targets enabled their wearers, bb already 
to cut in under uie dense array of hostile pikes, and 
e enemy to close quarters, where his formidable weapon 
lo avail. (1) 

I Gonsalvo made this innovation in the arms and tao- 
paid equal attention to the formation of a suitable 
tr in his soldiery. The circumstances in which he was 
i,t Barletta, and on the Garigliano, imperatively do- 
this. Without food, clothes, or pay, without the chance 
retrieving his desperate condition by venturing a blow 
nemy, the Spanish soldier was required to remain pas- 
Co do this ne demanded patience, abstinence, strict 
Lation, and a degree of resolution far hif^her than that 
L to combat obstacles, however formidable in themselves, 
otive exertion^ which tasks the utmost energies of the 
renews his spirits, and raises them to a contempt of 

It was calling on him, in short, to begin with 
g that most difficult of all victories, the victory over 

is the Spanish commander effected. He infused into 
a portion of his own invincible energy. He inspired a 
ds person, which led them to emulate his example ; and 
3noe in his genius and resources, which supported them 
U their privations by a firm reliance on a fortunate 
His manners were distinguished by a graceful courtesy, 
imbered with etiquette than was usual with persons of 
. rank in Castile. He knew well the proud and inde- 
feelings of the Spanish soldier ; and, far from annoying 
unnecessary restraints, showed the most liberal indul- 

• 

hiarelli, Arte della Guerra, lib. 2. Machiavclli considers the victory 
ibigny at Seminara as imputable in a great degree to the pecnUor 
the Spaniards, who, with their short swords and shields, gliding 
: the deep nuiks of the Swiss spearmen, brought them to close 
nrbere the former had the whole advantage. Another instance of 
Kxnured at the memorable battle of Ravenna some years later.— Ubi 
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gence at all times. Bnt his kindness was tempered vifih 
severity, which displayed itself on such occasions as required 
interposition, in a manner that rarely failed to repress every- 
thing like insubordination. The reader wiU readily recall an 
example of this in the mntiny before Tarento; and it^iru 
donbuess by the assertion of similar power that he was so ~ 
able to keep in check his German mercenaries, 
above the troops of every other nation by their habil 
and contempt of authority. 

While Gonsalvo relied so £reely on the hardy constitatiaii 
and patient habits of the Spaniards, he trusted no less to Ab 
deficiency of these qualities in the French, who, possessing Utdi 
of the artificial character formed under the stem training d 
later times, resembled their Gaulish ancestors in tlie fuslilf 
with which they were discouraged by xmexpected obstades. and 
the difficulty with which they could be brought to rally. (1) Ii 
this he did not miscalculate. The French inmntry, drawn fioB 
the militia of the countrv, hastily collected and soon to be dii* 
banded, and the independent nobility and gentry who ocaao^amL 
the cavalry service, were alike dimcult to be Droug^ht witidi 
the strict curb of military rule. The severe trieds, which sCedfli 
the souls and gave sinewy strength to the constitutions c^ Aa 
Spanish soldiers, impaired those of their enemies, introduBBi 
divisions into their councils, and relaxed the whole tons d 
discipline. Gonsalvo watched the operation of all this, mi 
coolly waiting the moment when his weary and disheartanei 
adversary should be thrown off his guard, collected aU hii 
strength for a decisive blow, by which to terminate the aotian. 
Such was the history of those memorable campaigns, whui 
closed with the brilhant victories of Cerignola and the Gaiig* 
liano. 

In a review of his military conduct, we must not overlook Ui 
politic deportment towards the Italians, altogether tke revam 
of the careless and insolent bearing of the French. He availai 
himself liberally of their superior science, showing great defe- 
rence, and connding the most important trusts, to their oA- 
cers.(2) Far from the reserve usually shown to foreignen, ba 
appeared insensible to national distinctions, and ardently ei^ 
braced them as companions in arms, embarked in a eommoB 
cause with himself. In their tourney with the French befon 
])arletta, to which the whole nation attached such importance ai 
a vindication of national honour, they were entirely suppoorted 

(1) " Prima,'* says Livy pithily, speaking: of the Gaols in the time of thi 
Ilq;)ablic, " eonun proelia plus quam viroram, postrema minus qnam foEOii* 
narmn.** — lib. 10, cap. 28. 

(3) Two of the most distinguished of tlicite were tSie Cdlonnas, Fro sp eio ni 

Fabrizio, of whom frequent mention has been made in onr narrative. The boil 

commentary on the military reputation of the latter, Is the fact, that ke Ii 

pelccted by Machi^iveUl as the principal interlocutor in bis DialoeueBantl|l 

Alt of War, 
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OonBalvo, irho famished tliein with arms, secured a fair 
!d of fight, and shared the triumph of the victors as that of 
I own countrymen, — ^paying those delicate attentions, which 
t hi less indeed, but to an honourable mind are of greater 
ine, than more substantial benelits. He conciliated the jp^ood 
U (k the Italian states by various important services ; of the 
netianB, by his gallant defence of their possessions in the 
rant ; of the people of Home, by delivering them from the 
ates of Ostia ; while he succeeded, notwithstanding the ex- 
868 of his soldiery, in captivating the giddy Neapolitans to 
ih a degree, by his affable manners and splendid st^le of life, 
seemed to ef&ce from their minds every recollection of the 
t and most popular of their monorcns, the unfortuuato 
sderio. 

[he distance of Gonsalvo's theatro of operations from his own 
intry, apparently most discouraging, proved extremely 
onrable to his purposes. The troops, cut off from retreat 
a wide sea and an impassable mountain barrier, had no 
eniatiTe but to conquer or to die. Their long continuance 
the field witiiout disbanding gave them all the stern inficxi- 
qnalities of a standing army ; and, as they served through 
many snooessive campaigns imder the banner of the same 
der, they were drilled in a system of tactics far steadier and 
re uniform than could be acquired under a variety of com- 
nden, however able. Under these circumstances, which so 
Q fitted tiiiem for receiving impressions, the Spanish army 
B gradually moidded into the form determined by the will of 
neat diief . 

ivlien we look at the amount of forces at the disposal of Qon- 
fD, it appears so paltry, csx>ecially compared with the gigantic 
paratus of later wars, that it may well suggest disparap:ing 
as of the whole contest. To ludge correctly, we must direct 
* eyes to the result. With this insigniiicant force we shall 
flDL see the kingdom of Nai)les conquered, and the best generals 
1 armies of France annihilated ; an important innovation 
ioted in military science ; the art of mining, if not invented, 
ried to xmpreoedented perfection ; a thorough reform intro- 
aed in the arms and discipline of the Spamsh soldier ; and 
» organisation completed of that valiant infantry, which is 
mtly eulonsed by a I'rench writer as irresistible in attack, 
1 impossible to rout; (1) and which carried the banners of 
ain victorious for more than a century over the most distant 
rts of Europe. 

See Dnbos, Lig:ac dc Cambray, dissert, prelim, p. 60.— This French 
ter has shown himself superior to national distinctions, in the liberal 
iatmxf which he bears to the character of these brave troops. See a similar 
dn ot panegyric from the chivalrous pen of (dd BrantOme.—CEavres, t(»n. i* 
J. 27. 
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The brilliant qaalities and achierementB d Gknualvo de CoMora hsft 
naturally made him a popular theme both for history and romance. Yariooi 
biographies of him have appeared in the different European langnagea, ffaotq^ 
none, I believe, hitherto in English. The authority c^ princlp«d reftxenn to 
these pages is the Life which Paolo Giovio has incorporated in his gnat waA, 
*' Vitse Illastrium Virorum," which I have elsewhere noticed. Hie LUt qC 
Gonsalvo is not exempt from the prejudices, nor firom the minor inaccoradMb 
whicdi may be charged on most of this author's productions ; but ttete an 
abundantly compensated by the stores of novel axid interestincr detalla wUA 
Giovio*s familiarity with the principal actors of the time enabled tabn to thiov 
into his work, and by the skilful arrangement of his narrative* so disposed 9M, 
without studied effort, to bring into light the prominent qualitiea of ma hen. 
Every page bears the mark of that " golden pen " which the politic Itsftn 
reserved for his favourites; and while this obvious partialttj may put Ab 
reader somewhat on his guard, it gives an interest to the woxIl inferior to ww 
other of his agreeable compositions. 

The most imposing of the Spanish memoirs of Gonsalvo, in bnlk at lentil 
the " Chr6nica del Gran Capitan," AlcaUi de Henares, 1684. Nic. Anfcib 
doubts whether the author were Pulgar, who wrote the " Histoiy of fti 
Catholic Kings," of such frequent reference in the Chranadine wan; or 
another Pulgar del Salar, as he is called, who received the honoors oCknv^ 
hood ftom King Ferdinand for his valorous exploits against the IfiMn 
(See Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 387.) With regard to tlie first Pulgar, &■• 
is no reason to suppose that he lived into the sixteenth centozy j and ai tottl 
second, the work composed by him, so far from being the one in qnastton^ VM 
a compendium, bearing the title of " Sumario de los Hechos del Gnn GuttBw" 
printed as early as 1527, at Seville. (See the editor's prologue to Fs||B^ 
** Chronica de los Reyes Catdlicos," ed. Valencia, 1780.) Its author* ttmeCs^ 
remains in obscurity. He sustains no great damage on the scare oCrqpil^ 
tion, however, from this circumstance, as his work is but an indHBannt Ml* 
men of the rich old Spanish Chronicle, exhibiting most of its ilmiailiiiMii 
blemishes, with a very small admixture of its beauties. The long and nw 
narrative is overloaded with the most frivolous details, trumpeted tethba 
strain of glorification which sometimes disfigures more, meritorious ooiiifO* 
sitions in the Castilian. NotUng like discrimination of character, of conn^ ii 
to be looked for in the unvarying swell of panegyric, whidi dyms te >l 
subject all the extravagant flights of a hero of romance. With these dfdH- 
tions, however, and a liberal allowance, consequently, for the natlonalttf of 
the work, it has considerable value as a record of events too recent In ttdr 
occurrence to be seriously defaced by those deeper steins of error whicfa an to 
apt to settie on the weather-beaten momunents of antiquity. It has aooof^ 
ingly formed a principal source of the " Vida del Gran Capuan,*' introitaoBd 
by Quintana in the first volume of his '* Espaiioles Celebres," printed it 
Madrid in 1807. This memoir, in which the incidents are selected witti dW* 
ccmment, displays the usual freedom and vivacity of its poetic aotlior. It 
does not bring the general politics of the period under review, but will nfltbl 
found defiicient in particulars having immediate connection with the jurwil 
histoiy of its sul^ject; and, on the whole, exhibits in an agreeable aid 
compendious form whatever is of most interest or importance to the genenl 
reader. 

llic French have also a *' Histoire de Gonsalve de Cordone," canqMeedlr 
Father Duponcet, a Jesuit, in two vols. l2mo, Paris, 1714, Though an aia» 
tiouK, it is a bungling performance, most unskilfully put togetiier, and eon- 
tains quite as much of what its hero did not do, as of what he did. nt 
prolixity of tibe narrative is not even relieved by that piquancy of stgrle ^MA 
forms something like a substitute for thought in many of the lower order df 
French historians. It is less to history, however, than to romance, tiMttdM 
French pubUc is indebted for its conceptions of the character of (Soosaho dt 
Cordova, as depicted by the gaudy pencil of Florian, in that hii^poatte 
colouring, which is more attractive to the majority of readers tbant^e cold 

and sober delineations of truth. 

The contemporary French accounts of the Neapolitan wars of Louis XIL an 
eztremel7?meagre, and fev7 muMmX^x, 'llVx^moi^X^taclUne, onthewholikii 

* ■ I • . 
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I duDnklE, cnnpnHd In tbe tiuo chlvitrooa veia of old Fniluut, 
lunMdr tEnDiniOns betnis the clgie of the Brit cuoptign, at. QelBl* 
to SsTwl loncb ray ^bOj on Cbis put of their iah]ect. HlatCFijr 
b thdr tiandA, moTeoTeT, Ut^ better thui ftiliome puiegyric» 
uchitbdgbt, hideed, l^ the luttet Bfrittr, « hrought on bim the 

topen mon tbsti DBce iahlsownvladicUion. Tbe "Mi^iDDlmde 
Flm^ance, uid La ^YeiaouiUe, >a dUHuMf in most mOitary dotAils, nre 



himed Co thou bnlbunt pusigca Lii this lelgn more lootlihig to 

Ibk hoi been Blled up. nt C8.iher Utcmpted to be so, b; the oMvitj 
tawitten. AMongtbesc.ocaslanallTAiDniltedbf me,are VuUlu, 
Btatdie de Louie %!.," loose u [t la, read on m aoiunrllBt mont 
H IfaMi h!i metiiphyBtal reveilei, unujiing' the title ul " PoUtlqne 
t"»lieailyPBpo«lodlynoticEd; Oomler, -wboeepenpicnOBBiiiirr— 
I to that at OftUldrd In acatencBB and epi^nunmatlc ptdnt, nr 
B«r approach to truth j snd, lutly, SlimoDdl, nb 
taUs" HIitDlredes Frmif^."with same of thed< 

nmfinn. HDc^ceedi by a few btlt 

< ciiaracter And cDndocI 
torn ot ordinur vrlters. 

bt of iLDtheiitIc matetLnl? for b perfect aeqanlntiLOce with tb 
t li & rabjeet ot complaint with French wriien tbeqiBf' 
.,-^.. _, . _.._.. ^ _.:^^ -. ^ rla?.ilinE railitaiy tti 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ILLKESS AND DEATH OF ISABELLA.— HXIl CnA£ACT£S. 

1504. 

Decline of the Queen's Health— Alarm of the'Katkm— HerTestamnit— sad 
Codicil— Her Resigniation and Death— Her Remains transported to Granada 
—Isabella's Person— Her Manners— Her Character— FarftUel with Qneen 
Elizabeth. 

• 

The acquisition of an important kingdom in the heart of 
Europe, and of tho New World beyond the waters, wMch p©- 
mised to pour into her lap all the fabled treasures of the Jnm, 
was rapidly raising Spain to the first rai^ of European ]>owen. 
But, in tms noontide of her sucoess, she was to experioioe t 
fatal shock in the loss of that illustrious personage who had lo 
long and so gloriously presided oyer her destinies. We hire 
had occasion to notice more than onoe the declining state of 
the queen's health during the last few years. Her oonatitatioA 
had been greatly impaired by incessant personal ;fatigue and 
exposure, and by the unremitting activity of her mind. It hid 
suffered far more severely, however, from a series of heavy 
domestic calamities, whicn had fallen on her with little inter- 
mission since the death of her mother in 1496. The next year, 
she followed to the grave the remains of her only son, the beir 
and hope of the monarchy, just enteriDg on his prime ; and, 
in the succeeding, was called on to render the same sad offices 
to the best-bolovcd of her daughters, the amiable queen of 
Portugal. 

The severe illness occasioned by this last blow, terminated in 
a dejection of spirits, from whicn she never entirely reeoyered. 
Her surviviup: childreii were removed far from her into distant 
lauds ; with the occasional exception, indeed, of Joanna, vho 
caused a still deojier panj? to her mother's affectionate heart, by 
exhibiting infirmities which justified the most melancholy pre- 
sages for the future. ^ 

Far from abandoning herself to weak and useless repining, 
however, Isabella sought consolation, where it was heat to be 
found, in tho exercises of piety, and in the earnest discharge of 
the duties attached to her exalted station. Accordingly, we 
iind her attentive "as ever to the minutest interests of her sub- 
jects ; supporting her great minister Ximenes in his schemes of 
rol'urm, quickening the zeal for discover v in the west, and, at 
the close of the year 150^, oiv\\k& ^"dXTa^i ^k^Yrench invasioDf 
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OBiig liar dying energies to kindle a spirit of resistance in her 
!ople. These strong mental exertions, however, only acccle- 
ted the decay of her bodily strength, which was gradually 
ildng under that sickness of the heart which adznits of no 
re, and soaroely of consolation. 

In the beginning of that very year she had declined so yisi- 
f, that the oort^ of Castile, much alarmed, petitioned her to 
DYide for die government of the kingdom artcr her decease, 
case of the absence or incapacity of Joanna. (1) She seems 
have rallied in some measure after this ; but it was only to 
^>se into a state of greater debility, as her spirits sunk under 
i oon^otion, which now forced itself on her, of her daughter's 
tied insanity. 

Saily in the spring of the following year (1504), that unfortn- 
be lady embarked for Flanders, where, soon aiter her arrival, 
iinoonstancjr of her husband, and her own ungovernable sen- 
iHtieSy occasioned the most scandalous scenes. Philip booame 
snly enamoured of one of the ladies of her suite ; and his 
uvea wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, personally assaulted 
\ taa riyal in the palace, and caused the beautiful locks 
iflh liad excited the admiration of her fickle husband to be 
m firom her head. This outrage so affected Philip, that he 
ited his indignation against Joanna in the coarsest and most 
manly terms, and finally refused to have any further inter- 
1188 with her. (2) 

Hhe account of this disgraceful scene reached Castile in the 
nUi of June. It occasioned the deepest chagrin and mortifi- 
ioBL to tihe unhappy parents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of 
Sorer, and the queen was seized with the same disorder, 
mnpanied by more alarming symptoms. Her illness was 
isperated by anxiety for her husband, and she refused to 
dit the fayourable reports of his physicians while he was 
ained from her presence. His vigorous constitution, how- 
9^threw off the malady, while hers gradually failed under 
Her tend^ heart was more keenly sensible than his to the 
lia|)py condition of their child, and to the gloomy prospects 
ioh awaited her beloved Castile. (3) 

3er faithful follower Martyr was with the court at this time 
Medina del Campo. In a letter to the count of Tendilla, 
bed October 7th, he states that the most serious apprehcnsious 
re entertained by the physicians for the queen's fote. " Her 
ible system," he says, "is pervaded by a consuming fever. 
B loathes food of every kind, and is tormented with incessant 

Mwriana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 28, cap. 11.— Zarita, Anales, torn. 

b. 5, cap. 84. 

O Gazibay, Compendio, torn. ii. lib. 10, cap. 16.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 

*. S71, 973.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 46.— Carbidal, Anales, MS. 

»1M4. 

f) Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, fol. 46, 47.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist egUL 

«— CartM^, Anales, MS. aoo 1504, 
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thirst, while the disorder has all the appearance of terminating 
in a dropsy." (1) 

In the mean while, Isabella lost nothing of her solicitude for 
the welfare of her people, and the great concerns of goyemment 
While reclinincr, as she was obliged to do great part of the day, 
on her couch, she listened to the recital or reading of whatever 
occurred of interest, at home or abroad. She gave audience to 
disthi^shed foreigners, especially such Italians as could 
acquaint her with the particulars of the late war, and above all 
in regard to Gonsalyo de Cordova, in whose fortunes she had 
always taken the liveliest concern. (2) She received with plea- 
sure, too, such intelligent travellers as her renown had attracted 
to the Castilian court. She drew forth their stores of varioua 
information, and dismissed them, says a writer of the a^ 
I)enetrated with the deepest admiration of that masculine 
strength of mind which sustained her so nobly under the weight 
of a mortal malady. (3) 

This malady was now rapidlj gaining ground. On the 15th 
of October we have another epistle of Martyr, of the following 
melancholy tenor : — " You ask me respecting the state of the 
queen's health. We sit sorrowful in the palace all day lonf. 
^mblingly waiting the hour when religion and virtue shul 
quit the earth with her. Let us pray that we may be peN 
mitted to follow hereafter where she is soon to go. She so far 
transcends all human excellence, that there is scarcely anything 
of mortality about her. She can hardly be said to die, but to 
pass into a nobler existence ; which should ratlicr excite our 
envy than our sorrow. She leaves the world tilled with her 
renown, and she goes to enjoy life eternal with her God in 
heaven. I write this,** he concludes, " between hope and lear, 
while the breath is still fluttering within her.** (4) 

The deepest gloom now overspread the nation.^ Even Isa- 
bella's long iUness had failed to prepare the minds of her 
faithful people for the sad catastrophe. They recalled several 
ominous circumstances which had before escaped their attention. 
In the preceding spring, an earthquake, accompanied by a trc- 

(1) Opus Epist. cpist. 274. 

(2) A short time before her death she received a visit from the distinguished 
officer Prosper© Colonna. The Italian noble, on being presented to King Fer- 
dinand, told him that " he had come to Castile to behold the woman, who from 
her sick-bed ruled the world ;" " ver una scfiora que desde la cama maudava 
al mundo." — Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. torn. i. p. 8. — Carta de G(»- 
zalo a los Reyes, en Napoles, 25 de Agosto, 1503, MS. 

(3) Gomez, de Rebus Gcstis, fol. 47. Among the foreigners introdncoi 
to the queen at this time, was a celebrated Venetian traveller, named 
Vianclli, who presented her with a cross of pure gold set with precious 
stones, among which was a carbuncle of inestimable value. The liberal 
Italian met with rather an uucourtly rebuke from Ximenes, who told hini. 
on leaving the presence, that " he had rather have tlic money his diomondx 
cost, to spend in the service of the church, than all the gems of the Indies.'*^ 
Ibid. 

f4) Opus Epist. cpist. 276, 



■hdonfl lnuricanc. such m the oldest men did aot remember, 
i -visited Andniuaia, and especinUy Cttrmona, apkcobelonB- 
to tha qneon, arid oooaaioned a frightftil deBolation there, 
imijwwtitious Spaniiuds now read in these portents the 
ihetio Bigna by whioh Heaven announces same grent cala- 
ftuyera were pnt np in every temple ; " ■■ 



rimues made in every part of the oonnti7 for the rCGOvery 
_ieir Beloved soverei^,— but in vain.(l) , 

sbella, in the meiui time, woa deluded with no folae hapea. 
felt too surely the decay of her bodily atrenffth, and she 
ved to perform what temporal duties ytt remained for her, 
aher funlties were still uneleuded. 

t tlie 13th of Oatober she executed tliat celebrated testament 
lb i>efle(its BO clearly the peculiar (qualities of her mind and 
ruter. She begins with preseribing the nrrangementa for 
intriaL She orders her remains to be transiiorted to Orn- 
ii,&eI^aiicisoannion<kBttiry'af Santa Isnbeila in theAlhara- 
, and there depositixl in a few and humble sepulohrc, with- 
aUier memorial than a plain inscription on it. " Bu^" 
—.-esntiiiiiea, " should the king my lord prefer a sepulchrein 
le other ^Loe, tlien my will is, that my body be there trans- 
isd, »nd laid by his side ; that the union wa have enjoyed 
lua world, and, through the mercy of Ood, may hope again 
aai souls in heaven, may be represented by our bodies in 
OHth," Then, desirous of correcting by her example, in 
I lost act of her life, tlio wasteful pump of funeral obsequies 
rhieh the Coatiliana were addiotedj she coromauds that her 
I abonJd be performed in the plainest and most unostcntn- 
msoncr, and that the sum saved by this economy should 
'ributed in alms among the poor, 

next provides tor several ohoritieB, assigning, among 
IB, maxriaKe poitions for iioor maidens, and a censiderable 
fi>r ths redemption of Christian oaptives in Barbary. She 
'~ ~ the punctual discharge of all her personal debts within 
_ , she retrenohes superfluous of&ces in the royal house- 
andrevokes all such grant.^, whether in the forma of lands or 
' ' ies, as she oonceives to have been made without suffioient 
it. She incnloatea on her successors tho importance o£ 
Jig the integrity of the royal domains, and, above all, 
_ divesting themselves of tbeir title to the important 
of Gibraltar. 
tliis she comes to the succession of the crown, whioh aha 



liatiibut 
be next 



l,and 



gives them much pood 
the love and obedience 



3I repecting their future administration ; enioining 
" - - " ' .... ieof thr 



1} BcnuUeK, Rayea CbMUcob. 
<isa4. — Qoribar, Co]U]>codlOj i 
■HUa, pp. *33, m. 
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to conform in all respects to the laws and usages of the realm, 
to appoint no foreigner to office, — an error into which PhiUp's 
connections, she saw, would be very likely to betray them, am 
to make no laws or ordinances *' which necessaiily require 
the consent of cortes," during their absence ^m.the king- 
dom.(l) She recommends to them the same coigogal harmony 
whicn nad ever subsisted between her and her husband ; sbie 
beseeches them to show the latter all the deference and filial 
oftection "due to him beyond every other parent, for his emi- 
nent virtues ;*' and finally inculcates on them the most tender 
regard for the liberties and welfare of their subjects. 

She next comes to the great question prox>osed by the oortei 
of 1503, respecting the government of the realm in the absence 
or incapacity of Joanna. She declares that, after mature deli- 
beration, and with the advice of many of the prelates and 
nobles of the kingdom, she appoints King Ferdinand her hus- 
band to be the sole regent of Castile, in that exigenc^r, until 
the majority of her grandson Charles ; being led to liiis, ihe 
adds, *' by the consideration of the magnanimity and illuH 
trious qualities of the king my lord, as well as his large expe- 
rience, and the great profit which will redound to the staeLte wm 
his wise and beneficial rule." She expresses her sinoere eon- 
yiction that his past conduct affords a sufficient guarantee £s 
his faithful administration, but, in compliance with ^toblishad 
usa^e, requires the customary oath &om him on entering on tiu 
duties of the office. 

She then makes a specific provision for her husband's ])er- 
sonal maintenance, which, ** although less than she could msh, 
and far less than he deserves, considering the eminent services be 
had rendered the state," she settles at one half of all tie netpro- 
oeeds and profite accruing from the newly discovered coun&ies 
in the west; together with ten million maravedis annuallj, 
assigned on the alcavalas of the grandmasterships of the mili- 
tary orders. 

After some additional regulations respecting the descent of 
the crown on failure of Joanna's lineal heirs, she recommend! 
in the kindest and most emphatic terms to her successors the 
various members of her household, and her personal Mcnda, 
among whom we find the names of the marquis and marohionen 
of Moya (Beatrice de I^badilla, the companion of her youth), 
and Garcilasso de la A^'ega, the accomplished minister at the 
papal court. 

And lastly, concluding in the same beautiful strain of con- 

1'ugal tenderness in which slie began, she says, ** I beseech the 
:ing my lord that ho will accept all my jewels, or such as he 

(1) " Ni fogran fuera de los dichos mis Rcynos e Scfiorios, Lcyea ePremAtieWt 

ni las otras cosas que en Cortes sc Uevcn hazer segund las Leycs de cilos " 

(Tcstamento, apud Dormer, Discursos Varios, p. 813) j an lumourable testunonj 

to the legislative rights of tUc cortcs wlilch contrasts stroug^lj with thedespotie 

assumption of preceding zsA auccctCims Dtvaacs. 
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ihall aeleet, so tliat, seeing them, he may be reminded of the 

dngiilar love I alwajs bore him while Avin&r, aud that I am 

WW waiting for him in a better world ; by which remembrance 

16 may be eoocouraged to liye the more justly and holily in 

Mb." 

Six ezeontors were named to the will. The two principal 

vera the king and the primate Ximenes, who had full x>ower3 

tot in conjunction with any one of the others. (1) 

I haye dwelt the more minutely on the details of Isabella's 

ortament, from the evidence it onords of her constancy in her 

lying bonr to the principles which had goyemed her through 

ne; of her expansiye and sagacious policy; her prophetic 

Blight into the eyils to result from her death, — eyils, alas ! 

MSL no forecast could ayert ; her scrupulous attention to all 

«r personal obligations ; and that warm attachment to her 

tknoB which could neyer falter while a pulse beat in her 

losom. 

After performing this duty» she daily grew weaker, the 
owers cif her mind seeming to brighten as those of her body 
eelined. The concerns of her goyemment still occupied her 

alts; and seyeral public measures, which she had post- 
through urgency of other business, or growing infirmities, 
msed so heayily on her heart, that she made them the subject 
f a codicil to her former will. It was executed Noyember 
Srd, 1504, only three days before her death, 
Three of the proyisions contained in it ore too remarkable to 
•Si nnnotioed. The first concerns the codification of the laws. 
\tt this purpose the queen appoints a commission to make a 
ew digest of the statutes ana pragmdticas, the contradictory 
nor of which still occasioned much embarrassment in Casti- 
in jurisprudence. This was a subject she always had much 
khMurt ; Dut no nearer approach had been made to it than the 
aloable though insufficient work of Montalyo, in the early 
Bit of her reign ; and, notwithstanding her precautions, none 
nre efifeotuol was destined to take place till the reign of 
Idlip the Second. (2) 

The second item had reference to the natiyes of the New 
Yorld, Gross abuses had arisen there since the partial revival 
f the repartimie9ito8, although Las Casas savs, ** intelligenco 
f this was oarefally kept from the ears of the queen." (3) 

Cl) I iHiTebefbre me three copies of Isabella*8 testament; one in MS. apud 
nbi^Jal, Anales, a&o 1604 ; a second, printed in the bcautiftd Valencia edition 
rifariano. torn. iz. apend. No. l ; and a third, published in Dormer's Dis- 
imos Varios de Histraia, pp. 314— S88. I am not aware that it has been 
rioted •Isewhere. 

ft) llie *' Ordenancas Rcalcs dc Castilla,** published in 1484, and the " Pmg- 
litlevi del Rejno,*' first ininted in ISOS, comprehend the general legislation 
r this nign. ) a 'partiLcolar account of ¥^ch the rMuler may find in Part I. 
bapfeerd, and Fart II. Chapter 36, vol. ii. of this History. 
(S) Laa Ouaa, who will not be suspected of sycophancy, Tem]KVL»,\ii\s\&T»x- 
ittve of tlie deatractUm of the indies, '* Les plus granAsa Yiomxis^ ^^ ^XA 
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Some vagfue apprehension of the tmtiii, however, appeaa is 
have forced itself on her ; and she enjoins her suooessors, in 
the most earnest manner, to oaicken the good work of con^Brt- 
ing and ciyilising the poor Indians, to treat them with the 
greatest gentleness, ana redress any wrongs they may have 
suffered in their persons or property. ^ . 

Lastly, she expresses her douhts as to the legnality of tibe 
revenue drawn from the alcavalas, constituting^ the prindpal 
income of the crown. She directs a commission to ascertsuL 
whether it were originally intended to he i>erpetiial, and if this 
were done with the free consent of the people ; enioining her 
heirs, in that event to collect the tax so that it should preM 
least heavily on her subjects. Should it he found othenrue^ 
however, she directs that the legislature he summoned to dem 
proper measures for supplying the wants of the orown,— 
"measures depending for their validity on the goodpleanre 
of the subjects of the realm." (1) 

Such were the d3ring words of this admirable woman, dii- 
playing the same respect for the rights and liberties of the 
nation which she had shown throug:h life, and striving to seeon 
the blessings of her benign administration to the moet diflttnt . 
and barbarous regions omder her swav. These two documenti ! 
were a precious legacy bequeathed to ner people, to guide them 
when the light of her personal example should be withdiaim 
for ever. 

The queen's signature to the codicil, which still exists among 
the manuscripts of the lioyal Library at Madrid, shows, by iti 
irregular and scarcely legible characters, the feeble state to 
which she was then reduced. (2) She had now adjusted all her 
worldly concerns ; and she prepared to devote herself, daring 
the brief space which remained, to those of a higher nature. 
It was but the last act of a life of preparation. She had the 
misfortune, common to persons of her rank, to be separated in 
her last moments from tnose whose filial tenderness might have 
done so much to soften the bitterness of death. But she hod 
the good fortune, most j-are, to have secured for this 
hour the solace of disinterested friendship; for she be 

{l^errcs et de cctte boucheric commenc^rent aussitdt qu*on sut en Amdriqns 
que la rcine IsabeUe venait de mourir ; car jusqu'alors il nc s*etait pas commb 
autant de crimes dans Tile Espagnole, et Ton avait m6me cu soin deles cacher 
k cette priucesse, parcequ'clle ne cessait de recommaudcr de traiter les Indiens 
avec douceur, et de ne ricu ncgligcr pour les rendre heureux : j*ai vu, ttkui 
que beaucoup d*Espagnolis, les lettres qu*eUe 4crxvait d ce sujet, et le$ ordreM, 
qu'elle envoyait ; ce qui prouve que cette admirable reinc aurait ntiM fin k 
tant de cruautes, si elle avait pu les connaitre." — (Euvres, ed. de Llorente^ 
torn. i. p. 21. 

(1) The orig^inal codicil is still preserved among the manuscripts of the Rojal 
Library at Madrid. It is appended to the queen's testament in tlic works bcfun 
noticed. 

(2) Clemcncin has given a fac-similc of this last signaturQ of the queen, ia 
Uic Mem. de la Acad, do Uist, torn. V\. \\»slt. ^\, 
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hat ilie friends of her ohildliood, formed and proved in 
k season of adversity. 

le saw them bathea in tears around her bed, she cahnly 
Do not weep for me, nor waste your time in fruitless 

for my recovery, but pray rather for the salvation of 
L"(l) On receiving: the extreme unction, she refrised 

her feet exposed, as was usual on that occasion ; a cir- 
ice which, occurring at a time when there can be no 
m of affectation, is often noticed by Spanish writers as 
' of that sensitive delicacy and decorum which distin- 
, her through life. (2) At length, having received the 
mts, and performed all the offices of a sincere and devout 
in, she gently expired, a little before noon, on Wednes- 
ivember 26th, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year of her age, 
rtieth of her reign. (3) 

hand," says Peter Martyr, in a letter written on the 
ly to Ihe archbishop of Granada, '* falls powerless by my 

very sorrow. The world has lost its noblest ornament ; 
be deplored not only by Spain, which she has so long 

forward in the career of glory, but by every nation in 
ndom ; for she was the mirror of every virtue, the shield 
innocent, and an avenging sword to the wicked. I 
one of her sex, in ancient or modem times, who in my 
nt is at all worthy to be named with this incomparable 
."(4) 

[me was lost in making preparations for transporting 
en's body, imembalmed, to Granada, in strict contormity 
orders. It was escorted by a numerous cortege of cava- 
id eoclesiastics, among whom was the faithful Mar^. 
>cession began its mournful march the day following her 
taking the route through Arevalo, Toledo, and Jaen. 
y had it left Medina del Campo, when a tremendous 
b set in, which continued with httle interruption during 
ole ioximey. The roads were, rendered nearly impas- 
the bridges swept away, the small streams swollen to the 
the Ta^us, and tiie level country buried under a deluge 
r. If either sun nor stars were seen during their whole 
s. The horses and mules were borne down by the 
J, and the riders in several instances perished with them. 
r," exclaims Martyr, " did I encounter such perils in the 
•f my hazardous pilgrimage to Egypt." (5) 

Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 187>— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. 

rndo, Historia Palentina, MS. apnd Mem. de la Acad. deHist. torn. vi. 
L. Marineo, Ck)sas Memorables, fol. 187. — Oaribay, Compendio, ubi 

beUawasbom April 22nd, 1451, and ascended the throne December 

1. 

OB Epist. epist. 279* 

08 9pist. cpiBt. 280.— The text does npt exaggerate t^elQS^^MSog^ QttYv!^ 
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At len^h, on the 18th of December, the melaiioholy and nw- 
worn cavalcade reached the place of its destination ; and, amicw 
the wild strife of the elements, the peaceful remainB of Isabella 
were laid, with simdb solemnities, in the Franciscan monaste^ 
of the Alhambra. Here, nnder the shadow of those yenerabw 
Moslem towers, and in the heart of the capital which her noUe 
constanc]^ had recovered for her country, thev continned to 
repose till after the death of Ferdinand, when they were 
removed to be laid by his side, in the stately mausolienDi of 
the cathedral church of Granada. (1) 

I shall defer the review of Queen Isabella's administratum 
until it can be dono in conjunction with that of Ferdinand; 
and shall con&ie myself at present to such consideratumi <A 
the prominent traits of her character as have been Bnggested 
by the preceding history of her life. 

Her person, as mentioned in the early part of the namtive, 
was of the middle height, and well proportioned. She hadt 
clear, fresh complexion, with light blue eyes and auburn hat, 
— ^a style of beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. Her featum 
were regular, and universally allowed to be uncommonly hand- 
some. (2) The illusion which attaches to rank, more espedaUy 
when united with engaging manners, might lead ns to slumeet 
some exaggeration in the encomiums so liberally lavished on 
her. But they would seem to be in a ^at measure justiflBl 
by the portraits that remain of her, which combine a faultieH 
sjrmmetry of leatures, with singular sweetness and intelligence 
01 expression. 

Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were 
marked by natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by 
an ailability which iiowed from tlie kindliness of her disposi- 
tion. She was the last person to be ai)proached with undne 
familiarity; yet the respect which she imposed was mingled 
with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. She showed 
great tact in accommodating herseK to the x>eciiliar situation 
and character of those around her. She appeared in arms at 
tlie head of her troops, and shrunk from none of the hardship! 
of war. During the reforms introduced into the leligiooi 

(1) Bemaldcz, Reyes CatxSlicos, MS. cap. 201. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ate 
1504. — Garibay, Compcndio, torn. ii. lib. 19> cap. l6. — Zurita, torn. t. Ub. Ik 
cap. 84.— Navagiero, Viagrijio, fol. 23. 

(2) The curate of Los Palacios remarks of her, " Fue muger hermosa, de war 
pentll cucrpo, e pcsto, e composicion." — (Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. aeiO 
Pulgar, another contemporary, eologrises " cl mirar muy gjacioso, j honertBb 
las faccioncs del rostro bicu ])ucstas, la cara toda muy hermo6a.*'-HCBc|Cl 
Cat^licos, part i, cap. 4.) L. Marineo says, "Todo lo que a^ia enelref di 
dig^iidad, se hollava en la reyna dc gjaciosa hcrmosura, y en entnunbot 
80 nioKtrnva una majcstad venerable, aunque a juyzio de machos la rcjBi 
era dc mayor hermosura. — (Cosa.s Mcmorables, fol. 182.) And OrinOt 
who had likewise frequent opportunities of personal observation, does BOfi 
hesitate to declare, " £n hermosura puestas delante de S.A. todaa lai mnfCRi 
que yo he visto, iiingaiiA vi tan graciosai ni tauto de ver como tu pcnook*^ 
Quiucuagcnas, MIS. 
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3iue8t she visited the nunneries in person, taking her nccdle- 
ork with her, and passing the day in the society of the 
imates. When travelling in Galicia, slic attired herself in 
le costume of the country, borrowing fur that purpose the 
wels and other ornaments of the ladies there, and returning 
lem with liberal additions. (1) By this condescending and 
i|)ftivatiQg deportment, as well as by her lugher qualities, she 
lined an ascendancy over her turbulent subjects which no 
Jiff of Spain could ever boast. 

fine spoke the Castilian with much elegance and correctness. 
M haa an easy fluency of discourse, which, though generally 
'a sericros complexion, was occasionally seasoned with agree- 
ile sallies, some of which have passed into proverbs. (2) She 
as temperate even to abstemiousness in her diet, seldom or 
3ver tasting wine;r3) and so frugal in her table, that the 
lily expenses for herself and family did not exceed the 
odierate sum of forty ducats. (4) She was equally simple and 
Mmomioal in her apparel. On all public occasions, indeed, 
le displayed a royal magnificence ; (5) but she had no relish 
ir it in private, and she freel^r gave away her clothes (6) and 
iweLBa(7) as presents to her friends. Naturally of a sedate, 
longh oheeriul temper, (8) she had little taste for the frivolous 
mniements which make up so much of a court life ; and, if 
IB. encouraged the presence of minstrels and musicians in her 
ilace, it was to wean her young nobility from the coarser and 
w intellectual pleasures to which they were addicted. (9) 
Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, 
"as her magnanimity. She betrayed nothing little or seliish, 
L thought or action. Her schemes were vast, and executed in 
le same noble spirit in which they were conceived. She never 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Hast. 8. 

(2) Hem. de la Acad, ubi supra. 

(9 L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 182.— Fulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, part 1, 

(4) Mem. dela Acad, de Hist. tom. \i. p. 323. 

(U Bnch occasions have rare charms, of course, for the g^ossipingr chroniclers 
Itiu period. See, among others, the gorgeous ceremonial of the baptism 
id presentation of Prince John at Seville, 1478, as related by the good curate of 
n Falacios.— (Re|res Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 32, 33.) ** Isabella was surroimded 
idienred,*' says Pulgar, *' by graiidecs and lords of the highest rank, so that 
VM nid she maintained too gfeat pomp; pompa demeuiada.*' — Reyes 
iMHoos, part 1, cap. 4. 

ffi) Flores quotes a passage from an original letter of the queen, -written 
MD after cme of her progresses into Galicia, showing her habitual liberality 
1 4Ui way : " Dedd a dona Luisa, que porque yengo de Grahcia desccha de 
■ttdos, no le envio para su hermana ; que no tengo agora cosa buena ; mas 
Age kM enviare presto buenos." — Reynas Cath6iicas, tom. il. p. 839. 
(7) See the magnificent inventory presented to her daughter-in-law. Mar- 
art of Austria, and to her daughter Maria, queen of PortuE^, apud Mem. de 
lAod. de Hist. tom. ri. Ilnst. 12. 

CD ** Alegre," says the author of the " Carro de las Donas,** " de una alegria 
caerta y mui mesurada.** — Ibid. p. 658. 

(9) Among the retainers of the court, Bemaldez notices " lamolUtud de v<^e- 
Ur de troXwSiOKs, e mtMcos de todua partes."— Reyes C«it6Ucos,lA.^. c»:s.*2.^\« 
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employed dou'btfiil agents or sinister measures, but the mcwi 
direct and open policy. (1) She scorned to avail herself of advan- 
tagtjs offered b^' the perfidy of others. (2) Where she had once 
given her conndeuce, she gave her hearty and steady support ; 
and she was scmpulous to redeem any pledge she had msuie to 
those who ventured in her cause, however unpopular. She 
sustained Ximenes in all his obnoxious but salutary reforms. 
She seconded Columbus in the prosecution of his arduous enter- 

Srise, and shielded him from the calumny of his enemies. She 
id the same good service to her favourite Gk>nsalvo de Cordora; 
and the day of her death was felt, and, as it proved, truly Mt 
by both, as the last of their good fortune. (3) Artifice and 
duplicity were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse 
from her domestic policy, that when they appear in the foreign 
relations of Spain, it is certainly not imputable to her. She was 
incapable of narbouring any petty distrust or latent malice; 
and, although stem in the execution and exaction of publio 
justice, she made the most generous allowance, and even some- 
times advances to those who had personally injured her. (4) 

But the principle which gave a peculiar colouring to eveiy 
feature of Isabella's mind was piety. It shone ibrtn from the 
very depths of her soul ■with a heavenly radiance, which illmni- 
nated her whole character. Fortunately her earliest years had 
been passed in the rugged school of adversity, under the eye 
of a mother who implanted in her serious mind such strong 
principles of relijrion as nothing in after-life had power to shake. 
At an early ago, in the flower of youth and beauty, she was 
introduced to her brother's court; but its blandisnments, so 
dazzling to a young imagination, had no power over hers ; for 
she was surrounded by a moral atmosphere of purity, 

•' Driving far off each thing of sin and gruilt." (5) 

(1) " Qncria que sus cartas e mantlamientos fiicscn complidos con dfli- 
gciicia."— Pulgar, Reyes Catrtlicos, part 1, cap. 4. 

(2) See a remarkable instance of this hi her tretatmcnt of the faithless Joan 
de C(jrral, noticed in Part I. Chapter 10, of this History. 

(:j) The melancholy tone of Columbus's correspondence after the queen's 
death, shows too well the colour of his fortunes and feelings. — (Navarrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. pp. 341 et scq.) The sentimenta of the tireat 
Captain were still more unequivocally expressed, according to Giovio. " Nee 
muitis inde diebus regrina fato concessit, incredibili cum dolorc atquejactmi 
Consalvi; nam ab ea tanquam alumnus, ac in qjus regi& educatus, cuncU 
quae exoptari possent virtutis et dignitatis incrcmenta ademptum fulMse fatc- 
batur, rcge ipso quanquam minus benigno parumquc liberal! uunquam regiua 
voluiitati reluctajri auso. Id vcro prseclare tanquam verissinmm appandC 
elata regina."— Vita; Illust. Virorum, p. 275. 

(4) The reader may recall a striking example of this in the early part of Iter 
reign, in her gn'^^Q^ tenderness and forl)earance towards the humours of Carfllfl^ 
archbishop of Toledo, her quondam friend, but then her most implacable Ux. 

(5) Isabella at her brotlier's court might well have sat for the whole d 
Milton's beautiful portraiture : 

" So dear to llcavctv is saintly chastity, 
That I wViea Ck fto>3i V& loxtxkdi v^\xv<s^£i^i v^ , 
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Such was the deoorum of her manners, that, though encom- 
passed 1j7 false friends and open enemies, not the sKghtest 
repcoiich was breathed on bor fair name in this corrupt and 
Doluinnioua court. 

She gave a liberal portion of her time to private devotions, 
OS well as to tho puhKc ciercisea of TeliBJon.(l) She eipended 
large sums in nseftil charities, espeoiaUy in the erection o£ hos- 
pitula and chorohea, and the more doubtfiil endowments of 
moiiasterie9.(2} Her piety wa^ strildngly exhibited in lliat 
onfEigned humility which, although the very essence of our 
fnith, is HO larelf found ; and most rarely in Vtose whose grea,' 
powers and exalted stations seem to raise them above the leva 
of ordinary mortala. A temnrkable illustration of this i. 
ofibrded in the queen's correspondence with Talavera, in which 
W meek and docile spirit is strikinglv contrasted with the 
puritanical intolerance of her confessor. (3) Yet Tataveca, as 
we have seen, was sinoere and benevolent at heart. Unfortu- 
nately, the rojal CDnseieucQ was at times committed to very 
different keepmg ; and that humility which, as we have 
"^peatedly had occasion to notice, wade her defer eo reveren- 
mj to her ghostly advisers, lc>d, under the fanatic Torquemada, 
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the confessor of her early yonth, to those deep blcmishea on heU 
administration, the establishment of the Inquisition, and the 
exile of the Jews. 

But although blemishes of the deepest dve on her adminis- 
tration, they are certainly not to be regarded as such on her 
mond character. It will be di£Qlcult to condemn her, indeed, 
without condemning the age ; for these ver^ acts are not only 
excused, but extolled by ner contemp(»:ane8, as constitating 
her strongest claims to renown, and to the gratitude of her 
country. (1) They proceeded from the principle^ openly avowed 
by the court of IU>me, that zeal for the punty of the fiuth 
could atone for every crime. This immoral maxim, flowing 
from the head of the church, was echoed in a thousand diflbrent 
forms by the subordinate clergy, and greedily received by t 
superstitious people. (2) It was not to be expected that ft 
soutary woman, filled with natural diffidence of her ovi 
capacity on such subjects, should array herself against tbon 
venerated counsellors whom she had been taught £ram her 
cradle to look to as the guides and guardians of her oon- 
science. 

However mischievous the operations of the Inquisition my 
have been in Spain, its establishment in ^int of principle, wis 
not worse than many other measures wmoh have passed with 
far less censure, though in a much more advanced and dvilised 
age. (3) Where, indeed, during the sixteenth, and the greate 
part of the seventeenth century, was the principle of persecu- 
tion abandoned by the dominant party, whether Gatholic or 
Protestant ? And. where that of toleration asserted, except hf 
the weaker ? It is true, to borrow Isabella's own expression, 
in her letter to Talavera, the prevalence of a bad custom canniot 
constitute its apology. But it should serve much to mitii 
gate our condemnation of the queen, that^ she fell into no 
greater error, in the imperfect ught in which she lived, tiuui 

(1) Such encomiums become still more striking: in writors of 
expansive views like Zurita andBlancas, who, although flourishing tai 
instructed agre, do not scruple to pronounce the Inquisition '* the _ 
evidence of her prudence and piety ; whose uncommon utility, not onljftMtali 
but all Christendom, freely acknowledged ! *' — Blancas, Commentarii, p. ML— 
Zurita, Anedes, torn. v. lib. 1, cap. 6. 

(2) Sismondi displays the mischievous influence of these theologlctl donM 
m Italy, as well as Spain, under the pontificate of Alexander VI. iDd Ui 
immediate predecessors, in the goth chapter of lus eloquent and philrwflpWw ' 
<* Histoire des R^publiques Italiennes." 

(3) I borrow ahnost the words of Mr. Hallam, who, notidnrtteptMl sta- 
tutes against Catholics under Elizabeth, says, *' They established apoMedtioa 
which fell not at all short in principle of that for which the Inqnirtttoa kiA 
become so odious."— (Constitutional History of England} FlriB* 1887 i tgLL 
chap. 3.) Even Lord Burleigh, commenting on the mode of irmiiliiMflM 
adopted in certain cases by the High Commission Court, does not taorilrtBli 
nay, the intem^^itories were so curiously penned, so Aill of tarancbet and cl^ 
ouDistance, as he thonght the inquisitors uf Spain used not so wrnuf qi 
to comprehend and to Uap t\ievs vcc;?^*^^^^* <:2ck8^« ^« 



Uommoa to the greatest minds in a later und far riper 

uella's actions, indeed, were babitunHy based on prin- 
W 'Whaterer eirora of Judgment be imputed to her, aba 
IftiLDolislf sought in all situations to discern and disoliarge 
k^. Faitbfulin the dispensation of Justice, no bribe was 
Penoogh to vard off the execution of the law.(2] So 
He, not even conjngitl affection, rould induce bei to make 
Wmtableappointuieut to public office. (3) No reverence far 
B&isters of religion oonld lead her to winkat theirjmis- 
E)t;(4) Dor coidd the deference she entertained fbr the 
nf the oliDrcb allow her to tolerate his enoroachments on 
Pt^lits of her orown.(5} She scL'mud to consider herself 

S bound to preserve entiro the pccidiar claims and pri- 
Castile, after its union under the same eorereigu with 
bLC6} And although, "while her awn will was law," says 
lUartyr, " she governed in suoh a manner that it might 
-X the Joint aotian of both Ferdinand and herself," yet she 
mrefiil never to surrender into his bands one of those 
wtives which belonged to her as queen proprietor of tho 

i«Uas measures were characterised bj^ that practical 
tense, without which the most brilliant parts may work 
to the woe than to the weal of mankind. Though engaged 
reforms, she had none of the failings 

Q, in hts essi^ on Vat "liberty of UiiU(:eii»d Printing," 
ilBidld Kgiunmt, perhajifi, the world bad Iben wltnesaed in bBhi 
tool liberty, would Bxcliiile Popcw from Ibo ticucets of tolerBtlon, i 
viU^ the pnliUc ^ood required at aU events to be exdrpstal. fi 
< flrode riBWB of tbo ri^bta of coaacLenoe entertained in tbo latter 
-^ - ■ " Birtedm'-"- — ■ -'- 
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in reformers. Her plans, though vast, were never visionary. 
The best proof 6f this is, that she lived to see most of them 
realised. 

She was quick to discern objects of real utility. She saw 
the importance of the new discovery of printing", and liberallr 
patronised it from the first moment it appeared. (1) She had 
none of the exclusive local prejudices too common with ha 
countrymen. She drew talent from the most remote quuten 
to her dominions by munificent rewards. She importeaforeign 
artisans for her manufactures ; foreign engineers and offioen 
for the discipline of her army ; and roreign scholars to imbue 
her martial subjects with more cultivated tastes. She oonsulted 
the useful in all her subordinate regulations ; in her suniD- 
tuary laws, for instance, directed against the fashionaUe 
extravagances of dress, and the ruinous ostentation so mnoh 
affected by the Castilians in their weddings and funeralL(S) 
Lastly, she showed the same perspicacity in the selection of her 
agents ; well knowing that the oest measures beoome bad in 
incompetent hands. 

But, although the skilful selection of her agents was aa 
obvious cause of Isabella's success, yet another, even more 
important, is to be found in her own vigilance and untirhig 
exertions. During the first busy and bustiing years of her 
reign, these exertions were of incredible maffnitude. She wai 
almost always in the saddle, for she made all her journeys «l 
horseback ; and she travelled with a rapidity which ma^ her 
always present on the spot where her presence was needed. She 
was never intimidated by the weather, or the state of her own 
health ; and this reckless exposure undoubtedly contributed 
much to impair her excellent constitution. (3) 

She was equally indefatigable in her mental application. 
After assiduous attention to business through the day, she was 
often known to sit up all night dictating despatches to her 

(1) Mem. dc la Acad, de Hist. torn. vl. p. 49. 

(2) The preamble of one of her pragmdtwas, against this lavish expenditon 
at funerals, contains some reflections worth quoting, for the evidence thet 
afford of her practical good sense: ** Nos deseando proveer e remediaralw 
jraito sin provecho, e considerando que C3to no redunda en sufkaglo e alivio di 
las animan de los defuiitos," &c. " Pcro los Catdlicos Christianos qae creeBNt 
(lue hai otra vida dcspues desta, donde las animas esperan folganza e vidaptf- 
durable, desta habemos de curnr e procurar de la ganar porobraa mifritoriM, eM 
par cosas transitorias e vanos como son los lutos e gustos exeesiooa." — Mem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 318. 

(3) Her exposure in this way on one occasion hrought on a miseanlsie. 
According to Gomez, indeed, she finally died of a painf^ internal disnder, 
occasioned by her long and laborious journeys. — (De Rebus Gestis, fol. I7J 
Giovio aflopts the same account.— (Vitae Illust. Vin)rum, p. 2"6.) The antt(V 
rities are good, certainly; but Martyr, who was in the palace, with tmtf 
opportunity of correct information, and with no reason for conc^ilment of tto 
truth, in his private correspondence with Tendilla and Talavem, miJ^ei no 

aJlnsion whatever to such a con\p\«k\iv\., Vcv \i\ft circumstantial ftecoont of tte 
<7ueen*s illness. 
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knrDUiK Lalin, so as to undeisUnd it nitbout difficulty, 
vhether ^vrittec or spoken ; and, indeed, in the opittioa of 
■ competent judge, to attain a critical acauraoy in it.(2) Ab 
ah© had little turn for light amiisementa, she sought reliet firom 
graver cares by some useful oouupatiou appropriate to her aei ; 
and she left ample evidence of her ekill in this way, in the rioh 
8|i«ciinens of embroidery, wrought with ber own fair hands, 
^Ui wbioh she decorated the churches. She was careful to 
not her dautthtera in these more humble departments of 
Mtde duty ; lur she thought nothing too bumble to learn 
^ was useful. (^3) 
■itb all her bigb qualifications, laahella irould have been 
■ unequal to the achievement of her grnud designs without 
ring' a degree of fortitude rare in either sei ; not the 
pt which implies contempt of personal danger, — though 
B she had a larger share than falls to most men ;(*) nor 
I wbioh supports ita possessor under the extremities of 
, — though of thisshe gave ample evidence, eince aha 
. i greatest suffering her sex la called to bear with- 
in groan ;(s) but that moral courage which sustains the 
■ in the dark hour oC adversity, and, gathering light from. 
n to dispel the darkness, imparts ita own cheering infiu- 
bi all around. This was shown remarkably in the Btormy 
ji which uabered in ber accession, as well as through the 
Is ^ the Moorish war. It was ber voice that decided never 
iandou Alhama.(6) Her remonstrances compelled the king 
DobleB to return to the held, when they had quitted it, 
t UL inefiectuat eampaign. As dangers and difliculties 
--■-" "*, she multiplied resources to racL-t them ; aud when 

HM. d'Bspipie, Una, vli.p. tti.— Mnn. de U Aod. de HiaL 
», Cows Memonblei, fol. ISS.—" ProDunciiiba con prlmor el 
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her soldiers lay drooping under the evils of some protracted 
siege, she appeared in the midst, mounted on her war-horse, 
witn her delicate limhs cased in knightly mail ;(1) and, riding 
through their ranks, hreathed new courage into their hearts by 
her own intrepid bearing. To her personal eflforts indeed, as 
well as counsels, the success of this glorious war may be mainly 
imputed ; and the unsuspicious testimony of the Yenetian 
minister Navagiero, a few years later, shows that the nation so 
considered it. ** dueen Isabel," says he, ** by a singular genins, 
masculine strength of mind, and other virtues most Tmusual in 
our own sex, as well as hers, was not merely of great assistance 
in, but the chief cause of, the conquest of Granada. She was, 
indeed, a most rare and virtuous lady; one of whom the 
Spaniards talk far more than of the king, sagacious as he was, 
and uncommon for his time."(2j 
Happily these masculine qualities in Isabella did not extin- 

Sdsh the softer ones which constitute the charm of her sex. 
er heart overflowed with affectionate sensibility to her family 
and friends. She watched over the declining days of her aged 
mother, and ministered to her sad infirmities with all the 
delicacy of filial tenderness. (3) We have seen abundant proofs 
how fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the lastJfi) 
though this love was not always as faithfully requited. (5) tW 

(1) The reader may refresh his recollection of Tasso's gpraceful sketch of 
Emiinia in similar warlike panoply : 

'* Col diirissimo acciar preme cd offende 
II delicato collo e I'aurea chioma ; 
E la tcncra man lo scudo prende 
Pur troppo grave e insupportabil soma. 
Cosi tutta di ferro iutomo splende, 
£ in atto militar se stessa donia.*' 

Gerusalcmme Liberata, canto 6, stanza 93. 

(2) Viagpo, fol. 27. 

(3) We And one of the first articles in the marriage treaty with Ferdinand 
enjoining; him to cherish and treat her mother with all reverence, and to pro- 
vide suitably for her royal maintenance. (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. tL 
Apend. No. 1.) llic author of the " Carro de las Donas*' thus notices her 
tender devotcdncss to her parent at a later period : " Y esto me dijo quien to 
vido por sus proprios ojos, que la Reyna Dona Isabel, nuestra sefiora, cuimrfo 
csitaba alii en Arevalo visitando a su madre, ella misma i)or sa persona scrrk 
a su misma madre. £ aqui tomen ejemplo los hijos como han de senir a tot 
padres, pues una Reina tan poderosa y en negocios tan arduos puesta, todoi 
los mas dc los afios (puesto todo aparte y pospuesto) iba a visitiur a sa madie 
y la servia humilmcntc.'*— Viaggio, p. 557. 

(4) Among other little tokens of mutual affection, it may be mentioned that 
not only the public coin, but their ftimiture, books, and other articles of pcr- 
Konid property, were stamped with their initials, F. & I., or emblazoned w^ 
their devices, his being a yoke, and hers a sheaf of arrows. (Oviedo, Qoincoa- 
gcnas, MS. bat. 1, qmnc. 2, dial. 3.) It was common, says Oviedo, fnr eadi 
party to take a device whose initial corresponded with that of the name of tbe 
other; as was the case here with Ju go BxiAflechiu. 

(5) Marineo thus speaks of the queen's discreet and most amiable conduce 

in these delicate matters: ** Avt\a\'a en. tanta manera al Rey au marido, qw 

andavA sobre aviso con celos aver a\ e\ «.t(vq.'v«w «k c\x«&. X %\. «entia que mirm 

** "''Tiijia dama o clonzella i\e svi C8.«eL cow ?t\\t\ ^^ vccv^t««i«txrev\sfiQiSfigb.7ca- 
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oondition in which she fgund the state, and in. wliich she left it. 
We shall then see but one iudgraejit formed of her, whetW 
by foreigners or natives. The French aod Italian writeM 
equally join in oelebrating- the triumphant i^lories of her reign, 
and her magnanimity, wisdom, and puritv of character. (1) 
Her own subjects extol her as " the most brilliant exemplar of 
every virtue, ' and mourn over the day of her death as " the 
Ittrtof the prosperity and happiness of their noun try. "(2) While 
those who nad nearer access to her jiersou are unbounded in 
their admiration of those amiable qualities, whose full power is 
revealed only in the unrestrained intimacies of damestio life. (3) 
The judgment of posterity bos ratified the sentence of her own 
ofe. The most, enlightened Spaniards of the present day, by 
Eo means insensible to the errors of her goremmeut, hut more 
tipabte of appreaiating its merits than those of a less-inatruoted 
ne, bear honourable teatimony to her deserts j and while 
ly paaa over the bloated magniflceuce of succeeding mo- 
mIw, who arrest the popular eye, dwell vrith enthusiasm 
Isabella's character, as the mbst tndy great iu their line of 

ipeakUi^ of ber, '^pTudcntuqiiv 
— -*- -- Ltiqaia beraidlbus i^omi- 
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mItm oq tha thnma after Ute moat praoariona i 
Euli ooadnoUd W khiiplnnit thMngli a long and . 
ni«>, to a bei|4it of glo^ vuok it nad nerer befoi 
Boui lind to Me the yanltr of aU eorthljr grandeur, 
the Tiodnu of am ineoDiolaUe raeUnclioly ; andbotlk 
•a. illutouHU name, muiTBlIed in the mbeeqnent aBni 
conn try. 

But with, these few cinnimitanoea of Qieir b 
reseinblanoo ceaaes. Their oharaoton afford NUOe 
of contact. Elizabeth, jnheritang a large ahare of tfa 
bluff Einf[ HaiTv's tem^ramoit, waa hanghtf, 
coarse, end irascible ; while with tiiaee flarasr qn 
mingled deep dissimulation and Grange irreaolation. 
on the other hand. lenijiered the difcmtf of rojal at 
the moEt bland liiiil eiiurteuns nannen. Onoe res 
«a* ooDstaat in her purpoB«a, and her oonduot in ] 
private ate waa aharaotoriwd by candour and inten 
may be aaid to have ehown dat mumanimity whioh 
br the aoeompliahment of great oqeote in the fac 
OMtaolea. But Elinbeth was detperatoly Kelfish ; 
ineapaUe of ftogiTing, not merely a real iajurj 
ilig&tett aAont to her vanity i and ihe waa meroilec 
inr retribntien. laabellaj on the other hood, livfr 
olhera, — waa ready at all times to Bacrifloe self to oodj 
of public duty J and^ far from personal reaentmenta, i 
greatsat oondeaoension and kindness to th.oae wbo 
■enaibly injured her ; while her benevolent heart go- 
means to mitiftate the authorised aeverititia of the 
towarda the guilt y.(l} 

Botb peaseued rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, * 
in utnatioDB whloh demanded mora frequent and 1 
playa of it than her riTal ; but no one will do 
measure of this quality in the daughter of Henry t^ 
Elisabeth waa better educated, and every way ni> 
aeoomplished than Isabella. But the latter knew 
wiiiin*Kin her Station with dignity ; and she encoura 
ing by a mnnifioent patrona«e.(2) The moaculine { 
iMsaionB of Elizabeth seemed to divoroe her iu a grc 
from the pemiliar attributes of her sex, at least 1 
which oonititute its peculiar obarm ; for she had abi 
its foibles, — a ooqueb? and love of admiration whicl 

{1) She (an vridann of th!i In ths commutuioa of the 
cMafnMl fur Ow wrateh who itsbbed her hmlaiid, uiil whan 
aoblet wmld ban pot to dath wtttaont tha qaponiudtr of oc 
abwlallcai,tlut "tii*Mndml|jW¥aU&iMAi>&\»«Tt'^ (M 
lW«T«ra.) She showed Oito in«patn\wnigCT.i«i.»»'n^'^' 
*tpen»lii« altomthetwMh a« otdSniS^iJ WnW««V™«™ 
wlinr?csa£l ««itlon.— Wbo. to^i. K»fl.. taTMi'™ 
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Its Iflvity, most carelese, if not criminal ;(l) and a 
' for dress and tawdry mnftnificence of ornatnent which 
Bulous or disgusting-, according to the different period! 
n_wLioli it wa« indulged. (2) Isabella, on the other 
ttiogniihed through life for decorum of mannera, and 
^"~~ond the breath of oalumn^, was content with the 
— - afl^tioD which she could inspire witliia the range 
toanestic circle. Far from a frivolaua affectation of 
t Or dress, fiho was most simple in her own attire, and 
~* _set no thIuo on her jewelB, hnt as thoy could serve 
sities of the state ;[3) when they could be no longer 
tilts way, she ga,ve them away, us we have seen, to Her 

'eie nncoinraonly sagaeious in the aeleotion of their 

^.i though Elizabeth was drawn into Bome errors in 

».O^iir by her lovity,(4) as waa Isabella by relifious 

T.. .!.:_ combined with her excessive humilifj, 



S? 



"to the only grave errors in the administration of the 
- ral fell ij 



Sor rival tell into no Bach errors j and ^e was a 
"to the araiible qualities which led to them. Her 
'^'"»B certainly not oontTolled by religious principle; 
■-•*:li the bulwark of the Protestant faith, it might 
t to say whether abo were at heart most a Pro- 

a Catholic. She viewed religion in its conneatioji 

I crtate, in other words, with herself; and ahe took 
* for enforcing conformity to her own views, not a whit 
^■Ct^c, and scarcely loss sanguinary, than those cnun- 
' Ibr oonscience' sake by her more bigoted rival.(fi) 




b&d qiiilitlra ts held 



£ ^neeo ft gooa fuia oaa qiLuinea lb ne 
^^nd by Mr. HBHain tliBn 11117 preofilne 
'Stojoi^loUius tertimnnj of her god son. Hi 



_.^_ _ HuiinE^toii. places t1ieB«rolbl« 

t iQdictooa llf ht. If the wcll.known alnr^, repeated bf hi ' 
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This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade 
Isabella's otherwise beautifal character, might lead to a dii^a* 
ragement of her intellectoal power compared with that of the 
English queen. To estimate this arigh^ we must oontempikb 
the results of their respective reigns. ISixabeth fbima aQ 
the materials of prosperity at hand, and availed heraelf of timi 
most ably to build up. a solid fabric of national ^[xandeiir. 
Isabella created these materials. She saw the fiunilties of btt 
people locked up in a deathlike lethargy, and she breatibed into 
them the breath of life for those great and heroio eaUnpriim 
which terminated in such glorious consequenoes Id tibfl 
monarchy. It is when viewed from the deprMsed potttionoC 
her early days, that the achievements of her reign seem aotiwh 
less than miraculous. The masculine genius of the Eni^kl 
queen stands out relieved beyond its natural dimenmanii by lb 1 
separation from the softer qualities of her sex ; while her zivu'l^ j 
like some vast but symmetrical edifice, loses in appeaiauM i 
somewhat of its actual grandeur from uieperfBothannonyol ^ 
its proportions. • ■ 

The circumstances of their deaths, which were somewbaft 
similar, displayed the great dissimilarity of thdr oharaolen. 
Both pined amidst the royal state, a prey to inourahle despon- 
dency, rather than any marked bodily distemper. InElisabedi Jt 
sprung from woundea vanity, a sullen conviction that she had 
outlived the admiration on which she had so long fed, — and 
even the solace of friendship, and the attachment of hflr 
subjects. Nor did she seek consolation, where alone itwai 
to be found, in that sad hour. Isabella, on the other haadi 
sunk under a too acute sensibility to the sufferings of othsn. 
But, amidst the gloom which gathered around her, iht 
looked with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects whidi 
unfolded of the future ; and, when she resifiiied her lastbreitk, 
it was amidst the tears and universal lamentations of her 
people. 

It is in this undying, imabated attachment of the nation, 
indeed, that we see the most unequivocal testimony to ths 
virtues of Isabella. In the downward progress of thin^ in 
Spain, some of the most ill-advised measures of her admimstn- 
tion have found favour, and been perpetuated, while the man 
salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a misconception 
of her real /nerits. In order to estimate these, we must Jistea 
to the voice of her contemporaries, the eye-witnesses of the 

know not, nor have any meaning to allow, that any of our subjects should be 

molested, either by examination or inquisition, in any matter of ftdth, as lonf 

as they shall profess the Christian faith." (Turner's Elizabeth, -vol. U. p. MU 

note.) One is reminded of Parson Thwackum*s definition in *' Tom Jcmes:** 

" When I mention relig^ion, I mean the Christian religion; and not onJty tte 

Christian religion, but the Protestaxit x^^oav and not only the Prototant 

religion, but the Church of England.** It Nvo\]\a\)ft «&fflkKQ^\n«m ^rUcb ftutd 

worst, Poritans or Catholics, Vmdet tYd* «:ni^«Bv c&v^cn&toiv. 
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wndition in vbich she futmd the atate, and in vliioh she left it. 
We shall then see but one ind^ment foiined of her, whether 
by foreigTiers or nativeB. The yrt-nch and Italian writers 
H^aolly join in celebrB,tinB the triumphaDt i^lories of her reign, 
lud her magnanimity, wiedom, and purity of charaoter.(l) 
Her own subjects extol her aa " tho most brilliant exemplar of 
BTery virtue, ' and mourn over the duy of her death os " the 
last of the prosperityandhappineas of their oountry."(2) While 
thoce who nad nearer acoesB to her person are unbounded in 
a admiration of those amiable ^uolitiea, whose fitU power is 
"'-d only in the unrestrained intimacies of domestic life.(3) 
' fment of posterity has ratitied the sentence of her own 
le most enlightened Spaniards of the present day, by 
.. . s insensible to the errors of her government, but more 
_^ of appreoiating its merits than those of a lesa-instruotcd 
bear honourable testimony to her deserts ; and while 
■ peas over the bloated ma^^iiicence of succeeding mo- 
bs, who arrest the popular oye, dwell with enthusiasm 
sabella's character, aa tiio most truly great in their line of 

BUS Paolo Giovln, RpeAJdng of ber, " inuilcntlBqiu 

pumdUiD et pigtails l&ude HQCiquLi heroi'libDB com- 

Virormn. d. sns.l Qiueclanltoi ouJogUes her M 

grstidlasima nci regnl euol 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FERDINAND BEGENT.— HIS SECOND MAKEIAGB.— DXSSlOrSIO] 
WITH PHILIP.— EE8IGNATI0N OP THE HBGEHCT. 

1504—1606. 

Ferdinand Regrent— Philip's Pretensions— Ferdinand's Perplesitiet— Impc 
Treaty with France— The Klne's Second Marriage— I^mding of FUvb 
Joanna— Unpoimlarity of Fenunand— His Interview with bis Son-in-li 
He resigns the Regency. 

The death of Isabella ffives a new oomj^lezion to our histor; 
principal object of whicn has been the illustration of her ] 
sonal character and public administration. The latter pax 
the narrative, it is true, has been chiefly occupied with 
foreign relations of Spain, in which her interference hasl 
less obvious than in the domestic. But still we have been in 
conscious of her presence and parental supervision, by 
maintenance of order, and the general prosperity of the nat 
Her death will make ud more sensible of this influence, due 
was the signal for disorders which even the genius and autho: 
of Ferdinand were unable to suppress. 

While the oueen's remains were yet scarcely cold, King I 
dinaud took the usual measures for announcing the success 
He resigned the crown of Castile, which he had worn wit 
much glory for thirty years. From a platform raised in 
great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed, with soun 
trumpet, the accession of Philip and Joanna to the Casti 
throne, and the royal standard was unfurled by the duke of i 
in honour of the illustrious pair. The king of Aragon t 
publicly assumed the title of administrator or governor of ( 
tile, as provided by the queen's testament, and received 
obeisance of such of the nobles as were present, in his : 
capacity. These proceedings took place on the evening of 
same day on whicn the queen expired, fl) 

A circular letter was next adaressea to the principal cii 
requiring them, after the customary celebration of the obseq' 
of their late sovereign, to raise the royal banners in the nan 

(1) Gomez, De Rebus Gestia.loV.b'i.— ^e^«t^M^:^,<:>v^^'^^a*..c\Jlat. % 
Garibaj, Compendio, toin. ii. Aib.^o, ca.^. \ .— C\a>a^vii, k\«\^%,VL^.^^ 
—Sandoval Hist del Emi». Cox\oa N. \»tiv.V. ^. ^. ** ^^^\«w\Mfc^ 

''"nt ; alii, rem novam admrcau, TC^em wxv-x^t^i. , -v 
debuisse fieri."— Ubi supra. 
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! and writs we! 
itmeatioii of Fhilip'i 
Uae prooeedinga, (1) 
r The aisembly met at Tora, January 11th, 1505. The queen's 
^1, or rather auch olauaes of it as related to the suoeesaion, 
reread aloud, and received the entire approbation of the com- 
Ju, who, together with the grandees and prelates present, 
jk tiio oaths of allegiance t« Joanua as qaeen and lady pro- 
btM, and to Philip as her hushand. Tlieythea determined 
Jt Ine exigenoy conttimplated in the testament, of Joanna's 
iMpaoity, actually exiat4:d,(2) and proceeded to lender their 
— s to King f'erdinand, na the lawful govemor of the 
in her name. The latter in turn mado the customary 
) to respeat the laws aod libertieR of the kingdom ; and 
iwbole was terminated by an embassy from the cortea, with 
~"~n HCDount of its proceedings, to their new sovereigns in 

-.--■8.(3) 

Q seemed now done that waa demanded for giving a oonati- 
"al sanction to Ferdinand's authority as regent. By the 
n, law of the land, the sovereign was empowered to nomi- 
B » i^eney, in case of the minority or incapacitj^ of the heir 
— nit.(4} This had been done in the present instance by 
1b, and at the earnest solicitation of the oortes, mode two 
,j previoualy to her death. It had received the cordial 
notion of that body, which had undeniable authority to 
■^d Buoh testamentary proviBiona.(6) Thus, from the first 
a last stage of the praoeedins, the whole had gone on with 
-JTupulous attention to constitutional forms. Yet the 
nority of the new regent was liir from beiu^ lirnily seated; 
" 'a the conviction of this which had led lum to acaelerata 

ray of the ncUes were extremely dissatlslied with the 

n's settlement of the regency, which had taken air before 

•death ; and they had even gooe so far as to send to Flanders 

e that event, and invite Philip to assume the government 
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daI tendemcra and delicacy wUtch ha^ led IubeU& to 
hUfhMT'a InflrmttT only In vcrj BPneral tennn, uro W«U 
HirtM. See the aapj of tho orij;iiiiil Mt in ZuiUa, tom. Tt 

ia'Atsna, Reyes de Angon, tnni, il. rajr ss, op. is, »c. s,— Znrlf*, 
— ... .|^ ^_ gjp a.— MirlnB, Teori«, pgrt a, rap. «.— Marlanii, Hlit 
, U. lib. 28, emp. la.— Sandoval, Hiit. dri Binp. Cotlo« V. 

k. I, t. g. 

"■-^BPMtldu, psrts.tit. IS, leys. QuIcidiudLnl, with the ignonmct of 
Ol wssUtiltlon ngtwAl mougb Id ■ fordtntr, dJlpiUMUw ofugHfi 

^ whole tdlifBcn ot the powers ol cnrtEO in 1M« vaVi^ed^mi 1 
Id ray full/ mnd mUJifiictorlJy by Muioa. Toorifc, p*rt ». oBp. V 
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Viimaftlf as fhd natnral euardian of his wife.Cl) Tli 
tented lords, if they did not refuse to join in the pu 
acknowlec^ent to Ferdinand at Toro, at least were r 
in intimating their dissati8&ction.(2) Among the 
minent were the marquis of Yiilena, who may he s 
heen nursed to faction £rom the cradle, and the duk( 
hoth potent nohles, whose hroad domains had heen 
dipped hy the resumption of the crown lands so s( 
enforced oy the late goremmenti and who look 
to their speedy recovery under the careless rule < 
inexperienced prince like Philip. (8) * 

But the most efficient of his partisans was Don Ju 
Ferdinand's amhassador at the court of Maximilian.. 
man, descended from one of the most illustrious house 
was a person of uncommon parts ; restless and 
plansihle in his address, hold in his plans, hut < 
cautious, and even cunning, in the execution of thei 
fitfmerly insinuated himself into Philip's confidence 
visit to Spain, and, on receiviujg news of the one 
hastened without delay to join him in the Netherlan 

Through Ids means, an extensive corresuondenc 
opened with the discontented Castilian lords ; and 
persuaded, not only to assert his pretensions to 
supremacy in Castile, hut to send aletter to his roya 
law, requiring him to resign the government at once 
into AnigoD,.(4) The demand was treated with son 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 203. — Abarca, Re} 
torn. ii. r^ SO, cap. 16, sec. 3. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 

(2) Zorita's assertion, that all the nobility present did homafr* 
(Anales, torn. vi. cap. 3), would seem to be contradicted by 
passage. Comp. cap. 4. 

(3) Isabella in her will particularly ei\]oins on her succesi 
alienate or to restore the crown Uuids recovered from the 
Villena. — Dormer, Discursos Vaiios, p. 331. 

(4) " Nor was it sufficient," says Dr. Robertson, in allusion 1 
tensions to the government, *' to oppose to these just rights, ai 
nation of the people of Castile, the authority of a testament, the 
which wot perhaps dovMfuit and its contents to him appeared 
iniquitous."— (History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. ; 
vol. ii. p. 7.) But who ever intimated a doubt of its genuii 
Dr. Robertson ? Certainly no one living at that time ; for th( 
duced before cortes, by the royal secretary, in the session imme 
ing the queen's death ; and Zurita has preserved the address 
commenting on the part of its contents relating to the success 
torn. vi. cap. 4.) Dr. Carbajal, a member of the royal council 
present, as he expressly declares, at the approval of the testai 
otorgamiento y aun ordenacion me hall6," has transcribed thi 
document in Us Annals, with the signatures of the notary and 
tingvdahed persons who witnessed \t% execution. Dormer, 

liistorfographer of Aragon, Yvaa p\xb\Vs\ved>iXvftm%XTva^%\v\.,N»\VJtv\3^« 

neig, in hJa *' Discursos Vaxloa," " ttom wjAXxcosofi ^^^,Vsi^ 

"escalturasaut^ticascninipodeT;' YJ\i«eX\v%c«^js^N^ 

or whether it be in existence. 1 Taave xvo ^•f«^^i_ ^ 

£?'y Been, with the quecjn's «isn&taTe,Sa%m«\aK*.vcv\Js. 

•AiAarfil. 
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J Ferdinand, who admanisted him of his inoompetenc^ to 
|)TenianatiDnlike1:he Spaniards, whom he understood bo httle, 
pbt nr^ed him at the same time to present himself before them 
nth his wife aa soon a9postibIe.(I) 

KFerdinand's situatioD, however, was far from comfortable. 
nilip's, or rather Manuel's, emissaries were busily stirring up 
jeemberB of disaffection. They iorclt on the advanta^s to hi 
""-dfrom tbeireo and lavish disposition of Philip, whwh therr 
. _ested with the par.iimonious temper of the stem ola 
talan, who had so lon^ held them under his joke.{2) Fer^ 
land, whose policy it had been to oruah the ovorfn'owTi poww 
■thenobility, and who, as a foreigner, had none of the mitnral 
— to loyalty enjoyed by hia late queen, was extremely 
to that jealous and haughtf body. The number ot 
■ adherents increased in it every day, and Boon oompie- 
' the moat considerable names in the kingdom, 
fcing, who watched these symptom^ of disaffection with 
utiety, said little, says Martyr, but coolly scmtinised the 
. Ib of those around him, dissembling as far (is possible his 
n sentiments. (3) He received further and more unequivocill 
Mdenoe, at this time, of the alienation of his son-in-law. in 
* oaese gcntlemnn, named Conohillos, whom he had placed 
the person of his daughter, obtained a letter from her, 
^whioh she approved in the fullest manner of her father's 
g the administration of the kingdom. The letter waa 
f to Philip ; the unfortunate secretaiy was seized ani 
into a duneeon, and Joannawas placed under a rigoroiU 

ment, whicn much aggravated her ma!adv.(4) 

■ With ttis afiront, the kins' received also the alarming intalli- 
Mlun that the emperor Maximilian and his son Philip wers 
nmperinff with the fidelity of the Great Captain ; endeavourine 
ta aeoure Naples in any event to the archduke, who claimed n 
u the appurtenance of Castile, by whose armies its oonquest. 
in fact, had been achieved. There .were not wonting persona of 
high standing at Ferdinand's oourtto infuse snepioiona, how- 



duGively to the qucien.(fi) 



antoinuicltiuscrnOitur."— OpiisEiiltt. Epist, SSfi. 

rtu, torn. i. Ub. 1, cBp. IS.-'petor Mnrlyr, OpuaEplst. cpirt. asS.— 
Hlo, toBi. vl. Ub. 0, cap. 9.— Ovlcdo, omDCuagEnm, MS. XiM.. \, ^^ 
■L fr-Orledo had the itory from ConchlUoa's brDttin. 
tfl aiarlo, VJOe/Uurt, l'irorum,pp.-j7s_g77._ZuriU, An^CT.tam. 
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• 



The king was still further annoyed by reports of 
relations subsisting between his old enemy, Louis 
and Philip, whose children were affianced to each 
French monarch, it was said, was prepared to suppo 
an invasion of Castile, for the recovery of his rights, I: 
in his favour on the side of Roussillon, as well as o 

The Catholic king felt sorely perplexed by thes 
embarrassments. During the brief period of his 
had endeavoured to recommend himself to the 
strict and impartial administration of the laws, ai 
tenance of public order. The people, indeed, api 
value of a government under which they had be 
from the oppressions of the aristocracy more effecti 
any former period. They had testified their gooc 
alacrity with which they confirmed Isabella's ' 
dispositions at Toro. But all this served only to 
aversion of the nobles. Some of Ferdinand's coun 
have persuaded him to carry measures with a 1 
They urged him to reassume the title of King of C 
he had so long possessed as husband of the late oi: 
others even advised him to assemble an armed 
should overawe all opposition to his authority a 
secure the countr;^ from invasion. He had faciliti< 
the disbanded levies lately returned from Italy, as 
considerable body drawn from his native dommioi 
waiting his orders on the frontier. (3) Such viok 
however, were repugnant to his habitual policy, U 
cautious. He shrunk from a contest in which 
must brin^ unspeakable calamities on the countr 
he ever seriously entertained such views, (5) he abai 

cap. 6, 11. — UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 25. — Abarcal, Reyes de 
rey 30, cap. 15, sec. 3. 

(1) Peter Martyr, OpusEpist. epist. 290. — Buonaccorsi, Diari 

(2) The vice-chancellc»r, Alouso de la Caballeria, prepared an 
ment in support of Ferdinand's pretensions to the regnl author 
as husband of the late queen, than as the lawful guardian and 1 
Ills daughter. — See Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. cap. 14. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 6, cap. 5, 15.— Lanuza, Hi 
lib. 1, cap. 18. 

(4) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 29 1 . 

(5) Robertson speaks with confidence of Ferdinand's inten 
Philip's landing by force of arms " (History of Charles V. 1 
imputation which has brought a heavy judgment on the 1 
from the clever author of the " History of Spain and Portugj 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia.) " All this," says the latter, " is at 
both truth anti probability ; nor does Ferreras, the (Only aut 

, this uixjust declamation, afford the slightest gjound for it." — 

note.) Nevertheless, this is so stated by Ferreras (Hist. d'Esj 

p. 282), who is supported by Marxaua 'vHist. de Espana, t 

cap. 16), and, in the most \u\ccvm\voc«\ m^met \i^ "LwrvV.^ V 

lib. 6, cap. 21), a much higher owthotSX-^j X-Vwv «v>iXv«. \R: 

vrbom Dr. Dunham docs not appeal tp >cv^Ne co\v«vx\\«A 

declares that the king bad no desV«n ol x^^otUxv^ \.o ^ox^ 

epist. 2gi, 306. 



and employed his levies on another destination in Afi'iea.(lJ I 
Bin situiitioD, however, grew every hour more criticial. Alarmed 
by rumours of Louie's military preparations, for which liberal 
■upplies were voted by the states-general i trembling for th^ 
hie of tis ItiditLQ posseasionB ; deserted and betrayed by tha 
great nobility at home ; there seemed now no alternative left 
for him but to raaintain his ground by force, or to reaifni^ at , 
bnee, as required by Philip, and retire into Aragon. Tkll 
littm course appwara never to have beon contemplated by hiiu J 
He resolved at all hazards to keep the roin« in nis otto |[ra«H ] 
mfluenoed in part, probably, by the consciousness of his rightaf I 
VI well OS bv his sense of duty, whiuh forbn.de him to resiiru tlw I 
trust he bad voluntarily assumed into such inoomnetent handl | 
It thoBe of Fhilip and his oounsellors ; and partly, no doubb 
^jr natural reluolanoe to relinquish the authority whioh he had ] 
^noyed for sn many yoara. To keep it, he had reco" - - — 
^u._.i- ... 1 -J, ne,t[^r ftiuQ^ nor foe could have tti 

,ly ohanoe of mointaininR hia present posi' 
f ia detachins Franca from the interests of Philip, 
~ dllfC her to himself. The neat obstacle to this was thelf ] 

icting claims on Naples. This he purposed to obviate bf I 

Epoeals of marringe to some member of the royal family, IB 1 

e favour those claims, with the consent of King Louie, 1 

,^ be resigned. He &coordingly dispatched a confidential 

fQf piivataly into Franco, with ample instructions for ar- I 

-—1 the preliminaries. Tliia person was Juan de Enguera; 

. w monk of much repute for his learning, and an ' ~ 

eroyal aouncil.(2) 

CubBjiJ, 
itl7 leporti^d thjit F^rill 




373 THE xwBVOT dw rauosm. 

Lonii tbe Twelflli had Yiewed with mneh MiidiM 
ffrowing xmsimdantiiidiiig betwixt Philip and hia fa 
WW, and had ooimiiiffly naed hia inflneiioe ovorthe yovm 
to foment it. He fdt the deepeat diaquietade at the ; 
of the enonnooa inherituioe which waa to dertdTB on tin 
comprehending Bnrgnndy and Flanden, Anatria. and ] 
the Empire. to8;ether with the united Growna of S^pain a 
ric^ depenoenoiea. By the pnmoaed maniage, a .dun 
ment might be made at least of the Spanish monarchy; 
Idngdoma of Caatile and Aragon, passing nnder diroora 
tres, might serve, as they had lormeny done, to xu 
eaish other. It waa trpe, this would inrolTe a nipti 
Philip, to whose son his own daughter waa promised 
riage. Bat this match, extremely distaatefol to hia i 
pfadnally became ao to Lonis, aa every way preijndioii 
interest of France. (1} 

Withoat much delay, Iherefore, pvelimiiiariea were i 
with the Aragoneee enyov ; and immediately after, 
month of August, 1505, the count of Oifuentes, and 
Malferit, repent oif the ro3ral chancery, were pubUoly 
plenipotentiaries on the part of King- Ferdinand, to ( 
and execute the treal^. 

It was agreed, as the basis of the alliance, that the< 
king should be married to Ghermaine, daughter of Jean < 
viscount of Narbonne, and one of the sisters of Lo 
Twelfth, and grand-daughter to Leonora, queen of Na' 
that guilty sister of King Ferdinand whose fate is reoo 
the earlier part of our History. The princess Gennaine 
be seen, therefore, was nearly related to both tlie con* 
parties. She was at this time eighteen years of age. a 
Deautifal.(2) She had been educated in the palace ot h 
uncle, where she had imbibed the free and volatile mai 
his gay, luxurious court. To this lady Louis the Twel 
sented to resign his claims on Naples, to be secured b^ 
dowry to her and her heirs, male or female, in perpetoi 
case of her decease without issue, the moiety of*tDe 1 
recognised as his by the partition treaty with Spain 
revert to him. It was further agreed, that Ferdinand 
reimburse Louis the Twelfth for the expenses of the Net 
war, by the payment of one million gold ducats, in tei 

(1) Fleiinnge, Mdmoires, chap. 16.— Seyssel, Hist, de Loayi 

293—339. 

(2) Aleson, Annales de Navarrs, torn. v. lib. 85, cap. 7, see. 4.— < 

Hebns Gestls, fol. 60. — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqola, ton. 

" Laondle,'* says Fleonnge, nvYio YaiI doubtless often seen tiM 

"iUnt bonne et fort belle ipnctaicesBe, <Srak umAxa ^<^xe w^S^v^^mb^ 

bonfx>int.»*— (M6moixe8, cYiap. \^.^ \t^qv>\ft>\>ft^ot«v yNi^S»^ 

ar<4£teen. VarUlas Mto cfv« t\ie ^b««j«xm^ 

welCbf making Fert&aaffa nt ^» ^te«» a^l^QtMC5-^«'«>'T« 
I^ouia XII. torn. i. p. 457* 



I 
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(mtabneiL'fcs ; and lastlr. that a. oomplete amnesty shonld be 
■tantcd t> y tiitn to the lords of the Anjeviu or French party in 
Siplea. w-tio shonid reoeive full restitution of their conliaettted 
ionoors a.nd estates. A mutiul treaty ot aUinnce and com- 
merce waj* to flubaist henceforth between. France and Spain; 
Tji Bldt^^^onjonaroha, holding one another, to quote tbe words 
- -I «1 the uistnument, " aa two souls in one and the Bnme body." 
I i^B^B^ tlicmgelves to tbe maintenance and defence of their 
Iw i Bi^MtiTs _i-ig-hfB and kingdoms against every other power what- 
rPJ ««. lixia treaty was signed by the French king at Bloia, 
■""1 <MiAMt 1 2th, 1S05, and ratified by Ferdinand the Catholio at 
^- Titon the IDthoflhe Bftmemonth.(0 

sh veiTfl the disgraceful and moat impolitic terms of this 

)mI. ^y which Ferdinand, in order to secure the brief poa- 

« tf a barren authority, and perhaps to gratify some un- 

% feelings of revenge, was content to barter away all those 

^MMltaRes, flowing from the union of the Spanish monar- 

^^ch had heen the ^reat and wise object of his own and 

■■ policy ; for, in the event of male issue, — and that he 

IKre issne was by no means improbable, oonaidering he 

iyet (Ifty-four years of age, — Aragon and its dependen- 

K be totally severed from Castile. (2) In the other alter- 

frpte splendid Italian conquests, which, after auch coat of 

■B_trefiiiire, he had iinally secured to himself, must be 

pfjth his nngnpoeaaful competitor. In any event, he had 

TlljitiiBelf to such an indemnification of the Angevin fac- 

8BpUe as must create inextricable embarrassment, and 

JNit itijury an his loyal partisans, into whose hands 

Riles had already passed. And last, though not least, 

jOoonred by this unsuitable aitd precipitate alliance his 

iSttriona queen, the memory of whose transcendent 

^j if it had faded in any degree from his own breast, 

H weply seated in those of her subjects to allow them 

iOD tiie present union otherwise than as a national 

d, Ihey did regard it ; although the people of Aragon, 

M late events had rekindled uieir ancient jealousy of 

kTJswed the match with more aomplaoeno_y, aa likely to 

thtm to that political importance, which had been 

it impaired by the union with their more powerful 



MU, GoTtw DiplamaUqne, torn, ir. Ko. 40, pp. 711--74. 

M ApBHiencia did not embrace. ^IIWevE^, the bait nf Oruudu uid 
JlAu, u (apiHitieil b; Mona. BulUArd, wbo gmely b»i»T'» uk.VkU. 
n Dooqniii pAT Ferdlakad ^toieut coriiiu^Cfia dt i:otiuaunB,atA&QTA.\h 

>^— '• ~ mart, et ia moftiB anx eiifiuis."— (lUviiJile, Vna. ■«. 

9 grosM miacoticeptfojis ot (Mt on vUcb Una -aiTftJtf* 
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The European nations could not comprehend an 
so irreconcilable with the usual sagacious policy of the (Stthblic 
king. The petty Italian powers, who, since the introduetiim 
of France and Spain into their political system,^ were oontroUed 
by them more or less in all their movements, yiewed this sinis- 
ter conjunction as auspicious of no good to their interests or 
independence. As for the archduke Philip, he could scarcely 
credit the possibility of this desperate act, which stmok off at s 
blow so rich a portion of his inheritance. He soon received 
confirmation, however, of its truth, by a prohibition from Lcmii 
the Twelftii to attempt a passage through his dominions into 
Spain, until he should come to some amicable understandiiig 
with his father-in-law. (1) 

Philip, or rather Manuel, who exercised unbounded influenoe 
over his counsels, saw the necessity now of temporising. The 
correspondence, was resumed with Ferdinand, and an arrange- 
ment was at length concluded between the parties, known ii 
the concord of Salamanca, November 24th, 1505. The nb- 
stance of it was, that Castile should be governed in the joint 
names of Ferdinand, Philip, and Joanna; but that the fint 
should be entitled, as his share, to one half of the public revenue. 
This treaty, executed in good faith bjr the Catholic king, wu 
only intended by Philip to lull the suspicions of the former until 
he could effect a landing in the kingdom, where, he confidently 
believed, nothing but liis presence was wanting to insure Bn^ 
coss. He comploted the perfidious proceeding by sending is 
epistle, well garnished with sot't ana honeyed phrase, to hii 
royal father-in-law. These artilices had their esect. and cob- 
pletely imposed, not only on Louis, but on the more siirewd and 
suspicious Ferdinand. (2) 

On the 8th of January, 1506, Philip and Joanna embarked 01 
board a splendid and numerous armada, and set sailfiomi 

(1) Abarca» Reyes de Aragron, torn. ii. rey 30, cap. 15, sec. 8. — ^Zmita, Ankii 
torn. vi. lib. 6, cap. 21.— Guicciardini, Istoria, lib. 7. He received mudiiniB* 
unequivocal intimation in a letter from Ferdbmnd, curious as staowinctM 
the latter sensibly felt the nature and extent of the sacrifices he WH ^Hkt } 
" You," said he to Philip, " by lending: yourself to be the easy dupe of FimcCi | 
have driven me most reluctantly into a second marriai^ ; have stelpped me of ■ 
the fau: fruits of my Neapolitan conquests," &c. He condodes wUi titfi 
appeal to him : "Sit satis, flli, pervagratum j redi in te, si fllius, nan hortii 
acccsseris ; his non obstantibns, mi filius, amplexabere. Magna est ptlBMi 
vis naturae." Pliilip may have thougrht his father-in-law's late coi^niet R 
indiffcreut commentary on the " patemse vis naturae." See the king's kIW 
quoted by Peter Martyr in his correspondence with the count of TendUk- 
Opus Epist. epist. 293. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1506.— Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. Ub. 8, 09.^ 
— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 28, cap. 16. — Peter Martyr, Opus ^pii^ 
epist. 292. Zurita has transcribed the whole of this dutiful and most loM 



epistle. — Ubi supra. Guicciarduu considers Philip as only practistaig the 1 
he had learned in Spain, " Ic arti Spagnuole."— (Istoria, lib. 7.) ThepWJ 
would seem to have been pTovec>3\ai'^\i![i\.\!A Italians, like the *' Pnniea ldai» 
which their Roman ancestors tfts^ea^i^ oti\Xi« ^^gasmcXrx ^>aDdd£ MUcm eaavi 
perhaps with equal ^ubUcc. 



HS SESIONH TO rHiiir. iti 

port in Zealand. A forions tempeit eoattered the fleet aooa 
oAer leaving the harboar i Philip s ship, which took Hie in the 
bUitiu, nairawly esanped foundorinf; : and it iras not without 
great difficulty that they suoeeeded m bringing her, a miaerable 
wreck, into tie Enffliah port of Weymouth. (!) King Henry 
tlie Seventh, on leiuning the misfortuneB of Phiup aad nis con- 
sart, wa$ prompt to show every mark of respect and considera- 
tion for the rojral pair thus thrown upon hia island. They 
sere escorted in magnificent style to Windsor, and detained 
with dubious hospitahty for nearly three montha. Duiia^ this 
time, Henry the SeTentn availed nimaelf of the situation and 
inexperience of hia jouna (fueat ao far as to extort from him 
two treaties, not altogether reconcilable, as for as the latter 
vas ooncemcd. with sound policy or honour.(2) The respeot 
which the En(;lish monarch entertained lor Ferdinand the 
Catholie, as well as their family connection, led him to offer 
his services as a common mediator between the father and eoo. 
He would have persuaded the tatter, says Lord Bacon, " to be 
luled by the oouneel of a prinoe so prudent, so experienced, 
and BO tbrtunate as King Perdinand i' to which the orohdukd 
replied, " If hia father-in-law would let liim govern CaatilB, he 
thould govern him," (3) 

At length Philip, having re-a^aembled his Flemish fleet at 
Weymouth, emharkod with Joanna and his numerous suite of 
coortiera and military retainers ; and reached Coruna, in the 
north-western corner ofGalicia, after a prosperous voyage, on 
the 28Ui of April. 

A short time previous to this event, the oount of Cifuentes 
liaving passed into Prance for the purpose, the betrothed bride 
of Kins Ferdinand quitted that CQuntry under his esoort 
attended by a brilliaut train of French ondS^eapolitanlords.tlJ 
On the bordera, at Fontarabia, she was received by the arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand's natural son, with a numerous 
^mnosed chiefly of AragoneEe and Catalan nobility, 
, _ - inauoted with much Bolenmity to Dueiiaa, where she 
I juiiied by the king. In this place, where thirty yean 
■ lie had been united to Isabella, he now, as if to embitter 

Fblliii of their daDB«r,>ne attired heiBilf In 

,_ ^ . „ le recognLanl. and ncelvc the obseiiuLci suited tober 

f—RIM. dd Kmp. CuriDa V. torn. i. p. 10, 

Jw inliTiiii , TteyH CHtOUc«, MS. cmp. 904.— Cojb^Jkl. AoaJn, HS. 

FlHB.— &t. GgIMb, Hift.de LaajFS XII, p. IBG.—Bbcoii, Hist, of Henry 

""— ^ -ol. T. pp. 17?— 179. — Qolrdianlinl, IrtmU, Ub. 7.— Reiner, 

Jii. Pl>. 113—139. One nai a commercial OmSj with Pluiden, 



qubic, 5, CHal, 'J5.— ULtn 
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Still farther the recollections of the past, led to the 
younfi: and beautiful successor (March 18th, 1506). "It s< 
hard, * says Martyr, in his quiet way, "that these Hi 
should take place so soon, and that too in Isabella's own 
dom of Castile, where she had lived without peer, and — ^i 
her ashes are still held in as much veneration as she ezi^MJo; 
while living." (1) 

It was less than six weeks after this, that Philip and J oai 
landed at Coruna. Ferdinand, who had expected them a. '^ 8( 
nearer northern jwrt, prepared without loss of time to 
ward and receive them. He sent on an express to qitcl: 
place of meeting with Philip, and advanced himself 
Leon. But Philip had no intention of such an inter' 
present. He had purposely landed in a remote comei 
country, in order to gam time for his partisans to come 
and declare themselves. Missives had been despatch^ 
principal nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered 1 
numbers of all ranks, who pressed forward to welcome a 
court to the young monarcn.(2) Among them were tl3.< 
of most of the considerable Castilian families ; and se5^ 
Villcna and Najara, were accompanied by large well-i 
retinues of armed followers. Tne archduke brought o 
him a body of three thousand German infantry, in 

order. He soon mustered an additional force of six ^ 

native Spaniards, which, with the chivalry who thr'O'*-^^, 
meet him, placed him in a condition to dictate tenxx ^^J^.^ 
father-in-law; and he now openly proclaimed that ho ^^J 
intention of abiding by the concord of Salanianca, and "ly"*" 
would never consent to an arrangement prejudicing in axi^^Hf^ 
his, and his wife's, exclusive possession of the crown of O^ &uie.[3, 

It was in vain that Ferdinand endeavoured to gain 3>^° •''^ 
Manuel to his interests by the most liberal offers, i^ ^yi 
offer notliing to compete with the absolute ascendancy^ ^^™ 
the favourite held over his young sovereign. It was ^° ^^ 
that Martyr, and afterwards Ximenes, were sent to tti- ^ ^^' 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Eplst. epist.300.— Onedo. Quincoagcnas, ^ ^L ^' 
quiuc. 2, dial. 36.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. aho 1 506.— Bernaldez, Key" ^,2» 
licos, MS. cap. 203. " Some affirmed,'* says Zurita, "that Isabella ^^f^ 
appointing her hiisbaiid to tlie regency, exacted an oath from him ^^-^^ 
-would not marry a second time."— (Anales, torn. v. lib. 5, cap. 84.J «5w 
probable story, so inconsistent with the queen's character, has been *'*^i|Mto •■ 
■with more or less qualification by succeeding historians, flrom ^^g^gr ' 
Quintana. Robertson repeats it without any qualification at all.— Sec m*""/ ,-.-. 
of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 6. ^^^ '\ 

(2) "Quisciue enini in spes snas pronus et expedltus, commodo ^^^J^' "^^j 
duni," says (Jiovio, borrowing the familiar metaphor, *' ct oricnteB* ^^ 

potius quani occidentcm axloraivdum esse dictitabat." — Vitae lUust. Vi'**^"™' 
p. 278. 
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the '{frouncU of aocommodation, or at least the 

)W with the king. Philip listened to them with 

rould abate not a jot or his pretensions ; and 

care to expose his royal master to the influence 

superior address and sagacity in a personal 

a picture, by no means unfavourable, of Philip 
9e nad an agreeable person, a generous disposi- 
»pen manners, with a certain nobleness of soul, 
3d on by a most craying ambition. But he was 
affiurs, that he became the dupe of artful men, 
lim for their own purposes. (2) 

len^ finding that rhilip, who had now left 
vancing. by a circuitous route into the interior, 
avoid nim, and that all access to his daughter 
refused, could no longer repress his indignation ; 
I a circular letter to be sent to the different parts 
calling on it to rise and aid him in rescuing the 
^ereini, from her present shameful captivity. (3) 
sar tnat he sent it. He probably found that the 
be answered; for the French match had lost 
egree of favour with which he had been regarded 
8 : so the verj expedient on which he relied for 
is authority in Castile, was the chief cause of 
)gether. 
ed to experience still more mortifying indig- 

orders of the marquis of Astorga and the count 
le was actually refused admittance into those 
reclamation was made by the same arrogant 
Lg any of their vassals from aiding or harbouring 
ollowers. '* A sad spectacle, inaeed," exclaims 
yr, "to behold a monarch, yesterdav almost 
IS wandering a vagabond in his own Kingdom, 
3 sight of his own cnild ! " (4) 

Opos Epist. epist. 806» 308, 309.— Gomez, De Rebus GestU, 
tae Illost. Virorum, p. 278. 

lis Ptailippo in terris, naUns inter orbis prindpes animofior, 
rior,'* &:c. — (Opus Epist. epist. 285.) In a subsequent letter 
be iinhappy predicament of the young: prince : " Nef«cit hie 
se yertat, nine avaris, illinc ambitiosis, atque utrlmqae 
drcumseptus alienigrena, bonse naturae, apertique animi. 
.pertnrbabitur ipse atque obtundetur. Omi^ confiindentar. 
cem!"— Epist. 308. 
i, torn. vi. lib. 7, cap. 2. 
pist. 808 :— 

" Ayer era Rey de Espana, 

oy no lo soy de una villa ; 

ayer villas y castillos, 

07 nin^no posseya*, 

ayer tenia criados,** &c. 
Roderic, in this fine old ballad, "WO^Mi «wm \«sS^l N*» 
oath ofbia royal descendaut. 
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Of all fhe gay tribe of ooortien who fLntteored azoimd. 
his prosperity, the only Gastilians of note who now ze 
true were the duke of Alva and the oonnt of Gifdentes s 
even his son-in-law. the constable of CastQe, had deses 
There were some, nowever, at a distance from the 
operations, as the good Talavera for instance, and the 
Tendilla, who saw with mnch concern the prospect of c 
the steady and well-tried hand, which had held the b.^ 
more than thirty years, for the capridons guidance of 
and his favourites. (2) 

An end was at length ^ut to this scandalous exhibitio: 
Manuel, whether from ucreased confidence in his o' 
sources, or the fear of bringing public odium on himseL;:^ ( 
sented to trust his royal chuge io the peril of an intervs.^ 
The place selected was an open plain near Puebla de Sec^^ 
on the borders of Leon and Galida (June' 23rd). Bn^s ei 
then, the precautions taken were of a kind truly lucLi^ni 
considering the forlorn condition of King Ferdinan d^ I 
whole military apparatus of the archduke was put in 3 g»>o ft 
as if he expected!^ to win the crown by battle. First ^^t^^^^*^ 
w^ll-api)ointed German spearmen, all in fighting order y ^ 
the shining squadrons of the noble Gastilian chiyaJry, aiic3-- w 
armed retainers. Next followed the archduke, seated ^"Vj 
war-horse and encompassed by his body-guard ; while te^ "^li 
was closed by the long files of archers and light cavalry ^ 
country. (4) ^^; 

Ferainand, on the other hand, came into the field att-^^JJ 
by about two hundred nobles and gentlemen, chiefly 




(!) " Ipsse amlcos res optimse pariunt, adversse probant." 

Pub. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opos. Epist. epist. 306, Sll.— Robles, '>^dA de 
p. 143. — Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 28, cap. 10.— 
Historias, torn. i. lib. 1, cap. 19.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. CariosV. 
p. 10. 

(3) There are several letters of Philip to the Catholic king, 
after landing, filled vrith expressions of respect, and affecting a great 
for the interview,— which he was so careftd to defeat. A letter ^ 
— probably written jast previons to their meeting, concludes hi tbe fi 
manner. The original is somewhat damaged. It is signed, as 
Philip, El Rep. ** Con el y intyenden en nro concordio j espero en firo 
q' quando fiieres llegado a buenavete quedara tan poqoe q' hazer q* lai '^ 
seran como v. al. dicho para ver plazer y no para nego^ios, y asy 
al. q' asi se faga, pnes suy voluntad no es otra syno de ser . . 

muy obediente & v. al. y a lo q* v. al. diche 

q* estan movidos en estos reynos qaant me pew 

y es testigo, q* may hnmyl y obedike hQo ^ 

reales manos besa. 

"El Key.** 
katocraftideF 

(4) Tho only pretext for all t\iia pom^ c^ '■nw N9^XXv«'e\a&srai\iDa^ 
was levying a conalderable force, waA t^t (Vvx^ ^ *»^\y»^;°S^*'g^'^^ 
in I^n,—romoiir8 willingly <dicviaat«A,iiO A^>aL\^^>lW^^^iMa»^^^ 

enemy.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 7, cap. a. 
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3 It&lians, riding on mulea, and simply attired in the sliart 

litack oloak aod bormet of the country, with no other wea()on 
than the swcrd nauaily worn. The kiDg trusted, sayg Zurita, 
to the majesty of hia presence, and the reputation he had 
dcqiiired bj; his lonjf and able administration. 

The Castilian nobles, brought into contact with Ferdinand, 
could not well avoid paying their obeisance to him. He re- 
ceived them in bia usual gracious and affable manner, raakine 
remarks, the good humour of which was oocQBionallT seasoned 
with Bomething of a more pungent eharaoter, To the duke of 
Sajara, who was noted for being a vaiu-glorious person, and 
who came forward with a gallant retinue m all the panoply of 
WW, he ciolaimed, " So, duke, you arc mindful as ever, I sea, 
of the duties of a great captain ! " Among others, was Garai- 
lasso de la Vepa, Ferdinond'a minister formerly at Rome. Like 
manv of the CaslUian lords, he wore armimr under bis dreEs, 
the Better to guard against surprise. The kinp, embracing 
him, felt the mail beneath, ami, tapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, said, "I eongratulate you, Gnroilasao; you have 
rrowD wonderliilly hiaty einco we last met." The desertion, 
bowever, of one who had received so many favours from him, 
toached him more nearly than all the reat. 

As Philip drew near, it was observed he wore an anxious, 
embairassed air, while his father-in-law maintained the same 
icrene and cheeml aspect as usual. After exchanging saluta- 
tions, the two monarchs alighted, and entered a small hermitage 
in the neighbourhood, attended only by Manuel and Archbishop 
Ximenes, The^ had no sooner entered, than the latter, address- 
ing the favourite with an air of authority it was not easy to 
reaiatituld him, "It was not meet to intrude on the jirivate 
concerns of their masters ;" and, taking his arm, led him out 
of tiie apartment, and cooUy locked the door on him, saying, at 
a>o same time, that " he would serve aa porter." The oonferenoo 
led to no result. Philip was well Bobooled in his part, and 
remained, says Martyr, immovable as a roek.(l) Thero was so 
little mutual contidenco between the parties, that tho name of 
jMiua, whom Ferdinand desired so rauuh to see, was nut even. 

, d during the interview. (2) 

ti however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, ho 

rpD longer in a condition to stand upon terms ; and, in 

■BOA to the entire loss of influence' in Castile, he received 

■dHnuDg accounts from Naples as made him determine on 

" ■'iftte visit in person to that kingdom. He resolved, 

'., pntEmunl nihil suscullavit." — OpOB Kpist. 
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aZQEMCT OF 

tov Us tend to tiie present stomii in bopei tiiitk 
in reEOrve for him. He saw the jealoD^ 
__,. „ up betweea the FlemisK and Caatiliio tota- 
liint aaA ^EfrobBbly cmticipatad such misrule as would 
idBbra an Opasng', perhaps with the I'ood will ••{ the nation, fuf 
Hm tonramt ue reins so unoeremoniousl]' snatched from hii 
Rup-{1) At any rate, should force be Deoessory, he would bt 
Uttv ula to employ it effeadvely, wilh the nid of his ally, ihi 
tiaoekVaf, after ha hod adjueted the affairs of Naples, (2) 

'Wkatanr ooDsiderations may have iuHueaced the pTud«k» 
™™— "^t Jw^fcthorised the arohbiabop of Toledo, who kept ) 
bmzIIm jaE^BOf the archduke, to consent to aa acuommiiu- ' 
tjpB aa na «rf Krouods prupoaed by the latter. On the 2;ili . 
liflma lu tBSu and solemnly swore to an agreement, by 
iMA Iw nemdered the entire sorerei^ty of Castile ta f hiliv . 
Utd JoasiU, leserviiig to himself only the fnundmastershipi oE 
tiia tt^iMTf orders, and the revenues secured by Isabella's to- | 
tuiieiit.(8]_ 

On the following day he executed another instrument of mut I 
dnynUF import, in which, after avowing in uuequivooal temt I 
hii dAiight«^s incapacity^ he engages to assist Philip in ^ I 
vantiiif any interference m her behalf, and to maintAim him, I 
>■ fir u in his power, in the sole eidasive aathority.(4) I 

BflSm rigning these papers, he privately mode a protest in 
^s preaenoe of seveiul witnesses, that what he was about to do 
wai not of his own free will, but from necesBitv, to eitrioite ' 
hinuclf &om hin perilous situation, and shield the coimtiy 
from the impending evils of a oivil war. He concluded witn 
MiertuiK that, so iar from relinquishing his claims to Ihs \ 
regency, it was his design to enforce them, as well as to resont 
ha daurht«T from her captivity, as soon as he waa in a oondi- 
tion to do M.(S) Finally, he completed this chain of inoonn*- 
tenoiei by addressing a circular letter, dated July 1st, to ti>t 
difibrent parts of the kiogdom, announcing his resignation of 
tliB government into the hands of Philip and Joanna, and 
declaring Hie act onewhich, notwithstanding his own tight uid 
power to th« oontrarr, he had previously determined on eie- 
onting BO soon as his children should set foot in Spain, (6) 




I — zz= — ^ 

^V- It is not eaaf to roconcile thin muastruua tissue of iiiDon*-' 
^B'trni^ and dissimiJatioD with an; motives of necessity or 
^H «speaiencj. Why should he, bo booh aftei prepaiing to raise 
^M fbe kin^om in his daughter's aauee, thas publicly avow her 
^F unbeeility, and deposit the whole authority in the hands of 
:. Philip ? Was it to bring odium on the haod of the latter, hy 
enoouraging him to a maftBure which he knew must disgust the 
Castilians ?_(!) But Ferdinand by this very act shared the 
responsibility with him. Was it in the expectation thiit uncon- 
trolled and undivided power, in the hands of one bq rash and 
improvident, would the more aj^eedily work his ruin! As to 
hi« clandeatine protest, its desi^ was obvionsly to afford a 
plausible pretext at some future tm^e for re- assertiiig' bis claims 
tu the goyemment, on the ground that Ms concessions Had been 
■' " result of force. But then, why neutralise the operation of 
by the declaration, spontaneously made in his manifesto to 
people, that his abdication was not only a free, hut most 
[berate and premeditated aat? He was led to this last 
iwal, probably, by the desire of eoTering over the murtiliea. 
.Ji of nis defeat; a thin vamiah which could impose on 
'body. The whole of the proceedings are of bo ambiguous a, 
— ctfir as to suggest the inevitablo inference that they flowed 
habits of dissimulation too strong to ho controlled, even 
there was no occasion for it« exercise. We oocaaionally 
with examples of a similar fondness for superflnaua 
nipwtig in the humbler concerns of private life. 
i&ar these events, one more interview took place between 
'- Ferdinand and Philip (July 5thJ, in. whicli the former 
..iled oa his son-in-law to pay soot attention to decorum, 
. Bxliibit such outward marks of a cordial reeoncilialion, as, 
they did not altogether impose on the public, might at least 
■ " deoeut veil over the coming separation. Even at this 
'^~ T, however, such was the distrust and apprehension 

_„.. of him, that the unhappy father was not permitted 

tee and embrace his daughter before his departure. (2) 

tpodty, an given *t length b; Zurlta. The seat* 
ported »aftioritf nf thr histntiKn ; and Eurelj ■ 
lUy be foanfl, considerine his proiimilj ta the 
— ' bistoiiOEnpber, snrt thg eib«ne cioCicin and 



\i attached to the royal party, and tc 
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2S2 THE BEGSKCT OF FBBDIirASn). 

Throughout the whole of these trying soenes, says his bio- 
grapher, the king maintained that propriety and entire self- 
possession which comported with the oignity of his station and 
character, and strikingly contrasted with the conduct of his 
enemies. However much he may have been touched with the 
desertion of a people who had enjoyed the blessings of peaoe 
and security under his government for more than thirtv years, 
he manifested no outward sign of discontent. On the con- 
trary, he took leave of the assembled grandees with many 
expressions of regard, noticing kindly their past services to 
him, and studving to leave such an impression as should 
eiiace the recollection of recent differences. (1) The oiroiim- 
spect monarch looked forward, no doubt, to the day of his 
return. The event did not seem very improbable ; and then 
were other sagacious persons besides himself, who read in the 
dark signs of the times abundant augury of some speedy revo- 
lution. (2) 



Tlic piincipal authorities for the events in this chapter, as the reader wir 
remark, arc Mor^ and Zurita. The former, not mercdy a spectator, bat actar 
in tlicm, had undoubtedly the most intimate opportunities of observation. Be 
Hccins to have been sufficiently impartial too, and prompt to do Justice to irinft 
woR really grood hi Philip's character; although that of his royal master wM 
of course calculated to impress the deepest respect on a person of Mar^ri^ 
uncommon penetration and sagacity. The Arstgonese chronicler, howerer, 
thonprh removed to a somewhat further distance as to time, was f^m that or- 
(Muustancc placed in a point of view more favourable for embracing the whole 
Held of action, than if he had taken part, and jostled in the crowd as one of 
it. Ho bius accordinf>:ly given much wider scope to his survey, exhibiting Adl 
details of the alleged g^evances, pretensions, and policy of the op^nite 
party ; and, although condemnmg them himself without reserve, has con- 
voyed impressions of Ferdinand's conduct less favourable, on the whole, tim 
Martyr. 

But neither the Aragonesc historian nor Martyr, nor any contemponxy 
writer, native or foreign, whom I have consulted, countenances the extremdf 
mifavourablc portrait wliich Dr. Robertson has given of Ferdinand in mi 
transactions with Philip. It is difficult to account for the bias which tUs 
eminent historian's mind has received in this matter, unless it be that he hM 
taken his impressions from the popular notions entertained of the character 
of the parties, rather than from the circumstances of the particular case under 
review ; a mode of proceeding extremely objectionable in the present instance, 
where I'hilip, however good his natural qualities, was obviously a mere tool 
in the hands of corrupt and artful men, working exclusively for their own 
selllsh purposes. 



(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 7, cap. 10.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
bat. 1, quhic. :i, dial. 9. 

(2) Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap. 10.— See also the melancholy vatid- 
nations of Martyr (Opus Epist. epist. 311), who seems to echo back the senti- 
ments of his friends Tendilla and Talavera. 




_, B the events were pasaiag which oooupy the berinniog: of 
teoeding chapter, Cnristopher Columbus wtiitned from nia 
I and last -voyage. Ithaa bees one unbroken aeries of dis- 
atment and disaster. After quitting Hispaainla, and being 
1 by storms nearly to the island of Cuba, he traversed the 
it Honduras, and coasted along the morg'iiL of the golden 
I which had so long tlitted betbre hia fono^. The natives 
d him to strike into its western depths in vain, and hu 
d forward to the south, now solely occupied with the grand 
of discovering a passage into the Indian Ooenn, At 
I, after having with great difficulty advanced somewhat 
B tie point of Nombre de Dioa, he was eompelled, by tha 
t tite alements and the murmurs of his men, to abandon 
ntflipriae and retrace his steps. He was subsequtintly 
ed m an attempt to establish a colonv on terra firma, by 
minty of tbo natives; was wrecked on the island of 
oa, wnera he was permitted t^ linger more than a year, 
;h. the malice of Ovando, the new governor of St. Da- 
I i and finally, having re-embarked with his shattered 
"- -L vessel freighted at his own e:(pense, was driven by a 

r.n of terrible tempests across the ocean, until, on the 
November, 1504, he anchored in tha little port of St. 
, twdve leaguca from Seville, (1) 

Haa qniet haven Columbus hoped to find the repose his 
1 constitution nnd wounded spirit so much needed, and 
tin a speedy restitution of his hononra and emoluments 
iba hand of Isabella. But here he was to esperienoe his 
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bitterest disappointment. At the time of his arrival, the qam, 
was on her death-bed ; and in a very few days Columbus reoeiTed 
the afflicting intelliM:ence that the friend on whose steady sap- 
port he had so conlidently relied was no more. It was a neavy 
blow to his hopes, for " he had always experienced favour ana 
protection from her," says his son Ferainand ; " while the 
kin^: had not only been inoiforent, but positively unfriendly to 
his interests." (1) We mav readily credit that a man of the cM 
and prudent character of the Spanish monarch would not be 
very likely to comprehend one so ardent and aspiring as tikt 
of Columbus, nor to make allowance for his extravagant sallies; 
and if nothing has hitherto met our eye to warrant the Strang 
language of the son, yet we have seen that the king, £rom the 
lirst, distrusted the admiral's projects, as having something 
unsound and chimerical in them. 

The affliction of the latter at the tidings of Isabella's deatJi 
is strongly depicted in a letter written immediately after to hii 
son Diego. " It is our chief duty," he says, " to oommend tB 
God most affectionately and devoutly the soul of our deceased 
lady the queen. Her life was always Catholio and virtaoUi 
and prompt to whatever could redound to his holy sernce; 
wherefore we may trust she now rests in glory, nx from all 
concern for this rough and weary world." (2) 

Columbus, at this time, was so much crippled by the gout, to 
which he had been long subject, that he was unable to undertaln 
a journey to Segovia, where the court was, during the winter. 
He lost no time, however, in laying his situation before the 
king, through his son Diego, who was attached to theroyii 
household. He urged his past services, the original terms df 
the capitulation made with him, their infringement in almort 
every particular, and his own necessitous condition. , But Fer- 
dinand was too busily occupied with his own concerns, at thii 
crisis, to give much heed to those of Columbus, who repeatedly 
complains of the inattention shown to his application. (8) ,Afc 
length, on the approach of a milder season, the admiral naviog 
obtained a dispensation in his favour from the ordinasee 
prohibiting the use of mules, was able by easy journeys to 
reach Segovia, and present himself before the monarch (May, 
1506). (4) 

He was received with all the outward marks of courtesy and 
regard by Ferdinand, who assured him that "he fully esti- 
]Qated his important services, and, far from stinting his lecom- 

(1) Hist, del Almirante, cap. 108. 

(2) Cartas de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colcccion de Vlages, ton. i* 

p. 341. 

(3) See his interesting correspondence with his son Dieeo; now printed to 
the first time by Senor Navarrete from the original MSS. in. the dokfl « 
Vcrag^ua.*s possession,— Colcccion de Viages, torn. i. p. 338 et seq. 

(4) Herrera, Indias OccideDto\e«, 4ec. \,\Sb, 6, cap. 14.— Fenamdo QoliBi 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. lOB, 
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P ~- *--^ precise forms of the capitulation, intended to 

£ ■wwple favours on him in Cnstile." (!) 
^*" words, however, were not seconded bj^ aotiona. 
P*^obably had no aerioua thoughts of reinstating the 
' laia foTernraent. Hia suoeesaor, Ovando, waa nieh 
fevour. Hia rule, however objeetiooahle as regards 
, waa every way acceptable to the Spanish colo- 
jPi»i.d even his oppression of the poor natives was bo far 
**^ to hii cause, that it enabled him to ponr munh larger 
i^ one royal coffera than had been gleaned by his more 
iwedeoessor,(3) 

^^ts of the last voyage, moreover, had probably not 
iS ¥*P^ ""7 diatnist wniolv the king previously enter- 
'"the admiral's capacity for government. His men had 
to a state of perpetual insubordination; while his letter 
J sovereiens, written under distressing cirourastanceR, 
i, 6<Hn Jamaica, exhibited such a deep colouring of 
loffloy, and OGOasionally such wild and visionary projects, 

Kt almost suggest the suspicion of a temporary aUenation 
W 

imafever reaaona may have operated to postpone 
bus's restoration to power, it was the grossest injustice 
hhold from him the revenues secured by the original 
'; with the crown. According to his own statement, 

HO far &om receiving- his share of the remittanoes 
k Ovando, that he was obliged to borrow moaey, and 
wnaily incurred a heavy debt for hia necessary ex- 
(6) The truth was, that as the resources of the new 
ee began to develop themaelves more abundantly. For- 
feit greater reluctance to comply with the letter of the 
' oapitulation ; he now considered the oorapenaation 

nat, and altogether disproportioned to the services 

Bahjeot ; and at leng'tli waa so ungenerous aa to 
. t^iSit the admiral should rellnqnish his chiims in eon- 
Erin of other estates and dignities to he assigned him ii 



. |6— IB.— Garlbiy, Compenilio, 
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had broken off all negotiations on the threshold of a doMoiu 
enterprise, rather than abate one tittle of his demands, woald 
consent to such abatement when the success of that enteipnie 
was so gloriously established. 

What assistance Columbus actually received from the crown 
at this time, or whether he received any, does not appear. He 
continued to reside with the court, and accompanied it in its 
removal to Yalladolid. He no doubt enjoyed the public con- 
sideration due to his high repute and extraordinary achieve- 
ments ; though by the monarch he mig[ht be regarded in the 
unwelcome light of a creditor, whose claims were too just to be 
disavowed, and too large to be satisfied. 

"With spirits broken by this unthankful reqnital of loi 
services, and with a constitution impaired hj a life of unmi- 
tigated hardship, Columbus's health now rapidly sunk under 
the severe and reiterated attacks of his disorder. On ^ 
arrival of Philip and Joanna, he addressed a letter to them, 
through his brother Bartholomew, in which he lamented the 
infirmities which prevented him from paying his respects in 
person, and made a tender of his future services. The commn- 
iiication was graciously received, but Columbus did not surriTe 
to behold the young sovereigns. (1) 

His mental vigour, however, was not impaired by the ravages 
of disease, and, on the 19th of May, 1506, ne executed a codicil, 
confirraiiig cei*tain testamentary dispositions formerly made, 
with special reference to the entail of nis estates and dignities; 
manifesting, in his latest act, the same solicitude he had shown 
through life to perpetuate an honourable name. Having com- 
pleted these arrangements with perfect composure, he expired 
on the following day, being that of our Lord's ascension 
(May 20, 1506), ANdth little apparent suffering, and in the eiobI 
Christian spirit of resignation. (2) His remains, first deposited 
ill the convent of St. Francis at Valladolid, were, six years later, 
removed to the Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas at SeviUe, 
where a costly monument was raised over them by King Ferdi- 
nand, with the memorable inscription 

" A Costilla y a Iicon, 
Nuovo mundo di6 Colon j " 

" the like of which," says his son Ferdinand, with as mucl 
truth as simplicity, "was never recorded of any man ii 
ancient or modem times. "(3) From this spot his body waf 

(1) Navorrcte has pvcn the letter, Coleccion de Viag^es, torn. iii. p. 530.- 
Ilerrera, Indias Occidentales, ubl supra. 

('J) Zunijfa, Annales dc Sevilla, p. 429.— Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante 
rap. 108. — ficmaldcz, Kcyes Cat6^cos,'N^^. ca.^. \'\V.— Navarrete, Colecdon d( 
VLif^es, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. \&8. 
(:t) Hist, del Almiraiite, Mb\ Bvip. T!\vfeio\!Lcwa\%«xiJtfi^xao.cS.^*^^^wf 

w a pleasing tribute to tYie Acsetta ol ttic ««^^^t^«***='^»S^'^Sj^^:^ 
estimation hi which he was held, ^\.xoa0.^v.€Siw.^\.WQ.m'tM^^^=^5J«&i 
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jwrted, in the year lj3{i, to the ialaiid of fit. Domingo, 1 

a proper theatre of his diBcovaries ; and, on the cession of 

-it ialand to the Frenoh in 1795, waa agftin removed to Cuba, 

ere his aahea now 'luietly repose ia the cathedral church of 

bo&pital.(l) 

VThere is considerable uncertainty as to Columbus's ago, 

Mgk it seems probBble it was not far from aeventy at tliB 

IS of his death.(2) His person has been minutely described 

liis son. He was tall and well made, his head large, with 

B aciniline nose, small light-blue or greyish eyes, a iresh oom- 

don and red hair, though incessant toil and exposure had 

ized the former, and bleached the latter, before the age at 

'— He had a majestio presence, with much dignity, and 

lame time affability of nutnner. He wajj Uuent. eveK 

n discourse ; generally temperate in deportment, bnt, 

i hurried by atoo liv' " ■-■^•-■<:-— ■-■- - — >■- -■- 

a. (3) He was abstemious 

ments of any kind, and, in truth, _ 

orbed by the great cause to which he had consecrated hia' 
a, to allow scope for the lower pursuits and pleasures which 
jage ordinary men. Indeed, his imagination, by feeding too 
^Qsively on this lofty tlieme, acquired an unnatural exalta- 
" ], which raised him too much above the sober realities of 
snce, leading him to spurn at diffloultieB which in the end 
insurmountable, and to colour the future with thoaa 
_ w tints which too often molted into air. 

vt exalted state of the imagination was the result, in part, 

ITdenbt, of the peculiar circumstances of hia life ; for the 
ratapriao which ho had achieved almost justifled the 
n of his acting under the influence of some higher in- 
. . a than mere hiunau reason, end led his devout mind tv 
..n intlmatioiis respecting himself in the dark and mystS' 
IB annunoiations of sacred propheoy.(4) 

jmpBrabUis Uguiibiu himoa, ctimlum ItaJIsa deciu, ^ 
cnlo nostro nasceretur, quod prlscorum hcrouin, Her- 
I, Et LJberl pntria fomam DbBcuniT&t. QUDnun inefduriajn %m^ allm 
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Hanoi, Hilt, del NDevo-Mundo, lib. 3, see. is,— SpotiotvK), IftrnioAda 
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That the romantic colouring of his mind,^ howere 
natural to him. and not pnrely the growth of ciroamsta] 
evident from the chimerical speculations in which he se: 
indulged hefore the accomplishment of his great disco 
His swieme of a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sej 
was most deliheratelv meditated, and strenuously avowe 
the very first date oi his proposals to the Spanish gover 
His enthusiastic communications on the subject musi 
provoked a smile from a pontiff like Alexander the Si 
and may suggest some apology for the tardiness with wb 
more rational projects were accredited by the Castilian g 
ment. But these visionary fancies never clouded his \vl( 
in matters relating to his great undertaking ; and it is < 
to observe the prophetic accuracy with which he dis- 
not only the existence but the eventual resources of the y 
world ; as is sufficiently evinced by his precautions, to t 
last, to secure the full fruits of them, unimpaired, to his poi 

Whatever were the defects of his mental constitntic 
finger of the historian will find it difficult to point to 8 
blemish in his moral character. His correspondence b: 
the sentiment of dervoted loyalty to his soyereicrns. H 
duct habituallv displayed the utmost solicituae for i 
terests of his followers. He expended almost his last mt 
in restoring his unfortunate crew to their native land. Hi 
ings were regidated by the nicest principles of honour and. 
His last communication to the sovereigns from the Indies 
strates against the use of violent measures, in order to 
^old from the natives, as a thing equally scandalo^ 
impolitic. (2) The grand object to which he dedicated 1 
seemed to expand his whole soul, and raised it above th< 
shifts and artifices by which great ends are sometimes 
to be compassed. There are some men, in whom rare 
have been closely allied, if not to positive vice, to de{ 
weakness. Columbus*s(3) character presented no such 

Coleccion de Viages, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. 140), as stiU ezistin 
Bibliotheca Colombina at Seville. 

(1) See his epistle to the most selfish and sensual of the succi 
St. Peter, in Navarrete, Coleccion de Viagres, torn. ii. Doc. Dipl. No. I 

(2) " £1 oro, bien que segun informacion el sea mucho, no me 
bien ni servicio de vuestras Altezas de se le tomar por via de robo. 1 
orden evitar& escdndolo y mala fama," &c.— Cartas de Colon, apad N 
Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. p. 310. 

(3) Columbus left two sons, Fernando and Diego. The former, file 
inherited his father's genius, says a Castilian writer : and the latter, bit 
and estates.— (Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, auo 1506.) Fernando, bes&i 
works now lost, left a valuable memoir of his father, often dted in till; 
He was a person of rather uncommon literary attainments, and a 
library, in his extensive travels, of 20,000 volumes, perhaps the laigei 
collection in Europe at that day. — (Ibid, ano 1539.) Diego did not si 
hia father's dignities tUl Yve \iad obteioed a Judgment in his f^yoar ■( 
crown from the CouncW ot t\ve \tv^«%*, ^xv ^xX. \i\^l Xvomonrablf 
^ribanal, and showing UmvI t\\c \\\OLtv^Tveie«^t^ oil >ecvfe cwsmNa til v^ 
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_. ^ _j. all its fenturos it wears the Eojnenobla 

aspect. It was in perfect harmony with the grandeur of his 
plans, and their resulta more stupendous than thoae which 
Heavea has permitted any other mortal t« aclueyc, 



CHAPTER XIS. 



and JtHuuia — Their recklBBs idminisln 
iBlTO—He MUa fur Navl«-~Fh1]l|i'* DeUb 
sL GoVEnuQent — Joannft'B CooditJon — Foidkkaiid's £DtJ7 into Naples— 
wutait cuiscd by hU> Memuci^a tiioe. 

a FEBDiNAirB had no sooner coucluded the arran^mant 
Philip, and withdrawn into hia horeditory dommiona. 
ihe amhdake and hia wife proceeded towards VaUadolid 
"TiTe the honia^a of the estates convened in that oity. 
^.-Ji oppreseed with an habitual melancholy, aud clad in 
uale habUimenta better Euitc-d to a aeaaon of mournins 
njoicing, refused the splendid oeremoniol and festiritieB 
■which the city was prepiired to welcome her. Her 
_I)^»d husband, who had long since ceased to treat her 
merely with uft'ection, but oven deoenoy, would fain have 
aaded the cortea to authorisa the conRiiement of Ids wife, 
liaordered in intellect, and to devolve oa him the whole 
I of the government. la this he was supported by the 
...shop of Toledo and some of the principal nobility. 
th« thing was distasteful to the commons, wno could not 
ik Buoh on indignity to their owa "natural sovereign;" 
tliey were so stanohly sappoi'ted by the admiral Enrique^, 
uuilcr King: Fcrdbumd.— ^ 



I 



te» lit the b&nghtr aristocnc; or CuUIb viovb* the EUtnuuiUuanr 
IMEitlQDvhJohCoJambut muat have Attained diu'lng lib own lifetime. A 
lilloiiUlan wu mHile by Cbulei V, to ttaa lucceialou of Dieeo's son i uid 
IfUK, OitoaontBd bj the pfOHpect of this iDtcnninable lltigUiDn with tbe 
kjnidBitty conicnted to commute hia claims, too vest and indefinite for 
JMiiiil to rafOlce. toi ipecUtG bonoun and reTenucn in tutlle. Tbe titlea 

■"-- -"V«nutna and mmrqula of JamaiEs, derived Crom tb rj.-j._ 

a bi hia last voyage, itill dietlngninh the tuTiW- 
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a grandee of tlie highest authority, from his ooimeotioii wjii the 
crown, that Philip was at length induced to abandon his purpoee, 
and to content himself with an act of recognition similar to that 
made at Toro.(l) No notice whatever was taken of the Catbolifl 
kin?, or of his recent arrangement transferrins: the legene^ 
to Philin (July 12, 1506). The usual oaths of allegianoe wen 
tendered to Joanna, as queen and lady proprietor of the king- 
dom, and to Philip as her husband, and finally to their eldesi 
son. Prince Charles, as heir apparent and lawful snooessor on 
the demise of his mother. (2) 

By the tenor of these acts the royal authority would seen 
to be yirtually vested in Joanna. From this moment, howewi 
Philip assumed the government into his own hands. The efMt 
were soon visible in the thorough revolution introduced intc 
every department. Old incumbents in office were ejeotod witli' 
out ceremony, to make way for new favourites. The Fleminm 
in particular, were placed in every considerable post, and tbe 
principal fortresses of the kingdom intrusted to weir keeping. 
^0 length or degree of service was allowed to plead in behali 
of the ancient occupant. The marquis and marohioneis (A 
Moya, the personal mends of the late queen, and who had been 
particularlv recommended bv her to her daughter's fEtvoor, 
were forcibly expelled from Segovia, whose strong citadel mi 
given to Don Juan Manuel. There were no limits to tibia estatsB 
and honours lavished on this crafty minion. (3) 

The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtieis 
scale of wasteful expenditure. The public revenues, notwith- 
standing liberal appropriations bjr the late cortes, were wholly 
unequal to it. To supply the deiicit, offices were sold to the 
highest bidder. The income drawn from the silk manufSeustoies 
of Granada, which had been appropriated to defray King Fer- 
dinand's pension, was assigned by Philip to one of the royil 
treasurers. Fortunately, Ximenes obtained possession <tf the 
order, and had the boloness to tear it in pieces. He flwiL 
waited on the young monarch, and remonstrated with hm 
on tbe recklessness of measures which must infallibly ron 
his credit with the people. Philip yielded in this instanflo; 

(1) Marina tells an anecdote, too long^ for insertion here, in rdittai to 
this cortes, showing^ the sturdy stuff of which a Castilian commoner inttil 
day was made. — ^Teorla, part 2, cap. ?.) It will scarcriy gain credit «M- 
out a better voucher than the anonymous scribbler from wbom he hH 
borrowed it. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, dc Efipana, torn. ii. lib. 28, cap. 22.— Znrita, AmlMi 
torn. yi. lib. 7, cap. II. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. xtj M, OM^Ii* 
Joanna on this occasion was c«reful to inspect the powera of the dfpirtiCi 
herself, to sec they were all regularly authenticated. Singular a atuteu — Iv 
a mad woman ! 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 312.— Mariana, Hist, de Bqpaiii 
tom. il. lib. 28, cap. 22.— lAxvuza, Historias, tom. i. lib. 1, cap. St.— GoaMii 
De Rebiifi Gestis, fo\. 05.— 0\-\e^Of ^\)mNK.x3Ai';;^!tAA« MS. bat. 1, qatoe. >i 
dial. 93. 
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It although lie treated the arehbistop witli tlie greatest oiit- 
d deference, it is not easy to discern the habitual inliuenci 
r bia oottusels ulaimed lor the prelate bj liia adulator; 

1 this TOuld not fail to excite disgust and disquiutude 
Qghout the natioB. The most Bliirming Byjaptoma of 
nbordination besan to appear in different parta of ttie king- 
^ In Andalusia, in particular, b confedera^tion of the Dublex 
iisaniaed, with the avowed purpose of rescuing the queen 
tee duress in which it was aaid she was held by her 
■ ~ ^ At the same time the moat tumultuous scenes were 
n Cordova, in oonsequenco of the high hand with 
the Inquisition was carrying matters there, Members 

g- of the principal families, including persons of both 
nd been arrested on the charge of heresy. This sweep- 
[proscription provoked an insurrection, countenanced by the 
is of Priego, in which the prisons were broken open, and 
), an inquisitor who had made himself deservedly odioiiB 
__l cruellies, narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
pw inforiated populace. (2) The grand inquisitor, Deza, arch- 
• 'tefhop of Seville, the steady frioud of Colomhus, but whose 
name is anhappUy registered on some of the darkest pages of 
the tribunal, was bo intimidated as to resign his offioe.(3} The 
whole affair was referred to the royal couneil by Philip, whose 
FliiDiish education had not predisposed him to any reverence | 
for the institution ; a circumstance wbioh operated quite as J 
machto his prejudice with the more bigoted part of them "' 
ss his really exceptionable aGts.(4) 
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Tlio minds of the wise and the good were filled with sadnett 
as they listened to the low murmurs of popular disoontenti 
which seemed to bo gradually swelling into strength for sons 
terrible convulsion ; and they looked back with fond regret to 
tlie halcyon days which they nad enjoyed under the temperate 
rule of i crdinand and Isabella. 

The Catholic king, in the mean time, was pursuing Im 
voyage to Naples. He had been earnestly pressed by tha 
Neapolitans to visit his new dominions soon after the con- 
quest. (1) He now went; less, however, in compliance widi \- 
that remiest, than to relieve his own mind by assuring hi]inBl£ ; 
of the iidelitv of his viceroy, Qt>nsaIvo de Cordova. That illiu- _ 
trious man had not escaped the usual lot of hunuuiity; Mi - 
brilliant successes had brought on him a full measure of the . 
envy which seems to wait on merit like its shadow. Even ma 
like Kojas, the Castilion ambassador at Rome, and Prospeio : 
Colonna, the distinguished Italian commander, oondesoendfld \ 
to employ their influence at court to depreciate the Great 
Captam's services, and raise suspicions of his loyalty, fin * 
courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent sUle 
of living, were represented as politic arts to seduce the afieo- . 
lions of the soldiery and the people. His services were in the : 
market for the highest bidder. He had received the moft * 
splendid offers from the king of France and the pope. ^ He had 
carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and Philip, who 
Avould purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at any 
price ; and, if he had not hitherto committed himself by any 
overt act, it seemed probable he was only waiting to be deter- 
niined in his future course by the result of King Ferdinand's 
struggle with his son-in-law. (2) 

Keyes de Arag:oii, rey 30, cap. l6.— Ovicdo, Qumcuag:enas, MS. — Peter Martav, 
Opus Epist. epist. 31)3, 335, et al. " Toda la {rente," says Zurita, in rdv- 
eiice to this ail'air, " noble y dc limpia saiijcre se avia escandolizado deUo,** 
v'Anales, torn. vi. lib. 7, cap. 11) ; and he plainly intimates his oonTietton 
that Philip's profane interference brought Heaven's veiiflrcance on Ms hnd 
in the shape of a premature deatti. Zurita was secretary of the Hotjr 
Ofllce in the eeu-ly part of the sixteenth century. Had he lived in ttie ntae- 
teenth, he might have acted the part of a Llorentc. He was certainly not 
born for a bigot. 

(1) Summonte, Hist, di Napoli, torn. iv. lib. C, cap. 5. 

(2) Giovio, Vitae lUust. Virorum, p. 2/6.— Abarca, Keyes dc Aragon, torn. tt. 
rey 30, cap. l6. — Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 6, cap. 5, 11, 17, 27, 31 ; lib. 7, 
cap. 14.— Buonaccorsi, Diario, p. 123.— UUoa, Vita di Carlo V. fol. 36. — Mariana, 
llist. de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 28, cap. 23. Gonsalvo, in one of his letters to tbe 
king, notices these imputations so prejudicial to his honour. He implores his 
master to take no precipitate measures in consequence, and coududes wltb 
the most vehement protestations of loyalty and devotion to his sairicc. The 
document is so curious, that I will lay the whole of it before the reader, and it 
may serve as a sample of the Great Captain's style of composition and ortho- 
graphy, which last, as with some other great captains of a more modem date, 
will hardly stand a comparison with his military science. " Al muy alto y 
nmy poderoso y catolyco pnwcyve Rel y Senor el Rey dcapana y de lasdos 
^e^iJias, mi Seiior, Muy a\to mwy vo«^^«Q«i 1 caL\o\ica ^ut^ y Seuor. For 
ulguiiaa Ictras e dado avjso a v. ia^«b Ol%\^ c«.\>a»&^)2iv^x&ssx^vXKuE)^^ vs\>s( 
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^MBUoiu, in which some truth, aa usual, was 
nta a large infusion of orror, gradually excited more 
nneasincss in the breaet of the cautions and natuTRlIj' 
1 FerdiDLiad. He at tirst endeavoured to abrid^ the 

the Oreat Captiin by recdling half the troops m his 
)t withstanding the unsettled state of the king<]oiD.(l) 
>ok the decisive step of ordering his return to Castile, 
W of employing him in afiiura of groat importanos at 
B allnre him more effootually, he solemnly pledged 
7 an oath, totrau>>fcr tohim, on his lauding in Spain, 

maeterstup of St. Jago, with all its princely depen- 
id emoluments, the noblest gift in the possession of 
. Finding all this incffi]ctuaj, and that OonsalTO still' 
ated his retiu'n on various pretexts, the king's uneasi- 
ued to such a, degree that he determined to press his 
*ire for Naples, and bring back, if not !<» late, his 
fnl Tassal.(e) 
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On the 4th of September, 1506, Ferdinand embarked at Bar- 
celona, on board a well-armed squadron of Catalan galleys; 
taking with him his young and beautiful bride, and a numerous 
train of Arag^neso nobles. On the 24th of the month, after a 
boisterous and tedious passage, he reached the port of Genoa. 
Here, to his astonishment, he was joined by the Great Captain, 
wlio, advised of the king's movements, ha!d come from ^s^Im 
with a small fleet to meet him. This frank conduct of^his 
general, if it did not disarm Ferdinand of his suspioioni. 
showed him the policy of concealing them ; and he treated 
Gon salvo with all the consideration and show of oonfldenoe 
which might impose, not merely on the public, but on the 
immediate subject of them. (1) 

The Italian writers of the time express their astonishment 
that the Spanish general should have so blindly trusted himself 
into the hands of his suspicious master.(2) liut he, doubtless, 
felt strong in the consciousness of his own integrity. There 
appears to have been no good reason for impeacriing tins. 
His most equivocal act was his delay to obey tne roytO. sum- 
mons; but much weight is reasonably due to his own expla- 
nation, that he was deterred by the distracted state of the 
country, arising from the proposed transfer of property to the 
Angevin barons, as well as from the precipitate disbanding of 
the army, which it required all his authority to prevent from 
breaking into open mutiny. (3) To these motives may be 
probably added the natural, though, perhaps, unconscious, 
reluctance to relinquish the exalted station, little short of 
absolute sovereignty, which ho had so long and so gloriously 
iilled. 

He had, indeed, lorded it over his viceroyalty with most 
princely sway ; but he had assumed no powers to which he was 
not entitled by his services and peculiar situation. His public 
operations in Italy had been uniformly conducted for the 
advantage of his country, and, until the late final treaty with 
France, were mainly directed to the expulsion of that power 
beyond the Alps. (4) Since that event, he had busily occupied 

(1) Giaiiiione, Istoria di Napoli, ubi supra.— Summonte, Hist, di NapoU, 
torn. iv. lib. 6, cap. 5.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 187. — Baonacconi. 
Diario, p. 123.— Capniany, Mem. dc Barcelona, torn. i. p. 162. — " Este," Wh 
Capmaijy of the s(iiia(iron which bore the king- from Barcelona, " se puede 
(lecir fiu' cl ifiltiino armamento que 8ali6 dc aquella capital.*' 

(2) Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. iv. p. 30.— Machiavelli, Legazioue Secondaa 
Roma, let. 23. — Gianiione, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1. 

v';J) Ziurita, Anales, lib. 6, cap. 31. There are several letters flrom Gonsalvo, 
in the year isoO, auuouncin^ his speedy return, and explaining: the po^pone* 
ment of it by the unsettled state of the kingdom, which, indeed, forms the 
burden of his corrcspontlence at this time. See in particular his letter to the 
kin^, dated Oct. 31, 1505, and another of his duchess to the same, written 
Jan. 1/, 1506, MSS. 

(4) My limits will i^ot n\\o>N tooxv\ ^cvt VJcva ^^otk^Vs^k volitics and feudu of 
Italy, into which Goiisaivo ctv\«xov^ vj\\Jft. «2\ >iJcv^ ^T^scftssta. cS. v\ SxtAe^eudeot 
i^otcntatc. See the detwVs, oiJ^J^^^ CVa^^mca. ^^i\ Cttobw C,ks?&»»l^^^. V«»^ 
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himself with the internal aflairs o£ Naples, for which he made 
many eieellent provisiojis, contriving' by his consummate 
address to reconcile the moat oonflictiasr interestB and parties. 



. _n OBWorthy purpose. There is no appearance of his having 
heen oorrapfea, or even dazzled, by the splendid offers repeat- 
edly made him by the ditlerent potentates of Europe, On the 
contrary, thn proud answer recorded of him, to Pope Julius 
ihe Second, breathes a spirit of determined loyally, perfectly 
irreconcilable with anytliing sinister or sellish in his motives. (]) 
The Italian writers of the time, who affeut to npcsk of these 
molivea with some distrust, were little aceuBtomed to such 
Kiamples of steady devotion i(2) but the historian, who reviews 
all the circunistanees, must admit that there was nothing to 



n interests, hut those of his master, and in too strict obetMB 
tnce to his oommands; King Kerdinaad was the last perKJffj 
who had cause to eomplain of them. 

Alter quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by aoD-' 
trUT winds into the neighbouring harbour of Portofino, where 
Ferdinand reoeived intelligence which promised to ohanga his 
destination altogether. This was the death of his son-in-law, 
theyoung king of Custile, 

Tois event, so imexpeeted and awfully sudden, was occasioned 
by ft fever, brought on by too violent eseroise at a game of ball, 
at an entertainment made for Philip bv his favounte, Msniiel. 
in Bnrgos, where the court was then neld. Through the un- 
skilfulnesa of his Dhysioions, as it was said, who neglected to 
blMd him, the disorder rapidly gained ground ;(S) and on 
the riith day after his attack, being the 25th of September, 
IB06, he breathed his laflt.(4) He was but twenty-eight yearn 

KiSpubUqDei Italicnnes, totn. xill, chap. 103 Gnledar. 

p. aasMalLbi.— Zurita, AnBlOB.tdia. vi.Ub. B,cap. ?, 9.— 
UtfC dc Edpoiio. torn. U. Ub. 18, cap. 7.— CuU, del Grtn Cspibui i loa 
Dc tr^oles, 35 lis AgDsto, UOS, MS. 

tta, AURle^ lib. a, auf. 11. 

■■ n. Ona Ctpltan," taji GiiIcidBrdliii. " cuntcia d^ soepetU, Iqnaliil 

imr of daianiag a duncUr b; sunoise, )> ivrg taaaaoB wttb Italiau wrttkAi 
<rf tbl£ a^, wbo unlfbimlj roiurt to the vaj "wont motive m the key dfr' ■ 
vhaterer is dnblaua ar ineipUcoblB iii conduct. Not a sodden dcBtb.a I 
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old; of which brief period he had eoojojed, or endured, the 
"golden cares" of sovereignty but littiLe more than two 
months, dating from his recogmtion by the oortes. His body, 
after bein^ emoalmed, lay in state for two days, decorated mh 
the insigma, — the mockery of royalty, as it had proved to him, 
— and was then deposited in the convent of luraflores, near 
Biirgos, to await its final removal to Granada, agreeably to hu 
last rec[uest.(l) 

Fhihp was of the middle heieht ; he had a fiEur florid oom- 
plexion, regular features, long flowing locks, and a well-made^ 
symmetrical figure. Indeed, ne was so esteemed for comfiUiinB 
both of person and countenance, that he is designated on the 
roll of Spanish sovereigns as Felipe el Hermoso, or the Hand- 
some. (2) His mental endowments were not bo extraordinair. 
The father of Charles the Fifth possessed scarcely a aing^ 
equality in common with his remarkable son. He was raah tai 
impetuous in his temper, frank, and careless. He was bom to 
great expectations, and early accustomed to command, whioh 
seemed to fill him with a crude, intemperate ambition, impa- 
tient alike of control or counsel. He was not without gsneAnn* 
and even magnanimous sentiments ; but he abandoncil himaeli 
to the impulse of the moment, whether for good or evil; and, 
as he was naturally indolent and fond of pleasure, he willisfl^r 
reposed the burden of government on others, who, as usuil, 
thought more of their own interests than those of the publifl. 
His early education exempted him from the bigotry ohaiaff- 
teristic of the Spaniards; and, had he lived, he might have 
done much to mitigate the grievous abuses of the Inqmsitioii. 
As it was, his premature death deprived him of the opportoni^ 
of compensating, by this single good act, the manifold Tnlsohiea 
of his administration. 

This event, too improbable to have formed any part of liie 
calculations of the most far-sighted politician, spread general 
consternation throug^hoiit the country. The old adherenftaof 
Ferdinand, with Ximenes at their head, now looked fanrud 

cnmstances, and recorded by too many eyewitnesses, to admit the suggesUoa 
of poison. It seems lie drank freely of cold water while very hot. The fcfW 
he brought on was an epidemic, which at that time afflicted Castile.— M*- 
chiavcUi, Legazione Seconda a Roma, let. 29.— Zuniga, Annalcs de SeriDa, 
ano 1506. 

^(l) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cpist. 313, 3l6.— Bemaldez, Reyes CMxSUcos, 
MS. cap. 206. — Gromcz, Dc Rebus Gcstis, fol. 66.— CarbfOal, Anales, MS. ano 
1506.^L. Marineo, .Cosas Mcmorables, fol. 187. — Sandoval, Hist, del Enp. 
Carlos V. torn. i. p. II. 

(2) L. Maruieo, Cosas Mcmorables, fol. 187, 188.— Sandoval, Hist. delEnv. 

Carlos V. ubi supra. Martyr, touched with the melancholy fkte of his jaaaf 

sovereign, pays the following not inelegant, and certainly not panimoidow 

tribute to his memory, in a letter written a few days after his ueatii, wlddi, 

it may bo noticed, he makes a day earlier than other contemporarx accoaiiti: 

"Octavo Calendas OctohTis atraxlBX(lcxD^s^t^V&\\l?reQiB, formoeus, p wldw , 

idegans} animo pollens et mgcmo, ^toe^t«&N«2^^^ji^\|QATaVas»t«\j&^QaveniB> 

cranuit,''— Opus Epist. cp\st. ^\^* 
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with oonfidenoe to his re-eatablisbioGiit in the regenoy, itaay 
others, however, like Garoilasso de la Tega, whose loyalty to 
their old master bad not been proof against the times, viewed 
this with some apprehenaion.(l) Others, again, who had 
openly from the hrst linked their foTtimes to those of his rival, 
sfi the duke of Najara, the marquis of Villena, and, ahave all, 
Don Jaan Manuel, saw in it their ccrtftin ruin, and turned their 
thoughts towards Maximilian, or the king of Portugal, or any 
other monarob whose connection with the royal family might 
afford a plausible pretext for interference in the government. 
On Philip's Flemish followers the tidings fell like a thunder- 
bolt ; and in their bewilderment they seemed like so many 
bmiahed birds of prey, still hovering round the half-devoured 
oaroass from which they had been nnceremoniously BeaTcd.(2) 

The weight of talent and popular aonsideration. was undoubt- 
edly on the king's side. The most formidable of the upposition, 
Manuel, had declined greatly in. credit with the nation during 
the short disastrous period of bin administration ; while the 
aichbishop of Toledo, who might be considered as the leader of 
F^inand'a party, possessed talents, energy, and reputed 
sanctity of character, which, combined with the authority of 
bis station, gave bim unbounded inilueoce over all classes of 
the Costilians. It was fortunate for the land, in this emer- 
wnoy, that the primaOT was in such able hands. Itjustitled 
the wisdom of Isabella s choicu, mode in opposition, it may be 
remembered, to the wishes of Ferdinand, who was now to reap 
" greatest benetit from it. 



That 



prelate, foreseeing the anarchy likely to arise on Philip's 

death, assembled the nohility present at the court, in his own 
polaoe, the day before this evont took place. It was there 
a^rt^cd to name a provisional connoil, or re"i;ney, who should 
tury on the government, and provide for the tranqnillity of 
the Kingdom, It DOUBisted of seven membors, with the arob- 
bithop of Toledo at its head ; tho duke of Infontodo ; the graud 
omatable and the admiral of CastOe, both eonneoted with the 
royal family; the duko of Najara, a principal leader of the 
oppoedtc faction ; and two Flemisli lords. No mention was 
made of Manuel. (3) 

The nobles, in a subsequent convention on the Ist of October, 
ratified these proceedings, and bouud themselves not to carry 
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on private war, or attempt to possess themselves of the qneen'i 
person, and to employ all their authority in supportine thepio- 
visional government, whose term was limited to ine end of 
December. (1) 

A mcetinir of cortes was wanting to give validity to their 
acts, as well as to express the popular will in reference to a 
permanent settlement of the government. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion, even among the king's friends, as to the 
expediency 'of summoning that body at this crisis ; bat tiu 
greatest impediment arose from the queen's refojsal to sign the 
writs. (2) 

This unhappy lady's condition had become truly deplorable. 
During her nusband's illness she had never left his oedside : 
but neither then, nor since his death, had been seen to shed 
a tear. She remained in a state of stupid insensibility, sitting 
in a darkened apartment, her head resting on her haaiL and 
her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a statue. When 
applied to for issuing the necessary summons for the corteii 
or to make appointments to office, or for any other pressiBf 
business which required her signature, she replied, " My 
father will attend to all this when he returns ; he is muon 
more conversant with business than I am ; I have no otiber 
duties now but to pray for the soiQ of my departed husband." 
The only orders she was known to sign were for paying the 
salaries of her Flemish musicians ; ioi in her abject state 
she found some consolation in music, of which she had been 
passionately fond from chUdhood. The few remarks which 
she uttered were discreet and sensible, forming a singular con- 
trast with the general extravagance of her actions. On the 
whole, however, her pertinacity in refusing to sign anything 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. \i. lib. 7, cap. l6. I &id no authority for the 
statement made by Alvaro Gomez (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 08), and fUttaftalfy 
echoed by Robles (Vida de Ximenez, cap. 17), and Quintanilla (Archetypo* 
lib. n, cap. 14), that Ximenes filled the office of sole recent at this jimctoe. 
It is not warranted by Martyr (Opus Epist. epist. 317), and is contradided 
by the words of the original instrument cited as usual by Zurita (ubi snpnC. 
The archbishop's biographers, one and all, claim as many merits and ser- 
vices for their hero as if, like Quintanilla, they were working expressly for his 
beatification. 

(2; Tlie duke of Alva, the stanch supporter of Kuig Ferdinand in all his 
difficulties, objected to calliiifr the cortes together, on the grounds, that the 
summonses, not being by the proper authority, would be informal ; that maiiy 
cities might conseciuently refuse to obey them, and the acts of the remaiuilCT' 
])e open to objection, as not those of the nation ; that, after all, should ctwtcs 
assemble, it was quite uncertain under what influences it might be made to 
act, and whether it would pursue the course most expedient for Fcnlinaiul'« 
interests ; and finally, that if the intention was to procvurc the appointment of 
a regency, tliis had already been done by the nomination of King Ferdinaiul at 
Toro, in 1605; that to start the (luestion anew, was unnecessarily to bring 
that act into doubt. The duke does not seem to have considered that Fer* 
dinand had forfeited M» ong\T\&\ e\&im to the regency by his abdication: 
perhaps, on the ground that it YvwV ticvct Aaeetv \cstv&iS^ vjiicje^aitcd by the com- 
mons. I shall have occasion to t<:^\uncv \A:^>i^E^ \i^x^»SKKXw--^«i^>^<^^^a«::«»im 
in extenao, apud Zurita, Anaiett, ^i>a. 7 » c®-^- ^^- 
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mticli good as evil, ainae it prevented her 

'being used, as it would undoubtedly have oft^i 
the exiaticg state of tUngs, for pernicious and party 

Bgr it impoaaible to obtaia the queen's co-operation, the 
at length resolved to issue the writs of summons in their 
DO, as a measure justiMed bj necesaitf . The plaee of 
was fixed at Burgos in the enming month of November: 
lit pains -were taken that the difierent cities_ should 
their repreBenlatives in their yiewa reHpecting the 
dinpoulioiL of the government. (2) 
Wore tiiifl, indeed immediately after Philip's death, 
fad been dispatched by Ximeneii And his frienda ta the 
king, acquainting him with the stale of affairs, and 
t^ immedjate retiurn to Castile. He received them at 
y. He determined, however, to euntinue hia voyage, 
^ he had already advanced so far, to Naples. The 
lonarch perhaps thought tbat the Castilians, whose 
■snt to his own person ce might with some reason dia- 
luld not be the less inoliBed to his rule after having 
e bitterness of aniiiohy. In his reply, therefore, aft«r 
ixpressing a decent regret at the untimely death of his 
iWi and his undoubting oonfidenoe in the loyalty of the 
lis tjs their queen his daughter, he prudently intimatea 
" ins nothing hutkiuilly reeoUpctions of his ancient 

Somises to use all poa.<ible dispatch in adjusting 
aples, that he may again return to them. (3) 
tllis, the King resumed his voyage, and ' * 

". ptaoBS 01 _ _ 

>t enthusiasm, arrived before the c 

_i in the latter part of Octuber. All were anxious, 

great Tuscan historian of the time, to heboid the prince 

L acquired a mighty reputation tliraughout Europe for 

^ies both over Christian and infidel, and whose name 

Wywhere revered for the wisdom and equity with which 

Ernled in his own kingdom. They looked to his coming, 

le, BB an event Iraugut with importance, not merely to 

[ but to nil Italy, where his personal presence and 

y might do M) much to heal existing teuds, and esta- 

ff tUitjT, Opiu Bpdst. cplst. SIS.^Marlaua, Hiat. de Bapans.tom, U, 
Memorable!, toi. Is?.— ZnfJpk. Aimalw lie ScvUla, buo 






SM nsDniuni*t isnm at ■aaannt. 

These mad pranlis, savoaring of absolnte idiooyi 'F=^ 
sionaJly chequered by other ttotn of more intcUiBene^-- 
IcBS Htartling. Sho had early shown a disgust to 1)^^ 
(<ld cooDsellors, and eapmollj' to Ximcnes. who, alie 
interfered too aathoritatively la her domestic concerns - 
leaving Burgoa, however, sha electrified hei haahtind's 3" 
by revoking all grants laado hy the orown ainee Isabella 's 
This, almost the only act she was ever known to ligo, 
severe blow to the oourtly tribe of sycophants, on whij 
golden favoors of the Iat« reign liad been so proa 
showered. At the same time she reformed her privf m 
by diBraisaing the present members, and reinatatiiiE 
appointed by her royal motliar, sarcastioally telling i 
the ejected covmBellors, that "he misht go and oompli 
studies at Salamanca." The romorlt Iiad a biting ed^ t 
the worthy jurist was rtputed somewhat low in his b 
^42.(1) 

Thfiw nu(iBlB:lieuiuofintelligietLi>a,diiecitedmUiiii 
'wirtocLW nunjtodiMwmtiieKaretinfliiKieeof fan 
She itfll, howeyv, protiTiwiionriy wftaBd to anialiaii u 
Bnna of owiea torat noiU: andwtan jro wBdbyfli 
on thit n-"^ other matten, h an awiHwiiw wliiolL dia | 
Won leaving Bsrgo*, dte plaialr ttdd flum "to nr 
th^ qnarters, and not to meddle fortlier in tiie paUin t 
without her ezpresa commands." N'ot long after 
legiiUtiire was ^rorc«tied hr the royal ootmdl foe fonr ] 

The term assigTiea for tne provisional government 
in December, and w«3 not renewed. No other r^a, 
appointed by the nobles ; and the kingdmn, without a 
shadow of protection afforded by its oortM, and witii i 
giiidc but its crazy sorercign, waa left to drift at randoni 
thewtnda and waves of Ikction. This was not alow in bn 
every quarter, with the aid espeoiall^ of the overgrown 
whoea license, on anoh oooasions as thia, proved too plai 
pnblio tranquillity was not founded so much on the i 
of law as on the personal oharaoter of the leigning aoTO 

prolMblT, lUed Joamu witli atiBanl liopa of hs hi]il)uid>B nbnat 
wblcli, he hsdthI her, had hqipaud, u he bid nod, to ■ oeitatB jti 
IM hid been dead tOartecn TCBS. A> Rilllp«rudlBembDw«lled,ha« 
In ■ Dondttloii Ibr nicb *D anmicloiu erent. nie oneen, lunreTv, 
hire hem cuCbt wtOi the l£ai^(Opiu BpU. ep&L SM.) HHto 
patimea U the bneiiUon* at tUi "hlietan cncolutai," ■■ be callii 
.. — b....!. i.H. "---"heraid^eiikxrf"- ""-- 
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■'le'e enemies in the mean time ware preBsiiif their 

^^ienee with the emperor Maximilian, and urging: his 

C** presence in Spain. Others devised schemes fot 

(£j5 the poor queen to the young duke of Calahria, or 

^«*T' prince whose years or incapacity might enahle them 

^er ai?ain the foco of King- Philip. To add to the 

<WcwioDed by thia meah of intrigne and faotiou, the 

Which of late years had suffered from scarcity, was 

[*y pestilenoe, that fell most heavily on the BOnth. . In 

ifctie, Bemaldez reports the incredible nnnibtT of thirty 

W'Ulii persons to have fallen victims to it.(l) 

.-'"M titJioagh the storm waa thus dartening from every 

jtefter, there was no jreneral explosion to shake the state ti' 

*&mdafions, as in the time of Henry the Fourth. Orderly 

-gW*! 'f not principles, hod been gradually formed under the 

,«hV faga of Isabella. The great mass of the people had 

jKnled to respect the operittioo, and appreciate the benefits of 

nrf and notwithstanding the inenacin$; attitude, the hustle, 

nd tMnsitory ebullitions of the rival factions; there seemed a 

^luufest reluctance to break up the established order of things, 

jttn, by deeds of violence ancT bloodshed, to renew the days of 

<HHfene auarohy. 

Unoh of this good result was nndonbtedly to be attributed to 
WTJmrons oouDsela and conduct of Ximenes,(3) who, together 
lAA Hie grand conatable and the duke of AJva, hod received 
W powers from Ferdinand to act in his name. Much is also 

o ISO?.— Bmuilflei, R ., 

on oC the nobleman who bore so hoiiounible a part in the 
iDsteiwL H Inrge force by Ivie} vlA kb. for tb? recaverj at hb< 
ly or GibmltM.— laabEUa'i higli-apWtal i'- ■ --- - 

. — ^ t ,f ... .».g ^f^ of a body of ill 

1, mill re.establiflhed hcraeu in me atrone 
el.— (PBter Martyr. 
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to be ascribed to the politic conduct of the king. Far from an 
intemperate zeal to resume the sceptre of Castile, he had shown 
throughout a discreet forbearance. He used the most oourteoni 
and condescending style in his communioations to the nobki 
and the municipalities, expressing his entire confidence in 
their patriotism, and their loyalty to the queen his daughtor. 
Through the archbishop and other imi>ortant agents, he had 
taken effectual measures to soften the opi>osition of the more oon- 
biderable lords ; until, at length, not only such acoommodating 
statiesmen as Gareilasso de la Vega, but more sturdy opponent^ 
as Villena, Benavente, and Bejar, were brought to ^ve in their 
adhesion to their old master. Liberal promises, indeed, had 
been made by the emperor, in the name ot his grandson Charles, 
who had already been made to assume the title of king oi 
Castile. But the promises of the im^rial braggart passed 
lightly with the more considerate Castilians, who knew bow 
far they usually outstripped his i>erformanoe, and who felt» on 
the other hand, that their true interests were oonneoted with 
those of a prince whose superior talents and i)er8onal reUtions 
all concurred to recommend him to the seat which he had onoe 
80 honourably occupied. The great mass of the common people^ 
too, notwithstanding^ the temporary alienation of their nehnjp 
from the Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven (y 
the evils they actually suffered, and the vag^e apprehensums 
of greater, to participate in the same sentiments ; so that, in 
less than eight months from Philip's death, the whole nation 
may be said to have returned to its allegiance to its ancient 
sovereign. The only considerable exceptions were Don Juan 
Manuel and the duke of Najara. The former had gone too far 
to recede, and the latter possessed too chivalrous, or too stab- 
Lorn, a temper to do so.(l) 

At lengtli, the Catholic monarch, having completed his 
arrangements at Naples, and waited imtil the aifairs of Castile 
were fully ripe for his return, set sail from his Italian capital, 
.lune 4th, 1507. He proposed to touch at the Genoese port of 
bavona, where an interview had been arran^d between him 
and Louis the Twelfth. During his residence in Naples, he had 
assiduously devoted himself to the affairs of the kingdom. He 
liad avoided entering into the local pjolitics of Italv, refusing 
all treaties and alliances proposed to him by its various states, 
-whether ollensivo or defensive. He had evaded the importu- 
i\ato solicitations and remonstrances of Maximilian in regard to 
the Castilian regency, and had declined, moreover, a personal 
conference proposed to him by the emperor during his stay in 




torn. i. i». 12. 
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It&Iy. After the great work of restorinR the Angevins to tieii 
eaUtes, he had thoroughly re-organised the iaterior adminia- 
tratioD of the kinRdom ; creating new offloes, and entirely new 
departments. He mailu large reforms, mureovcr, in the oonrt* 
of law, and prepared the way for the new system, demaodol 
by its relntions as a dependenoy of the ^pani^h monarchy, 
liatly, before leaying the city, he acceded to the requeat 
of the inhabitants for the re-establibhmeat of their ancient 
liniveTsity.(l) 

In all these sagacious measures he had been ably assisted by 
bia viceroy Gonaalvo de Cordova. Ferdinand's deportniant 
towards the latter had been studied, as I have said, to effiioe 
crcry.unoomfortable impression from his mind. On his first 
arrival, indeed, the king had condescended to listen to oom- 
plaints, made by certain officers of the exchequer, of Gonsalvo'a 
waste and misappHcalion of the public moneys, The seneral 
timply asked leave to produce his own accounts in his defence. 
The nrst item which he read aloud was, two hundred thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six. dncats, given in alms to the 
inona3teries and the poor, to secure their prayers for the sucoen 
of the kina-'B enterprise. The second was seven hundred thou- 
aond four Dundred and ninety-tour ducats to the spies employed 
in his service. Other charges, equally prepostorous, followed ; 
vbile some of the audience stared inoredulouB, others laughed, 
and the king himself, ashamed of the paltry part ho was play- 
ing, dismissed the whole oflair as a jest. The common saying 
of ciienla^ del Gran Capitan, at this day, attests at least the 
popuiar faith in the anecdote. (2) 

From this moment, Ferdinand continued to show Gonaalvo 
unboimded marks of conlidence : advising with him on all im- 
portant matters, and making him the only channel of royal 
.^vour. He again renLWuil, in the most emphatic manner, his 
Jamaise to resign the gniiidiuuBtership of St, Jago in his favour 
Hnbeir return to Spain, and made formal application to the 
HEb to eonfiim it.(3) In addition to the pnncely honours 



sec hi irigitia, pensBodo clie ft Re BSlii (uttnv* ■■ 
mefflio'lispoirewittoQuestasiEarti,"— l.^*JU^»5 ■ 
■■t.e.) Bi«wtiatBltcnnitlvctBlilio,uiA*sa,'i»*«a. 
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already conferred on the Ghreat Captain, he granted him the 
noble auchy of Sessa, by an instrnment which, after a i>ompoii8 
recapitulation of his stately titles and manifold services, deoLBies 
that these latter were too prreat for recompense. (1) Unforta- 
nately for both king and subject, this was too true. (2) 

Gonsalvo remained a day or two behind his royal master in 
Xaples to settle his private affairs. In addition to the heavy 
debts incurred by his own generous style of living, he had 
assumed those ot many of his old companions in arms witb 
whom the world had gone less prosperously than with himself. 
The claims of his creditors, therefore, had swollen to such an 
amount, that, in order to satisfy them fully, he was driven to 
sacrifice part of the domains lately granted him. Having dia- 
charged all the obligations of a man of honour, lie prepared to 
quit the land over which he had ruled with so much, splendoor 
and renown for nearly four years. The Neapolitans in a body 
followed him to the vessel; and nobles, cavaliers, and even 
ladies of the highest rank, lingered on the shore to bid him a 
last adieu. Not a dry eye, says the historian^ was to be seen. 
So completely had he dazzled their imaginations, and oapti- 
vatcd their hearts, by his brilliant and popular manners, his 
munificent spirit, andf the equity of his adTministration, — quali- 
ties more useful, and probably more rare in those turbment 
times, than military talent. He was succeeded in the office of 
grand constable of the kingdom by Prospero Colonna, and in 
that of viceroy by the count of Eibagorza, Ferdinand's 
nephew. (3) 

On the 28th of June, the royal fleet of Aragon entered the 
little port of Savona, where the king of France had already 

(1) Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 3. — Zurita, Anales, torn. tL lib.7i 
cap. 6, 49.— Giovio, Vitse Illust. Virorum, p. 279. ** Vos d ilastre Don 
Gonzalo Hernandez de Cordoba,*' begrins the instrument, '* Duque de Tttra 
Nova, Marqties de Santangelo y Vitonto, y mi CondestiMe del reyuo de 
Napoles, nuestro muy cbaro y muy amado prime, y uno del naestro secreto 
Consejo," &c. — (See the document apud Quintana, Espanoles C^lebres, torn. L 
Apciul. No. 1.) The revenues from his various estates amounted to 40,Mf 
ducats. Zurita speaks of another instrument, a public manifesto of tiae 
Catholic khig, proclaiming to the world his sense of his general's eaodted 
services and uaimpcacliable loyalty. — (Anales, tom. vi. lib. 8, ci^. S.) TU» 
Kort of testimony seems to contain an implication not very flattainy, wd« 
on tiie whole, is so improbable, tiiat I cannot but think the Aragonese Iristo* 
rian has confounded it with the grant of Se!«sa, bearing precisely tlie bum 
(late, February 25, and containing als(\ though incidentally, and as a thing of 
course, the most ami)le tribute to the Great Captain. — C(Hnp. also Pnlgar, Sum. 
p. 1.38. 

(-2) Tacitus may explain why. " Beneflcia e5 usque Iseta sunt, dnm Tidentor 
ex.-olvi posse ; ubi mnltum antevcncre, pro grati& odium redditu.** — (Aiunales, 
lib. 4, sect. 18.) " II n'est pas si danj^ereux," says Rochefoocaalt, in a more 
caustic vein, ** de faire du mal k la plupart des hommes, que de leor lUre tnp 
de hk-n.''* 

(3) GiovJo, Vitse Illust. V\TOTum,pp, 280, 281 .— Garibay, Compendlo, tom.ii* 
lib. 20, cap. 9.— Giannone, Istoxia i\v"5^o.\)Ci\\, \^.^^>ca.\i. l, — Sommonte, HiA 
di iSTapoIi, tom. iv. lih. 6, CJ\p. 5.— C\\ncc\OT^Siv\,\^\.Qpft».,\wcft.A^.^.Tl.~Cta*- 
nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 4. 
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in; for it several daj^. The French nary was ordered 
eive the Catholio monaroh ; and the Tessela an either 
' decoratud with the national dnga and ensigns, rivalled 
r in the beauty and ma^iticeiice of their equipments, 
dinand's galkya were spread with rich carpets and 
jf yellow and scarlet, and every Bailor in the fleet 
the uune gaud; -coloured Livery of the royal house of 
Louis the Twelfth came to welcome his illustrious 
tended by a gallant train of his nobility and chivalry ; 
'der to reciprocate, at for as possible, the conhdence 
1 bin) by the monarch with whom he had beau so 
it deadly feud, immediately went on board the vessel 
ter.(l) Horses and mules richly caparisoned awaited 
the landing. The French king mounting his steed, 
plaoed Ibe young queen of Ar ai^on behind him. His 
did the same with the ladies of her suite, most of them 
omen, though attired, as an old chronicler of the nation 
arishlf complains, after the Spanish fashion ; and the 
^, With ihc ladies en croupe, galloped olf to the royal 
in&vona.(a) 

and jocund were the revels which rung through the 
^ fair city daring the brief residence of its royal 
Abundance of good oheer had heen provided by Louis's 
ntes on old cavalier, (3) who was there to protit by it : 
inlers of Savona were filled with the choicest' game, 
liars well stored with the delicious wines of Corstoa, 
M, and Provence. Among the followers of Louis weru 
[Ois of Mantua, the bravo La Palice, the veteran 
ly, and luany others of renown, who had so lat«ly 
awords with the Spaniards on the helds of Italy, and 



>d fraJ^lL"— (GnlcGludini, Islaris, Com. 1>. p. Ji.j Thu uui- 
r tte lullan la an iiidiSUeat tribute to tho botiitutl Eoad Stith oT 

OQ, HIM. de Ijoojm XI!. put a, chap. as. — Buonucoisl, JMaiio. 
Oiosli, Hin. de Lonia Xlt. p. Ml. Gennaliie appears to bsvg beeii 
-outtft with the I'VeDcfa cbronlclEis: "Et y estolt h femote Gei- 

URoia, raeBmemenC de son (rtte, Id eentll floe de Nemours."— 
■ de BBjivd, chsp. 37, apud Fetltot, Collection des Mfmolrcs, 
See alia Fleuruige (Mfmolm. ctup. ig, apud Vaiwt, CoUectliui 

gtitbif , snd ftutliig. and aU the Beneroiu pasUma of nUvalrr, 

the Idtli eentuiy. A i»jt at lila work sUll remains la nuinuscrCpt. 
la printed retinas the uine torn, I believe, in wblch it was given 
: 1^ Goda&oy, in tlie begkuilaif ol tiie seveat«entti century ^ wbile 
tariurnbnuijcfer and raeojoir.mougetliMs been ^ubUfibe^m&Tc^^D- 
ill the Ughtt at editorial eruditiOQ. 

aj 
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who now vied with each other in rendering them these rom 
grateful, and no less honourable, offices of chiTalry.(l) 

As the gallant D'Auhigny was confined to his apartment by 
the gout, Ferdinand, who had always held his talents and eon- 
duct in high esteem, complimentea him by a visit in penon. 
But no one excited such general interest and attention as Qm- 
salvo de Cordova, who was emphatically the hero of the day. 
At least, such is the testimony of Guiociardini, who will not be 
suspect^ of imdue partiality. Many a Frenchman there had 
had bitter experience of his military prowess. Many othen 
had grown familiar with his exploits m the exaggeratea reportB 
of their countrymen. They had been taught to regard him 
with mingled feelings of fear and hatred, and ooold soanefy 
credit their senses as they beheld the bugbear of their iaiflsi- 
nations distinguished above all others for " the m^jesfy of fis 
presence, the i>olished elegance of his discourse, and maimennL 
which dignity was blended with prace.**(2) 

But none were so open in their admiration as King Loois. 
At his request Gonsalvo was admitted to sup at the same taUe 
with the Aragonese sovereigns and himself. During the leptst 
he surveyed his illustrious guest with the deej)^ interesti ask- 
ing him various particulars resx>ecting those memorable oam- 
paigns which had proved so fatal to France. To all these the 
Great Captain responded with becoming gravity, savs the 
chronicler ; and the French monarch testified his satismetion 
at parting, by taking a massive chain of exquisite workmanship 
from his own neck, and throwing it round Gonsalvo's. The 
historians of the event appear to be entirely overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of the honour conferred on the Great Captain, by 
thus admitting? him to the same table with three crownM. heads; 
and Guicciaroini does not hesitate to pronounce it a more 
glorious epoch in his life than even that of his triumphant 
entry into the capital of Naples. (3) 

During this interview, the monarchs held repeated oonfer- 

(1) D* Anton, Hist, de Lonys XII. part 3, chap. 38.— Bemaldez, Rgret CM^ 
licos, MS. ubi supra.— Bembo, Istoria Viniziaua, lib. 7.— St. Gdato, BUt, de 
Ix)uys XII. p. 204. 

(2) Quicciardini, Istoria, torn. iv. pp. 76, 77.— Giorio, Vltae lUiut. 'Viroiiiim 
p. 282.— Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 4. " Ma non daT» mtaian 
materia ai ragrionamcnti il Gran Capitano, al quale non erano meno ▼olti gV 
occhi deg^li uomini ^r la fama del suo valore, e per la memoria di tustt tit- 
torie, la quale faceva, che i Franzesi, ancora che vintl tante volte di loi, e die 
solevano avere in sommo odio e orrore il suo nome, non si saziaaaero «U ooo- 
templarlo e onorarlo. * * * * E accresccva rammirazione degli naadBi 
la maestli eccellente della presenza sua, la mag^ficenza d^e jMunoIe, i ge^ e 
la maniera plena di gravit^ condita di grazia ; ma sopra tutti il Re di mnck.'* 
&c. — Guicciardini, ubi supra. 

(3) Brantdme, A^es des Hommes niustres, disc. 6. — Chrdnioa dri Gan Gv'* 

tan, lib. 3, cap. 4.— GuicciaxdmV, \%V3ii\B., torn. iv. pp. 77, 78. — D'Aotoo, K^ 

de Louys Xlf. ubi BTxpra.— QxuxvtaxA., lLv^vv^«& ^^@i^cir&^ torn. L p. ti9^ 

M^nioires de Bayard, chap, a?, apu'QLY«te^fi^^Cl«JCLw^aKSlliteAlWBm«ittM^^Im»w^ 

— fiemaldez, Reyes Cat6Ucoa,"bllS. ctte.^\Q.--'*^^x»^8ran«Bfta,^»\^, 
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encea, at which none were present but the pupal envoy, and' 
Louia'a farourite minister, D'AmboisB. The sohjoot of diBona- 
sion citn oidj be coniectnred by the subBeoaent proceeding^, 
vhicfa. make it probable that it Tclatcd to Italy ; and that it, 
I this seaaoa of idto dallianuo and feativil^ that tlie two 
js who held the destinies of that country m their hands 

red the famous league of Cambray, so disastrous to Venioe, 

Bid loflecting little credit on its projectors, either on tho score 
i good faith or Gouud policy. But to this we shall have occa' 
Joa to retnm hereafter.(l) 

KAt lenrth, after enjoying for four days the splendid hos- 
"Vof their royal entertainer, the king and queen of AroKon 
lorkod, and reached their own port of Valencia, oner 
^._.. 1 detentions, on the 2»th of July 1507. Ferdinand, 
IiaTing rested a short time in his beautil'nl cauital, pressed for^ 
ward to Castile, where his presence was eagerly ejcpectcd. On 
the borders he was met by the dukes of Albnqnerque and Medina 
Celi, his faithful follower the count of Cifuentes, and many 
otiier nobles said cavaliers. He was soon after joined by dapu- 
iiea from many of the principal cities in the Idngdoni, and. thus 
esoorted, made his entry into it by the way of Monteasnao, on 
the 21st of August. How different from the forlorn andoateast 
condition in which he had quitted the country a short year 
before ! He intimated tho change in his own cirouniBtanoes by 
the greater state and show of authority which he now assumed. 
The residue of the old Italian army, just arrived under the 
celebrated Pedro Navarro, count of 01iveto,(2) preceded him on 
the march; and he was personally attended by his alcaldes, 
alsuazits, and kings-at-arms, with all tho appropriate inaiguia 
ofroyfd supremacy. (3) 

At Tortoles he was met by the ciueen his daughter, aeoom- 
ponied by Archbishop Ximenea. The interview between them 
bad more of rain than pleasure in it. The king was greatly 
locked by Joanna's appearance ; for her wild and haggard 
features, emaciated figure, and the mean, squalid attire in 
which she was dressed, made it difficult to reoognise any trace 
of the daughter from whom he had been so Tong separated. 
She discovered more sensibilitv on seeing him than she had 
shown since her hnaband's deatu, and henceforth resigned her- 
aeU to her father's will with little opposition. She was soon 
after induced by bim to change her unsuitable residence far 



, nun, p, ISO. 

(I) Bernaldez, 
».0«1. 4,7.— PelPf , . .. . ... 

r BiL74,—oneilo, OaJncaageuaa, MS. 
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more oommodiouB quarters at Tordesillas. Her husband's le- 
mains were laid in the monastery of Santa Clara, adjoining the 
palace, from whose windows she could behold his sepulchn. 
From this period, although she survived forty-seven y^urs, she 
never quitted the walls of her habitation ; and, although her 
name appeared jointly with that of her son, Charles the Fifth, 
in all public acts, she never afterwards could be induoed to 
sign a paper, or take part in any transactions of a pubUe 
nature. She lingered out a half-century of dreary exlBtence, as 
completely dead to the world as the remains which slept in liis 
monastery of Santa Clara beside her.(l) 

From this time the Catholic king exercised an authority 
nearly as undisputed, and far less limited and defined, tiian in 
the days of Isabella. So hrm did he feel in his seal^ indeed, 
that he omitted to obtain the constitutional warrant of ooitei. 
He had greatly desired this at the late ■irreg[ular meeting of that 
body ; but it broke up, as we have seen, without effecting any- 
thing ; and, indeed, the disaffection of Burgos, and some otber 
principal cities, at that time, must have made the success of 
such an application very doubtful. But the general ooidiaUty 
with which Ferdinand was greeted, gave no ground for appze- 
hending such a result at present. 

Many, indeed, of his partisans objected to any interrentum 
of the le&rislature in this matter, as superfluous ; alleging that 
he held the regency as natural guardian of his daughter, nomi- 
nated, moreover, by the queen's will, and confinned by the 
oortes at Tore. These rights, they argued, were not disturbed 
by his resignation, which was a compulsory act, and had new 
received any express legislative sanction ; and which, in any 
event, must be considered as intended only for Philip's lifetime, 
and to be necessarily determined with that. 

But, however plausible these views, the irregularity of 
Ferdinand's proceedings furnished an argument for disobs- 
rlience on the part of the discontented nobles, who maintafaifld 
that they knew no supreme authority but that of their queen 
Joanna, till some other had been sanctioned by the legidk- 
ture. The whole affair was finally settled, with more attoi- 
tion to constitutional forms, in the cortes held at Madrid, 
October 6th, 1510, when the king took the regular oaths as 
administrator of the realm in his daughter's name, and as guar- 
dian of her son. (2) 

(1) Gomez, Dc Rebus Gestis, fol. 75.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epiit SSS.— 
Zurita, Anales, lib. 8, cap. 49.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. Carlos V. torn. Lp. H* 
Philip's remains were afterwards removed to the cathedral chnrdi ct Gnnadaf 
where they were deposited, together witti those of his wife Joazma, in a naff- 
nificent sepulchre erected by Charles V. near tiiat of Ferdinand and Taahriter- 
Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. 3, cap. 7.— Colmenar, D^Uoadel'li- 
P3gne et dn Portugal (L^de, Vl\fi) , torn. m. i>, 4QQ. 

(2) Zurita, Analfi8,tom.vi.Yto.7. ca5.^^\^-^»«a^r^- «« tto boM 
language of the protest oi ttic ittaicvi«aMici Ym«^ %<gflaa».^Ma wwwiiis | ftimt l>'qa 



I deportment, on hi» tirat return, was dietin- 
_ i by a most graciaaB olomenc^, (^vinocd not so ciuah, 
(L, by on; excessive remimerabon of Hervioes, aa hj the 
B otMivion of injuries. If he ever alluded tu these, it 
ji a sportive way, implying that there was no rancour 
Pwill at heart. ""Wno would have thought," he ei- 
ne day to a courtier near him, " that you could bo 
Lndon your old master for unu bo young- and inex- 

i" "Who would have thought," replied theollier 

Beqaftl bluntness, " that my old master would have outlived 

= roner'd) 

. . I this oomptaisanoe, however, Ihe king did not neglect 

ntions for placing his authority on a nure basis, and 

jff it round so as to screen it efleetnally from the insulin 

Uob it had heen formerly eipoEed. He retained in pay 

M>f the old Italian levies, with the ostensible purpose of 

^can expedition. He took ^od care that the military 

^ should hold their troops m constant readiness, anil 

KUie militia of the kingdom should be in condition for 

^t service. He formed a hudy-guard to attend the royal 

all occasions. It consisted at tirst of only two hun- 

, armed and drilled after the fashion of the Swie.'i 

.X, and placed under the command of the ohronicliJt 

, -A experienced martinet, who mode some Hgore at the 

e of SaisBs. This institution probably was immediately 

jted by the garde-du-corpa of Louis the Twelfth, at 

a, which, altogether on amoreformidablescale, indeed, had 

1 his admiration by the magniiicence of its appointments 

s fiiorouglL dieciplinc.(2) 

.Withstanoing the king's general popnlaritj-, Uiera were 
I few ounsiderable persons who regarded his resumption , 



BbTtheCatbDllcklne. " Ed i;asa tui erwile." he 9 




.(TeortBp ubl Bupra.J It wm the result erf tbe treatjuf 
TOjittea b} Louia Xll., tha oMert of tr"-'- 
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of authority with an evil eye. Of these, Don Juan Mannd 
had Hed the kingdom heforc his approach, and taken zefiige 
at the court of Maximilian, where the counsellors of 1&X 
monarch took good care that he should not acquire the aaoeiL- 
daucy ho had obtained over Philip. The duke of Najaii, 
however, still remained in Castile, snutting himself up in Us 
fortresses, and refusing all compromise or obedience. *&& king 
without hesitation commanded Navarro to march against him 
with his whole force. Najara was persuaded by his friends 
to tender his submission, without waiting the encounter ; and -.^ 
he surrendered his strongholds to the king, who, after detanuv ^^ 
them some time in his keeping, delivered them oyer to tha I^ 
duke's eldest son.(l) -^ 

With another oftender he dealt more sternly. This WM |^ 
Don Pedro dc Cordova, marquis of I^ego, who, the reader 'I 
may remember, when quite a boy, narrowly escaped the t^ 
bloodv fate of his father, Alonso de Aguilar, in the fatal i- 
slaughter of the Sierra Ycrmcja. This nobleman, in commoii 
with some other Andalusian lords, had taken umbrage at the 
little estimation and favour shown them, as they conceived, bf 
Ferdinand, in comparison mth the nobles of the north ; ana 
.his temerity went so far as not only to obstruct tiie proceedings 
of one of the royal officers sent to Cordova to inquire into 
recent disturbances there, but to imprison him in the dungeons 
of his castle of Montilla. 

This outrage on the person of his own servant exasperated the 
king beyond all bounds. He resolved at once to maike such an 
example of the offender as should strike terror into the dis- 
affected nobles, and shield the royal authority from the repeti- 
tion of similar indignities. As the marquis was one of the most 
potent and extensively allied grandees in the kingdom, Fer- 
dinand made his preparations on a formidable scale ; ordering, 
in addition to the regular troops, a levy of all between the 
a^es of twenty and seventy throughout Andalusia. Priego's 
friends, alarmed at these signs of the gathering tempest, oe- 
sought him to avert it, if possible, by instant concession ; and 
his uncle, the Great Captain, urged this most emphatically, as 
the only way of escaping utter ruin. 

The rash young man, finding himself likely to receive no 
support in the unequal contest, accepted the counsel, and 
hastened to Toledo to throw himself at the king's feet. The 
indignant monarch, however, would not admit nim into his 
presence, but ordered him to deliver up his fortresses, and 
to remove to the distance of five leagues from the court. The 
Great Captain soon after sent the king an inventory of his 
nephew's castles and estates, at the same time deprecating his 

(I) Ecmaldez, Reyes Cat6\ico%, l/lS. cap. 210.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. 
epist. 363.— Gomez, De Rcbxxa Oe%\\s, toV it>.— TsKe^Ab, Kxa&«&, torn. Ti. lib. 8. 
cap. 15, 
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n, conBiileratioii of the jouQi and inexperieiice of the 

und, howBTeT. withont heeding this, went on with his 
ions, uid, having completed them, advanced rapidly to 
h. When arrived at Cordova, he ordered the impriaon- 

the marqnia (Sept. 1S08), A formal process was then 
A ogainat him before the royal eouncil, on the ehorgc 

treason. He made no defence, bat threw hiinsell' 
meicy of his sovereirn. The court declared that he 
ured the penalty of death, hut that the king, in oob- 
m of his sabmiflsion, was Rracioualy pleasen to com- 
is for a fine of twenty millions of maravedis, perpetuitl 
lent from Cordova and its district, and the delivery 
irtresses into the royal keeping, with the entire demo- 
r the offending castle of MontiJla. This last, famous 
irthplace of the Great Captain, was one of the strongest 
It b^ntifol buildings in all Aiidalusia.(l) li<entenoe of 
as at the same timeprononnceda^ingt several cavaliers 
BT inferior pereons concerned in the affair, and was 
itel^ executed. 
Jftstilian aristooracy, alarmed and difigusted hy the 

of a sentence which struck down one of the most con- 
3 of their order, were open in tlieir remonstrances to the 
ceeohing him, if no other consideration moved him in 
)f the young nobleman, to grant something to the 
ished services of his father and his uncle. The latter, 

as the grand constable Velasco, who enjoyed the 
OonBlderation at conrt, were equally pressing in their 
iosa- Ferdinand, however, was inexorable ; and the 
I -WBH executed. The nobles chafed in vain ; although 
ttable expostulated with the king in a tone which no 
in Europe but a Castilian grandee woiild have ventured 
le. OoHsalvo coolly remarked, "It W3,s crime enough in 
1h) to be related to me, "(2) 
lluBtrious man had had good reason to feel, before this, 

credit at court was on the wane. On his return to 
e was received with unbouadcd enthusiasm by the 

He was detained by iUneas a few da^s behind the 
and his journey towards Burgos to rejoin it, on bis 
r, was a triumphal procession the whole way. The 

ontlUam,'* writes Feter Martyr, "UIa Btr!a. quai vldiHti aUquando. 
Ti, mnltoqufl obore coinpta omatoquc, proh dulor ] fandJluB dirol 
»."— (Opns Kjilat. enist- *"S.) Hb wm weU acquBlnled with the 
la of HonUllB, for he bad been preceplDT to their jquiik muter, wlio 
poorile pnpll, to jodee from the bitter vaUlu^ ot the klsd-hearted 
t vtft Ua ftlB.— Sea epin. <fli, los. 

laldn, Hejes CUOUcoh, MS, cap. 9ia.— Peter Msrt;rr, OiiitB Ei^st. 
, sgs. 4M.— Gkirio, Vita raoat. Yltoruin, p. SM.— Zutita, Analra, 
lb. a, «p. so, SI. 19.— CarbaJBl. Anslea. MS. ana 19l>7.~OBrtbiiy, 
o, torn. U. lib. HI, cap. 10.— Clirdiilca del Qnn CkhUss, "^ " — ' 
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roads were thronged with multitudes so numerous, tiiat 
modations could scarcely be found for them in the towns oaths 
route ;(1) for they came from the remotest parts of the ooontrj, 
all eager to eaten a glimpse of the hero whose name and sk- 
ploits, the theme of story and of song, were familiar to tlw 
meanest peasant in Castile. In this way he made his satzf 
into Burgos, amid the cheering acclamationB of the people, aai 
attended by a cortege of officers, who pompously displaved in 
their own persons and the caparisons of their steeds toe rkli 
spoils of Italian conquests. The old count of TJxena, Us 
mend, who, with the whole court, came out by Ferdinsad's 
orders to receive him, exclaimed, with a prophetio sifh, u he 
saw the splendid pageant come sweeping by, *'This gal&ntdupt 
I fear, will require deeper water to ride in than she will find u 
Castile! "(2) 

Ferdinand showed his usual gracious manners in his iceep- 
tion of Gonsalvo. It was not long, however, before the lattar 
found that this was all he was to expect. No allusion was 
made to the grandmastorship. When it was at length bfon^ 
before the king, and he was reminded of his promises, he oon* 
trived to defer their performance imder various pretexts ; unti], 
at length, it became too apparent that it was his intentifA to 
evade them altogether. 

While the Great Captain and his friends were filled with sn 
indignation at this duplicity which they could ill suppresi, t 
circumstance occurred to increase the coldness anamg in 
Ferdinand's mind towards his injured subject. This was tiie 
proposed marriage (a marriage which, £rom whatever causey 
never took place) (3) of Gonsalvo' & daughter Elvira to his 
friend the Constable of Castile. (4) Ferdinand had designed to 
secure her large inheritance to his own family, by anaLUaiioe 
with his grandson, Juan de 'Arafifon, son of tne archbishop of 
Saragossa. His displeasure, at finding himself orossed in this, 
was further sharpened by the petulant spirit of his young 

(1) Giovio, Vitse lUust. Vironim, p. 282. — Pulgar, Sumario, p. 107. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 210.— Oioyio, Vitae MUiaL VImHiii 
ubi supra. — Chr6nica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 6. 

(n) Quintana errs in stating that Dona Elvira married the C(m8tilile.r- 
(Espagfioles C^lebres, torn. i. p. 321.) He had two wiTes, Dofia Baimde 
Ilerrera, and Dona Juana de Aragon, sgid at his death was 1^ \tf thdr iUtia 
the church of Santa Clara de Medina del Pomar. — (Salazarde Mendoaav Oifii- 
dades, lib. 3, cap. 21.) Elvira married the count of Qtbra. — UUoa, V&A 
Carlo V. fol. 42. 

(4) Bernardino de Velasco, grand constable of Castile, as he was caBedt jnr 
excelleftce, succeeded in 1492 to that dignity, whic^ became heredttanr in Ul 
family. He was third count of Haro, and was created by the CaDwIic iom> 
reigns, for his distinguished services, duke ot Frias. He had lane Mti>^ 
chiefly in Old Castile ; with a yearly revenue, according to L. lurmM^ a 
60,000 ducats. He appears to have possessed many noble and brilliant (pi^^ 
ties, accompanied, however, with a haughtiness which made hhn faud 
rather than loved. He died m ¥e\>T\ttxy, \b\V «Ctec a ftiw boon* fflnsMi ■> 
appears by a letter of Peter M«xtyi.--Ovx]& ^vok.. «(M^ Vl^.— %iaaM«K 4b Ms* 
doza, Digiiidadcs, nbl supra.— li. lAwroieo, C^»aall^«BifiRA9tt»;»\iJuv^ 
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I. Tiie constabio, now el widower, had been, fornieriy 
d to a nstiird daua-hter of Fcrdicand. Quwu Qermame, 

3: to his intended nnion with the Jady Elvira, unoere- 
y asked him, "if he did not feel it a de?radatioa to 
the hand of a sabjeat, after havini^ wedded the daughter 
inp' ?" " How can I ieel it bo," he replied, alluding to 
(g B ToamBire with her, " when bo illustrious an esample 
an set me^" Germaine, who certainly could not bosat 
^ .Bfiimity of her ptedeoeaeor, was so Btnng' with the 
^ thst she not only never forftave the constable, but 
Bed ber petty resentment to Qonsalvo, who saw the duke 
n from this time installed in the honours he bad before 
iively enjoyed, of immediate attendance on her royal 
^ ^rhenever she appeared in publio.(i) 

T indifferent Gousalya may have been to the little 
___._onB inl!ict*d by female spleen, he could no longeir 
.e his roaidence at a coui-t where he had lost all oonsidera- 
nith the sovereign, and experienced nothing bat duplioity 
^_bBse ingratitude. He obtained leave, without diffloulty, 
itiidntw to hia own estates ; where, not lone after, the 
s if to make Bome amends for the profls violation of hia 
EB, granted him the royal city of I-oja, not many leagues 
(Canada. Itwaa given to him for life; and Ferdinand 
the efflontery to propose, aa a condition of making the 
perpetual to bis heirs, tbat Gonsalvo should relinquish 

1 to the grandmastership of St, Jago, But the latter 

answered, " He would not give up the right of com- 
{ the injustice done him for the finest oity in the 

inions."(3) 

Ji tMa time he remained on his estates in the south, 
J at Loja, with en oocoBionol residence in Granada, 
the ernoyed the society of hia old friend and military 
" 'or, the count of Tendilla. He found abundant oooa- 
D iD schemes for improving the condition of his tenantry. 
of the neighbouring districts. He took g^'eat interest 
t fatd of the unfortunate Moriscoes, numerous in this 
■T, whom he shielded as far aa possible from the mer- 
gtoBp of the Inquisition, while he supplied teachers 
fiber enlightened means for converting them, or — 
ig them in a pure faith. He displayed the same ma 
a and profuse hospitality in his living that he . 
'a done. His house was visited by such intelligent 

le to Spain, and by the most diBtinguiahcd ot 

eBpeoially the younger nobility and oavaliera, 

I it as the best school of high-bred and 

He showed a lively curiosity in all that 
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was groing on abroad, keeping: up his infonnation br an 
extensiye correspondence wiUi agents whom he regiuariy 
employed for the purpose in the principEd European coaztk 
When the league of Cambray was adjusted, the king of Franoe 
and the pope were desirous of giyinjg him the command of tha 
allied armies ; but Ferdinand had injured him too sensibly, to 
care to see him again at the head of a military force in Ituy. 
He was as little desirous of employing him in public affiurs it 
home, and sufiered the remainder of nis days to pass away in 
distant seclusion; a seclusion, however, not nnpleasing to 
himself, nor unprofitable to others. (1) The world called it 
disgrace ; and tne old count of Urena exclaimed, *' The good 
ship is stranded at last, as I predicted !" *' Not so," said Gon- 
salvo, to whom the observation was reported, *' she is still in 
excellent trim, and waits only the rismg of the tide to bear 
away as bravely as ever. "(2) 



CHAPTER XXI. 

XIMENES.— CONQUESTS IN AFKICA.—ITNIVEESITr OF ALCALA-— 

POLYGLOT BIBLE. 

1508—1510. 

Enthusiasm of Ximcnes — His waxlike Preparations— He sends an Army to 
Africa— Storms Oran — His triumphant Entry — The Kings's Distmsfe oC 
him— He returns to Spain — Navarro's African Conquests — Mai^ftcent 
Endowments of Ximenes— University of Alcala — Complutcnsian Polyglot. 

The high-handed measures of Ferdinand in regard to the 
marquis of Priego and some other nobles excited general disgust 
among the jealous aristocracy of Castile; but they appear to 
have found more favour with the commons, who were probekbly 
not unwilling to see that haughty body humbled which had so 
often trampled on the rights of its inferiors. (3) As a matter 

(1 ) The inscription on Guicciardini's monument might have been written on 
Cxonsalvo's — 

" CiOus negotium, an otium, gloriosius incertum." 

Sec Pignotti, Storia dcllaToscana (Pisa, 1813), torn. ix. p. 165. 

(2) Quintaiia, Espanoles Ciilebres, tom. i. pp. 322— 334.— Giovio, Vit« Illast 
Virorum, p. 286. — Chronica del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 7 — 9. — Peter Bfaztyr, 
Opus Epist. cpist. 56o. — Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. pp. 77, 78. 

(3) Ou his return fh)m Cordova, he experienced a most loyal and enthu- 
siastic reception from the ancient capital of Andalusia. The most interesting 
part of the pageant was the troops of children, gaily dressed, who came out to 
meet him, presenting the keys of the city and an imperial crowm ; after whidi 
the whole procession moved ntvdet tUirteen triimiphal arches, each inscrihed 
with tJie name of one of Ins v\ctoT\c%. Tfot ^.^cac^V^^t^^ these civic bonoun, 
see Bcnialdcz, Reyes Cat6Ucos, "Nl^. cw^. ^\^ s vsA-L^aKi^^ hsaa&)a.<ft«ecUlft. 
ano l.'ios. 
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of policy, however, even \nih the noblea, thia oourfle does 
not seem to have been miaooioulated j emce it Bhoired that 
Uie kinr. whose talents they hod always respected, was now 
posseHsed of power to enforce obedience, and was fully resolved 
to exert it. 

Indeed, notwithatanding a few deviations, it must be allowed 
that Ferdinand'H conduct on his retura was extremely lenient 
and liberal ; more especially, eoiisidcrine the sahjecta of provo- 
GRtion he had sustaiucd, in the peraoniil inauits and deaoreioD 
of those on whom he had heaped so many favonrs. History 
sfibrda few examples of similar moderation on the restoration of 
a banished prince or party, In fact, a violent and tyrannical 
course would not have been agreeable to iiia character, in which 
passion, however strong by nature, was habituaUy subjected to 
Kason. The present, as it would seem, excessive acta of aeverity, 
are to be regarded, therefore, not as the sallies of personal re- 
sentment, hut as the dictates ofa calculating pohcy, intended to 
strike terror into the turbulent spirita whom fear only could 
_ hold in check. 

To this ener^tio course he was stimulated, as was said, by 

"leooimBels of Xiinones. This omiiient prelato hod now reached 

'■- luehest ecoleaiaatical honours ehoTt of the papnov. Soon 

~ Ferdinand's reatoraticm, he received a coidinai's hat from 

. Jnlius the Second ;(1) and thia was foUowed by his ap- 

itment to the olHoe of inquisitor-general of Castue, in the 

— of Deza, archbishop of Seville. The important functions 

__red on him by tneae offices, in conjunction with the 

naoy of Spain, might bo supposed to furnish abundant sub- 

.atta scope for his aspiring spirit. But his views, on the 

itauT, expanded with every step of his elevation, and now 

, little short of those of an independent monarch, llis zeal 

fiercer than ever for the propagation of the Catholic 

Had he lived in the age of the crusades, he would indu- 

If have headed one of those expeditions himself; for the 

of the soldier burned strong and bright under hia 

do weeds.(2) Indeed, like Columbus, he hod formed 

for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, even at this 

day.(3) But hia xeal found a better direction, in a cru- 

(1) Ue nbtalDcd this dIgnH? at Uie khig's soUdtatioii, duiiug his visit to 
^feplei- See Fcrdinand'n letter, apurl QolntojiiUa, co^iied ^m tJte archives of 
"— '^. — AnActfptj, Apend. No. 15. 
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snde agrainst the neighbouring^ Moslems of AMoa, who had 
retaliated the wrongs of Gh*anada by repeated descents on 
the southern coasts of the Peninsula, calling in vain for 1^ 
interference of government. At the instigation, and witli IIm 
aid of Ximcnes, an expedition had been fitted out soon after 
Isabella's death, which resulted in the capture of MazaN 
quivir, an important port, and formidable nest of pirates, on 
the Barbary coast, nearly opposite Carthagena (Sept. 13, 1M5). - 
He now meditated a more mffioult enterprise, the conquest of ^ 
Oran.(l) I: 

This place, situated about a league from the former, was 000 ?2 
of the most considerable of the Moslem possessions in tlie ^^ 
Mediterranean, being a principal mart for the trade of tiM -^"^ 
Levant. It contained about twenty thousand inhabitants, im 
strongly fortified, and had acquired a degree of opulence by Ui 
extensive commerce, which enabled it to maintain a swarm d 
cruisers that swept this inland sea, and made fear^ depreda- 
tions on its populous borders. (2) ^ 

No sooner was Ferdinand quietly established again in tbs 
government, than Ximenes urged him to undertake this new 
conquest. The king saw its importance, but objected the want 
of funds. The carainal, who was prepared for this, replied, 
that ** ho was ready to lend whatever sums were neoessuy, 
and to take sole charge of the expedition, leading it, if the kin]; 
pleased, in person." Ferdinand, who had no objection to this 
mode of making acquisitions, more especially as it would open a 
vent for the turbulent spirits of his subjects, readily acquiesced 
in the proposition. 

The enterprise, however disproportionate it might seem to the 
resources of a private individual, was not beyond those of the - 
cardinal. He had been carefully husbanding his revenues for 
some time past, with a view to this object ; although he had 
occasionally broken in upon his appropriations to redeem un- 
fortunate Spaniards who nad been swept into slavery. He had 
obtained accurate surveys of the Barbary coast from an Italian 
engineer named Vianelli. He had advised, as to the best mode of 
conducting operations, with his friend Gonsalvo de Cordova ; to * 
whom, if it had been the king's pleasure, he would gladly have 
intrusted the conduct of the expedition. At his suggestion, that 

Sost was now assigned to the celebrated engineer Count Pedro 
iavarro.(3) 

in India, which were likely to make better returns, at least in this world, than 
those to Palestine. The letter i8 still preserved in the archives oCAlcala. See 
a cfipy in Qpintanilla,'-Archetypo, Apend. No. l6. 

(1) Ztirita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 6, cap. 15.— Gromez, De Rebus Grestis, fol. 77' 
— Kobies, Vida de Xiracncz, cap. \'7.— C«x>q^A, Kxa1«s, MS. ano 1507- 
Mariana, Hist, de E»paua,tom.i\.Vto.^%,c».\v.\i»s>ai.'Wi^^aj^.^. 
(2) Peter Martyr O^^^^^^^^ 

(.ij Gomez, De Rebus Ge*^}s, ^ov. \)« vn>v^- _^,^^vcM\.Tc,vi\«»^'^«v..r:^A. 
cap. 2J8.— Robles, Vicla dc Ximexxex. <»'\>- ^ • '^'^^ ^ * ^ "^ 
4 J3.~Chr<5nica del Graw Capita3a»^>i. a,c;>.p. i • 
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a time w&s lost in oompletins the rcquiaito prcnoratioaB. 
MdeatheltaliaiiTeteraiu, loviesweredtAwn from all quarters 
^18 oonnbr, especiaU]' from the cardinal's own diuceN!. Tha 
Ipter of xoledo entered heartitj' into his views, fumiahing 
— ' "ipplies, and offering to accompany the expedition ia 

^_^ An ample train of ordnance was procured, with pro- 

vitions and military Btorca for the maintenance of an army 
fbr months. Before tlia olo9o of spring, in IfiOO, all was io 
ic&diQeBs i and a fleet of ten galleys and eighty smaller vessda 
rode in the harbonr of Carthagenn, haring on board a force 
unounting in all to four thousand horse and ten thousand foot. 
Such were the resources, activity, and energy displayed by a 
maji whose life, until within a very few years, nad been spent in 
(ilAist«red solitudes, and in the quiet practices of religion ; uid 
•"^lo now, oppressed with infirmities more than usual, had passed 
^ seventieth year of his aj|«. 

I KCDompIisliiiig oil tins, tho oardinal had experienaed 
^tor obstaules than those arising from hodily inlirmityor | 
p. His plans had been constantly discnuingud and thwarted 
f,the nobles, who derided the idea of a " a monk tighting tlia I 
TS of Spain, while the Great Captain was left to stay at ] 
f and cuunt his beads like a hermit." The soldiers, 
ally those of Italy, as well as theii commander Navarro, 
dnnder the banners of (ionsalvo, hhowed little inolina- 
> aene under their spiritual leader. The king himself was 
by these Torious manifestations of discontent. But 
" 1 whicli prostrates the weaker spirit, serves only to 
stronger more lirmly in its purpose ; and the genins 
BR, rising with the obstacles it had to encounter, finally 

n trinmphing over all, in reoonoiling the king, dia- 

Jnting the nobles, and restoring obedience and disoipHne to 

KB the 16th of May, 1S09, the fleet weighed anchor, and on 
pfi^wing day reached the African port of Masarquivir. No 
fa was lo«t in disembarking; for the fires on the hilltops 
Ted ihat the country was already in alarm. It was pro- 
3 to direct the main attack n^ptinst a. lofty height, or ndge 
-dA, rising between Hazorquivtr and Oran, so near the latter 
^tjrely to command it. At the same time, the fleet was to 
f down before the Moorish city, and by opening a brisk 
umade, divert the attention of the inhabitants from the 
oipol point of assault. 

i toon as the Spanish army hod landed, and formed in 
r of battle, Ximenes mounted his mule, aud rode along the 
s. He was dressed in his pontifical robes, witli a belted 
d at his side. A. Franciscan Mar rode before him, bearing 

Rsbii" G«H., (ol. lon-ina—Rohlep, VW» rtt XiiMn«t.,iAJ^ 
li, Ai-rHeP-iv, Ub. 3, rap. 1B.-Bi;tinl<lei, Vs'j'm tiMii«J»Kj 
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^oft the mciBBive BUrer oross, the archiepiscopal Btondiiid ol 
Toledo. Around him ■were other brethren of the order, neu- 
ing their monaatia Erooke, with soLmitars hanging from Ibca 
gimlos. As the ghoatlr cavalcade advanced, they raised thi 
tiiiunpbant hymn of Vexilla regis, until at length the cohUdiI 
aHcendiDRa rising ground, impoBed silence, and made a brief W 
animated harangue to his Boldiers. He reminded them of Ua 
wrungs they had Buffered from the Moslems, the devaatation o£ 
their ooasts, and their brethren dragged intfl jneroilesa slayan; 
When he had soflioientljr aroused theii' resentment agaiiul tiu 
tnemies (if their oountrr and religion, he atunulated tluit 
cupidity by dwelling ou the golden spoil whioh awaited themin ! 
the opulent city of Oran \ and he concladed his diiicourse I17 [ 
declaring that he had come to peril hia own life in the good cauie 
ol'tbe Cross, and to lead them on to battle, as his predecesion 
had oi'tea done before him.(l) 

The Tenerable aspect aad heart- stirring eloqaence of the 
primate kindled a. deep reverential enthusiaGm m the boMoi 
of hia martial audience, vrhieh showed itself bj the profounded 
silence. The oiHcers, however, closed around him at the ociii- 
olusionof the address, and besought him not to expose hissscni 
person to the hazard of the fight ; reminding him that hia preBOU 
would probably do more harm than good, by dmwing oStb 
attention of the men to his personal safety. This last conriden- 
tion moved the cardinal, who, though reluotantiy, consented to 
relinquish the command to Navarro; at}d, after uttering Ui 
parting benediction over the prostrate ranks, he withdraw to 
the neighbouring fortress of Mazarquivir. 

The day was now far Hjient, and dark clooda of the eneBif 
were seen, gathering along the tops of the sierra which it wm 
proposed lirst to attack. Navarro seeing this post so atran^ 
occupied, doubted whether hia men would be able to carry il 
before nightfall, if indeed at all, without pravioua rest ud 
refreshment, after the exhausting labours of IJie day. Ht 
returned, therefore, to Mazarquivir, to take counsel of'^Xinw- 1 
nes. The latler, wham he found at his devotions, besou^ 1 
him " not to falter at this hour, hut to go forward in G«'i | 
name, since both the blessed Saviour and ths false pro^iet 
Mahomet conspired to deliver the enemy into hia hands." Ik 
soldier's scruples vanished before the intrepid bearing of llie 
prelate, and, returning to £he army, he gave iuEtant orders ts 
advance. (2) 

Slowly and silently the Spanish troops began their ascent up 
the steep sides of the sierra, under liettiendly cover of a thiw 

<li BernBldEz, &e;ea CaMlicus, MS, abl loim.— Zurtta, Aiules. Um. ". | 



vtiich, rolling heavily down the stdrta of the hilla, 
tad them for a time from the eye of the enemy. As soon 
By emareed from it, however. tSoy were tialuted with 
„ iW of bftlls, arrows, and other deadly missileB, followed by 
deBper&te char^cft of the Moors, who, rnshing down, en- 
^DTiKd to drive back the nasoiJants. But they made no 
e«Bion on the long pihes and d<xip ronka of the latter, whioh * 
iliod unshaken aa a rook. Still the numbers of tjie enemy, 
equal to those of the Spaniards, and tie advantages of 
poaition, enabled them to dispute the imnind with leariul 
UM17. At length Naverro got a small battery of heavy 
to operate on the flank of the Moure. The effeot of thu 
ment was soon visible. The exposed sides of the Uoalem 
finding no shelter from the deadly volleys, wero shaken 
. jwn into disorder. The confusion extended to the lead- 
files, whioh now, pressed heavily by the iron array of 



the Christian van. be^an to give ground. Retreat 
"-'---■ -"-'- - -"^ - lerlydigh' ■"' - "— ' ' 
■ly the Mi 
niiks, and following up the flying foe without the least 



I quiokencd into a disorderly night. The Spaniards 
; many of them, eape«ially the row levies, breaking 



^ 



to the commands or menaces of their officers ; 
vhiofa mi^ht have proved fatal, had the Moors had 
■■ or discipline to rally. Aa it was, the soattered 
of the Christiana, magnifying to the eye their real 
MTved only to increase tlie panic and accelerate the speed 
ftigitive8.(l) 
Jle this was going on, the fleet had auohored before the 
and opened a very heavy cannonade, whioh weis answered 
equal spirit from sixty pieces of artillery which garnished 
ISrtifiOBtlonG, The troops on board, however, made ^od 
landing, and soon joined thomselvea to their victorious 
trymen, descending from the sierra. They then pushed 
in in oU haste towards Oran, pronosini^ to carry the place 
Mmlade. They were poorly provided with ladders, but the 
^^^r^*'^ energy of the moment overleaped every obstacle : and 
tnif their long pikes against the walls, or thrusting them 
' Hie Drevicea of the atones, they clambered up with incre- 
I dexterity, although thoy were utterly unable to repeat the 
tbe next day in cold blood. The first who miined the 
jilt was Bonsa, captain of the cardinal's guard, who, iihout* 
finth "St. Jago and Ximenes!" unfurled his colours, 
' loned with the primate's arms on one side and the Cross 
otber, and planted them on the battlements. Six other 
~ were soon seen streaming from the ramparts ; and the 
IcApinK into the town, got possession ot the gat^, and 
lem open to their comrades. The whole army now 

ler M«itjT, opui EplBt. rp\st. 
—Oama, De Rebus (jEsIu, I 
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nuhed in, nreeping ereryihing bsfine it. Some fe^^i^^ 
Moon endeaiTonTed to make beni ■gaiut tiie tide, '^^^'^J^ < 
fl«d into the honaei and moaquea for proteotion. BeeislH^^rc^ 
flil-htwete alike nnarailing. No many was shown; m ^ t".'" 
for age or sex ; and the aoldiery abamlaned themsehu^S JfCl""* 
the tmital license and feiooity vhioh leem to atain nf fJ"^ 
ware above erery other. It waa in Taia Nqtoito cdkit »» I 
off. They Tetnnied like bloodboonda to the slau^hler^ glA ] 
never alaokened, till at laat^ weaned with butchery^ _£jiel 
gotved with the food and wine fixmd in the houses, ^/I'o ' 
nmk down to sleep pronuaononaly in the etreets ajid p*^ 
bqiiareB.(l) j, 

The Bnn, which on the nreoeding mom had shed its lajS *T 
Oran flouriahui^ in all toe pride of oonimereial opulence, *"" 
teeming with a tree and indnatrioaa popnlution, c^xt tow uii* 
captive city, witli its ferooions ooncjueroTS siretiihixl in dumlKi 
on the heapsof their aIaiiB;hteredTiotinu.(j) No lesa thanfNi ^ 
thousand Moors wereaaiiltohaTeMIeniri the battle, aDdfnm m 
live to eight thoasand were made prisooers. The loss of tii» W 
Christians was inconsiderable. As soon as the gpaoish can- 1 - 
mander had taken the neonsar^ meeoures for cleansing tin i> 
plaoe from its foal and diunal impurities, he sent to the «i- \^ 
dlnal and invited him to take poaaessioa of it. The latts \^ 
embarked on board hia galley, and, aa he coasted alone tbs k^ 
margin of the eity, and saw its gay pavilipn^ and aparkhai; \Z. 
minarets relleeted m the waters, his soul awellcd with salJB- ;. 
faction at the glorious aoqnisition he had made for Chrisau ^ 
Spain. It seemed incredible, that a town so atrongty manual ^ 
and fortiHed should have been carried so easily. [- 

As Ximenes landed and entered the ^tes, attended byliis ^ 
train of monlrish hrethrai, he was hailed with thnndering '^ 
acclamations by the army as the tme victor of Oran. inwboM ,.. 
behalf Heaven hod condescended to repeat the BtnpendsiiB ^1 
miracle of Joahna, by stopping the sun in hia oarcer.ts) Bat ^ 

bl mpn.-'BcRuldez, R^e* Ctlaeiitm,M. i 
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^^\, hnmbly disclnimiii!!' all Tii'ril's of his own, was 
^peat oluud the sublime lan^uge of tlie Fsolinist, 
JyiSi Domine, nun nobis," while he gave hia benedic- 
"Jiie soldiery. He was then oondiioted to the nlcozar, 
'«eys of the fortreaa were put into his hand. The spoil 
^?Hired city, amonnting, as was said, to half a million 
^Wicato, the fruit of lonf- snceesaive trade and piracy, 
[tri at hie disposal for distribution. But that wbioa 
P>t joy to his heart was the liberation of three hundred 
kO captives, languishina in the dungeons of Oron. A few 
tfter the snrreiider, the mezaar of Tremecen arrived 
I powerful reinloroement to its relief ; but instantly 
U on learning the tidings. Fortunate, indeed, was it 
1 battle had not boon deferred till the succeedinB day. 
hiflh mast be wholly awribed to Ximenps, was by most 

todireot inspiration. Quit« as probable an explanation 
bund in the boldness and impetuous enthusiasm of the 
rBcharaoter.(l) 

mqnest of Oran opened unbonnded scope to the nmbi- 
Kixacnea, who saw in imagination the banner of the 
Rting triumphant from the walla of every Moslem eity 
Eediterranean. Ha eiperienoed, however, aerioua im- 
ta to bis further progress. Mavarro, acoust«med to an 
Unt oommand, chafed in his present subordinate situa- 
BdallT under a spiritual leader, whose militarv aeiunDe 
^ held in aoutempt. He was a rude unlettered soldier, 
iitl)[ spoke his mind to the primate. He told him, 
nmuaion under him terminated ivith the oapCure of 
lut two generals were too many in one army ; that the 

ehoold rest contented with the laurels he had already 
L, instead of playing the hing, go home to his flock, and 
nting: to those to whom the trade belonged," (2) 
hat troubled the prelate more than this inaoleDce of his 
Iras a letter widen fell into hia hands, addressed by the 
Jount Navarro, in which he requested him to bo sure to 
16 pretence lor di.tainmg the cardinal in Attica as long 
lesence could be made any way serviceable. Ximenea 
id reason before to fed that the royal favour to bint 

r» Belfishneaa rather than from any personal reg-ard. 
had alwttj 8 wished the archbishoprio of Toledo for 
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his favourite and natural son, Alfonso of Araffon. After his 
TBtaTR from Naples, he importuned Ximenes to resign his see, ' ' 
and exehang[e it for that of Saragossa, held by Alfonso : tiHit 
length the indignant prelate replied, " that he would pefS 
consent to barter away the dignities of the ohuroh ; that if Ik 
highness pressed him any fi^ther, he would indeed throw 1B 
the primacy, but it should be to bury himself in the Mar's eell 
from which the queen had originally called him." Ferdinani L 
who, independently of the odium of such a proceeding, could ill k 
afford to part with so able a minister, knew his inflexiUe j"^ 
temper too well ever to resume the subject, (l) P 

With some reason, therefore, for distrusting the good will of ^' 
his soverei^, Ximenes put the worst possible construotion oa (£ 
the expressions in his letter. He saw nimself a mere tool in .^ 
Ferdinand's hands, to be used as long as occasion might serve, ^ 
with the utmost indifference to his own interests or convenioitt. 
These humiliating suspicions, together with the arrogant bal- 
ing of his general, disgusted him with the further proseoutioB 
of the expedition; wmle he was confirmed in his purixNeof 
returning to Spain, and found an obvious apolog^r for it in the 
state of his own health, too infirm to encounter with safety the 
wasting heats of an African summer. 

Before his departure, he summoned Navarro and his offioen 
about him, and, after giving them much good counsel respect- 
ing the government and defence of their new acquisitions, he 
placed at their disposal an ample supply of funds and stores 
for the maintenance of the army several months. He then 
embarked (May 22), not with the pompous array and oiroom- ." 
stance of a hero returning from his conquests, but with a few 
domestics only, in an unarmed galley ; snowing," as it were, by ^ 
this very act, the good efiects of his enterprise, in the security 
which it brought to the before perilous navigation of these 
inland seas. (2) . 

Splendid preparations were made for his reception in Spain; 
and he was invited to visit the court at Vallaaolid, to receive . 
the homage and public testimonials due to his eminent ser- 
vices. But his ambition was of too noble a kind to be dazzled 
by the false lights of an ephemeral popularity. He had too 
much pride of character, indeed, to allow room for the indul- 
gence of vanity. He declined these compliments, and hastened 
without loss of time to his favourite city of Alcala. There, too, . 
the citizens, anxious to do him honour, turned out under wms 
to receive him ; and made a breach in the walls, that he might 
make his entry in a stylo worthy of a conqueror. But this, 

(I) Giovio, Vita Mapu GoT\iAa^\\,\\!ci.^,^.\Vl.— Gomez, 0c Rebus Gestis. 
fol. 117.— Sandoval, H\st. de\ ^mv- Cta\o% N . Vsva.. \. ^. \^. "'Vs* worthy 
brother," says Sandoval, oi tYve x>tfe\»Xft, " ^^m^nx^W^ 
more than^e Rood grace* oi^ cox^v^o^^^ ^>.^.x«^.V^ax. 

(2) Peter Martyr, OpuaEpiSt.epv«t.^w. vi» 

— QuintanUla, Arcl[ietyvo,\\>>.^» «>•>?• ^^- 
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), he deolined ; obeoaing to piles into the town by tbe regular 
ine, with no peouliai circumstance attending nis entrance, 
I onljr ft small train of caraels, led bj- Afrioan slaves, and 
._n with gold and silver plate from the mosques of Gran, and 
Kjmoiona ooUection. of Arabian manusoriptB for tbe library of 
%■ in&nt nniversity of Alcala. 

liHe showed similar mmlesty and simplioity in his deportment 
Hid oonveraation. He made no allusion to the stirring aoenes 
II irliich he had been so gloriously engaged; and, if others 
-ide any, turned the disoourae into Bomo other channel, parti- 
''zlyto the condition of his coUei^, its discipline and libenuy 
— 1, which, with the great project for the publication of 
aoe Polyglot Bible, seemed now almost wholly t« absorb 
_iBmttention.(l) 

iBit first care, however, was to Tisit the families in his dio- 
I, and minister consolation and relief, which he did in tbe 
. it btoieyolent manner, to those who were suffering from tbe 
li of friends, whether by death or absence, in the late earn- 
Iga. Nor did he in bis academical retreat lose sight of the 
wt object which had so deeply interested him, of extending tbe 
Jinre of tbe Cross over Africa. From time to time he remitted 
ni|dieB for tbe maintenance of Oron ; and he lost no upportu- 
*? of stiinnlating Ferdinand to prosecute his conquests. 

e Catholic king, however, felt too sensihly the importance 
ia new possessions to refjuire such admonition; and Count 
a Navarro was famished with ample reaoiircea of every 
and, above all, with the veterans formed under tbe ere of 
"o de Cordova. Tbns placed on an independent held of 
'', tbe Spontab ^oerkl was not slow m pushing his 

tee. Hia first enterprise was against Bugia (January 13, 

no), vruose king, at the bead of a powerful army, he ' ' * 



o pitehed battles, and got possession of his flourishing copital 

^junary 31). Algiers, Tennis, Tremecen, and other cities on 

the Barbary coast, submitted, one after another, to the Spanish 



___. 'Xhe inhabitants were received aa vasaala of the Catholic 
kio^, enga^ng to pay the taxes usually imposed by their 
Hoelem pnnces, and to serve him in war, with the addition of 
the 'whimaical provision, so often found in the old QranadinB 
trestles, lo attend him in eorteo. They guaranteed, moreova 
the liberation of all Christian oaptires in tlieir dorainioiis ; fi 
*hich the Algerines, however, took care t« inder "'''- "■ — 
•elves, by extorting the full ransom from their 



«hich the Algerines, however, took core t« indemnil^ them^a 

' * • ^ extorting the full ransom from their Jewish raf-fl 

It was of little moment to tbe wretched Israelite wtuMrfl 




the day, Christian or Muaanli 
■|thercase.(2) 



■,(ll Qidatantlla. Arcbetrpo, lib, 3. cap, so— Qnmei, De Rebiu Oeitli, ft 
Pk IM.— Knnu. An^«, tom. Tt. lih. 8, c»p, " " " -* ' ' "" 

torn, ri, lib. B. cap. i. a. t, is.— Peletltortyt.'iV"" 




8H A7SI0AS StRDmi» «V'l 

On tlis aath of Jul;. l-'IO, tfie ancient city of IMpOli, iL. 
niMt bloodj and desperate dtfeDoc, surrendered to the ■ 
of llie TiotciRMii gimerol, whose came had nov beoome ten 
altog tlia whcde Tiorthcrn borders uf Africa, la the follon 
miatb, hovsrer (August 28), he met with a, seriouB disax 
ture in the ialand of Gelves, where four thouBand of his b . 
wcmalaiiior made prisonerB.(l) This check in tlie brillint 1 
niMr of Count Navarro put a final stop to the progress of (lu 1 
CutUion urma in AMoa under Ferdinand. (2) 

MW. 435~ta;.— Qaiiitsnll1a.Arcl>etnio, Ui. S.cap. SO. — Mulmnh 
a^ds, lib. ag. c^>. St.— OomB, Dg Kebiu Gescii, fui. laa— im,— a 
KVH CaUUcai. HR. cay, in.— Zurtta giva at IcDEth the capitnlilias <nU 



" O pobia UgtinuMO. 1 canto buelres 
k» Qjoi t loi CM>n (oai^Hiido I " 

Tk* fcatb of Uh 7IH111C nablimaii ii tcUhI imder ■ bcautifal il . .. 

chaUiBga computocm with tbe gT«M maaten oT Lain and ItaUan Hiac, B 
irbOD tba OMIUmi bard ■■— ' — ■■ •' 




GarcUuBodata Vaiat Obr|a,>d. deHBrTBo, pp. U^iMt. 
(1) Tbe rewla' nuT fed Kiiia cutoiltT mpediiK thB hte of Cnoat M 
™. . ily, wlMreEe Md ■ M(fc ' 

„ e of Ba 

[C by enliaUni In thaanriDeirftlia Ani^manwciir'BrfbnMv 
ner, tas realgiMl Mi StuptiOtta nttu, rad nmaiHj MMMd 
nice to theCaOioUe Une, tf wtKmt, baiu a MMnoMaV MiM 






iMsnlts alre&df nbtained, however, were of great import- 
nrhetherwe cousidei the Tulue of the acquiBitious, being 
mt the moat opulent marta on the Burbarr ooaat, or the 
Kf gained for commerce, by sweeping the Mediterranean 
ppestilent hordes of maranders which hud so lon^ infested 
lost of thenewconiiuestH esooped from the Spanish crown 
par times, through the imbeoility or indoleace of Ferdi- 
■. raooeBaors. The coDqueBts of Ximenes, however, were 
I in so strong a postnre of defence, as to resist every 
Bt for their recovery by the enemy, and to remain perma- 
S incorporated with the Spanish empire. (1) 
a illuatriouB prelate, in the mean while, was bnaily oeon- 
[iii his retirement at Aloola dc Hcnores, with watching 
Ihe interests and rapid developmont of his infant univer- 
rThis institntion was too important in itself, and exer- 
■00 large an intLuence over the intellectual progress of the 
IT, to pass unnoticed in a history of the present reign. 
Kr backaa 141)7, Ximenes had conoeivcd the idea of esta- 
bg a university tn the ancient town of AlcaM, where the 
nty of the air, and the sober, tranquil complexion of the 
ry, on the beautiful borders of the Henarea, seemed well 
\ to acaderaie study and meditation. He even went so 
I to obtain plans at this time for his buildings from a 
ntei arohiteot. Other engagements, however, postponed 
inunenoeinent of the work fill 1500, when the cardinal 
llf laid the corner-stoue of the principal college, with a 
ki oereniDnial.(3) and invocation of the oleasing of Heaven 



krebeQpo, pp. 317, 336, B3S, un). Blihop FUk^bler 
», •-) Ona, titer migUnt repetted aswBVti *y| Ww 
■I and U* ^pantob gfrriaoo and muiilttllon iieie mnutene^Ui Vwe 



KH 



City of Maev^uJi 

■"Ta/am/aM- ^ the present day, of dcvtwWmK cd™ M-- ^ 
KWpHnin, htMing tile nunes o( tYie M^bWeCt ani. V»K*«- 
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on his designs. From that hour, amidst all the enp 
cares of church and state, he never lost sight of this 
object. When at Alcaic, he might be frequently seen 
ground, with the rule in his hand, taking the admeasuz* 
of the buildings, and stimulating the industry of the wo 
by seasonable rewards.(l) 

The plans were too extensive, however, to admit of 
speedily aocomplished. Besides the principal oolle«e < 
lldefonso, named in honour of the patron saint of Toledfi 
were nine others, together with an hospital for the reoej 
invalids at the university. These edifices were built 
most substantial manner ; and such parts as admitted < 
the libraries, refectories, and chapels, were ilnishei 
elegance and even splendour. The city of Aloal& und 
many important and expensive alterations, in order to 
it more worthv of being the seat of a great and flou 
university. Tne stagnant water was carried off by draj 
streets were paved, old buildings removed* and new and s\ 
avenues thrown open. (2) 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had th 
faction of seeing the whole of his vast design oom^let 
everv apartment of the spacious pile oarefnily fumishi 
all tnat was requisite for the comfcnrt and acoommodatioi 
student. It was indeed a noble enterprise, more parti 
when viewed as the work of a private individuaL At 
raised the deepest admiration m Francis the First, w 
visited the spot a few years after the cardinal's death. 
Ximenes," said he, ** has executed more than I should hav 
to conceive ; he has done with his sin^rle hand what in 
it has cost a line of kings to accomplish." (3) 

The erection of the buildings, nowever, did not tei 
the labours of the primate, who now assumed the task of 
ing a scheme of instruction and discipline for his infan 
nary. In doing this, he sought light wherever it wa 
found; and borrowed many useful hints from the ve 
university of Paris. His system was of the most enlij 
kind, being directed to call all the powers of the stud< 
action, ana not to leave him a mere passive recipien 
hands of his teachers. Besides daily recitations and h 

and date of the building, under the comer-Btone, was obserred on this > 
where it ia noticed as of audent usage, more prisco, — Gomez, De Rebt 
fol. 28. 

(1) F16chier, Histoire de Ximen^s, p. 697. 

(8) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS.— Robles, Vida de Ximenec, cap. l6. 

tanilla, Archetypo, p. 178. — CoUnenar, D^ces de I'Espagne, ton 

308—310. — Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. 7, who notices particularly thi 

« plena di molti libri et Latini et Greci et Hebraici." The good peopli 

the cardinal of too great a passion for building, and punninrij sai 

cbarch of Toledo bad never YvsA Q^\>\&Yko^ ot v?«»^«t cd^ff^oMoA, m en 

4Ma Zimflnei."— FVtehtat, H^atioJkxe d«^\m«M»,^, v^ . 

i^} Gomes, De Bebna Qee^.toV. '7^. 
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he was required to tiike piirt in public examinations and dis- , 
eoBBionB, BO conducted an to prove effectually his talent and ,-; 
■oquiattionB. In these gludiiLtoriBl displays AimeneB took the 
deepest interest, and often encourased the generous emulation ' 
of ue aoholor by attending in ^rson. 

Itro provinionB may be noticed as cbaracteiiatic of the n 
Obi6, that the Baiory of a profesaor fihould be regulated by the 
ntutiber of hia diaoiploa : another, that every profeBsor should 
be re-eligible at the expiration of every four years. It wa« im- 
poBiible that aov servant of Ximenes should sleep on his past.fl] 

liberal foundations were made for indigent students, er — 

cially in divinity. Indeed, theologioal atadies, or rather e 

s general oonrse of stody aa should properly enter into tho I 
edncation of a Christian minial^r, wus the avowed object of t^ 
institation ; for tlie Spanish olergy, up t« this period, as before 
notioed, were too often delieicnt in the most common eiements oi 
lesmuip. Cut. in this preparatory discipline, the comprehen- 
sive mmd of Ximeues embraoed nearly the whole circle of 
sciences taneht in other universities. Out of the forty-two 
chairs, indeed, twelve only were dedicated to divinity and tho 
canon law, while fourteen were appropriated to granunar, rbeCo- ' 
ric, and tbe ancient classics ; studies whiob, probably, found i 
especial favour with the cardinal, aa furnishing the only keys to 
tt cerrect oritioifim and interpretation of the Scriptures. (2) 

Having completed liia arrangements, the cardinal sougnt the 
most competent agents for carrying his plans into execution; 
and this indifferently from abroad and at home. His mind 
was too lofty for narrow local prejudices ; and the tree of 
Imowledge, he knew, bore iruit in every clime, ^3) He took 
eepeoiol care that the emolument should be sufficient to t^ttpt i 
talent from obscurity, and from quarters, however remoMt f 
where it was to be found. In this fie was perfectly succesafiilt I 
---■ -'e tind the university catalogue at this time inscribed with { 
Lines of the most distinguished scholars in their varioiu 
ments, many of whom we are enabled to appreciate bf | 
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tbeadnriBcMniariabiitenidition which thef have beqnctitiat' 
to m.(l) •*! 

In Jut, 1MS> ths wtiH*"^* rcoeivod the welcome intelligoK 
tbttt lOM MMdOBT WM openad for the admiEsioa of pupiU ; m| 
in the fidlowing month the first lecture, bein^ on AristowF 
Ethiga, WM pnuiebr delmmd. Btudenta eood flocked totfi* 
■mr vniyaaUf, attwetid bj- the reputation of its profesaon,' 
hi VB^ lOpantoi. iti flurongb system of iDstruction, and, 
above all, at Riknmd valnBa^e, and the hig-h choructor of id 
UmabK. Wo oava bo ntematton of their number in XimesA^ 

*" ■ " been very considerable, sinoo 

. B out to receive Fmnois the Fi' 

OB hie Tint to the mdniKbT, within twenty years after it 
opaBed.(3) 



wiQl pablie lib, had remained, nith d 
I, in hu own dwaBse, devoted Boteljr to 1 



ritlM 



twtiiaony of tite gMot ohleaa to wliioh his retirement had be?a 
OMueeMted. ^e Uny, wluBe naturally intjuisitive mind no 
illnoH oonld damp, visited everv part of the t'st.ahliihmrnt, anl 
attended the ezaminationi, inA \i<i(-iM-<\ to t)>.' piih!i,> <li-;piiij. 
tionB of the Mholan with intarest. With little iMTwin^ of in 
own, ha had been made too often sensible of hi* detloieneiei not 
reciate it in others. His aoute peteeptum Msdilj di>- 

the immenee benefit to his kinjjdom, end tlie f^arj e*n> 

ferred on his reign, by the labours of bis enoient mimeter; aal 
he did ample jnstioe to them in the onquaMed tenucf bii 
commendation. 

It was on this oocaaion that the rector of Son Ildeftnuei tin 
bead of the university, oome ont to leoeive the kii^, {veeedid 
by hie usnaJi train of attendants, with their maoea, or wutili if 
otBce. The roval fnaid, at this eihibitioD, oaUed out to thsn 
to lay aside these insipua, as unbeeomiiuanf aubfeotinAa 
presence of his Borereign. "Notso," BBidFenunaa^ ^Aohad 
the good sense to neroeive that mqjeety oould not be dagradsd 
by its homoKe to letters; "not so; this is the seat of ths 
MoaeB, and those who are initiated in their mysteriet have tlu 
best right to reig^ here." (3j 

In the midst of his pressmp i\ , ._ 

the exeeation of another work, which would alone have been 

<i) I^ HufDeo,CaiH>leiiuiral)l«, fri .. .. 

thMc mttm, whOH witiiilmMp (uil be wu ■ oompeUnt ]»]§■) ti 
wi^ Ubnal paueT^.— De Refaaa OastU. IDl. 8* at leq. 

(»} QidntaiiUl»,AicbBtiva,Wi.B.cu.\'i. ^ 

(a) Oooini. De Katau Qfiiat, 1<a. W- Tta»™te ■>«&™ian*iB 
Ue AaiUar aDeoOote of KbiK CbKkw wA \» . vnftn - 
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Ooient to reader his name immortal in the republic of letters. 

"^ was his famous Bible, or ComplutecBina Polyglot, on usunUy 
Bned, from the place where it was printed. (1) It was on thu 
"1, tirat conceived by Oripcn, of eshibiting in one view the 
ptnres in their vinous ancient languages. It waa tiwork 
■urpasaing diliiculty, demanding an extensive and oritioal 

gnaijitance with the moat ancieat, and consequently the 
wt manuecripts. The character and station of the cardinal 
Kded him, it is true, unooiuinoii facilities. The preciooa 
Ifictioii of the Vatican was liberally thrown open to him, 
leoiitllj' under Leo the Tenth, whose munificent spirit de- 
liled m the undertaking. (2) He obtained copies, in like 
nmer, of whatever was of value ia the other librarieB of Italy, 
d, indeed, of Europe generally ; and Spain suftplied him with 
^■^bons of the Old Testament of great antiquity, whioh had 
91 trcaaured up by tlio banished Israelites. (3) Some idea 
J be formed of tlie laviah expenditure in this way, from the 
It that four thousand gold orowna were paid for seven foreign 
mnacripta, which, however, oame too late to be of use in the 
it)iIatioii.(4) 

QiB oonduct of the work was intrusted to nine scholars, well 
lied in the ancient tongues, as most of them had evinced by 
cks of critical acuteness and erudition. After the labours of 
KdsFi 'Uiese learned sages were acouslomed to meet, in order 
wcAtU the donhts and difficulties which had arisen in the 
ine of their researches, and, in. short, to compare the results 
.their ohservationB. Ximenea, who, however lixaited his 
'nments in general literature, (.5) was an excellent biblical 
!, freiitteatly presided, and took a prominent port in. these 
lecations. LoBe no time, my friends," he would say, "in 

•■ AKsU dB HensTM," Mjn Martyr. In one rf hl> early letterB, " qmn 

■ ■'-■■'■ttwere nttered bplorc It had gaAacd iti Utet&ry ivlebil^. 

1 uune CtmplvlaiK bom the abundant fnilttnlucu of the 

nDwlEdgei his Db1ig«ion> to bia HoUueai. Id parttcular for 

"Ataue Bi [UBis Eexenii]^Hnt>ns] qqldem Gneca Euwtltati 

lUQthECt anbquliaitaua tun Vetoii 

i iioa mlsiiCl."— Biblia Falff^otCa 
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the prosecution of our glorious work ; lest, in the oasualties of 
life, you should lose your patron, or I have to lament the loss 
of those whose services are of more price in my eyes than wealth 

and worldly honours.'*(l) 

The difficulties of the undertaking were sensibly increased by 
those of the printing. The art was then in its infEUioy, and 
Uiere were no types in Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, 
in the oriental character. Ximenes, however, oarefol txS have 
the whole executed under his own eye, imported artists from 
Germany, and had types cast in the yarious languages required, 
in his foundries at Alcala. (2) 

The work, when completed, occupied six volumes folio; (3) 
the first four devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth to uie 
Now ; the last containing a Hebrew and Chaldaio vocabidary, 
Avith other elementary treatises of sing^ular labour and learning. 
It was not brought to an end till 1517, iiftcen years after its 
commencement, and a few months only before the death of its 
illustrious projector. Alvaro Gomez relates, that he had ofteii 
heard John Broccario, the son of the printcr,(4) say, that when 
the last sheet was struck off, he, then a child, was dressed in 
his best attire, and sent with a copy to the cardinal. The 
latter, as he took it, raised his eyes to heaven, and devouUj 
ofiered up his thanks for being spared to the completion of this 
good work. Then, turning to his friends who were present, he 
said, that, ** of all the acts which distinguished his administra- 
tion, there was none, however arduous, better entitled to their 
congratulation than this. "(5) 

This is not the place, if I were competent, to discuss the 
merits of this great work, the reputation of which is familiar to 

(1) Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 3, cap. 10. — Gomez, De Rebus GJestis, fol. 39. 
The scholars employed in the compilation were the venerable Le1ni}a» the 
learned Nunez, or Pinciano, of whom the reader has had some account, Lopef 
de Zunig:a, a controversialist of Erasmus, Bartliolomeo de Castro, the ftunoas 
Greek Demetrius Cretensis, and Juan de Verg:ara :— all thorough Ungubti, 
especially in the Greek and Lathi. To these were joined Paulo Coraod, 
Alfonso a physician, and Alfonso Zamora, converted Jews, and familiar with 
the Oriental langruagres. Zamora has the merit of the philologteal compflft 
tions relative to the Hebrew and Chaldaic, in the last volume.— lidem aoct 
ut supra; ct Suma de la Vida de Cisneros, MS. 

(2) Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 3, cap. 10. 

(3) The work was originally put at the extremely low price of tix docati 
and a half a copy.— (Biblia Polyglotta, Compluti, Prscfix.) As only OOO copicsi 
however, were struck off, it has become exceedingly rare and valaablc 
According to Brunet, it has been sold as high as 63/. 

(4) " Indnstri& et solerti& honorabilis viri Amaldi Guillebni de Brocariflb 
artis impressoris Magistri. Anno Dondni 1517. JulH die dedmo.**— BiUii 
Polyglotta, Compluti. Postcript to 4th and last part of Vetus Test. 

(5) Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 38. The part devoted to the Old Testa* 

ment contauis the Hebrew original with the Latin Vulgate, t^e Septal^ 

version, and the Chaldaic paraphrase, with Latin translations by the Spantrii 

scholars. The new Testament was printed in the original Greek, wMi tlie 

Vulgate of Jerome. After the cotcvv^c^^ou ot \Xa& work, the cardinal projerted 

an edition nf Aristotle on the tt^ime ^caici, N9Ya&\vNt«& xmSrat^^oEDUkitVf^eiletted by 
his death.— Gomez, De Rebus Geat\s,lo\."a^. 



loliolar. Critioa, indeed, hare disputed the untiqaity of 
.amiBBiipte ussd in Uis oompilation, as well as the oorrect- 
■iid Tftlue of the emendatioiia,(i) Uiii'ortanat«ly, the de- 
ition of the uriijiDal manusoripts, in a mimiitiT whioti farms 
of thi! nioBt wliimsiual anecdotes in literary hiBtorv, makaB 
possible to settle the qucBtion satisfaotorily.<2) Uadoubt- 
many blemishes may be charged on it, necessarily ineident 

age when the soienoe at critioism was impertecUy under- 
^3> Biul the stock of materials muoh more limited, or, at 
more diifiault of aooess, than at the preaent day.(4) After 
- deduction, however, the Cardinal's Bible has the merit of 

the lirat Haecegaful attempt at a polyglot venion of the 

kind.(Jlj 



vtnres^ and consequently of faoilitatin^'i'eveii by its errors, ^M 
fawention of more perfect and later works of the kind.(Jlj ^M 
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Otltedlcliaii. WbiMver dMnocc of opinlai 1DI9 be Ibnnid u 

coocliuioiu, UD one wUl deajr tbU tbo aiigtoiUty Mid UDponaim of tU 

It a mbawnlial Recesiion to tboologloil KJlmce ) uid Oi»t, withli 

mnlttcd b>- the lUblBCt. It prncnta. on ihmrliole, oaeot the adblw 
If mioluihlp and clcgince of compotltloa to be Touud lu ou 

le editors ot the FDlygUit, odvertlne to the bluodeu c 



■ttcriberi, '■ nbiciinqae LatloDruin codlcam luictu at, (at deiirav 
■ itnsltln {id iiuod llbnuloruin Imjlerltll Blmiil et De|tll(entll freqi 
ieeiam vidnniu}, tut piinum Scripture ortelnimi leciurendnin e 

[IqtU, ComrluU, Prtlogo. 

an uddniXB a Penlter. pnbUihcd tn four uF th? ancle' 
laiS, u th> fliM aeny of a polrgfot vcnton.— |. 

iH wtdcd) he bu nmilered againit the llbiortan of 
Ipunuola, ton. 11. pans, p. sono TheftnXOfcte'icft 
n Blue woe printed bcfon ISIfl,BmH>uCbtticiito\e 
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Nor can we look at it in ooniiection with the age, and jhe 
auspices under which it was accomplished, without re^^arding 
it as a noble monument of piety, teaming, and munifioenoe, 
which entitles its author to the gratitude ofthe whole Ghiistiin 
world. 

Such were the gigantic projects whidi amused the leisoie 
hours of this great prelate. Though gigantic, they were neither 
beyond his strength to execute, nor bevond the demands of his 
age and country. They were not Kke uioae works which, forced 
into being by whim or transitory impulse, perish with the 
breath that made them ; but, taking deep root, were cherished 
and invigorated by the national sentiment, so as to bear rieh 
fruit for posterity. This was particularly the ease with the 
iuHtitution at Alciil&. It soon became the subject of Tojnl and 
private benefaction. Its founder bequeathed it, at his aeafh, t 
clear revenue of fourteen thousand ducats. Bv the middle of 
the seventeentli century, this had increased to lorty-two thou^ 
sand, and the colleges had multiplied from ten to tmrty-five.!^ 

The rising reputation of the new academy, which atttaotod 
students from every quarter of the Peninsula to its halk 
threatened to eclipse the glories of the ancient BeminaiT aft 
Salamanca, and occasioned bitter jealousies between tfion. 
The Hold of letters, however, was wide enough for both, espe- 
cially as the one was more immediately devoted to theologuil 
'preparation, to the entire exclusion of civil jurisprudenoe, mini 
formed a prominent branch of instruction at the other. In thii 
state of things, their rivalry, far from being produotLve of mis- 
chief, might be regarded as salutary, by quickening literuT 
ardour, too prone to languish without the spur of competition. 
Side by side the sister universities went forward, dtviding the 
public patronage and estimation. As long as the good era (tf 
letters lasted in Spain, the academy of Aimenes, under tii0 
iniluonco of its admirable discipline, maintained a reputatkn 
inferior to none other in the Peninsula, (2) and oontmuedto 
send forth its sons to occupv Hlq most exalted poets in churdk 
and state, and shed the light of genius and soienoe over tbff 
own and future ages. (3) 

(1^ QuintJoiilla, Archetypo, lib. 3, ci^. 17.— Oviedo, QaincoafcnM. 118. dtf. 
(1e Ximeni. Ferdinand and Isabella conceded libend granta and Iniwi i iJ I '— 
to Alcali on more than one occasion. — Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, ItaL 4M, 41. 

(3) Erasmus, in a letter to his friend Vergara, in 15S7, perpetntea a G 
pun on the classic name of AlcalA, intimating this highest c^inioii of tbt i 
of science there. *' Gratulor tibi, omatissime adolesoeiis, gratalor ii ili» 
Hispanin ad pristinani cmditionis laudem veluti poatUminio iiiflwuitnati 
Gratulor Compluto, quod duorum prsesulnm Frandsd ct AUbnii MidlMi 
auspiciis sic efflorescit omni genere studiorum, at Jure optimo irafiirkotmf 
appellare possimus.'*— Epistolie, p. 771. 

(3) QointaniUa is for passing the sum total of the good works of thaw «(*• 
thim of AlcaUL to the cx«^t oi \V% Icrandnc. Thej miglit aerTe as aaii** 
wriirht, to turn l\ie sct\ft m Iv^Qxa Ql\ii&\imSda^^aia^-.ArcheCypo^fik( 
cnp. 1;. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

TV-ACS AND roLirics OP iiiir. 

1508—1513, 

Itot CuubrsT— AInnn "t Fciiliii&TUi— Holy Leagii 
■"—-"- -' -- '-Ti ilH t'td»— Betreat of tba ■^ ' 

B domestio histor7 of Sfpnin, after Ferdinftnd'a resiimptiim' 

'' B Teg«iioy, contains few remarkable events. Its foreig^t 

■^lu were more important. Those with Afrioa have been 

^ noticed, and we must now tiim to Italy and Navarre. 

9 posaession of Nnples necoGsnrily broiij^ht Ferdinand 

n the sphere of Italian politips. He sliowed little dispqsi- 

^t fcowever, to avail himself of it fur tliu further extension 

^■> DODiiueata. Gonsulvo, indeed, durine' his administration, 

[tated various schemoa tor the overthrow of the French 

Urln Italy, but with a view rather to the preservation than 

■ lent of his prtBent acquisitions. After the treaty with 

a Twelfth, even these di^signa were abaudoned; and 

die monaroh seemed wholly oeonpied with the intersftl 

Wifl hii kingdom, and the establishment of hia riain^ 
bria Africa.(l) 

jttorsving appetite of Louis the Twelfth, on, theotherhand, 
.MBed by the loss of Haplea, sought to indemnify itself by 
i^ample acquisitions in tno north. As far back aa 1S04, he 
H'biniteed a plan with the emperor for the partition of the 
'Cental pmsessions of Venice, introdncing it into one of thow 
.jtive treaties at IJlois fur the marrit^ of his dauehter.(^ 
> Boheme is said to liave been oommunicatcd to Ferdinand in 
■ i<03'b1 interview at Savona. No immediate action followed t 

" B probable that the latter monaroh, with his wiaaX 

[utnutiaD, reserved his decision until he should be more 

vntistied of the advantages to himseK.(3) 

—.length the projected partition was delinitely settled by 

FiSUahrated treaty of Cambray, December lOui, 150S, be- 

1 Lonis the Twelfth and the emperor Maximilian; ii^ 
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which the pope, King Ferdinand, and all princes "who had 
any claims for spoliations by the Venetians, were invited to 
take part. The share of the spoil assigned to the Catholic 
monarch was the five Neapolitan cities, Trani, Brindisi, Galli- 
poli, Pulignano, and Otranto, pled^d to Venice for consider- 
able sums advanced by her dunnp the late war.(l) The 
Spanish court, and not long after, Julius the Second, ratified the 
treaty, although it was in direct contravention of the avowed 
purpose of the pontifi*, to chase the barbarians from. Italy. It was 
his bold policy, however, to make use of them first for the 
aggrandisement of the church ; and then to trust to his aug- 
mented strength and more favourable opportunities for eradi- 
cating them altogether. 

Never was there a project more destitute of p»rinciple or 
sound policy. There was not one of the contracting parties 
who was not at that very time in close alliance with the state 
the dismemberment of which he was x>lotting. As a matter of 
policy, it went to break down the principal barrier on which 
each of thesQ powers could rely for keeping in cheok the over- 
weening ambition of its neighbours, and maintaining tiie 
balance of Italy. (2) The alarm of Venice was quieted for a 
time by assurance from the courts of France and Spain, that 
the league was solely directed against the Turks, accompanied 
by the most hypocritical professions of good- will, and amicable 
offers to the republic. (3) 

The preamble of the treaty declares, that it being the inten- 
tion of the allies to supnort the pope in a crusade against the 
iniidcl, they first proposed, to recover from Venice the territories 
of which she had despoiled the church and other powers, to the 
manifest hindrance oi these pious designs. The more flagitiqiis 
the meditated enterprise, the deeper was the veil of hypocrisy 
thrown over it in this corrupt age. The true reasons for the 
confederacy are to be found in a speech delivered at the Grerman 
Diet, some time after, by the French minister H^lian. " We," 
he remarks, after enumerating various enormities of the re- 
public, ''we wear no tine purple; feast from no sumptuous 
services of plate ; have no cofiers overflowing with gold. We 
are barbarians. Surely," ho continues in another pLEioe, "if it 
is derogatory to princes to act the part of meronants, it is 
unbecoming in merchants to assume the state of prinee8."(4) 

(1) Flassan, Diplomatie Fran9aise, torn. i. Ub. 3, p. 283. — Danumt, Coipi 
Diplomatique, torn. iv. part i, No. 62. 

(2) This argument, iised by Machiavelli against IiOui8*s rupture with Venkc^ 
applies with more or less force to all the other allies. — Opere, II Prindpe^ 
cap. 3. 

(3) Du Bos, Ligrue de Cambray, torn. i. pp. 66, 67.— Ulloa, Vita di Cario V. 
fol. 36, 37. — Guicdordini, Istoria, torn. iv. p. 141.— Bembo, Istoris Vtanzlaiiat 
torn. a. lib. 7. 

(4) See a liberal extract from tYv\a \\wasv^^,«ffQA.\i«re.» Ws*.. de Veni». 
torn. Hi. liv. 23 J— also apud Du Boa^Ugxxt <VaC«K*««!»^no^»V."^.«i^<S.«Sc 
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fta the true key to the oonspiraoy a] 
iuperior WBoltn and raaemficBnee, 
too arrogant ' - '- - ' "- ■' 
iags DatuTiLlIy r 
republic. (1) 

are tho co-operation of Ftoreoce, the kbgs of Franoa 
b agreed to withdraw their protection from Pisa, for a 
d sum of money. There is nothing in the whole history 
lerohast princes nf Yonioe so merconaiy and base as. 
lering away Tor gold the independence tor which thii 
Jublic had been so nobly contending for more than 
•ytxaa.(_2) 
m April, ISOD, Louis tho Twelfth crossed tho Alps at 

of a forec whieh bore down all opposition. City and. 
] before him ; atid his demeanour to the Tanquished, 
aa he had no rights beyond the ordinary ones of war, 

of an incensed mister taking vengeance on his rebel- 
lals. In revenge for his detention before Fesohiera, he 

Tenctian govornoi and bis son from the buttlementa. 

an oufaagB on tlie laws of chivalry, which, however 
J bore on tie peasant, reapeoted those of high degree. 
tank, and his heart it ijcoms, unhappily raised him 
■bove sympathy with either class. (3) 



'fie Clement Muot, avec la Ouvt»jpa do Jeiin MaroC (TiHuj-i, 
v.p.71- 
^^~ undiA^Hed aatlaraction with vhich Martyr, & MLlaneBC, predicts 



' OMdeadoaihE 

Ne ildde coDe la potenu, cmppa 

^^ , H|st, Of Espuii, llti. 90, cap, ls.~Ammlratn, Intorie nnnntine, 
. n, p. tse,— Peter Mutyr. Opiu BpiHt, eplet. 183. Lonls Xlt. waa 
*iOi Florm™, bat inatated on H)(,MO dacalB aa Itie Jirice arhla 
EO In h« recovery of Piaa, Penlliiand, ar rather Ma general Gon- 
itdDn, had taien PUa under hln prgtBctlon, and the kjug indeted 
jmtB for- hlB abandonment oT her- Tbil honoor^de tfansacUon 
the paymtnt of Chti respective omounta to the layel jobbers i the 

ade to believe by Oie paitJos that bis aUy received only a like sum 

^^" s de Bward. chap. 30.— Fleurange, Mfimolrcs, cbaii. a.— Qtdc- 
la, torn. Ir. p. 183. Jraii Marot dcierlbes the eiecvtlan In tbe 
1 and iQmniary alyle : — 

Ce cbaatelaln do lit ausal le capitate, 

Poni la derriiioB et response vUsJoe 

Oa'Ottranttah^alt, furent utla et euis'ez 

Pail demit tout In monile pentluB ct ebtrutclel.." 
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On the 14th of May, 1.509, was fouelit the bloody battle 
of A^iadel, which broke the power of Venice, and at onee 
decided the fate of the war.(l} Ferdinand hiid contribotBd 
nothing: to these operations, except by his dwerdon on Ai |i 
side of Naples, where he possessed himself without diffionltrof 
the cities allotted to his share. They were the cheapest, anOf if 
not the most valuable, were the most permanent aoquisitioDi 
of the war, being re-incorporated in the monarchy of Naples :h 

Then followed the memorable decree by which Tenioe re* U 
leased her continental provinces from their allegianqe, au&D- u 
rising them to provide in aay way they could for their salB^; i 
a measure whicn, whether originating in panio or policy, m ^ 
nerfectly consonant with the latter. (2) The oon&derates, vbo 
had remained united during the chase, soon quarrelled over 
the division of the spoil. Ancient jealousies revived. The 
republic, with cool and consummate diplomacy, availed hendf 
of this state of feeling. 

Pope Julius, who had gained all that he had propoied, 
and was satisfied with the humiliation of Venice, now felt 
all his former antipathies and distrust of the French retain 
in full force. The rising flame was diligently fEumed by the {. 
artful emissaries of the republic, who at length effeoted a ' 
reconciliation on her bohali with the haughty pontiff. The 
latter, having taken this direction, went forward m it with his 
usual impetuosity. He planned a new coalition for the ex- 
pulsion of the French, calling on the other allies to take part 
in it. Louis retaliated by summoning a council to inquire into 
the pope's conduct, and by mai'cliing his troops into the terri- 
tories of tlu3 church. (3) 

The advance of tlio French, who had now got possession of ■ 
Bologna (May 21, loll), alarmed Ferdinand. Ue Lad secured 
the objects for which he had entered into the war, and was .^ 
loath to be diverted from enterprises in which he was interested * 
nearer liome. ** I know not," writes Peter Martyr, at thistime, 
' * on what the king will decide. He is intent on following up his : 

(1) The fullest account, probably, of the action is in the "Vojacede ■ 
Veiusc," of Jean Marot. — (GCuvrcs, torn. v. pp. 124 — 139.) TUs pioneer of 
French song, since eclipsed by hus more polished son, accompanied his nuttter. 
Louis XII. on his It^ilian expedition, as his poet chronicler; and Uke sal^ect 
has elicited occasionally some sparks of poetic fire, though struck out with a 
rude hand. The poem is so conscientious in its facts and dates, that tt is com- 
mended by a French critic as the most exact record of the Italian campaiffu.— 
Ibid. Remarques, p. 16. 

(2) Foreign historians impute this measure to the former motive, the Veofe- 

tians to the latter. The cool and deliberate conduct of this govenunent, from 

which all passion, to use the lanp:uag:e of the abb^ Du Bos, seems to have been 

banished, may authorise out a£(v^e&cc{vcftVcv.\Xv& v^atement most flatterinf to 

the national vanity. — See tYie Oaacxxaaxoa «.vaa. 'UsK'^fc ^ ^:»si£Ginii, ^. ^^ 

"^^riernaldez. Reyes Ca^^^-:^^,;^!^^^:^^^^ 
—Peter Martyr. Opus Epist. «JJ^\„^^^«^^^V^eiN\sJfl^ 
^Z9p 190, 191 J torn. v.pp. 7^»*^»*^- **^ * 
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_,fHcan conquests. Hefeclsnaturalroluctance at breaking with 
his Fremch ally. But I do not irell nee liow he can avoid Eup- 
portiD^ the pope aad the churoh, nut only as the cause of nli- 
gion. bat of freedom ; for if the French get possession of Ronn;, 
"the liberttea of all Italy and of evciy state in Europe are in 
feril."{l) 
wr Tba Catholic ting yiewed it in thin light, and sent repeated 
" Bsd eaniest remonxtnmces to Louis tlio Twelfth against his 
-XBgressioDs on the ohuroh ; beseeoliin^r him not to interrupt the 
^~-ie of Christendom, and Lis own pious purpose, more partiou- 
f, of Hpreading the banners of the Cross over the ii^dcl 
na of Africa. The very sweet and fraternal tone of these 
Bimications filled the kinc: of France, says Guicciardini, 
_ mnch distrust of hia royal brother ; and be ims heard to 
', m allusion to the great preparations ivliicb the ti^panish 
nareb "was making by sea and laud, " 1 am the barnccn 
,.imetwhoin they are direuted."(2) 
To secure Ferdinand more to his interests, the pope granted 
'~ "■" '"veBtiturc, so long withheld, of Haplcs, on the 
... — ___^ terms on which it was tormerlv held by the 
ArsKonese line. Ilis holiiiBsa further roleasud liim from the 
obligation of hia raarriage treaty, by which the moiety of 
Naples was to revert to the French crown in case of Gcrmame's 
dying: without issue. This dispensing power of tiw suooessora 
of ^t I'eter so convenient for princes in their good praees is 
nnd ubtcd y h sc tax. e vidbysprstiaon 

human eason 3 
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On the 4tli of October, 1511, a trea^ was oonoluded between 
Julins the Second, Ferdinand, and Venice, with the avoired 
object of protecting the church, — ^in other words, driving the 
French out of Italy. (1) From the pious purpose to which i 
was devoted, it was called the Holy League. The quota tolw 
furnished by the king of Aragon was twelve hundred hea^y 
and one thousand light cavalry, ten thousand foot, and a 
squadron of eleven galleys, to act in concert with the v enetian 
fleet. The combinca forces were to be placed under the com- 
mand of Hugh de Cardona, viceroy of Naples, a person of 
polished and engaging address, but without the resolution or 
experience requisite to military success. The rough old pope 
sarcastically nicknamed him Lady Cardona.*' It was an 
appointment that would certainly have never been made by 
Cluecn Isabella. Indeed, the favour shown this nobleman on 
this and other occasions was so much beyond his deserts, as to 
raise a suspicion in many that he was more nearly allied by 
blood to Ferdinand than was usually imagined. (2) 

Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and without a 
single confederate out of Italy, save the false and fluctuating 
emperor, got an army into the field superior to that of the allies 
in point of numbers, and still more so in the oharaoter of its 
commander. This was Oaston de Foix, duke de Nemours, and 
brother of the queen of Aragon. Though a boy in years, for he 
was but twenty-two, ho was ripe in understanding, and pos- 
sessed consummate military talents. He introduced a severer 
discipline into his army, and an entirely new system of tactics. 
He looked forward to his results with stem indifference to the 
means by which tlioy were to be effected. He disregarded the 
diificiiltics of the roads and the inclemency of the season, 
which had hitherto put a che(!k on military operations. Througli 
the midst of frijfhti'ul morasses, or in the depth of winter snows, 
he performed his marches with a celerity imknown in the war- 
fare of that ago. In less than a fortnight after leaving Milan, 
he relieved Jiologna (February 5), then besieged by tne allies, 
made a countermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the 
way, and the whole Venetian army imder its walls ; and, on 
the same day with the last event, succeeded in carrying the 
place by storm. After a few weeks* dissipation of tho carnival, 

(1) Citiiccianlini, Istoria, torn. v. lib. 10, p. 20/. — Mariana, Hist, dc EspaTia, 
torn. ii. lib. no, cap. 5. — Rymer, FcEdcra, torn. xiii. pp. 305 — 308. 

(2) Giiicciardiiii, Istoria, torn. v. lib. 10, p. 208.— Bembo, Istoria Viniziana. 
torn. ii. lib. 12. — Mariana, Hist, dc Espana, torn. ii. lib. 30, cap. 6, 14.— Peter 
Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 483. Vettori, it seems, gave credence to the same 
suggestion. " Spagna ha sempre amato assai questo suo Vicerd, e per crrore 
che abbla'fatto non I'ha gastigato, ma piti presto fatto piii grande, e si pu6 
pensarc, come molti dlcono, che si'a suo figlio, e che abbia in pgnsiero liueiarlo 
Be di A^ajBo/i."— Machiavelli, Opere, let. di l6 Maggio, 1614. According to 
Aleson, the king vrould Yvavc avpoVn.xied.'t^ttNaxto to uie post of commander-iu- 

chief, had not his low birth AvacvaaiiftefliYAsa l<^t\\.VDL\X^.%«3«& ^A ^ha tlUes.- 
.'liiiiales de Navarra, torn. v. Wb.ab, ca.^.\^. 



.'Hmself m motion, and, deucending on lUvenjiB, 

bringing the aUiedanny toadeoisiveaotionimder 

lUb. Ferdinand, well underatandinE' the peonlior ohorao- 
t the French and of the Spanish soldier, had nautioned his 
alto adopt the Fubianpohcyof GonsalTo, andavoidacloBB 
~ter as lonff us poB5iLle.(l) 

bftttle, fought with the ^Teatent numbers, was also the 
(nurdarona which had stained the fair soil of Italy for a 
(Apiil 11, 1512). No leaa than eiehteeo or twenty 
1, according to authentic accounts, fell in it, oompre- 
the beat blood of France and Italy. (2) The viceroy, 

, went off fwmewhat too early for his reputation. But 

paiiish infantry, under the count Fedro Navarro, be- 
in a itjle worthy of the school of GouBttlvo, During 
iy part of the day, they lay on the ground, in a position 
EOeltered them bom the deadly artillery of Este, then 
it mounted and best served of any in Europe. When at 
, as the tide of battle was noing against them, they were 
it into the tield, Navarro led them at once against a deep 
I of landskneohtfi, who, armed with the long German 
rere hearing down all before them. The Spaniards 
id the shook of this formidable weapon on the mailed 
Jy vrith which their bodies were covered, and, dexterously 
S into the hostile ranks, contrived with their short awordfl 
inch executian on the enemy, unprotected except hf oots- 
. frost, and incapable of availing themselves of their long 
o, that they wtre thrown into confusion, and totally dis- 
ed. It was repeating the eipcriment moro than once 
iduHn^ theae wara, but never on so great a scale ; and it 
Mteblished the superiority of the Spanish arms. (3) 
Italian infantry, which had fallen baok before the londs- 

BBMiHa, Hctsb CubdlinH, MS. c&p. 130. 331 ,— Gnlcdudiid, IHarla, 
Ub-lC. pp.wb— S71.— Gfovio.VitaLeotiiRX, iiiud ViUe Dlun. Vlnnnn, 
»■ 97, sa.— Mdiaolm de JJayard, chap. IS. — fTeuiiuieQ, M^molrea, 

irhlch Ihc oourtJy prophirtesa (or rotbai poet) predicta the glDries 

" KuotemuiD i dmtrier flno allii pimda 
N«] uueuv umui per tutta la campagru ; 
Ch' BsEppeUire il popol veni. diodpo 



>. pp- SSD — au5 Beruililei, Reyes CaiJ^Ucoa, MS. csp. laj, 933. — 

. Bajmrd. chap. 14'— Du BdJiv, Mcmolree. apuH PeUtot. Collectlan 

■ulna, torn, uvU. p. nui.— Flaoruiee, M^moires, ctisp.sa, U.— BembD. 
ni>jiiuu.t»in.u.llb. II. Hublaveili d.ios juBticf to tliegBUuiWor 

„. — .{tlnuiUng the compaiatiTe iilueof tbe S«u^,<w 
I, and the Gemaa. — Opete, torn, \i ■ kite fli^ (^qbrk. 
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kncohts, now rallied under cover of the Spanish oharffe ; until 
at lenj^th the overwhelminc: clouds of French ^^naarmerie, 
headed hv Ives d'Aldgre, who lost his own life m the tnelkt 
compellcu the allies to give g:round. The retreat of the 
Spaniards, however, was conducted with admirable order, and 
tney preserved their ranks unbroken as they repeatedly tuned 
to dnvc back the tide of pursuit. At this cnsis, Gtiston de 
Foix, Hushed with success, was so exasperated by the sig-ht of 
this valiant corps going off in so cool and orderly a manner 
from the field, that he made a desperate charge at the head of 
his chivalry, in hopes of breaking it. Unfortonatelv, his 
wounded horse fell under him. It was in yaih his fbllowers 
called out, ** It is our viceroy, the brother of your queen!" 
The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and he was dis- 
patched with a multitude of wounds. He received fourteen or 
tiftcen in the face ; good proof, says the loyal sensiteur, " that 
the gentle prince had never turned his back."(l) 

There are few instances in history, if indeed there be any, of 
so brief, and at the same time so brilliant a military career, as 
that of Gaston de Foix ; and it well entitled him to the emthet 
his countrymen gave him of the " thunderbolt of Italy."{2) He 
had not merely given extraordinary promise, but in the course 
of a very few months had achieved such results as might well 
make the greatest powers of the Peninsida tremble for their pos- 
sessions. His precocious military talents, the early age at which 
he assumed the command of armies, as well as many peculiari- 
ties of his discipline and tactics, suggest some resemblance to 
tlie beginning of Napoleon's career. 

Unhappily, liis brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of 
Iniman life, the more odious in one too young to be steeled by 
i'timiliarity with the iron trade to which he was devoted. It 
may be fair, however, to charge this on the age ratlier than on 
tlio individual ; for surely never was there one characterised by 
greater brutality, and more unsparing ferocity in its wars. (3) 

(1) Memoires du Bayard, chap. 51, — Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. v. lib. 10, 
pp. 306 — 309. — Peter Martyr, epist. 483. — BrantOme, Viesdes Homines lUustrcs. 
rlisc. 24. The best, that Is, the most perspicuous and animatetl description of 
the flght of Kavonna, among; contemporary writers, will bo found in Guic- 
ciardini (u1)i supra) ; amon;; the moileni, in Sismnndi (Rdpubliques Italiennes, 
torn. xiv. chap. 109), an author who has the rare merit of combiiiint; profound 
philosophical analysis with the su))erficinl and picturesque gjaccs of narrative. 

(2) *• Lc foudre de I'ltalio " ((iaillard, Rivalitc, torn. iv. i>. 391 ; ;— light 
authority, I acknowli'djjc, even for a nobriqvet. 

(3) One example mny suffice, occurrincr in the war of the Lcafpie, in 1510. 

When Vicenza was taken by the Imperialists, a number of the inhabitauts, 

amr)un(in^ to one, or, accordmp; tct some accounts, six thousand, took refncc 

in a neig'hbourin}; '^oUowiUx tt\e\t viwe*. %i\v\ ODSA'tw\» ^\Tcv\\tehendiMp nuiny 

of tiic prbicipal families of t\\e \Aacc. \ VxcwtV o?^.wx,^^J^«tieow«;>iJtL^ -wjcpwSl, 
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BoUttlcliad the progress of civilisation done forhumontty. __ 
is not ;intil & reueot period that a more generous spirit has 
operated ; that a fellow- creature has been understood not to 
fiirft'it llis lig'hts as a man becauEC lio is an enemy ; that aon- 
venlioDnllaws have been eBtablished, lendinfr greatly to mitifiatB 
the evils of a conditiou which, witVi every mlGviation, ia tma of 
unspeakable misery ; and that thoRo who hold the destinies of 
nations in their hands liave been made to feel that there is less 
true Elory, and far leas proEt, to bo derived from war than from 
llwi wise prevention of it. 

The defeat at Bavenna struck a panic into the confederates. 
The stout heart of Julius the Second faltered, and it required 
nil the assurances of the Spanish and Venetian ministers to 
keep him standi to his purpose. King Ferdinand issued 
orders to the Great Captain to hold himself in readiness for 
taking the command of lorces to be instsjitly raised for Naples. 
There could be no better proof of the royal con3temHtion.(l) 

The victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to the 
Prench than to their foes. The uninterrupted successes of a 
commander are so far unfortunate that they incline his fol- 
lowers, by the brilliant illuBion they throw around his name, to 
rely less on their own resources than on him whom they have 
hitherto found invinoible ; and thus subject their own oestiny 
to all the CHsualtiea which attach to the fortunes of a ainrie 
individnal. The death of Gaston de Foix seemed to dissolve tne 
only bond which held the French together. The of&eers became 
divided, the soldiers disheartened, and, with the loss of their 
young hero, lost all interest in the service. The nllies, advised 
of this disorderly state of the army, recovered conlidencB, and 
renewed their exertions. Through Ferdinand's inliiience over 
his son-in-law, Henry the Eighth of England, the latter had 
been induced openly to join the Tjeajrue iu the beginning of the 
present year.(2) The Catholic king nad the address, moreover, 
jnst before the battle, to detach the emperor irom France, by 
efi'eeting a truce between him and Venice. (3) The French, now 
menaced and pressed on every aide, began their retreat lander 
the brave Ln Police ; and to such an impotent state were they 

BsjBTd cIEcnted two of tlie authois of tbia dU- 

...enf, tlia prevaloil spirit of the u^. 

wGran C^tan. lib. s, cap. 7. — Muiuia, HIbC de Eapaiio, turn, ii- ILb. SD, 
S«e also Letters di Vettorl, MsESi" IC, ltl<, apud MuhiavBU], 
- IS?. He bud becoRiQ [t Tmr^ td 
(ho list instalment, ot a wnrSftS'fiwO. Yuaia'KiV- 
?nHnce of peiu*.— (Rjm«. ""-'' — ' — ~™' 
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reduced, that in less than three months after the fiEital yiotor? 
(June 28), they were at the foot of the Alps, havinff abandoned 
not only their recent, but all their conquests in Sie norUi of 
Italv.(l) • 

The same results now took place as in the late war against 
Venice. The confederates quarrelled over the division of the 
spoil. The republic, with the largest claims, obtained the least 
concessions. She felt that she was to be made to descend to an 
inferior rank in the scale of nations. Ferdinand earnestly 
remonstrated with the pope, and subsequentljr, by means of his 
Venetian minister, with Maximilian, on this mistaken policy ;(2) 
but the indifiercnce of the one, and the cupidity of tiiie other, 
were closed against argument. The result was precisely what 
the prudent monarch foresaw. Venice was driven into the 
arms of her periidious ancient ally ; and on the 23rd of Maroh, 
1513, a definitive treatjr was arranged with France for their 
mutual defence. (3) Thus the most efficient member was 
alienated from the confederacy ; all the recent advantages 
of the allies were compromised; new combinations were to 
bo formed, and new and interminable prospects of hostility 
opened. 

Ferdinand, relieved from immediate apprehensions of the 
French, took comparatively little interest m Italian politics. 
He was too much occupied with settling his conquests in 
Navarre. The army, indeed, under Cardona, still kept the 
field in the north of Italy. The viceroy, after re-estabushing 
the Medici in Florence, remained inactive. The French, La 
the mean while, had again mustered in force, and crossing the 
mountains, encountered the Swiss in a bloody battle at Novara 
(June 6, 1513), where the former were entirely routed. Car- 
dona, then rousing from his lethargy, traversed the Milanese 
without opposition, laying waste the ancient territories of 
Venice, burning the palaces and pleasure-houses of its lordly 
inhabitants on the beautiful banks of the Brenta, and approach- 
ing so near to the '* dueen of the Adriatic" as to throw a few 
impotent balls into the monastery of San Secondo. 

The indignation of the Venetians and of Alviano, the same 
freneral who had fought so gallantly under Oonsalvo at the 
(Jarigliano, hurried them into an engagement with the allies 
near La Motta (October 7), at two miles' distance from Vicenza. 
('ardona, loaded with booty and entangled among the mountain- 
passes, was assailed under every disadvantage. The German 
allies gave way before the impetuous charge of Alviano ; but 
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(1) Memoires dc Bayard, chay. 55.— Fleuraiige, Memoircs, chap. 31.— Fer- 
.ras, Hist. d'Espajjiic, torn. vm. vv-"i*^t 'i'AV-- Giv»a^?axdmU Istoria, torn, v. 
b. 10, pp. 335, 336.— Zurita, Aiioles,\«Tiv. Vv.\\\i. \Vi,ca.^.^i^. 

(a) Dumont. Corps Dlplom<>XWvic.tevft.\N.v«rt.'^.»<^«»- 
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the Spanish in&ntiT' stood its ground unshaken; and, by 
extraOTdinarv discipline and valour, suooeeded in turning the 
fortunes of tne day. More than four thousand of the enemy 
were left on the held ; and a largo number of prisoners, includ- 
ing many of rank, with aU. the baggage and artillery, fell into 
the hfiuids of the victors. (1) 

Thus ended the campaign of 1513 ; the French driven again 
beyond the mountains ; Venice cooned up within her sea-girt 
jGastnesses, and compelled to enrol ner artisans and common 
labourers in her defence, — but still strong in resources, 
above all in the patriotism and unconquerable spirit of her 
I>eople.(2} 



Ooimt Dam has supplied the desideratum, so long standing, of a full, 
■nttwin|ir history of a state whose institutions were the admiration of earlier 
times, and whose long stability and success make them deservedly an object 
of cnrioidtgr and hiterest to our own. The style of the work, at once lively 
md iTffndf*f^j is not that best suited to historic writing, being of the piquant 
ql gi aiinnitHc kind, much afRected by French writers. The subject, too, of the 
ravoliillans of empire, does not afford room for the dramatic interest attaching 
to worka wlddi admit of more extended biographical development. Abundant 
lat WMt wUI be fbimd, however, in the dexterity with which he has dls- 
imtMitfliH fhe tortoons politics of the republic ; in the acute and always sen- 
alfale reflections with which he clothes the dry skeleton of fact, and in the 
novd stores of informadon he has opened. The foreign policy of Venice ex- 
flMsd too mndi interest among Mends and enemies in the day of her glory, 
not to occupy the pens of the most intelligent writers. But no Italian chroni- 
dar, not even one intrusted with the office by the government its^, has been 
■Ue to flodilUt the interior workings of the complicated machhiery so satisfiac- 
toifly as M. Dam has done, with the aid of these voluminous state papers, 
iHddi were as jealously guarded from inspection, until the downfall of the re- 
pvblic^ SB tile records of the Spanish Inquisition. 



(1) CKdociardinl, Istoiia, tom. vi. lib. li, pp. 101—138.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
Ildst. eplst. 6S8.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 30, cap. 21 . — Fleu- 
nage^ M&noires, o^). 36, 37.— Also an origuial letter of King Ferdinand to 
AidaJbHahafi JDeza, apud Berualdez, Reyes Catblicos, MS. cap. 242. Alviano 
died alittle more than a year after this defeat, at sixty years of age. He was 
so mv^ bcdoved by the soldiery, that titiey refused to be separated firom his 
NBiains, irtdch -were borne at the head of the army for some weeks after his 
death. Thqr were finally laid in the churdi of St. Stephen in Venice ; and the 
aeaatey with more gratztude than is usually conceded to republics, settled 
■n honourable pension on his feunily. 

CI) Dam, Hist, de Venise, tom. iii. pp. 61 5, 616. 
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CHAPTEB-XXIII. 

CONQUEST OF ]!ri.TASRE. 

1512—1513. 

Sovcrcig^u of Navarre — Ferdinand demands a Passage — Invasion and ConiQest 
of Navarre — Treaty of Ortli^s— Ferdinand settles his GonqiustB — His Can- 
duct exandned'Oross abuse of ttie Victory. 

While the Spaniards were thus winning barren laurels an tho 
fields of Italy, King Ferdinand was making a most important 
acquisition of territory nearer home. The reader has already 
been made acquainted with the manner in which the bloodj 
sceptre of Navarre passed from the hands of Eleanor, Ferdi- 
nand's sister, after a reign of a few brief days, into those of her 
grandson Phoebus (1479). A fatal destiny hung oyer the house 
of Foix ; and the latter prince lived to eigoy his crown only 
four years, when he was succeeded by his sister Catherine 
(1483). 

It was not to be supposed that Ferdinand and Isabella, so 
attentive to enlarge their empire to the full extent of the geo- 
graphical limits which nature seemed to have assi^ed it, 
would lose the opportunity now presented of incorporating into 
it the hitherto independent kingoom of Navarre by the marriage 
of their own heir with its sovereign. All their efforts, however, 
were frustrated by the queen-mother Magdaleine, sister of 
Louis the Eleventh, who, sacrificing the interests of the nation 
to her prejudices, evaded the proposed match under various 
pretexts, and in the end effected a imion between her daughter 
and a French noble, Jean d'Albret, heir to considerable estates 
in the neighbourhood of Navarre. This was a most £&tal error. 
Tho independence of Navarre had hitherto been maintained less 
tlirough its own strength than the weakness of its neighbours. 
But, now that the petty states around her had been absorbed 
into two groat and powerful monarchies, it was not to be 
expected that so feeble a barrier would be longer respected, or 
that it would not be swept away in the first collision of those 
formidable forces. IJut although tho independence of the 
kinf^dom must be lost, the princes of Navarre might yet main- 
tain tlieir station by a um^iu V\^ 'Ctv^ t^-v9:\^\sls^ family of 
Frnucc or Spain • 'hy tW vtoso.^>:. eo^Tvvi<i\KwDL^>()cv^TSissifc^xw{!*^ 
individual tluy losi boWv \Aavi vmvc vu\^\VviV5V\\vi^.V>^ 

(1) sec Part \.vo\,v.^\^'^vV-'i^^^^>^^^^^^^ 



COSQUEMI OF N.IVAIIRE. 

Still the most friendly relations aubsisted betwepn i , 

fttboljc king aud his niece during thu liltlime of laabelli 

he sovereigns assisted her in taking posacasion of her turl» 

mt dominioQg, 03 well as in allaying the deadly fonda of UT 

eanmonts and AgTamonts, with whiGli they were rent asnnde.^ 

hey supported her with their arms in resisting her iinolo Jeaif, 

iiinmiiit of Narbonne, who claimed the orown on the RTOUlldless 

of its being limited to male ]ieira.(l) The alliance with 

raa drawn »lill closer by the avowed purpose of Louis 

. ./elfth to support hia nephew, Gaston, de Foii, in the 

., IS of his deceased father.(3) The death of the yoimp heti^ 

iwever, at Ravenna, whoUy changed the relations and teeliD"^" 
'. the two coimtrieB. Nav&rre had nothing immediately 
rf from France. She felt distrust of Spain on more than o , 
count, especially for the protection afforded the EeaiimonteM' 
riles, at the head of whom waa the young count of Lerin, 
brdinosd's nephew.(3) 

France, too, standing alone, and at bay against the rest of 
hirope, found the allianoe of the little state of Navarre uf 
taportanee to her ; especially at the present junoture, when 
^e project of an eipedition against Ouienne, by the combined 
iniee of Spain and England, naturally made Louis the Tweltth 
jBirmiB to aecuro the good-will of a prince who might he said 
It ■wear the keys of the Pyrenees, as the king of Sardinia did 
*■ — of the AlpB, at his girdle. With these amicable dispoai- 
. . , tiie king and queen of Kavarre dispatehed their plenipo- 
ndariea to Blois, early in May, soon after the battle -" 
aTenna, with full powers to conclude a treaty of alliance a 
infederation with the French government. (4) 
In the mean time, June 8th, an English squadron arrived 
t Passage, in Ouipuscoo, having teu thousand men on board, 
ider Thomas Grey, marquis of I)oraet,(6) in order to eo-operato 
Jth King Ferdinond'a army iu the descent on Gmenne. This 
itter force, consisting of two thousand live hundred horse, 
gilt and heavy, six thousand foot, aud twenty pieces of artil- 
17, was placed under Don Fadrique de Toledo, the old duke 
! Alva, grandfather of the general who wrote his name iu 
idelible characters of blood in the Netherlands, under Philip 
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ion, Aaaalesi de Ntvam, torn. v. p. Mi.— BM^iert, Ute «o4 *iJ»Ei« 
Vltl. (London, I64ff), j,. so.— Holiushed, Cteon\o\e».,v. tA4 V\*iiAw> 
Jiina, Hut. de KBjwf.a, turn. li. p.aii. HtaM"' — "— -"■*-—-- 
t, i>r SHbsatuUug mniijuia or DarchenWi " 
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the Second. (1) Before making any movement, however, Ferdi- 
nand, who knew the equivocal uspodtionB of the Navaneie 
soYcreigrns, determined to secnre himself from the annoyance 
which their strong position enahled them to give him on what- 
ever route he adopted. He accordingly sent to request a free 
passage through their dominions, with the demand, moreover, 
that they should intrust six of their principal fortresses to 
such Navarrcse as he should name, as a guarantee for their 
neutrality during the expedition. He accompanied this modest 
proposal with the alternative, that the sovereigns should hecome 
parties to the Holy League ; engaging, in tluit oase^ to restore 
certain places in his i)ossession which they claimed, and 
pledging the whole strength of the confederacy to protect them 
against any hostile attempts of France. (2) 

The situation of these unfortunate pnnces was in the highest 
degree embarrassing. The neutrality they had so long and 
seaulously maintained was now to be abandoned; and their 
choice, whichever party they espoused, must compromise their 
possessions on one or the other side of the Pyrenees, iir exchange 
lor an ally, whose friendship had proved, by repeated expe- 
rience, quite as disastrous as his enmity. In tnis dilemma 
they sent ambassadors into Castile, tb obtain some modification 
of tne terms, or, at least, to protract negotiations till some defi- 
nitive arrangement should bo made witn Louis the Twelfth. (3) 

On the 17th of July, their plenipotentiaries signed a treaty 
with that monarch at Blois, oy which France and Navarre 
mutually agreed to defend each other, in case of attack, against 
all enemies whatever. By another pro^ision, obviously directed 
apaiust Spain, it was stipulated that neither nation should 
allow a passage to the enemies of the other through its domi- 
nions ; and, by a third, Xavarre pledged herself to declare war 
on the English, now assembled in Guipuscoa, and all those 
eo-operatiug with them. (4) 

( 1 ) The younp poet, Gari*ilasso de In Vepa, gives a brilliant sketch of thw 
stern old noblemoii in his young:er days, such as uur ima^iiation would 
scarcely have formed of hini at any period : 

" Otro Martc 'n gruerra, en corte Febo. 
Mostnivase niancebo en las senales 
del rostro, qu* eraii talos, qu* esperan9a 
i ciera conflan(^a clan) davan 
a cuantos le imravan : qu'el seria, 
en quieii s' informaria un ser diviiio." 

Obras, ed. de Herrera, p. 505. 

,•2' Lebrija, de Bello Navariensi, lib. 1, cap. 3.— Zurita, Analea, torn. vi. 
hb. 10, cap. 4, 5. — Aleson, Anualcs do Navarra, torn. v. lib. 3.^, cap. 15.— Peter 
Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 488. — Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. ubl supra.'- 
Gnribny, Conipendio, torn. ii. lib. 29, cap. 25. — Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. 
Carlos V. torn. i. p. 25. 

(.'/; Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. Ub. \Q, ca:^. 7* 9.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist 
epist. 4«;.— Garibay, Compen^o, torn. i\\.\Sb. ^, c«». *«». 

(4^ Duniont, Corps Diplomatique, torn. \v. 'eM^\^^Q-^.—^iM!^^J^'*K^^ 
•^ '^*cgo Dv7.a, apud BcrnaWcz., Reyes C»X6\\co%,V\^. c^^j.^a^. 
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Throngli a fiingular accident, Ferdinand was made acquainted 
witli the principal articles of this treaty before its signature. (1) 
His army nad remained inactive in its quarters around Yittoria 
ever sinoe the landing of the English. He now saw the hope- 
lessness of farther negotiation, and, determining to anticipate 
the stroke prepared for him, commanded his general to invade 
without delay, and occupy Navarre. 

The^ duke of Alva crossed the bord^ers on the 21st of July, 
proclaiming that no harm should he offered to those who volun- 
tuily submitted. On the 23rd, he arrived before Pampelona. 
Jjnff. John, who, all the while ne had been thus dallying with 



the Hon, had made no provision for defence, had already aban- 
doned his capital, leaving it to make the best terms it could 
lor itself. On the following day, the city, having first obtained 
assorance of respect for all its franchises and immunities, sur- 
rendered ; •* a circumstance," devoutly exclaims King Ferdi- 
nand, " in which we truly discern the hand of our blessed Jjord, 
whose miraculous interposition has been visible through all 
this enterprise, undertaken for the weal of the church, and Hie 
extirpation of tJie accursed schism." (2) 

The royal exile, in the mean while, had retreated to Lumbier, 
where he solicited the assistance of the duke of Longueville, 
then encamped on the northern frontier, for the defence of 
Bayonne. The French commander, however, stood too much 
in awe of the Enelish, still lying in Guipuscoa, to weaken him- 
self by a detachment into Navarre; and the unfortunate 
monarch, unsupported either by his own subjects or his new 
ally, was compelled to cross the mountains, and tajce refuge 
with his family in France. (3) 

(1) A confidential secretary of King Jean of Navarre was murdered in his 
deep bf his mistress. His papers, containing the heads of the proposed treaty 
witli France, fell into the hands of a priest of Pampelona, who was induced by 
the hopes of a reward to betray them to Ferdinand. The story is told by , 
Martyr, in a letter dated July 18th, 1512.— (Opus Epist. epist. 490.) Its 
troth is attested by the conformity of the proposed terms with those of the 
actual treaty* 

(S) Carta del Rey a D. Diegfo Deza, Burgos, July 26th, apud Bemaldcz, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 236.— Histoire du Royaume de Navarre, pp. 620— 627. 
— ^Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 21. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. epist. 495. — Aleson, Aimalcs de Navarra, tom. v. lib. 35, cap. 15. Ber- 
naldez has incorporated into his Chronicle several letters of King Ferdinand, 
written during the progress of the war. It is singular, that, coming from so 
hig^ a soorce, they should not have been more freely resorted to by the Spanish 
writers. They are addressed to his confessor, Deza, archbishop of Seville, with 
whom Bemaldez, curate of a parish in his diocese, was, as appears from other 
parts of his work, on terms of intimacy. 

(3) Aleson, Annales de Navarra, tom. v. lib. 35, cap. 15.— Histoire du 
Royaume de Navarre, p. 622. — Lebr^a, De BeUo Navariensi, lib. 1, cap. 4. 
** Jean d'Albret, you were bom,'* said Catharine to her unfortunate husbJEmd, 
as they were Itying £rom their kingdom, '* and Jean d'Albret you will die. 
Had I been king, and you queen, we had been reigning in Navarre at this 
moment.**— (Oaribay, Compendio, tom. iii. lib. 29, cap. 2fi.^ Father Mmxca. 
treats the stosj as an old wife* a tale, and GtBriboy as an old vtamBSil<QX t«\^»X.~ 
Jngr Jt.-^Reye8 de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 21 . 



thi reyiewin^ these extraorainary events, we are 
Irost the capacity and courage of a prince who ooold 
abandon his kingdom, without so much as firing a 
defence. John had shown, however, on more than oi 
that he was destitute of neither. He was not, it mi 
fessed, of the temper best suited to the fierce and stii 
on which he was cast. He was of an amiable disposi 
and fond of pleasure, and so little jealous of his roy 
that he mixed freely in the dances and other enterta 
the humblest of his subjects. His greatest dcfec 
facility with which he reposed the cares of state on 
not always the most deserving. His greatest mei 
love of letters. (2) Unfortunately, neither his merits 
were of a kind best adapted to extricate him from '. 
perilous situation, or enable him to cope 'with hit 
resolute adversary. For this, however, more eo 
talents might well have failed. The period had arri 
in the regular progress of events, Navarre must yi< 
independence to the two great nations on her bior 
attracted by the strenofth of her natural position, an 
tieal weakness, would be sure, now that their ow 
discords were healed, to claim each the moiety wlii 
naturally to fall within its own territorial limits, 
events might accelerate or retard this result ; but it 
thopower of human genius to avert its final consumi 

Euiff Ferdinand, who descried the storm now ga 
the sine of France, resolved to meet it promptly, 
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plained that his master had been duped by tho Catliolic kin^, 
who had lued his ally to make conquests solely tbr himself; 
and. in spite of every remonstrance, ne re-embarked his whole 
&rae, without waitine for orders ; ** a proceeding/' says Ferdi- 
nand, in one of his letters, '* which touches mo most deeply, 
from the stain it leaves on the honour of the most serene king 
nqr son-in-law, and the glory of the English nation, so distin- 
gmshed in times past for high and chivalrous emprize."(l) 

Hie duke of Alva, thus unsupported, was no match for the 
Aeneh tinder Longueville, strengthened, moreover, by tho 
jeteran corps returned from Italy with the brave La Palicc. 
indeed, he narrowly escaped being hemmed in between tlie two 
aimieB, and only succeeded in anticipating by a few hours the 
moyements of La Palioe, so as to make good his retreat tlirougk 
the pass of Roncesvalles, and throw himself into rumpeluna.(2) 
Hither he was speedily followed by the French general, accom- 
lanied by Jean d'Albret. On tlie 27th of ^'ovember, the be- 
negers niade a desperate, though ineffectual, assault on tho 
dtY, which was repeated with equal ill fortune on the two 
fidlowing days. The beleaguering forces, in the mean time, 
vere straitened for provisions; and at length, after a siege of 
some weeks, on learning the arrival of Iresh reinforcements 
under the duke of Najara,(3) they broke up their encampment, 
and withdrew across the mountains ; and with them faded the 
last ray of hope for the restoration of the imfortunate monarch 
ofNavarre.(4) 

(1) See the king's third letter to Deza, IiO^^ouo, November 1 2th, apad 
Bonaldes, Reyes CatxSlicos, MS. cap. 236.— Mariaua, Hist, de Kspaua, torn. ii. 
Bb. SO, eap. IS.— Lebr^a, De Bello Navariensi, lib. l, cap. 7.— Peter Martyr, 
tons Sptot. epist. 499.— Herbert, Life of Henry VIII. p. 24.— Holinshed, 
CbroDiclefl, p. 571 • 

(S) Gardlasso de la Vega alludes to these military exploits of the duke hi his 
iBGOiid eclogue : — 

" Con mas ilustrc nombre los anicscs 
de los ficros Franceses abollava." 

Obras, etl. dc Hcrrcra, p. 505. 

(3) Such was the power of the old duke of Ne^ara, that he brong^ht into the 
Held on this occasion 1,100 horse and 3,000 foot, rai.<cd and equipped on his 
own estates. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 507. 

(4) Mdoooires de Bayard, chap. 55, .^.— llciiraiipc, Mcmoircs, chap. 33.— 
LrtoUa, Be Bello Navariensi, lib. l, cap. 8, 9.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
trail. IL 1^30, cap. 31 .)— Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1512.— Jean and Catharine 
d'Albret passed the remainder of their days in their territories on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. They made one more faint and fruitless attnnpt to 
recove r ttaefar dominions during the rc^g:ency of Cardinal Ximencs.— (Carbajal, 
Annies, MS. cap. 12.} Broken in sphits, their health gradually declined ; and 
neither of them long survived the loss of theu: crown. Jean died Jime 23rd» 
1517 ; and Catharine followed on the I2th of February of the next year ; happy, 
at least* that, as misfortune had no power to divide them in life, so they were 
not Ions separated by death.— (Histohre du Royaunie dc Navarre, p. 643.— 
Aleson, Annales de Navarre, torn. v. lib. 85, cap. 20, 21.) Their bodies sleep 
side by side in the cathedral church of L^car, in their own dominions of 
Beame ; and their fate Isjust^ noticed by the Spanish \i\Stai\KivA «a cnk& c^'Ccna 
m€sat MtHklngr examplea of that stem decree, by -wh\cYit\vc«,Vx\«^v)ll>3tvi^lQiCc^<a<^ 
juv visited on the cbildren to the third and fourth geu«iat\oii« 

jr. 2 A 
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On the let of April in the following year, 1513, Ferdinand 
effected a truoo with Louis the Twelfth, embracing their re- 
spective territories west of the Alps. It continued a year, aiul ' 
at its expiration was renewed tor a similar time.(l) TMs I 
arrangement, by which Louis saonfLoed the interests of his aUy, j 
the kinf^ of Navarre, gave Ferdinand ample time for settling 
and fortif]ring his new conquests ; while it left the war open m 
a qufirttr wnere, he well knew, others were more interested 
than himself to prosecute it with vigour. The treaty must be 
allowed to be more defensible on the score of policy than of 
good faith. (2 ) The allies loudly inveighed against the treachery 
of their confederate, who had so unBorupnloasly sacrificed the 
common interest, by relieving France from the i>owerfal diver- 
sion he was engaged to make on her western borders. It is no 
justitication of wrong, that similar wrongs have been committed 
by others ; but those who commit Ihem (and there was not one 
of the allies who could escape the imputation amid the political 
profligacy of the times) certainly forfeit the privilege to com- 
plain. (3) 

(1) Flassan, Diplomatie Fran^aise, torn. i. p. ^5. — Rymer, Fcedera, torn. xiii. 
pp. 350 — 352.— Guicciardini, Istoria, torn. vi. lib. 11, p. 8S> lib. IS, p. 106.— 
Mariana, Hist, dc Espaiia, torn. ii. lib. 30, cai>. SS.— " Fa ooaa rldioola," 
says Guicciardini, in relation to thia truce, " die nei '"^■'Wt^i giomi, ctae 
la si bandiva solenncmente per tutta la Spag^ia, venne un araldo a dgnift- 
car^li in noma del Ke d'ln^hiltcrra gli apparati i>otcnti88imi, che ei ftcvn 
per assaltarc la Francia, c a sollccitarc che egli mcdesimamente movesse, 
secoudo che aveva promesso, la gucrra dalla porta di Spag^na." — Istnia, 
torn. vi. lib. 12, p. 84. 

'2 < Francesco Vettori, the Florentine ambassador at the papal conrt, writes 
to Machiavelli, that he lay awake two hours that night speculatine on the 
real motives of tlic Catholic king in making this truce, which, regarded slnplj 
a» a matter of policy, he condemns in toto. He accompanies this witii various 
predicticnis respecting the consequences likely to result from it. Tliesecon- 
seciuences never occurred, however ; and the failure of his predictions may be 
received as tlic be««t refutation of his arguments. — Machiavelli, Opere, Lett. 
Faniifrl. Aprile 21, 1513. 

,:i; Guirciardini, Istoria, tom. vi. lib. 11, pp. 81, 82. — Machiavelli, Opflre, ubi 
supra.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 538. On the 5th of April a treaty wa-- 
cnnchided at Mechlhi, iu the names of Ferdinand, the king of Eugland, thv 
emperor, and the pope. (Rymer, Focdera, tom. xiii. pp. 354—358.) Ilw 
CsLstiliaii envf^y, Don Luis Carroz, was not present at Mechlin, bat it wm 
ratilled and solemnly swoni to by him, on behalf of his sovereign, in Lonikm, 
April 18th. (Ibid. tom. xiii. p. .363.) By this treaty, Spain agreed to attack _ 
France in Guieune, while the other i>owers were to co-oi>erate by a descent on 
other quarters. (See also Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. iv. part 1, No. 79' i 
Tills was in direct contradiction of the treaty signed only Ave days beft»«st 
Ortht^s ; and, if made with the privity of King Ferdinand, must be allowed to -^ 
be a gratuit(nis display of perfidy, not easily matched in that age. As sucta, 
of course, it Ls stigmatised by the French historians, that is, the later aatb, 
for 1 fljid no comment on it in contemporary writers. (Sec iU4;)in, History of - 
£n/riand, translated by T'mOLsi-, Loti.<A.ou« 17B5-9; vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. — SisnunKli, 
Hist, des FraJi(;ais,tom. xv. p. 6'iCk.^ Ycx<^^xAEk^.,Na\L^!?c\.«.\(^\iiijltQ by Henzy VIII- 
to ratify the acta of Yus mVwv&tet \\\ \jRa ic>\\j.Y«va% ^xoixxtsRt^'c^^QaM^cKv^ 
ground that the latter \iaAtt«.t«ccive^^(^>DSav^^ 

from the teaor of one of t\\c ''>y>\^^^^ ^J^^?^^ 

confirm the treaty, it sWjlU >5i\\Y\ie>mv.\vixv,>^vXN*^^ ^^ve«^ 
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Ferdinand avmled himself of tlie uitcrval of repose noMl 
Becured to settle his new con/iueat. He hod transferred tT 
residenoe, first to 6urgi>E, and afterwards to Logroiio, tliat b: 
might be near the theatre of operations. He was indefati^hlL- 
in raisins' reinforcements and supplies ; and expressed his iR^H 
tention at ono time, notwiUistandrng the declining Btaf* of tf^^ 
health, to take the command in person. He showed his «._, 
Eigacity in various rcgnlations for improvius tlie police, heallq 
tie domestio feuds, —as fata! to Navarre as tlie arms of its er" 
mies^ — and Gonflrming- and extending its municipal privilege 
uid immnnities, so as to conciliate tho affections of hi ' 
iiuWeota.(l) 

On the 33rd of March, 1513. the estates of Navarre took IL 
asoal oaths of allegiance to King Ferdinand. (2) On ^e ISm 
of Jnne, 1S15, the Catholic monarch, by a ' 

lield at BurgoB, ineorporated his n _.,.. 

jam of Cast]le.(3) The event excited some surprise, ei 

liis more intimate relations with Aragon: but it i ._ _ 

»(Tms of Castile that he was ohiefly indebted for the oonqnw,, 
Old it was on her superior wealth and resonrces that he relia| 
Is maintaining it. With this was combined the politio oi,_ ,— 
^deration, thiit the Kuvarrese, naturally turbulent andfaotiotrfT 
Vrald be held more easily in twhordination when associated 
wWi Castiio, than with Aragon, where the spirit of independ- 
■^ enoe was liigher, and often manifested itself in such bold asser- 
tion of popular ri);hts as falls most unwelcome on a royal ear. 
To all thia must be added the despair ui issue bv his present 
marriage, whiuh had much abated his personal interest in 
enlarging tlie extent of his patrimonial domains. 

Foreign writers characterise the conquest of Navarre as a 
bold, luiblnshing usurpation, rendered more odious by the 
maflk of religious hypocrisy. The national writers, on tlie 
other hand, have omployad their pens indiistriously to vindii 
cat« it ; some endeavouring to mke a. good claim for Caatile — '' 
of its ancient union witli Kavarre, almost as ancient ' ' 

Laapuo^ wtUch, B^ it antidpaten, may GWm tu authoriae aqcb h co 

PkibUc treaties hu'e, for obvioufl TFoanoa, bgen generall}' receive u , 

bEuis for butor;. Ont: mlgtat wcU doubt this who attempts to rectnicUe tiie 
flialtl^ruins dlscsvpondeB Eind coiilradLclionB iu these of tbe period under 
T^viev. The Kclencc of (UplonuiCT, ps then proctlserl, van a toere £uiie of 
Anekfee and fbJwhoDd, in which ctie more soleiiui the protestations of tUti 
paities, the more ground for dJstmstiogthcLrBlDcerlty. 

ill Carta dd Roy a Don Diego Deia, Nov. I3th, IBIS, apud Bemaldei, 
Iteyei CatrnieuB, MB. cap. 336.— Aleanii, Anoidei de Nivuia, lom, v. lib. u, 
cu. IS.— Zucila, Auales, lom. vi. Ub. Ill, cap. IS, SB, ti.—CulixiaX, Analea. 

ti} Hisl.dDBcvamnedeNavaire.pp. 619,630.— AloBoii,I«iniao»fts"Rwww., 

(aJZiiiiai, Aaales, torn. vl. lib. |o, cap. 'oa.— CkW"!, 'fotfiia, IAS- «»» 

ISIS. — Oaribaf. Coaipenillo, torn. ili. Ub. 30, can. 1.— MeKm, hiwuiw. **= 

p.'Ja'^ *"* '^' "^^ ^--SaiBlOTttl. HUrt, ile\ tinB. C»i\iB.N .Insa.V 
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as the Moorish conquest. Others resort to considerations of 
expediency, relying on the mutual benefits of the connection to 
both kingdoms; arguments which prove little else liian the 
weakness of the cause. (l) All lay more or less stress on the 
celebrated bull of Julius the Second, of February 18th, 1612, 
by which he excommunicated the sovereigns of Navarre as 
heretics, schismatics, and enemies of the church; releasing 
their subjects from their allegiance, laying their dominions 
under an interdict, and delivering them over to any who should 
take, or had already taken, possession of them. (2) Most, indeed, 
ore content to rest on this as the true basis and original ground 
of the conquest. The total silence of the Catholic kIbj^ respect- 
ing this document before the invasion, and the omission of the 
national historians since to produce it, have caused much scep- 
ticism as to its existence. And although its recent publication 
puts this beyond doubt, the instrument contains, in my judg- 
ment, strong internal evidence for distrusting the accuracy of 
the date amxed to it, which should have been posterior to the 
invasion; a circumstance materially affecting the argument, 
and which makes the papal sentence not the original basis of 
the war, but only a sanction subsequently obtained to cover its 
injustice, and authorise retaining the fruits of it. (3) 

(1) The honest canon Salazar de Mendoza (taking the hint firom Lebrga, 
iudeed) finds abundant warrant for Ferdinand's treatment of Navarre in the 
hard measure dealt by the Israelites of old to the people of Ephron, and to 
ir^ihon king of the Amorites. (Monarquia, torn. i. lib. 3, cap. 6.) It might 
M'em strange that a Christian should look for authority in the practices of the 
race he so much abominates, uistead of the uispircd precepts of the Voonder of 
his religion ! But, in truth, your thorough-bred casuist is apt to be very little 
of a Christian. 

(2) Sec the original bull of Julius IT. apud Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. ix. 
Apend. No. 2, ed. Valencia, 1796. " Joannem et Catharinam,*' says the bull, 
in the usual conciliatory style of the Vatican, " perditionis Alios, excom- 
municatos, anathemizatos, maledictos, setcnii supplicii reos,'* &c. " Our 
armies swore terribly in Flanders, cried my uncle Toby, but nothing to this. 
For my own part, I could not have a heart to curse my dog so." 

(3) The ninth volume of the splendid Valencian edition of Mariana contahis, 
ill the Appendix, the famous bull of Julius II. of Feb. 18th, 1512, the original 
of which is to be foimd in the royal archives of Barcelona. The editor, Don 
l-'rancisco Ortiz y Sanz, has accompanied it with an elaborate disquisition, in 
which he makes the apostolic sentence the great authority for the conque!>t. 
1 1 was a great triumph, undoubtedly, to be able to produce the document, to 
which the Spanish historians had been so long challenged in vain by foreign 
writers, and the existence of which might well be doubted, since no recuid of 
it appears on the papal register. (Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. U. rey 30, 
cap. 21.) Paris de Grassis, maitrc des c6r&moniea of the chapel of JuUusII. 
and Leo X., makes no mention of bull or excommunication, although very 
exact and particular in reporting such facts. (Bruquig^iy, Manuscrits de U 
Biblioth^que du Roy, torn. ii. p. 570.) There is no reason that I know for 
doubting the genuineness of the present instrument. There are condusive 
reasons to my mhid, however, for rejecting its date, and assigning it to some 
time posterior to the conquest: — 1st, The bull denounces John and Cathoriuc 
as having openly joined themselves to Louis XII., and borne arms with bini 
against England, Spain, onOi lYve cXwviOa.-, ^ c:\!l«x^ for which there was no 
— ♦*mce till Ave months \atet. ^\\^» "^VOa. 'CcCvi \svia. x:^^ ««s.\Kt Xnss givt-n 

"-er, dated Rome, 3u\y ^\st, \'oU,IVQ!elwil^il^^^«t't^w^Tt^ ^>a&^>^v 
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But, whatever authority siidh a xanction may have hod 
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the sixteenth century, it irill find little rtspect in the present, 
at leaat beyond the limitB of the Pyrenees. The only wn^ in 
which the question can be laii'ly tried miiat be by those mazimu 
of public law uniyeraally rceogiiised os settling the interconraa 
of civilised nations j a soienoe, indetd, imperfectly developed] 
at that time, but in its ^neral principles the same as i ' 
founded, as Uiese are, on the immutable basis of morality 
jufltiop. 

We must go hack a step beyond the war, to the proiiiDriS' 
cause of it. This was Ferdinand's demand of a free passage for 
his troops through Navarre. The demand was perTeotly fair, 
and in ordinary cases would doubtless have been granted by a 
neutral nation; but that nation must, aftor all, be the only 

judge of its propriety, and Navarre may find a juatilloation ' 

her refusal on these grounds. First, that, in her weak a 
defenceless state, it was attended with danger to hersi. 
Secondly, that as, by a previous and existing treaty ml 
Spain, the validity of which was recognised in her new one i.„ 
July 17th with France, she had agreed to refuse the rightof 
pasange to the latter nation, ahe consequently could not grant 
it to Spain without a violation of her neutrality. (1) Thirdly, 

eeneral in iti impnrt, bdnf diret!tfd Bj-Birut olL 
II lUiance wjth FniDce aenJuBt ttae cliuich. Tbc 
Wverejgna oT NllwTB Mb nDt BVeu mmtioiiHl, uor the naHon ilBBlf, rniT 
frnthcE thaJi Co warn Lt of tbe Imminent iLan^er in which It stood of UUng Into 
theacJjiflm. Kow it la olf%ioua that thin Recoad boLi, na^ncral hi ia Import, 
vnii[d have been entirely buperfluoiia in refCTence to Nuvjute, nfter tho piibli- 

Ihan tliat these e^tienl meniicea jtnd wamhi^, hHvlni 
Ebanld be follnwed by the partinulM- siailence of eicumi 
in the trail of Febnuiry. — Jnl, In fact, the bull of Febr ^ , . 

of Jul; 3l5t ia Intended; ainee not tmi^ the senCimeatfl, imt tho very fbrmof 
eipretslon. are perfectly eoineident in both for whole eentcncea together.— 
4tb, Pcrdinaod mates no mention of the p^nd eiGoinniinUcHtlan, eitberlnhhi 
jjrirate correspondence, wbere he dlacowies the groiuKla ot thfl war, or in his 
DinAlTefto to UiD Navorreac, whero It would hare served Ids purpose Qnite u 
eDcctuall; OS bis iimifl. I wiynQthinporthe negative evifleneeafTbrded by the 
-"- -- "' - - Camporarv writers, as Lebr^a, Carbajal, Bern^deie, and Marbpx, 
!j aUnde to a sentence o( mcc '-" •" '- ■- 
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that the demand of a passage, however just in itself, was coupled 
with another, the surrender of the fortresses, which mu^ com- 
promise the independence of the kingdom. (1) 

But although, for these reasons, the sovereigns of Navane 
were warranted in refusing Ferdinand's request, they were not 
therefore authorised to declare war against him« which thej 
virtually did by entering into a defensive alliance with hu 
enemy Louis the Twelfth, and by pledging themselves to make 
war on the English and their confederates ; an article pointedly 
directed at the Catholic king. 

True, indeed, the treaty of Blpis had not received the ratifi- 
cation of the Navarrese sovereigns; but it was executed by 
their plenipotentiaries duly autnorised, and, considering the 
intimate intercourse between the two nations, was undoubtedly 
made with their full knowledge and concurrence. Under these 
circumstances, it was scarcely to be expected that King Ferdi- 
nand, when an accident had put him in possession of the result 
of these negotiations, shouldi wait for a formal declaration of 
hostilities, and thus deprive himself of the advantage of antici- 
pating the blow of his enemy. 

The right of making war would seem to include that of dis- 
posing 01 its fruits ; subject, ^however, to those principles of 
natural equity which should regulate every action, whether of 
a public or private nature. No principle can be clearer, for 
example, than that the penalty should be proportioned to the 
offence. Now, that inflicted on the sovereigns of Navarre, 
which went so far as to dispossess them of ttieir crown, and 
annihilate the political existence of their kingdom, was such as 
nothing but extraordinary aggressions on the part of the con- 
(juered nation, or the self-preservation of the victors, could 
justif}^ As neither of these contingencies existed in the pre- 
sent case, Ferdinand's conduct must be regarded as a flagrant 
example of the abuse of the rights of conquest. We have 
been out too familiar, indeed, with similar acts of political 
injustice, and on a much larger scale, in the present civilized 
age ; but, although the number and splendour of the prece- 
dents may blunt our sensibility to the atrocity of the act, they 
can never constitute a legitimate warrant for its x)erpetration. 

While thus freely condemning Ferdinand's conduct in this 
transaction, I cannot go along with those who, having inspected 
the subject less minutely, are disposed to regard it as the 
result of a cool, premeditated policy from the outset. The 

(1) According to Gnliiidcz de Carbajal, only tlirec fortresses were origrinally 
demanded by Ferdinand. (Analos, MS. afio 1512.) He may have confounded 
the number with that said to have been finally conceded by tlie king of 
Navarre ; a concession, however, which amounted to little, siiicc it excluded 
by name two of the most important places required, and the suicerity of which 
;nay well be doubted, if, as it would seem, it was not made till after the 

ne/?'otiations with Fraxvcc \aA beetv %j8^\jL%\ftflL.— S«ft Zurita, Anales, lib. 10, 

cap. 7. 
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>iifl originally made by him to Navarre a^piear to have 
seived in perfeot good faith. The. requisition of the 
I, impudent as it mav seem, was nothm^ more than 
I he&re made in Isabella's time, when it had been 
and the seeuiity subsequently restored, as soon as the 
y had passed away.(l) The alternative proposed, d 
into the holy league, presented many points of view so 
Le to Navarre, that Ferdinand, ignorant as he then 
lie precise footing on which he stood with France, 
ve seen no improbability in her closing with it. Had 
tematiye been embraced, there would have been no 
or the invasion. Even when hostilities had been pre- 

bythe impolitic conduct of Navarre, Ferdinand (to 
b nom his public manifestoes only, but from his pri- 
espondenoe) would seem to have at first contemplated 
the country only till the close of his French expedi- 

But the mcility of retaining these conquests, when 
uired, was too strong a temptation. It was easy to 
e plausible pretext to justify it, and obtain such a 
from the highest authority as should veil the injustice 
ransaction from the world, — and from his own eyes, 
i these were blinded is but too true, if, as an Aragonese 
. declares, he could remark on his death-bed, '* that, 
lentiy of the conquest having been undertaken at the 

of the sovereign pontiff for the extirpation of the 
le felt his conscience as easy in keeping it as in keeping 
lof Aragon.'*(3) 



lade use of three authorities exclusively devoted to Navaxret in the 
story. — 1. " L*Histoire du Royaume de Navarre, par im des Secr6- 
rprettes de sa Maiest^." Paris, 1S96» 8vo. This anonymous work, 
^en of one of Henry 1V.*8 secretaries, is little else than a mea^pre 
a of facts, and these, deeidy coloured by the national pr^udices of 
It derives some value from the circumstance, however, in the 
aflbrds to the Spanish version of the same transactions. — 2. A tract 
iEm Antonii Nebrissensis de Bello Navariensi libri Duo." It 
than thirty pages folio, and is chiefly occupied, as the title imports, 
lOitaiy events of the conquest by the duke of Alva. It was originally 
ed hi the volume containing its learned author's version, or raider 
!, of Pnlgar's Chronicle, with some other matters ; and first appeared 
;>ress of the younger Lebr^a, ** apud inclytam Granatam, 1545." — 
great work Ulustrating the histcvy of Navarre is the " Annales del 
in which the best edition is that in seven volumes folio, firomthe 
Ibanez, Pamplona, 1766. Its typographical execution would be 
to any country. The three first volumes were written by Moret, 
found acquaintance with the antiquities of his nation has made his 



m, Annales de Navarra, tom. v. lib. 36, cap. l, 3. — Garibay, Com- 

m. iii. lib. 29» cap. 13. 

King Ferdinand's letter, July seth, and his manifesto, July 30th, 

I Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 235. ~ Lebrii)a, De Bello 

i, lib. l,.cap. 7- 

va, Reyea de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. %\. 
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book indispensable to the student of this portion cf its hiatocy. * The fixBth 
and fifth are the ccmtinuation of his work by Francisco de Alesoait a J«iidt, 
who succeeded Moret as historiographer of Navarre. The two last TtdnmcB 
are devoted to investigations illustrating the antiquities of Navarre, fttm tbt 
I)en of Moret, and are usually published, separatdy flcom his grett Ustoric 
work. Aleson's contiiiuatiou» extending firom 1350 to 1537, is n productiaiior 
considerable merit. It shows extensive research on the put of its anthor. 
who, however, has not always confined himself to the most anthentic and 
accredited sources of information. His references exhibit a ringnlar raedlgr 
of original contemporary documents and i^xKayphal ac^ortties of a reif 
recent date. Though a Navarrese, he has written with the impartUity of one 
in whom local pr^udiccs were extinguished in the more ccnnprdieDSire 
national feelings of a Spaniard, 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DEATH or GONSALVO DE COKDOVA.— ILLNESS AND DEATH OJP 
FEHDINAND.— HIS CHABACTEB. 

1513—1616. 

Gonsalvo ordered to Italy— General Enthusiasm— The King's IMstnut— Gon- 
salvo in Retirement— Decline of tiis Health— His Death, and noUe Cbv- 
racter — FcrdinaiMl's Illness — It increases — He dies — His Character— A 
Contrast to Isabella — The Judgment of his Contemporaries. 

KoTWiTHSTANDTNG the good order whicli King Ferdinand main- 
tained in Castile by his energetic conduct, as well as by his 
I)olicy of diverting the eflervescing spirits of the nation to 
foreign enterprise, ne still experienced annoyance from yarious 
causes. Among these were Maximilian's pretensions to the 
regency, as paternal grandfather of the heir apparent. The 
emperor, indeed, had more than once threatened to assert his 
preposterous claims to Castile in person; and althoni^h this 
Quixotic monarch, who had been tilting against windmills all 
his life, failed to excite any powerful sensation, either by his 
threats or his promises, it furnished a plausible pretext fbr 
keeping alive a faction hostile to the interests of the Catholie 
king. 

In the winter of 1509 an arrangement was made with the 
emperor, through the mediation of Louis the Twelfth, by which 
he finally relinquished his pretensions to the regency of Castile, 
in consideration of the aid of three himdrcd lances, and the 
transfer to him of the iifty thousand ducats which. Ferdinand 
was to receive from Pisa.(l) No bribe was too paltry lor a 
prince whose means were as narrow as^ his projects were vast 
and chimerical, liven a1!to this pacification, the Austiian 

i) Mariana, llvLt. dc T£.sva.:ve, tiro., u, \iJo. "iJ:, t«ft. "iX,— Twa&&»^ toete, 
torn. VI. lib. 8, cap. -15, 47. 
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pftrty iwotrivcd to dif«]uiet the king, by maintaininK the aroh- ' 
duko Charles's pretenHions to the government in tno name o£ 
Jlin imfortunate mother ; nntO at length, the Spaniah monaroli 
faae to efltertiiin not njerely diatruat, but positive aversion ' 
for hia Knuidson i while the lattpr, as ho advanced in yea 
■wna taught to rejfard Ferdiniintt an one who oxuludud h 
from hia rightful inheritance by a most flagrant act of uauc- 
jtttion.|l) 

PerdiaATid'g snspicioiiH temper fonnd other groundB for un- 
eodneBS, ■where there wna leas warrant for it, in hia jealousy of 
his iUustriotiH subject Oonsalvo de Cordova. This was parti- 
onlarly the case when oircumatanoou had disclosed tbe full 1 
extent of that general's popnlaritf. Alter the defeat of Rb- | 
TuinB, the pope and the other allies of Ferdinand uigti him 
in the most earnest manner to send the Great Captain into 
Italy, as the only mou capable of checking the French anna, 
und restoring the fortunes of the league. The king, trembliajr 
for the immediate safety of his own dominionn, gave a. roluotant 
aaseat, and ordered Sonsalvo to hold himaolf in readiness to 
tAke comjnand of on anny to be instantly raised for Italy (May, 
lfll2).(2) 

These tidings were received with enthuaiasmhy the Castilians. 
Men of every rank pressed forward to servo under a chirf ' 
whose service was itself sutBciont passport to fame, " It 
Actually seemed," says Martyr, " as ii' Spain were to ho drained 
'■** all her noble and gonerona blood. Nothinftappeared impos- 
le, or oven diffioult, under snoh a leader, Hawly a ooviuier 
the land but would have thought it a reproach to remain 
uithisd. Truly marvellous," he adds, " is the authority which 
lie hu acquired over all oMerB of men ! " (3) 

Such was the zenl wilh which men enlisted under hia banner, 
that great difHculty was found in completing the neoessary 
kvioa for Navarre, then menaced by the French, The kin;-, 
alarmed at this, and relieved from apprehensions of immediatu 
danger to Naples by subsequent advices from that country, sent 
orders grfitly reducing the number of forces to bo raised. But 
tiiia liad little effect, since every man who had the means pre- 
* rod acting as a volunteer under the Oreat Captain, to a 
ler service however gainful ; and many a poor eavalier \ 
~ who expended hia little ull, or incurred a heavy debl, la 
to appear io the iield in a style becoming the oiiivolry of 

KKerdinnnd's former distrust of his general was now augmentod 
^fold by this rvidr^tice of his unbounded popularity. Ho saw 

J SSorlM, Annlea, turn. vJ. lib. m, nip. IS, IHl>— Peter Msrtyr, Opiu EpM. 
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in imftsinatian much mora danger to Naples from Budh a 
jeot. l£an from any euemy, hovever farmidable. He 
received mtelligeace, moreover, that the Fienuli were in 

retreat towards the north. He hesitated no longer, hut .. 

instmctiona to the Great Captain at Cordova^ to d^baud ]a» 
leyies, as the expedition would bo postponed till after the pro- : 
sent ninter ; at the same time inviting suoh as ohoee to enliat 
in the aervice of Navarre (Auerast, 1612). (0 

These tidings were received with indiraant feelings by the < 
whole army. The oflict-rs refaaed, nearly to a meji, to minge 
in Uie proposed service. (Sonsalvo, who understwid themobvaB 
of this change in the royal pnrpose. was deeply Benaible toidiit 
he regarded as a periMmuI affront. Tie, however, enjoined dd 
hia troops impliuit ohedienee to the king's oommanda. Before 
dismissing them, a't he knew that many had beea drawn ints , 
expensive preparations far beyond their means, be distribDt«d 
largesses among them, amounting to the immense sum, if WD I 
may credit bis bioeraphers, of one Hundred thousand dooato- f 
" Never stint, your hand," said he to his stiiward, who remou' i 
strated on the magnitude of tlie donative ; " there is no ttoda ' 
of enjoj-ing one's property, like giving it away." He then I. 
^ a letter to the king, in which he gave he^ vent to his indir- i 
'■ ° ■' ' dofHa i 



_ ..,—., he could be no longer useful in B^n. This i 

request wa.^ not oaloulated to lull Ferdinand's siupicions. He : 
answered, however, " in the soft and jileasant style which he : 
knew so well how to assume," says Zunta ; and after speoifyinj 
his motives for relinquiahing, however reluotantly, the expedi- . 
tian, he recommended Qansalvo'g return to Loja, at least tmdl 
some more definite arrangement could be made respecting Ihe 
affairs of Italy. (2) 

Thus condemned to his former seclusion, the GlreatC^taiE 
resumed his late habits of life, freely opening hia mansion to I 
persons of merit, interesting himself in plana for ameliorating . 
the condition of his tenantry and neighbours, and in tliis <iniet \ 
way winning a more unquestionable title to human gratitude | 
than when pilinpup the blood-stained trophies of Victory. Ahu 1 
for humanity, that it should have deemed othervdae ! i 

Another eirciun stance, which disquieted the Cathotie king, 
was the failure of issue by his present wife. Xhe natorsl 
desire of offspring was further stimulated by hatred of tlu , 



Vlrarmii, pp. 39a, m.— Ckntolca 

pp. ass— 3S1.— Atwrca, Kcto t 
Somarlo, pp. Ml— SOS. 



T iiaitjT, dpiu fc) 
n.— Gtovio, VI 
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Anibui, wUoh made him engei to abridge the ample 
lee about to deacead on hia grandson Chariea. It muBt 
■eed, that it reflects little credit on hia heart or his 
ailing, that he should have been ao ready to aaorifioe 
lal reBentmect those noble plans for the consolidiition 
lonaichr, nhich bod so worthily occupied the atten- 
b of himself and of IsabelLL in his early life. His 
id nearly been realised. Queen Gormaine was delivered 
March 3rd, 1S09. Providence, however, aa if imwillinR 
, the glorious consummation of the union uf the Spanish 
«, BO long desired and nearly achieved, permitted the 
iliveonly afewhoura.(lJ 

land repined at the blessing denied bim now more than 
a order to invigorate his canstitutian, he resorted to 

jnean3.(2) The medicines which he took had the 
effect. At least from this time, the spring of 1513, he 
sted with intirmitiee before unknown to him. Instead 
B,bitaal equanimity and cheerfulness, be became impa- 
[itaiile, and £[e<]nently a prey to morbid melancholy, 
dlrelilb for bosineES, and even for amusements, exoept 
He, to which he devoted the greater part of his time. 
er which consumed him made him impatient of long 
B in any one place, and during these last yeara of hts 
Gourt was in perpetual migration. The unhappy mo- 
Iss 1 could not fly from disaasa, cr from himsel/.(3) 
B summer of 1515, he was found one night by has at- 
I in a state of insensibility, from which it was difficult 

him. He exhibited flashes of his former energy after 
irerer. On one occasion he made a journey to kiaiion, 
to preside at the deliberations of the cortes, and enioroe 
it M supplies, to which the nobles, from selfish con' 
3ns. made resistance. The king failed, indeed, to bend 
bactable tempera, but he displayed, on the occaaion all 
pai address and resolution. (47 

U ratum to Caatile, which, perhaps from the greater 
)nt and deference of the people, seems to have been 



UU, i. p.g?. "Non idem 
.-Jtter. diiteil in Ociubi 
IB lenltBS. Tiia mint nil 
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always a more agreeable residence to hiin than his own king- 
dom of Aragon, he receiTed intelligenoe yery vexatious, in 
the irritable state of his mind. He learned that the^ Great 
Captain was preparing: to embark for FlanderB,^ with his 
friend the ooant of Urena, the marqnis of Priego, his nephew, 
and his fatvre son-in-law, the count of Cabra. Some sormisea 
that Gonsalvo desired to take command of the popal army in 
Italy ; others, to join himself with the archduke Charles, and 
introduce him, if ^sible, into Castile. Ferdinand, ftlingiiig to 
power more tenaciously, as it was ready to slip of itseu sram 
nis grasp, had little doubt that the latter was his purpose. He 
sent orders, therefore, to the south, to prerent the meditated 
embarkation, and, if necessary, to seize Gonsalvo's person ; bttt 
the latter was soon to embark on a voyage where no earthly arm 
could arrest him.(l) 

In the autumn of Id 15 he was attacked by a quartan fever. 
Its approaches at first were mild. His constitution, naturally 
good, had been invigorated by the severe training of a 
military life; and he had been so fortunate, Hiat, notwith- 
standing the free exposure of his person to dangor, he had 
never received a wound. But, although little aum was 
occasioned at first by his illness, he found it impossible to 
throw it off; and he removed to his residence in Granada, ia 
liopes of deriving benefit from its salubrious climate. Evw7 
effort to rally the declining powers of nature proved unaYail- 
in^ ; and, on the 2nd of December, L515, he expired in his own 
j)alace at Granada, in the arms of his wife, and his beloyed 
daughter Elvira. (2) ^ ^ ^ . 

The death of this illustrious man diffused universal sorrow 
1hrouR:hout the nation. All envy and unworthy suspicion 
died with him. The king and the whole court went into 
mourning. Funeral services were performed in his honour, 
in the royal chapel and all the principal churches of the 
kingdom. (3) Ferdinand addressed a letter of consolation to 
his duchess, in which he lamented the death of one "who 
had rendered him inestimable services, and to whom he had 
ever borne such sincere affection! "(4) His obsequies were 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 10, cap. 96. — Abarca, Reyes de Anfon, 
torn. ii. rcy 30, cap. 23.— Giovio, Vitae Illust. Viroruni, p. sgs. 

(2) Giovio, Vitic Jllust. Virorum, pp. 271, 292.— Chr6nica del Gnm Cqiliii, 
lib. 3, cap. 9- — Peter MartTr, Opus Epist. epist. 660. — Carbajal, Anates, MS. 
auG 1515.— Garibay, Compeiidio, torn. ii. lib. 20, cap. 23. — Pulgv, Sunan), 
p. 209. 

(3; *' Voyla la belle recompense," says BrantOme, drfly, ** que list ce nqr 
[Ferdinand] k ce grand capitaine, ii qui il estoit tant oblige. Je aaj encoR 
que si ccs grands honncurs mortuaires et ftinerailles lay eussent beaacoop 
coustd, et qu'il les luy eust fedlu faire k ses propres cousts et dpspmt, comme 
a ceux rlu] peuple, il ii'y ast pas consommd cent escus, tant il estoit aTSR." 
— (T'livrfts, torn. i. p. 7ft. 

' ( ; Sro a '-"py of Uu* •>v'v.'"a:vWU^t\wW\q Owt^wVcw. del Grnn Capitan 'fol. l6l,'. 
It is flateM .laniWy "Ard, A:»\f», tmX^ V\\TV^>NtQy.v>\«Av\iv',^>:T«w\\>^*^ death. 
J Ijave l'Cl"TC inc a e'^VY "^ l^A\vv^\vn't^\^^^^^'^^^^'^'^^'^^'B>«^Av^>^ 
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. L witli great magnifiRonoa iu Ibo nncirnt Moorish 
I, iinder iho Huporintendpnoe of tJie count of Tcndilla, 
"l and nicoeasor of Uansuivo's old fiiend, tite Ute 
r of Graiiada.(l) Hia remains, lirat deposited in the 
osn monaatery, wcra nfterwnrda reraoved, and laid 
h a snmptuoiis maiisobwn, in the churoli of Son Gero- 

p(S] and more than a hondn.'d bounors aud luvol pennons, 
7 m mclanoholy pomp around tho nails of the ohapel, 
SDod tho glorious nohievementB of the warrior who slept 
h.(3) HiB aohle wife, Doiia Maria Manriqne, aurvived 
Ut a few days. Hia daughter Elvira inherited the 
y titles and eatatca of her father, which, by her matriago 

_- Irinaman, tho oaont of Cabra, were perpetuate intuo 

j|<«f CoTdoTa.(4] 

, Id \rhlch the kLrip tllrccts hliu to vfaXt on the duclwiiK, uid 

^_ cnntiiioittce rf the mjil tovour fuid i>rolpotlon. Tho ijm- 

llooa of the epiatic, and the dfUcale terms In wblob II 1b eiiureiseil, m 

^"*~rUirm notices [he death of (Ms ettimnhlft miblcuiiui, hill olynan 
aDn.Bi«imcr dUed Jul; isth, ins. It !i odil«:i"td to Tendills'H 



aTBtint I 



-. - tint Ume beforo hia donth. His votloiu 
Om (DieniioDnt nf (h«n«d«, di 
gartar pupO : hit k«(iIus win hi 
u Inego Hurtido do Mcndoiiu 
bllowbiE ojiltBph li pUKd DVc 



fuU mruAuro bj 






— r] Bud luiwIlnE, 



■a suTdih the Willi at Uie chBiiel, 

I dM^ipoared hoforo Oio elf hteenili 

hifer BD ftom CalineniU''H jillenw T^pootlDjr theni hi 

hnt of the winilehM.— Pedm™, AnHpiedad do QnuiiidB, fijl. ll(.— 

to.B^Unidel'lEBpEEne, twn. 1!' ~ "" 



KB, la In Kalv, with i»ttt«* < 
IfrCnDdootutUileDf Naples, u 

~ ' iittt«d bj Dona Etvin to hel Km, Oonialo Homudal do 

the porta, under Chute* V., or EoTemor of MIlMi and 

tl of Itiij. VDier Philip ]l. hla dcscenilantt wen nlsed to a 

ioDkedoni, With the title of dukea of Baena^ — V,. UEiiXnvn, ^^ora^ 

iln; Jbl. H.— I^Udo, Via cU CuJo V. tul. «!,— Salaaui ^l\ev<«Ai&. 
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Gonsalvo, or, as ho ia onlled in Castilian, Gonzalo Her- 
aftndm de Cotuotb, wna sixty-two years old at the time of 
Ub death. Hia cDiiiit<>niuioe tmd pinion ore represented ' 
luive been extremely handecime ; nis manners, elegant u 
•ttraotive, were stamped with that lofty digniW which, 
often diatingmahes his eonntrymen. "He atill bears," sa 
Martyr, speaking of him in the last years nf his life, " the ssl.. 
■iBJestio port aa when in the height of his former authority; 
■o that every ono who visits him acfcnowlederes the influence of 
Us noble ]irosenco as fiillj' as wheo, at the head of armies, he 
g»ve laws to Italy. "(1) 

His splendid military sueoeases, so gratifying 1o Ca^tilian 
p^de, have made the name of Oonsalvo as familiar to hill 
oountryiuen as that of the Cid, which, (laatinp down the 
rtream of popular melody, has been treasured up 
of the national hielory. His shining uualitiea, i 
than his exploits, have been ofttin made the tb( 
tinn ; and liotian, as usual, has dealt with them ii_ _ 
to leave only confused and erroneous conceptions c. _._ 
Kore is known of the Spanish hero, for instance, to fomgn 
Kadere, from Florian's agreeable novel, than &om say I 
mtbentio record of his actions. Yet Florian, by dwelling l 
oTil^ on the dazzling and popular traita of iSa liefdy Iw J 
depicted him as the very personifioatioB B*" " " — ' — 

This etrtainh' was not his charaotor, y 
havu been formed after a riper pt 

the age of ohivalry. At leut, it n 

of that age,— its fanciful vagaries, iwU«n adTantiu^ nd viU 
romantic gallantry. (2) His oiiarMtoriatiM mre pmtoioe, oo«l- 
ness, steaoinesa of purpose, and intimate knoWedge of man. 
He understood, above all, the temper of his own oountariueii. 
He may be said, in some degree, to Latb finrned their muila^ 
oharact«r ; tlkeir patience of sevNa tnising «nd hardship, then 
nnfiinohiiw obedience, their JnfleziblB qaiit uitder revenec, 
and their oeeiaiTe energy in the honr of setioD. Itle'ontui 
that the Spanish soldier, nader hi« haada, Mramed an eotitely 
new aspect team that whioh he had displayed in ih* nsmbIu 
wars of the PoninioU. 

Oonsalvo was nittsinted with the eoarMr viMs ehaiaet>riiti< 
of the time. He diBODveied nana of tiiat ct^ng avariiK, tn 
often the repioaoh of hia oonntniiien ia theas wan. Sm hasi 
and heart were liberal ae ttte day. Ha Miafad wma of flu 
cruelty and lieentionsneas whidi oiagraoe Iha afe of donliy- 
Oa all oooasms he was prompt to proteotWoneB feminjiBT li 

(I) aims Kplit. epht. «ie.--Qtofto.'«»T«»Wft»i™*A,-vw(i,-t«I»t |_! 

tnMnK mom topSftcy tluaitow!" «* «■*>* «w~-™». 

•■"'H. I. p. ?5. 
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;. Alihoiigli his distingiiislied manners and rank gave 
ions adyantages irith the sex, he never abused them ;(1) 
las left a charaeter^ tinimpeaohed b^ any historian, of 
ihed morality in his domestic relations. This was a 
ne in the sixteenth century. 

hro's fjEune rests on his military prowess; yet his 
r would seem, in many respects, better suited to the 
d onltiyated walks oi civil life. His government 
86 exhibited much discretion and sound policy ;(2) 
re, as afterwards in his retirement, his polite and 
nanners secured, not merely the good-wiD, but the 
kttaohment, of those around him. His early ednca- 
'JB that of most of the noble cavaliers who came 
be£Dre the improvements introduced under Isabella, 
m up with knighdy exercises more than intellectual 
ishments. He was never taught Latin^ and had no 
ons to scholarship ; but he honoured and nobly recom- 
t in others. His solid sense and liberal taste supplied 
iendes in himself, and led him to select friends and 
ons from among the most enlightened and virtuous of 
munity.(3) 

ds fair character there remains one foul reproach, 
bis breach of faith in two memoraUe instances ; first, 
foung duke of Calabria, and afterwards to Caesar 
both af whom he betrayed into the hands of King 
od, their personal enemy , and in violation of his most 
ileages.(4) True, it was in obedience to his master's 

io, Vltae most, ^^ronun, p. 271. 

. p. 381.— Giaxmone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 1, 5. 

io, YitK Ulost. Viromm, p. 271. 

*' Amigo de bus aniigos, 
qoi^ Senar para ciiados 
ypaiientesl 

qa^ enemigo de enemigos ! 
qu^ maestro de esforzados 
yvalientesl 

qa€ seso para discrefcos ! 
qn^ grada para donosos ! 
qu^rasonl 

muy benigno i los sogetos, 
7&lo8braToty daucxsos 
on leon.** 

Coplas de Dcm Jorge Manriqne. 

^ after his fattier Alexander VI.'s deatii, escaped to Naples under 
a safe-conduct signed by Oonsalvo. Here, however, his intriguing 
a engaged bim fca schemes for troubling the peace of Italy, and, 
r subvotlng the authority of the S^^aniards there ; in consequence of 
) Great Captain seized his person, and sent him prisoner to Castile, 
east, is the Spanish version of the story, and Ot coxsra^ V2ea CKMb-a^sR^ 
t to Oonsalvo. MariiLmt. dismlsses it vtVCti coo\W TCXDaaMB\%, ^fiNik. 
t Oaptain acema to have consulted the pub^c eooflLVn.l3bft vaa^Toac^ 
m Ame; a conduct well worthy to \)e 'Donocarad waA^ ^insAabteA.'^ 
aad raters/"— HIat. de EspalVa, Ub. mT <«P« «.-T.xhWob^ Ksa^R*. 
> cap. 72.-Qaintaiia, Espafioles C^lebres, pp. ^Q^, ^^'i» 
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commands, and not to serve his own purposes ; and true also, 
tills want of faitli was the besetting: sm of the age. But 
])istory has no warrant to tamper with right and wron^, or to 
brighten the character of its favourites, by diminishingone 
sliadc of the abhorrence which attaches to their vices. They 
should rather bo held up in their true deformity, as the more 
conspicuous from the verv greatness with which they are asso- 
ciated. It may be remarked, however, that the reiterated and 
unsparing opprobrium with which foreign writers^ who have 
been litue sensible to Qonsalvo's merits, have visited these 
oiibnces, affords tolerable evidence that they are the <Hily ones 
of any magnitude that can be charged on him.(l) 

As to the imx>utation of disloyalty, we have elsewhere had 
occasion to notice its apparent groundlessness. It would be 

(1) That but one other troubled him, appears from the fact (if it be a fiMt) of 
Gonsalvo*8 declaring-, on his death-bed, that " there were three acts of his 
liTc which he deeply rei^euted." Two 6t these were his treatment crfBorsia 
and the duke of Calabria. He was silent respecting the third. ** Some 
liistorians suppose," says Quintana, **that by this last he meant faJs omission 
to possess himself of the crown of Naples when it was hi his pofwer I *' These 
historians, no doubt, like Fouch6, considered a blunder in politics as wozse 
than a crime. 

Since the publication of the fourth edition of this work, I have received 
from Spain a copy of a remarkable letter, which states some partkrulars thi^ 
had they sooner come under my notice, would undoubtedly have beeu taken 
into the account in making* up my estimate of Cjonsalvo's int^^ty. The 
letter, which is dated November 2nd, 1515, is addressed to King^ Fenlinand by 
the bishop of 'frinopoli, his ambassador at the coiut of London. It details a 
conversation with the English monarch, Henry VIII., in which the latter, after 
some inquiries about Gonsalvo, remarks, " 1 well beUcve that the kincTt n>r 
father-in-law, has some fp'ound for distrusting the Great Captain, as I know 
that he held a negotiation both with the late king of France and with the pre- 
TQwt khig" (Charles VIII. and Louis XII.). " If I were in my fkther's place, I 
M'ould sift the matter to tlie bottom ; and, if it were proved ag:ainst the Great 
Captain, I would punish him for it; and if it were not proved, I would nuUce 
nsc of his services. I must further tell you, that the Great Captain once made 
an offer of his services to me, sending one of his own followers to Toumay, 
where I then was, for the puri)OKe ; but, although I was at tt&at time not on 
the best terras with King Ferdinand, I did not choose to give him encourage- 
ment." Tlic bisliop endeavours to explain the nature of these services in sndi 
a way as not to compromLse the loyol^ of (lonsolvo. In regard to his corre- 
spondence with the French court, Henry's lang^uage is too vag^e to aathooise 
any definite conclusion. Yet it must be confessed that it leaves an imputation 
that one might wish— tliough with little chance of success at this day— to see 
cleared away from the memory of Gonsalvo. The letter is of so much hiterert 
and importance, that, as it has not found its \7ay into print, 1 will give an 
extract from the original. " £1 me respondio bien creo que el Rey mi padre 
ticne alguna causa de de.sconfian9a del Gran Capitan por que yo te qne k* 
tenido platicas con el Rejf de Francia muertOf y con este de ofrora : pero si yo i 
fiicsse que el Rey mi pacire sobria si es assi la verdad y siendo assi castigario ' 
ya, y sino servirme ya del : y auu quiero vos dezir quel dhO Gran Capitan meka , > 
dtisseado servir a mi y me ha embiado un tuyo k Tomay, mas yo no quise Cuer 
nada, aunque estavo euojado del Rey mi padre : pero si vienc al proposito dd ,', 
Rey mi padre, y me lo quicrc embiar aqui con alguna cosa yo se lo gnardanf i '_^ 
que no tenga platlcaa de Francia antes podra ser que noa sirvamoa del coutrs I " 
I'rancia, yo la dixe que v . «\. no ctcyB. ^VSJ* \.'aN\R«R alpma desconfianfa dd dW 
Gran Capitan antes crey a. c\\ve \o ^;>3kBsQ«Jci^ ^w». Q2^^axAQ\sci^:i«g)M^ laAceasidad de ,^ 
scrvirso dul." ^ 
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mife, indeed, if the niifrenerous treatment which he had 
enenoed ever since his return from Naples had not 
roked feelings of indigrnation in his hosom. Nor would 
le surprising, under these circumstances, if he had boon 

to regard the archduke Charles's pretensions to the 
snoy, as he came of age, with a favourable eye. There 
lo evidence, however, of this, or of any act, unfriendly 
Ferdinand's interests. His whole public life, on the con- 
y, exhibited the truest loyalty ; and the only stains that 
ten his fame were incurred by too unhesitating devotion 
lie wishes of his master. He is not the first nor the last 
esman who has roai)ed the royal recompense of ingratitude, 
serving his king with greater zeal than ho had served his 
cer. 

erdinand's health, in the mean time, had declined so sen- 
jr, that it was evident he could not long survive the object 
is jealousy. (1^ His disease had now settled into a dropsy, 
impanied with a distressing affection of the heart. He 
LcL difficulty in breathing, complained that lie was stifled in 
OTOwded cities, and passed most of his time, even after the 
ther became cold, in the lields and forests, occupied, as far 
is strength permitted, with the fatiguing pleasures of the 
e. As the winter advanced, he bent his steps towards the 
h. He passed some time, in December, at a country seat 
he duke of Alva, near Placentia, where he hunted the 
He then resumed his ioumey to Andalusia, but fell 

. on the way, at the little village of Madrigalejo, near 

illo, that it was found impossible to advance further. 

lary, 1516).(-2) 

he miraculous bell of Velilla, a littie village in Arag:on, nine leafnics 

racrossa, about this tiine gave one of those prophetic tintinnabulations 

Iways Ixxled sMimc great oUamity to the country. The side on which 

wm fell denoted the quarter where the disaster was to h^peu. Its 

lajs Dr. Domier, caused dismay and contrition, with dismal ** fear 

"e," in the hearts of all who heanl it. No arm was strong enough to 

\ these occasions, as those found to their oost who proftinety attemptetl 

l-omencd voice was hoard for tlie twentieth and last time in March, 

• no event of importance followed, it ^irobably tolle<l for its own 

See the edifying history, in Dr. Diegrt^ Dormoi-, of the miraculous 

id perfonnances of this celebrated Ik'11, as duly autlieuticated by a 

tnesscs. — Disciursos Varios, pp. 198 — 244. 

1^, Anales, MS. afios 1513— I5l6.— Gomez, I>e Rebus Gestis, 
'eter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 542, 558, 56l, 564.— Zurita, Anales, 
. 10, cap. 9<J. Carbajal states, that the king luui been warned by 
isayer, to beware of Ma<lrigal, and that he had ever since avoided 
U) the town of timt name in Old Castile. The name of the place he 
I was not precisely that indicated, but corresponded near enough 
tion. The event proved, that the witches of Spain, hke those of 

" Could keep the word of promise to the ear, 
Ajul break it to the hope." 
ivc.9 little cojiflmiation fW>m the chanuctar ot Vcx45mNnAL. '^Ar ""«*»» 
JUS, at Icobt while Iiis faculties were to vVboxuc. 

•> .: 
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The kin^ seemed desirous of closing' his eyes to the danger of 
his situation as long as possible. He would not oonfess, nor 
even admit his coniessor into his chamber. (1) He showed 
similar jealousy of his grandson's envoy, Adnan of Utrecht 
This person, the preceptor of Charles, and afterwards raised, 
through his means, to the papacy, had come into Castile some 
weeks before, with the ostensible view of making some perma- 
nent arrangement with Ferdinand in regard to the regency. 
The real motive, as the powers which he brought with him 
subsecjuently proved, was, that he might be on tlie spot when 
the king died, and assume the reins of government. Ferdi- 
nand received the minister with cold civility; and an agreement 
was entered into, by whicli the regency was guaranteed to the 
monarch not only during Joanna's life, but his own. Conoes- 
isions to a dyin^ man cost nothing. Adrian, who was at 
Guadalupe at this time, no sooner heard of Ferdinand's 
illness, than he hastened to Madrigalejo. The king, how- 
ever, suspected the motives of his visit. ** He has come 
to see me die," said he ; and, refusing to admit him into 
liis nresence, ordered the mortified envoy back again to 
Guadalupe. (2) 

At len^h the medical attendants ventured to inform the 
kiug of his real situation, conjuring him, if he had any affiiirs 
of moment to settle, to do it without delay. He listened to 
them with composure, and from that moment seemed to recover 
jiU his customary fortitude and equanimity. After receiving 
tlie sacrament, and attending to his spiritual concerns, hecallea 
liis attendants around his bed, to advise with Uiem respecting 
the disposition of the government. Among those present, at 
this time, were his faithful followers, the duke of Alva, and the 
marquis of Denia, his major-domo, with several bisliops and 
members of his council. (3) 

The king, it seems, had made several wills. By one, executed 
at Burgos, in ldl2, he had committed the government of Castile 
and Aragon to the infante Ferdinand, during his brother 
Charles's absence. This young prince had been eduoated in 

(1) "A la verdad,** says.Carbi^al, "le tent<5 macho el enemigo en aqnri 
paso con iucredulidad que le ponia de no morir tan presto, pars qoe nf con- 
icsosc 111 rccibiese los Sacrameiitos." Acconling to the same writer, FGrffinaiid 
^vas buoyed up by the prediction of an old sibyl, ** la beata del Baroo," that 
" he should not die till he had conquered Jerosalem.'* — (AniJes, MS. cap. t.) 
Wc are again reminded of Shakspcare : — 

" It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
1 should not die but in Jerusalem." — King Henry IV. 

(2) Carbajal, ^nales, MS. ano I5l6, cap. I. — Gomez, De Rebiu Ge8tis,abi 
supra. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 565. — Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. 
Carlos V. torn. i. p. 35. 

(3) Carbajal, Auales, MS. &\\n I5l6, cap. 2. Dr. Carbajal, who was a member 
of the royal council, was pteseut vAtYvYvvrev ^AX^cnavLXbA whole of his last illiietf: 
aijfJ liis circumstaiiVial iuiOl s\Vvr\teOL TMftxxdXaNt ol \\. \sscbb& TOL^ass^a to fl« 
ig-e.icral character of lus idncrdry. 
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'SpajA under tbe eye of his grciiidfiither, who entertaiDcd n 
stTong afiection for nim. The counseliora remaDstrated in the 
plainest terniB against this disposition of the repjncy. Ferdi- 
nand, they said, was too youni to take the helm into his own 
hands. His appoiabneot would be sure ta create new factions 
in Castile ; it would raise him up to be, ia a manner, a rival of 
his brother, and kindle ambitiuus desires in bis bosom which 
could not fail to end in his disappointment, and perhaps 
destruction, (i) 

The king, who woald never have made such a devise in his 
better days, was more easily turned from his purpose now than. 
he WDuld once have l)oan. " To whom then," he asked, " shall 
I leave the rewnoy?" " To Ximenee, Brohbiahop of Toledo," 
they replied. Ferdinand turned away hia fc.ce, apparently in 
displeasure ; but after a few moments' silence rejomcd. " It is 
well ; be is certainly a good man, with honest intentions. He 
has no importunate friends or family t« provide for. He owes 
everything to Queen Isabella and myself ; and, as be has always 
been true to the interests of our family, I believe he will always 
remain so. "(2) 

He, however, oould not so readily abandon the idea of some 
spltoidid establishment for hie favourite grandson; and he pro- 
posed to settle on him the grand- masterships of the military 
orders. But ta this his attendants aifaia objeatfid, on the same 
grounds as before ; adding, that tliis powerful patronage was 
too great for any subject, and imploring him not to defeat the 
object which the late queen had bo mui:h at heart, of incorpo- 
rating it with the crown. " Ferdinand wilt be left very poor 
then, eiciaimed the king, with tears in his eyes. " He will 
have the good-will of his brother," replied one of his honest 
cuunsdlors, " the best legacy your highness can leave him."(3) 

The testament, as finally arranged, settled the succession 
of Aragon and Naples on lus daughter Joanna and her heirs. 
The administration of Castile during Charles's absence was 
intrusted t« Ximenes ; and that of Aragon to the king's nattuiil 
son, the archbtahop of Saragosso, whose good sense and popular 
manners mode him acceptable to the people. He granted 
several plaues in the kingdom of Naples to the infante Ferdi- 
nand, with an annual stipend of fifty thousand duoats, charge- 
able on the public revenues. To his queen Germaine he left 
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hand to the raarquis of BtandBoiBUE -, Mi&^«i6.T«>'6' 
ce at Calabris, who )iad t»en <l«i^iwi '"i ■.»«* <* 
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tioii8*for pious and charitable pmrposes, but nothing worthy of 
particular ]iote.(l) NotwithBtandin^ the siinplieity of the 
yariouB proyisions of the testament, it was so long, from the 
formalities and periphrases with which it was encumbered, 
that there was scarce time to transcribe it in season fortiie 
royal signature. On the evening of the 22nd of Januarv, 1616, 
he executed the instrument ; and a few hours later, between 
one and two of the morning of the 23rd, Ferdinand breathed his 
last. (2) The scene of this event was a small house belonging to 
the friars of Guadalupe. ' ' In so wretched a tenement," exclaims 
Martjrr, in his usual moralizing vein, " did this lord of so 
many lands close his eyes upon the world." (3) 

Ferdinand was nearly sixty-four years old, of which forjy- 
one had elapsed since he first, swayed the sceptre of Castile, 
and thirty-seven since he held that of Arsigon. A long reini ; 
long enough, indeed, to see most of tiEose whom ne nad 
honoured and trusted of his subjects gathered to the dust^ and 
a succession of contemporary monarons come and disappear 
like shadows. (4) He died deeply lamented by his native sub- 

i'ects, who entertained a partiality natural towards tiieir own 
lereditary sovereign. The event was regarded with veiy 
. different ieclings by the Castilian nobles, who calculated their 
gains on the transfer of the reins from such old and steady 
hands into those of a young and inexperienced master. The 
commons, however, who had felt the good effect of this curb 
on the nobility in their own personal security, held his memory 
in reverence as that of a national benefactor. (5) 

Frederic— (Oviedo, Quincuagcnas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 4, dial. 44.) It was the 
second sterile match, says Guicciardiiii, which Charles V., for obviou!) 
I)olitic reasons, provided for the rightful heir of Naples. — Istoria, torn. viii. 
lib. 15, p. 10. 

( 1 ) Ferdinand's testament is to be found in Carbajal, Analcs, MS.— Dormer, 
Discursos Varios, p. 393 et scq. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, ed. Valencia, torn, 
ix. Apcnd. No. 2. 

(2) Ovicdo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 3, dial. 9. — The queen wa.s at 
Alcala de Henores when she received tidings of her hu8band*s iUncss. She 
posted with all possible despatch to Madrigsdcjo ; but, althonf?h she reached it 
on the 20th, she was not admitted, says (romcz, notwithstaiicttng her tears, to 
a private interview with the king till the testament was executed, a few hours 
only before his death. — De Rebus Gestis, fol. 1-17. 

/3) Carbajal, Anoles, MS. afio 1516.— L. Marineo, CosasMemorables, fol. 188. 
—Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 148. "Tot regnorum dominus, totquc 
Dalmarum cumulis omatus, Christianse rcligionis amplificator, et prostrator 
hostinm. Rex in rustican& obiit cas&, et pauper contra hominum opinionem 
obiit." — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 566. — Brantdme (Vies des Hommw 
Illustrcs, p. 72), who speaks of Madrigalejo as a " meschant village,'* which 
he had seen. 

(4) Since Ferduiand ascended the throne, he had seen no less than four 

kings of England, as many of France, and aJso of Naples, three of Portugal, 

two German emperors, and half a dozen popes. As to his own subiject^, 

scarcely one of all those familiar to the reader in the course of our history 

now survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his time, the octogCDarian 

Xiraencs. 

(6) Zurita, Anales, torn. v\. \\V>. \Q, ca-v- \^^.— 'ft^axL^*,^TscDR8l!cA»rii, p. STS. 

^4Uiuza, Historias, torn. i. \Vb. "l, t^-^. ^^- 
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oand's remains were interred, agreeably to His oMers, 

iada. A few of his m(^t faithral adnerents aooom- 

tiiem ; the greater part being deterred by a prudent 

of giving umbrage to Charles. ^1} The funeral train, 

% was swelled bv contributions from the various towns 

which it passed. At Cordova, especiaUv, it is worthy 

that the marquis of Friego, who had slender obliga- 

Ferdinand. came out witn all his household to pay 

^ melancholy honours to his remains. They were 

. with similar respect in Granada, where the people, 

hey gazed on the sad spectacle, says Zurita, were 

y affected, as they called to mind the pomp and splen- 

his triumphal entry on the first occupation of the 

capital. (2) 

is dying injunctions, all unnecessary ostentation was 
ted at his nmeral. His bodv was laid by the side of 
's in the monastery of the Alhambra ; and the year fol- 
3) when the royal chapel of the metropolitan church 
pleted, they were both transported thither. A magnificent 
nm of t^hite marble was erected over them by their 
a Charles the Fifth. It was executed in a style worthy 
ige. The sides were adorned with figures of angels 
its, richly sculptured in bas-relief. On the top reposed 
ies of the illustrious |)air, whose titles and merits were 
lorated in the following brief and not very felicitous 
ion : — 

■TIC/B 9KCT/B PR08TBATOBB8, BT HJBBBTICA FXRTICACIA BZ- 
OBX8, FXBNANOVS ARAOONUH, BT HbLISABBTA CASTXLLA, VI B 
COB UNANIMBS, CATHOLICI APPBLLATI, MABHOBBO CLAUDPNTVR 
'UMULO."(4} 

Ferdinand's personal appearance has been elsewhere 
'* He was of the middle size," says a contemporary who 

ta, Anales, ubi supra. The honest Martyr was one of the few who 

lart tribute of respect to their ancient master. ''Ego at mortoo 

raesteui," says he in a letter to Prince Charles's phyBidan, " corpus 

ime, Granatam, sepulchro sedem destinataxn, comitabor." — Opus 

t. 660. 

les, torn. vi. lib. 10, cap. 100.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 572. — 

qres de Aragon, torn. li. r^ 30, cap. 24. — Carbqjal, Anales, MS. aAo 

5. 

I. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Uust. 21. According to Pedraza, 

; did not take place till 1525. — Antiguedad de Granada, Ub. 3, 

aza, Antiguedad de Granada, lib. 3, cap. 7. "Assai bello per 
MTfs Navagiero, who, as an Italian, had a right to be finstidious. — 
Ibl. 23.) Tlie artist, howeyer, was not a SpaiSard; at least comnum 
ssigns the work to Philip of Burgundy, an eminent sculptor of the 
to has'l^ many specimens of his excellence in Toledo and other 
pain. — (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. p. 577.) Laborde's mag- 
xxA contains an engraving of the monuments of the Catholic 
I and VUmp and Joanna : " qui^rappelent 1& x^aoBiamvce ^s» «:l^&«BL 
mlf i Jb fois d*nne belle execution etd*xme cQnDiQe's^tfiaT«S(S)g&?'^ — 
qyage Pittoresqne, tom. ii. p. 26. 
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)aMr#Iii]li well. " Hii oomplezieii mm hrnkthia eyal^Mill 
and animated ; hit iiote sad inoatk laaU aadrndy^^ 
hia teeth white; hia foiehead kl^aad aereae ;b wKk itonag 
hair of a brigjit chestnut edonr. Hia maaaeni wwe eowtoow, 
and hia eoimtwianee seldom donded hr anyliiifltf like s|deea or 
malaneholy. He was grave in speeoih m, aoBflo, and hada 
marveUonsdigmtj'of preeenoe. Hia whole demaaaoor, in ftwi 
wastmly thM of a great king." Fov this ibtfeecing pmCfaifc 
Ferdinand mnst have sat at an earlier and happiar panod of his 
lift.{l) . 

His edneatioii. owinff to tha tnmUed tteto joi thatfaie% M 
been negleoted in his oqtyhoody though he waa eMJyjnaUltihid 
in all the generoos paabinea and eoEeraiaea of ehivnliT.(^« Ha 
was esteemed one ca the most perfBot hersemen. of n^ eont 
He led an aetiTe Hfe^ and the only kind of readingiie srosarod 
to relish was historv. It was natoral tiiat so Inuqr an anor on 
the great pdlitioal uieatre shoold hAYBftoid peobUat intami 
and Instrootioii in this stod7.(8} 

He was natnraUy of an eqvaUe temper, and fnaUnad ts 
moderation in all thuiga. The only aiBwseineint fcr lAiahhs 
oared muoh was hunting, espeoially nloonry, and tfait hevarsr 
carried to ezeess tin his last TBarB.(4) HewaaindefrtigriJieiB 
amdioation to biudness. He liad no reliah to the plsaauesof 
the table* and, like Isabella, was temperate even to abstemioiis- 
ness in his diet. (6) He was frugal in his domestio and personal 
expenditure ; partly, no doubt, from a willingruesa to remike the 
opposite spirit of wastefiilness and ostentation in his noUes. 
He lost no good opportunity of doing this. On one oooasion, it 
is said, he turned to a gallant of the oourt, noted for his eztra- 
yagance in dress, and, laying his hand on his own douUet, 
exclaimed, " Excellent stuff this ; it has lasted me three pair of 
sleeves ! "(6) This spirit of economy was carried so £ur as to 
bring on him the reproach of parsimony. (7) And parsimony, 

(1) L. Marineo, Coms Memorables, ftd. 183. Pidgar's partnit of tlM kfaif, 
taken also in the mondng erf his life, the doee of wUdi tbe witter dldaot Mvt 
to see, is equally bright and pleasing. '* Hataia,** lajs be, ** nnagraalsiliigiilar, 
que qualquier con 6\ fablese, luego le amaba € le deseaba eervh, poiqiie tanis 
la commimicadon amigahle."— R^es CaUHioos, p. sO. 

(9) *< He tilted lightly,*' says Pulgar, "and with a dezteitynot lurpaned fef 
any man in the kingdom." — Reyes CatfflicoB, p. 80. 

(3) L. Mazineo, CkMas Memorables, fol. lU.— Abarea, Reiyea de AngQii* 
tom. U. rey 30, cap. 34.— Sandoval, Hist, del Emp. CarloaV. torn. L p. a/. 

(4) Pnlgar, indeed, notices his fondness for diess, tem^ and other gMMSof 
skill in early life.— Reyes Catdlicos, part 9, 09. 8. 

(5) L. Marineo» Cosas Memorables, fol. 183.— Pulgar, Reyea Oatdlicoa, paits^ 

cap. S. "Stop and dine with us,*' he was known to si^ to his uncle^ thegnwl 

admiral Henriquez, " we an Vo \um« ^ tsmV to dhmer to-daT.''--<8eflDpeR, 

Hist, del Luxe, tom. tt. p. %. T^^3^^^ TV^toti^. wAAf^^wwiA^^ajroaflbrdsd 

amaU scope for the talents c« «lN^«i wi^^. 

wea. the prtncea of Yds ^*»^ • _-. A^j^rfsSSscta.^^ 
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thoii|rli not 80 pernicioas, on the wliolc, as tho opposite yi^c of 
prodig^ty, has always found far less favuur with t he multitude, 
tern the aopearance of disinterestedness which the latter carries 
with it. Prodigality in a king, however, who draws not on his 
own resources, but on the public, forfeits even this equivocal 
claim to applause. But, in truth, Ferdinand was rather frugal 
than xMursunonious. His income was moderate ; his enterprises 
namerons and vast. It was impossible that he could meet them 
without husbanding his resources with the most careful eco- 
nomy. (1) No one has accused him of attempting to enrich his 
exchequer by the venal sale of office, like Louis the Twelfth, or 
by griping extortion, like another royal contemporary, Henry 
the Seventh. He amassed no treasure, (2) and indeed died so 
poor, that he left scarcely enough in his coffers to defray the 
charge of his fimeral. (3) 

Ferdinand was devout ; at least he was scrupulous in regard 
to the exterior of religion. He was nuuctual m attendance on 
mass ; careful to observe all the ordinances and ceremonies of 
his chnroh ; and left many tokens of his piety, after the fashion 
of the time, in sumptuous ediiices and endowments for religious 
purpoees. Although not a superstitious man for the age, ne is 
certainly obnoxious to the reproach of bigotry; for he co- 
operated with Isabella in all her exceptionable measures in 

umre dt ^agna taeeagno e avaro; per gli altri re, io no li conosco.*' — Cicero, 
wftli tais iiBual practic^ good sense, does not disdain to eniuncrate frugality in 
Ids catalogfae of royal virtues : " Omnes sunt in illo regise Tirtutcs ; sed prascipud 
ringularia et admirandafrugalittia ; etti hoc verba seio laudari reges non solere.** 
— Ontio pro Rege Deiotaro. 

(1) The revenues of his own kingdom of Aragon were very limited. His 
■ptfauApal foreign expeditions were undertaken solely on accoimt of that crown ; 
and this, notwithstanding the aid from Castile, may explain, and in some degree 
eawose. his very scanty remittances to his troops. 

(S) Qn one occasion, having obtained a liberal supply from the states of 
Aracoii (a nare occurrence), his counsellors advised him to lock it up against 
a day of need. ** Mas el Rey," says Zurita, " que siempre supo gastar su (Uncro 
provecliosamente, p nunca fue eseasso en denpendeUo en las cosas del estado, 
tavo mas ^pareio jtara emplearlo, que para encerrarlo.*' — (Anales, tom. vi. fol. 
9W.) Tbe historian, it must be allowed, lays quite as much emphasis on his 
libcnaitgr as it vidll bear. 

(8) Aharca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rcy 30, cap. 24.— Zurita, Anales, 
torn. vl. lib. 10, cap. 100. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 566. ** Vix ml 
ftmnto pompam et panels familiaribus prsebendas vestes pullatas, pecunia; apud 
eum, neqne alibi cong^estse, repertae sunt ; quod nemo unquam de vivente judi- 
cavit." — (Peter Martyr, ubi supra.) Guicdardini alludes to the same fact a^i 
evidence d the ipjustice of the imputations on Ferdinand: "Ma accade,'* 
adds tbe historian, trufy enough, " quasi sempre per il giudizio corrotto degli 
nnmfaii, chc ncl Re 6 piii lodata la prodigality, bench^ a queUa sia aimessa la 
rspacitA, che la parsimoiua congiunta con I'astinenza dalla roba di altri.** — 
(Istoria, tcnu. vi. lib. 12, p. 273.) Tbe state of Ferdinand's coffers formed, 
indeed, a strong contrast to that of his brother monarch's, Henry VII., 
" whose treasure of store, " to borrow the words of Bacotv, ** \&tt. t>.^ \»& C«»Ssicv.^ 
under bis own key and keeping, amounted unto t\ve ^vxeci oi ^\^gv>XAsw 
hundred thousand pounds sterling; a- huge mas^s ot tnoucj, esctv icst >iJwesft, 
aaa0B."-^HIst. of Henry Vll. Works, vol. v. p. 183.^ SVr BA^wwc^ CoV& vw^?^Si 
^hugemusa to "SttyBnd three hundred thoxisanOi ^\hiQaV^— V£>^>tox\.^- 
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I 

of national sorrow, as the last of the revered line, who was to j:e 
preside over the destinies of Aragon as a separate and ind^^ (:• 
dent kingdom. (1) 
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Ximcncs Governor of Castile — Charles proclaimed King— Smenes's Domestic 

Policy— He intimidates the Nobles— Public Discontenta— Cbarlet lands in "[^ 

Spain— His Ingpratitude to Ximenes— The Cardinal's Illness aod Death— His r 

extraordinary Character. . 

The personal history of Ferdinand the Catholio terminates, of '- 

course, with the preceding chapter. In order to bring the ' 

liistory of his reign, however, to a suitable close, it is necessary * 

to continue the narrative through the brief regency of Xunenes, ' 

to the period when the government was delivered into the • 

liands of Ferdinand's grandson and successor, Charles the ■ 
Fifth. 

Bv the testament of the deceased monarch, as we have seen, 

Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros was appointed sole regent of - 
Castile. lie met with opposition, however, from Adrian, the 

(lean of Louvain, who produced powers of similar purport from - 

Prince Charles. Neither party could boast a snfGicient warrant • 

(1 ' Sec the closing: chapter of the great Arag^onese annalist, who terminates 
his historic labours with the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. — (Zurita, Anales, 
toni. vi. lib. 10, cap. 100.) I will cite only one extract from the profuse pane* 
gyrics of the national writers, which attests the veneration in which Ferdinand's 
memory was held in Arag:on. It is from one whose pen is never prostituted to 
I>arasitical or party purposes, and whose judgment is usually as correct as the 
ex))ression of it is candid : *' Quo plangore ac lamentatione universa dvitas 
complcbatur. Neque soltim homines, scd ipsa tecta, et parietes nrbis vide- 
bantur accrbum illius, qui omnibus charissimus erat, interitum logere. Et | 
merit6. Erat enim, ut scitis, cxemplum prudentiee ac fortitudinii : sommK in 
re domesticil continentise : cximiae in public& dignitatis : homanitatis pne- 
tercA ac leporis admirabilis. . . . Neque eos soliun, sed omnes cert6 tanti 
amplcctebatur benevolently, ut interdum non nobis Rex, scd uniuscvOasque 
nostrum geuitorac parens videretur. Post ^as interitum omnis nostra juven- 
tus languet, deUciis plus dedita qu&m deceret: nee perinde, ac jdebQerat,in 
laudis ct gloria; cupiditate versatur. . . . Quid plora ? nuUa res fuit in lua 
bene re^iandi posita, t\vis& VL\\a& B«^ sclentiam effligeret. . . . Fnit enim 
t'Ai'mia corporis venustate pttedtoxs. ^^^^\sfs& 1aR«t^ ^^V^oxeat consihoruin k 
virtu turn suarum, Quam vostet\ft xeXisvvj&X., «S&.^«to.v «5jqS&kv% ^vsec^kic^^ 5M4jwa 

^criuaquam abhorrent."— ^^-^^^"^^^'^ 
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* cserciuns tiiia important trust ; the one olaiining it by tho 
(ippotntnient of an individual, who, acting; merely as regent 
himself, had certainly no right to name his successor; wnilo 
the other had only tlie sanction of a prince, who, at the time of 
iriving it, had no jurifldiution whatever in Castile. The mis- 
understanding whioh ensued waa tinally settled fay an agree- 
laent of the parties to share th<! authority in aommon, till 
further inatmotions should be received from CharleB,(l) 

It was not long before thoy nrrivfd (feb. Hth, lfll8). They 
confirmed the cardinal's authority in the fullest toantier, while 
they apokc of Adnaa ouly us an ambassador. They inttmatod, 
however, the most entire confidence in the latter ; and the two 
prelates continued, as before, to administer the govemment 
jointly. Ximenea eaorifieed nothing by this arrangement; for 
the tome and quiet temper of Adrian was too much overawed 
by the bold genius of his partner ta raise any opposition to his 

The first requisition of Fcinoe Charles waa one that taxed 
severely the power and popularity of the new regent. This 
was to have himself ]}roclaimed king ; a measure extremely 
distasteful to the Castilians, who regarded it not only as con- 
trary to established usage, during the lifetime of his mother, 
liut OS an indignity t« her. It was in vain that Ximenes ana 
the council remonstrated on the imnropriety and impolicy of 
the measure. (3) Charles, fortified by his Flemish advisers, 
sturdily persisted in his purpose. The cardinal, consequently, 
called a meeting of the prelates and principal nobles of Madrid, 
to which he had transferred the sent of government, and whose 
central position and other local advantages made it, from this 
time forward, with little variation, the regular capital of the 
kingdom. (4) The doctoi' Carbajal prepared a studied andplau- 
Eiblo argument in support of the meaaure.(5) As it failed, 
however, to produce conviction in his audience, Ximenes, chafed 
by the oppoaitioit, and probably distrusting its real motives, 
peremptoruy declared that those who refused to acknowledge 
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in the kingdom -will follow the example." Be was as oood m 
his word ; and the oonduot of the capital was imitateo, wi& 
little opposition, by all the other oitiies la Castile. Not so in 
Arag^on, whose peoi>le were too muoh attached to their instita- 
tions to consent to it. till Charles first made oath in peraoato 
respect tiie laws and liberties of the realm.(l) 

The Castilian aristocracy, it may be believed, did not maek 
relish the new yoke imposed on them by their priestly xegenft. 
On one occasion, it is said, they went in a body and demanded 
of Ximenes by what powers he held the govenunont so i^Mo- 
lutely. He referred tnem for answer to Ferdinand's testameiit 
and Charles's letter. As they objected to these, he led them to 
a window of the apartment and showed them a park of artiUenf 
below, exclaiming at the same time, " There are zny credeaitiili 
then!" The story is characteristic; but,tho][ighonenrepei^ 
must be admitted to stand on slender authority. (2) 

One of the regent's fbrst acts was the famous ordinanoe, en* 
couraging the burgesses, by liberal rewards, to enrol themselTei 
into companies, and submit to regular militarv training at 
stated seasons. The nobles saw the operation of this measure 
too well not to use all their efforts to counteract it. In tliis 
they succeeded for a time, as the cardinal, with his usual bold- 
ness, had ventured on it without waiting for Charles's sanction, 
and in opposition to most of the council. The resolute spirit of 
the minister, however, eventually triumphed over all resis- 
tance ; and a national corps was organised, competent, under 
proper guidance, to protect the liberties of the i)eople, but 
which, unfortunately, was ultimately destined to be turned 
against them. (3) 

Armed with this strong physical force, the cardinal now pro- 
jected the boldest schemes of reform, especially in the iinaiusee, 

(1) Gromez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 151 et scq. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 
1516, cap. 9— 11. — Lanuza, Uistorias, torn. i. lib. 3, cap. 2. — Dormer, Amies 
(le Aragon, lib. l, cap. 1, 13.— Peter Martyr, Opus Spist. epist. S7S, 590, 603.— 
Sandoval, Hist, del £mp. Carlos V. torn. i. p. 53. 

(2) Robles, Vida de Ximcnez, cap. 18.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 1S8.— 
Lanuza, Historias, torn. i. lib. 2, cap. 4. Alvaro Gomez finds no b^ter 
authority than vulvar rumour for this story. According to Robles, the csr- 
dinal, after this bravado, twirled his cordelier's belt about his fingers, saying. 
" he wanted nothing better than this to tame the pride of the Castilian nobles 
with ! " But Ximenes was neither a fool nor a madman, although his over-zea- 
lous biographers make him sometimes oneand sometimes the other. Voltaire, 
who never lets the opportunity slip of seizing a paradox in character or 
conduct, speaks of Xhnenes as one ** qui, tov()ours v6ta en cardeUer, met 
son faste k fouler sous ses sandales le faste Espagnol.*' — Essai sur lea Mcbuk, 
chap. 121. 

(3) Carbajal, Amies, MS. a\\o I5i6, cap. 13.— Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 4, 
cap. 6. — Sempere, Hist. Aca Cot^^, Ocka^^. ^'5».— Qksobkl, Do Rebus GesU>, 
fol, JSg.— Oviedo, Qmncua€<suaB,"»S. 
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Wliicli lad fallen into aome disorder ill the latter days of FerS- 
Tiand. Ue made a strict inquisitjoa iiito the funds at' the 
military orders, in whioh there had been muoh wosto and 
misappropriation ; he sujipresaed all BuperJluous offices in tho 
state ; retrenched cicossive salaries, ana cut short the pensions 
granted by Ferdinand and Isabella, whioh he contended ehonid 
determine with their lives. Unfortunately, the state was not 
materially benefited hy these economical arrangements, since 
tho greater part of what was thns saved was drawn off to supply 
the waste and cupidity of the l^lemish court, who dealt wiUl 
Spain with all the merciless lapaaity that oould be shown to h _ 
oonquerod province.(l) I 

The foTi'iBH admimstration of tho regent dif^played the santt J 
coura^ and vigour. Arsenals were established in the southern 
maritune towus, and a numerous fleet was equipped in the 
Uediterraneau against the Itarbary corsairs. A largo force 
was sent into Navari'e, which defeated an invading army of 
Frenoh (March 25, 1616) i and the cardinal followed up the 



The regent's eye penetrated to tho farthest limits of the 
nionarohy. Ho sent a commiaaioa to Hiapaniola, to inquire 
into, and ameliorate, tho oonditiun of the natives. At the 
aame time he earuestly opposed (though without sucoess, being 
overruled in this by the Flemish eounsellors] the introduction 
of negro slaves into the colonies, which, he predicted, from the 
character of the race, must iiltiinatelv result in a servile war. 
It is needless to remark how well the event has verihed the 
prediction. (3) 

It is with less satisfaction that we must contemplate his 

{olicy in regard to the Inquisition. As head of tliat tribunal, 
e eoforcea its authority and pretensions to the utmost. He 
extended a branoh of it to Gran, and also le the Canaries, and 
theNcw'World.(4) In 1612, the neir ChrUtians had ofl'ered 
Ferdinand a largo sum of money to carry on the Navarreee war, 
if he woidd cause the trials before the tribunal to bo conducted 
in the same manner as in other oonrts, where the accuser and 





(ll Gomel, I>c Krbns Gratia, fbl. 1?* et Ben.— Robles, VidB At XInwn«, 




cap. IS— CurlBuiil. AiiileB. MS. u'HI IS16, csp. IS. 




(1) Cirlia)»!, Aiales, MS. »fto ISIB, cap. 11.— Aleson, Annalcs da Nbvu™, 




bnD. T. 11. ns;.— Fclcr ManTr, Opus Bpist. ej^t. ft'a.— QululanilU, Archctjpo, 
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the evidence were confronted openly \^ritli the defendants. To 
this reasonable petition Ximenes objected, on the wretolied 
])lca, that, in that event, none would be found willing to under- . 
take the odious business of informer. Ho backed his remon- I 
strancc with such a liberal donative from his own funds as 
su])T)lied the king's immediate exiprency, and effectually closed 
his heart against the petitioners. The application was renewed 
in 1510 by the unfortunate Israelites, who offered a liberal 
supply in like manner to Charles, on similar terms ; but the 
proposal, to which his Flemish counsellors, who majr be excused 
at least from the reproach of bigotry, would have inclined the 
young monarch, was finally rejected through the interposition 
of Ximenes. (1) 

The high-handed measures of the minister (1617), while they 
disgusted the aristocracy, gave great umbrage to the dean of 
Louvain, who saw himself reduced to a mere cipher in the 
administration. In consequence of his representation, a second, 
and afterwards a third minister, was sent to Castile, with 
authority to divide the government with the carding. But all 
tliis was of little avail. On one occasion, the co-regents ven- 
tured to rebuke their haughty partner, and assert their own 
dignity by subscribing their names iirst to the despatches, and 
then sending them to him for his signature, liut Ximenes 
coolly ordered his secretary to tear the paper in pieces, and 
maku out a new one, which he signed, and sent out without th^ 
participation of liis brethren. And this course he continued 
during the remainder of his administration. (2) 

The cardinal not only assumed the sole responsibility of the 
most im])()rtant public acts, but, in the execution of them, 
seldom condesoendcd to calcidato the obstacles or the odds 
arrayed against him. Ho was thus brought into collision, at 
tluj same time, with three of the most powerful grandees of 
(V.istilo ; the dukos of Alva and Infantado, and the coimt of 
Urena. Don Pedro Giron, tlfe son of the latter, with several 
other young noblc^men, had maltreated and resisted the riij'al 
oilieers while in the discharge of their duty. They then took 
refuge in tlio little town of V'illafrata, which they fortified and 
])repared for a defence. The cardinal without hesitation raiis- 
tiTed several thousand of the national militia, and, investing 

(1) Paramo, I)e Ori>>:ino liuiuisitionis, lil). 2, tit. 2, cap. 5. — Llorcntc, IIW. 
(li* rin(i<iisition, torn. I. chap. 11, art. 1. — Gomez, De Kobiis Gcstis, fol. 
IHI, 1H'». 

(2) Carl)njal, Analcs, MS. ano J517, cap. 2. — Gomez, Dc RebUR Goith> 
fol. Isp, lyo. — Robles, Vida dc Ximciicz, cap. 18. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epi-^t. 
cpist. fiSl.— Ovicrlo, QuhicuaKenas, MS.— " Ni properavcritis," says Martyr, 
in a let I vr to Marliano, Prince Cluirles's physician, "rueiit omnia. N'esnt 
Hispania parerenou re{?ibas, aut mm Icjritimc rcfynatiiris. Nauwam indMcit 
viuffNfvihnis viris hnjus fratris^ licet potcntis ct reipubllcre anmtoris, ifuhtT- 
t'.atio. Kst quippc p^awUa a\\\\wo, vt \\»w?., «j\ ■«tv\.\ac\uuluin literatomim'! vinw 

/'ovoiKhmi natns magis (\vitvt\\ vv\ \\YiVvit«A^vi\\v£i,\i^S^<vi ^'cJJ^i^:^^ 

•rauilct."— Opus Epiat. c\Aiit. l)7^» 
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.je ploee, set it on lire, and deliberately razed it to the graund. 
The refrsct'iry nobles, utruok with consternation, aubmittod. 
Their friends interceded lor them in. the most humble manner j 
nnd the cnrdinnl, whoso loftj- spirit disdained to tcample on K 
fallen foe, showed hia usual clemency by soliciting tlieir pardoB 
from the tinp.(0 

But neither the talents nor authority of Ximenea, it waa evi- 
dent, could much longer maintain subordinatinn among the 
people, exasperated by the shameless eitortions of the FlemingBi 
and the little interost shown for them by their new BOyereigfl. 
The moat considerable offices in church and state were put m 
to sale ; and the kingdom waa drained of ite funds by the luw 
remittonoBB ciintinually made, on one pretest or another, » 
Flanders. All this brought odium, undeserved indeed, on. 1^ 
oardinars government ;[2j for there ia abundant evidenoe that . 
haVk he and the eonncil remonatrated iu the boldest mannw 
to these enormities ; while they endeavoured to inspire nobtt* 
tentimenta in Charles's bosom by recalling the wise ait$ 
patriotic ndminiatration of his grandparents. (3) The peofile, Sa 
the mean while, outraged hy these excesses, and despairing «' 
redress from a higher quarter, loudly elamoured for a ooitvoQfr . 
tion of enrtes, that they might take the matter into theit om 
haiids. The cardinal evaded this as long as possible. He win ' 
never a friend to popular aaaemblies, much less in the preaai;^ 
inflamed state of pnhlic feeling, and in the absence of the sove- 
reign. He was mnre anxious for hia return than any ofluiB 
individual, probably, in the kingdom. Braved by the oristQ- 
craey nt home, thwarted in every favourite measure by tOB , 
Flemings abroad, with an injured indignant people to oontrUt 
and oppressed, moreover, by infirmities and yeara, even a^ 
8t*m inflexible spirit cuuld scarcely sustain him under a bn^ 
den too grievous, m these oireumstanoes, for any sutuect.(l) . 

ill OompE. He RBl>nsOesUa,fal.1gR— MI.— Peter Msj^.Opai'Mst.epUk 
r B »a— Cubij^ AmOra MS wo > csf ■\ fi — O itedo QuiucUk- 

Ctcr to Mariluio Mat^ B^craJfi of ^c large adhir ob bttO 
ffu n ^ ore Ad oa mlran nib p«jv ic cItuepL pnrtntu — Opua Bpla^ 



Kt u 'ati tj Mutyr honcie wa. u vtcn ngiu t eneumliut 

nf thr csnlln&l anil o e iniiy inuigliie much more oreditab c riwioat tlian UiM 
JU"^ Tor hlA dlAguat v Ih him now 

1 Sn iiletlfTlnCuhiijiU contul Ing thli honeit tr butr tn the lUlutiiaiU 
1 IU <n;ilei MS a o £ Olp 4 Chailes mlgh have tuna I mi uiU- 
ilot< to Iho iKJtoon of his Fl«ml>h lycgpbuita ta l\iB t(lAlUt<A tomiiAi. t« Vi* 
CiKitabui mlnlstpra, 

(1) PrteriWart.1T, Opus Bjilat. cpiat. ftlS.— Gomel, "Oe %!*>«» '^™'^»™'' jltil 
—BoMa, l1i/» de idneiiM, fap. 19. Martyr, lui. \ettet NrtWaeii V"^ ™*^ 
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At kngthfhe young momgeh, haTJng madft aUptiUanoaf 
ariuigemenitt prepared, fhoogh itiU in om 
of hbeoqrtieniiytoembtAilogSieBpMriahd ftm nwfr 

totluB, on the latk of Angmt, 151«, the Freiuk uiiL^NHU 
plraipotmtiarifisflignedatraalyof peaoeatiNef^^ Thev» 
dpal artiole ftipalated the mimage of Ohaiiei toike danpdiK 
ox Franob theFust, who was to cedcL u her dowry, tiiaIi«Mk 



oleimt on Naito. The marriagei indeed, nerror took fkn. 

But the treaty itaelf maTheoonaideredaaniiaUyacUiiitniff^ 
hoetile relations, whidh Bad fobiisted doling so saay yem^f 
Ferdinand's reign, with the riyal nummliT of I^raae, nd si 
dosing the long series of wm iddoa had grown out if ^ 
leagoe of Camhray.Cl) 

Or the 17th dt S^temlMr, 1517, Chaiks loaded «t Vilk* 
^kiosa, in the Astorias. Xiinflnes at tids time ky flQ.-at.1ks 

near Aranda on tks DsmOi 




me royu landing operatad like a eondialMi 
instantiy dispafihed lettem to Aeyomig 



ms spini , . . 

TOonaroh, Med with wholesome oonnsel as to tha osaii&etlM 
should porsoe in order to ooinfliliatft the aflbotboa of ihs peoak 
HereoeiTed at the same timo messages Aram the hisg: aaosM 

in the most graoions terms, and expressing tiia HvaiM fnte^ 
in his restoration to health. 

The Flemings in Charles's soite, however, looked with grest 
apprehension to his meeting with the cardinaL They had 
been content that the latter should rule the state when his arm 
was needed to curb the Castilian aristooraoy ; but they dreaded 
the ascendancy of his powerful mind over their young soye- 
reign, when brought into personal contact with mm. Thsy 
retarded this event by keepmg Charles in the north as long as | 
possible. In the mean time they endeavoured to alienatenis \ 
regards from the minister by exaggerated reports of his arbi- 
trary conduct and temper, rendei^id more morose by the pee- 
vishness of age. Charles showed a facility to be directed by 
those aroimd nim in early years, which gave little auguiy u 
the greatness to which he afterwards rose.(2) 

By the persuasions of his evil counsellors, he addressed that 
memorable letter to Ximenes, which is unmatdhed, even in 
court annals, for cool and base ingratitude. He thanked the 
regent for all his past sendees ; named a plaoe for a perBonsl 

the king's landing, notices the cardinal's low state of healili and tftHtik 
** Cardinalis gubemator Matritl fetaribns Kgrotaverat} conTalnent; name 
recidiyavit. * * * * Breves fore dies iUias Medici anfemnaiit. Eat otUmamtio 
iDniOTi ipse regis adventnm affiecta avidissimo desiderare Tidetor. SeultslM 
rege non rite posse coTdeLl[l\s\ysx»srQ3&.mQdietaii ac regi."— I^pist. 50S. 
(1) flassan, Biplomatie YtssLna^a^ Xntou V. ^« ^v^c-^Jras&sjBDfe^ Gwpa Di|ilo- 



matique, torn. Iv. part lt^2' - * *«>« «-». tv xsm«>»* w«a.^ *.. v.««i^ 
lez, De Rebus GeaXiB, lo\. ^\** ««»**• '^ 



Gomez. 
torn, i. p. 83. 



dom ; after which he would he allowed to retire to his diocese, 
&nd seek from Heaven that reward, which Heaven alone coold 
adequately bestow ! (1) 

8noh was the tenor of this cold-hlooded epistle, which in. the 
language of more than one writer, killed the cardinal. This, 
howerer, is stating the matter too atrong:ly. The spirit of 
Ximeiies was of too stem a stuff to he no easU^ estingaished 
by the breath of royal displeasure. (2) He waa, indeed, deeply 
moved by the descrtion,oi the BovereigTi whom he hadservea 
to faithfully ; and the excitement which it oceafiioned brought 
on. a return of his fever, according to Carbajal, in fiill force. 
But anxiety and disease had already done their work upon his 
oni>e hardy oonstitation ; and this ungrateful act could only 
serve to wean him more effeotnally from a world that he was 
soon to part with. (3) 

lu order to he near the king, he had previously transferred 
hia residence to Boa. He now turned his thoughts to his 
approaching end. Death may be supcosed to have but littlo 
t«iTors tor uie statesman who in his last momenta could aver 
"that he had never intentionBlly wronged anymna; but had 
rendered to every one his due, without being swayed, as far as 
' 'as oonsoiona, by fear or Section." Yet Cardinal Eiohelieu, 
is death-bed, declared the same '.{i) 
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nerve <irerUt, imleas supported by very dear evUlence. MtLttfr and Cntbajala 
DCb wltb tbe conn at the tJcnc. intimate nu siupidoQ of rbiilpUy. 
C4) CorbalBl. AnslsB, MS. Hua Ifii;, c&ji. g. — Gomez, Dc Rebos GcbHi, 
1. aia, 914. — QulatAoOla, ArcbuiypOt lib. 4, ca.^. B, — Q^^XcA*:!, v^v\t\?^a&. 

bien da la roligi™ rt celoV deVfeWA?" \Ji\K'.v^ 
orjJut recevoir I'exttftmoovuAitm.."— la.t.'**'*'^ 
:bsUea IPurls, 18l6),toni.a. V-»"- 



As & tssl attempt, ha began a letter to the Idng'. His fingm 
refosed, however, to perform their office, and after tracingaiaw 
lines he gave it up. The purport of these seems fjj have hem. 
■to recommeiLd his university at AJcala to the royal proteetion. 
Be now became wholly occupied with his devotions, and mani- 
fevtfid such contritian for his errors, and such humble oonti- 
denoe in the divine mercy, as deeply affected all preKent, In 
this tranquil frame of mind, and in the perfect possession of hie 
vowers, hu breathed his last, November Sth, ISIT, in the ciehty- 
Srst year of bis age, and the tweoty-seoond sinoe his Ueva- 
tion to the primaov. The la*t words that he uttered were those 
of the Psalmist, which ha ased frequently to repeat in heallli, 
" In te, Domine. speravi,"^" In thee, Lord, have I txuatei." 

His body, arrayed in his poQtifi.cal robea, was seated in a iihaii 
of state, and mtiltitudes of all denees thronged int« the apait- 
ment to kiss the hands and feet. It was aftcrwariU transported 
to Alcala, and laid in the chapel of the nobis college of Sfta 
Udefonso, erected by himself. His obsequies were celebralcd 
with ^eat pomp, ouatrary to his own orders, b^ all the religious 
and bterary fratemitiBB of the eity ; and his virtues commemo- 
rated iu a funeral discourse by a doctor of the university, wbe, 
considering the death of the good a fitting occasion to lash &e 
vices of the living, mode tim must caustic allusion to tha 
rieniish favourites of Charles, and their pestilent influenee on 
the country. (1) 

Buch wai the end of this remarltable man ; the i&ost remark- 
able, in many raepeots, of las time. HiaoharMitei ww of that 
stem and lofty oast whioh seems to rise above Hn oriinuy 
wants and weakneaias of hnmuiity. Ei*geoiaa,of thaMrcnit 
order, like Dante'e or Hiobsel Angelo's in the raaooM at tuaj, 
impresses ns with ideas of power, that excite aiuiiratian Rkm 
t« terror. His enterprises, aa we hare seeiL were tof the boldest 
character ; bis ezeontion of them eqoally bold. He diadained 
to woo fortune by aiiv of tiioee MHt and idiant aits iMA 
are often the most eraotnal. He pursoed hii oidk Iff tiw 
most direct means. In this way Ae freqoeally 
diffienltieB ; but difficulties Beamed ta hays a oluM 
by the opportouities they sffitided of displajinff tJu 
hissouL 

(0 Koblet, Tlds da Ttm»iit c^, is.— Oodk, De Batnu flinlli nil ill 
317.— Qnlntuiffl^ ArcbHypo, Ub. *,ra^. li— IS. who qnntai Uhmo, vi ar*- 
wltnn*.— Caitujal, Aniln, ifB. anD 1117, op. O, wUd dttai tbe aidbsIH 
dmth DecmlMr Ml, in wUch be fi Ibllcnraa li; Lanimu TBe tOOatibif 
tpstajih, Hi Tiogrrat mslt, w» budUied on Ids leiiBldira, no^oHltiraw 
Iracned Jobn Terfm tn bh Toimga' if :— 
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7'ith th6se qualities lie combined a yersatility of talent 
ally found only in softer and more flexible cbaraoters. 
lugn bred in the cloister, be distinguished himself both in 

cabinet and the oamp. For the latter, indeed, so re- 
liant to bis regular profession, he had a natural genius, 
>rdinff to tiie testimony of his biographer ; and he evinced 

relish for it by declaring, that " the smell of gunpowder 
» more grateful to him than the sweetest perfume of 
;bia ! "(IJ In every situation, however, he exhibited the 
np of his x>eculiar calling; and the stem lineaments of 

m<mk were never wholly concealed iinder the mask of 

statesman or the visor of the warrior. He had a full 
isore o{ the religious bigotry which belonged to the age ; 
. he had melanoholv scope for displaying it, as chief of that 
uL tribunal over which he presided during the last ten years 
iifllife.(2} 

[e oanied the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political 
. His regency was conducted on the principles of a military 
Dotism. It was his maxim, that ** a prince must rely mainlj 
ms armv for securing the respect and obedience of his 
ject8."(3) It is true ne had to deal with a martial and 
ions nobility, and the end which he proposed was to curb 
Ir licentiousness and enforce the equitable administration of 
ioe ; but in accomplishing this, he showed little regard to 
oonstLtution, or to private rights. His first act, the pro- 
ming of Charles king, was in open contempt of the usages 
. rights of the nation. He evaded the urgent demands of 
Gastilians for a convocation of cortes ; for it was his opinion, 
lat freedom of speech, especially in regard to their own. 
jvanoes, made the people insolent and irreverent to their 
nrs."(4) The people, of course, had no voice in the measures 

I Gomez, De R^us Gestis, fol. l6o.— Robles, Vida de Ximenez, cap. 17. 
Id vrbo can doabt,*' exclaims Gonzalo de Oviedo, '* that powder against 
nfldel is incense to the Lord?" — Quincuagrenas, MS. 
) During this period, Ximenes "permit la condamnation," to use the mild 
Tiage of Llorente, of more than 2,500 individuals to the stake, and nearly 
)0 to other punishments ! — (Hist, de PInquisition, torn. i. chap. 10, art. 5 ; 
. W. chap. 46.) In order to do justice to what is really good in tiie cha- 
er of this age, one must absolutely dose his eyes against that odious 
Hdnn which enters more or less into all, and into the best, unfortunately, 
tlargefy. 

) " Persuasum haberet, non ali& ratione animos humanos imperia aliomm 
ro8, nisi vi fiact& aut acUiibit&. Quare pro certo afflrmare solebat, nullum 
aam poindpem eicteris populis fbrmidini, aut suis reverentisB Aiisse, nisi 
parato militum exercitu, atque omnibus belli instrumentis ad manum 
tts." (Gomez, de Rebus Grestis, fol. 95.) We may well apply to the 
inal what Cato, or rather Lucan, applied to Pompey, — 

*' nraetulit arma togse j sed pacem armatus amavit.*' 

Fharsalia, lib. 9. 

) " Nullft enim re magis populos insolescere, et irreverentiam omnem 
bere, quam cum libertatem loquendi nacti sunt, et pro Ubidine, suas vulgo 
mt querimonia^r." Gomez quotes the language ^ 'Xxi&!^;QS%Vu\o&^QTt%^ 
deuce wHb Cbarlea,~-De Bebus Gestis, fol. 19*. 
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which involved their most imi>ortant interests. His wbde 
policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative, at the 
expense of the inferior orders of the state :(1) and his regency, 
short as it was, and his^hly beneficial to the oonntiT in many 
respects, must be considered as opening the way to that career 
of despotdsm which the Austrian family followed up with such 
hard-hearted constancy. 

But while we condemn the politics, we cannot but respect 
the principles of the man. However erroneous his oondud; in 
our eyes, ne was guided by his sense of duty. It was this, and 
the conviction of it in the minds of others, which constituted 
the secret of his great power. It made him reckless of difficul- 
ties, and fearless of all personal consequences. The consoioiis- 
ness of the integrity of nis purposes rendered him, indeed, too 
unscrupulous as to the means of attaining them. He held his 
own life cheap in comparison with the great reforms that he 
had at heart. Was it surprising that he should hold as lightlj 
the convenience and interests of others when they thwarted their 
execution ? 

His views were raised far above considerations of self. As a 
statesman, he identified himself with the state ; as a church- 
man, with the interests of his religion. He severely pumshed 
every offence against these. He as &eely forgave every personal 
inj ury . He had many remarkable opportunities of showing this. 
His administration provoked numerous lampoons and ubels. 
Ho despised them as tne miserable solace of spleen and discontent, 
and never persecuted their authors. (2J In this he formed an 
honourable contrast to Cardinal Richelieu, whose character and 
condition suggest many points of resemblance with his own. 

His disinterestedness was further shown by his mode of 
dispensing his large revenues. It was among the poor, and 
on great public objects. He built up no family. He had 
brothers and nephews ; but he contented himself with making 
their condition comfortable, without diverting to their benefit 
the great trusts confided to him for the public. (3) The greater 

(1) Oviedo makes a reflection, showing that he conceived tlic cardinal's 
policy better than most of his biographers. He states that the various 
immunities and the military organisation which he gave to the towns enabled 
them to raise the insurrection known as the war of the " comunidades," at 
the begiiming of Charles's reign: but he rightly considers this as only an 
indirect consequence of his policy, which made use of the popokur arm only to 
break down the power of the nobles, and establish the supremacy of the 
crown. — Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Xim. 

(2) Quincuagenas, MS. ubi supra. Mr. Burke notices this noble trait, in a 
splendid panegyric which he poured forth on the character of Ximenes, at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's table, as related by Madame d'Arblay, in the last, and 
not least remarkable of her productions. (Memoirs of Dr. Buniey, vol. ii. 
pp. 2.31 ct scq.) The orator, if the lady reports him right, notices as two of 
the cardinal's characteristics, his f)reedom from bigotry and despotism ! 

(3) Tlicir comicction w\t\v so A\ft\a.tv^vStvftA.«k\i«.'reou, however, enabled most 
of th cm to form high a\Viai\CQSv ot n»j\vvc\v On w\o ^n«& ^<^\ns: ^R;::nK»\t.— UuiUf 
cufltj-eiuos, MS. 
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of the funds wliioh lie left at his duaik was settled on the 

aofAlo!tl&.(l) 
however, none of that pride which would make 
'— ashamed of hia poor nnd huinlilo rolatives. He had, 
^ a Dontidenco in his own powers appronohing' t<t 
.„__ce, whioh led him to undervalue the abilities of 
ers, and to look on them as hia instmments rather than 
equals ; bat he had none of the vulgar pride founded 
wealth or station. He frequently alluded to hia lowly 
dition in. early life with great humility, thanking Heaven, 
h tMTH in hia eyes, for its extraordinary goodnesa to him. 
not only remembered, bnt did many aots of kiadness to 
, early ihends, of which more than one tonohing anecdote 
related. Such traits of aensihility, gleaming throngli the 
' — ral austerity and sternness of a dispoaitiou like his, like 
m, breaking through a dark cloud, afi'eet tts the more sensibly 
contrast. 

Be was irreproachable in Lis morals, and conformed lite- 
ly to all the rigid exactions of hia severe order in the 
irt as faithfully na in the cloister. He was sober, abste- 
Dns. chaste. In the latter particular, he was careful that 
ntspieion of the Lcense which so often soiled the clergy of 
■ period should attach to him. (2) On one oocosiuD, while on a 
imay, he was invited to pass the night at the house of the 
bhesa of Maqueda, being uiformed that she was absent. The 
ihesB was at home, however, and entered the apartment 
faro he retired to rest. " You have deceived me, lady," said 
nones, risiitg in anger ; " if you have any business with me, 
1 will find me to-morrow at tJie ooni'essional." Ba saying, he 
mptly left the palace. (3) i 

le oarried his austerities and mortifioatinns so far as to>' 
l&nger his health. There is a curious brief extant of Pope' 
t the Tenth, dated the last year of the cardinal's life, enjoin- 
;Iiini to abate his severe penance, to eat meat and egga oa 
J ordinary fasts, to take off his Fronciaoan frouk, and sleep 
[linen, and on a bed. He would never oonsent, however, to 
~)st himself of his monastio weeds. " Even laymen," said ' 
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he, eJludiufr to ihe caiUim of tke RomBJi Catliolioa, " p«t QKIIk 
«□ when they are dying ; tind Ehall X, wlia bays wora themi^ 
ray Uie, take them oi' at Uiat time ! "(I) /^ 

Another a^necdote is told ia relaiiuu to his dress. Ovar; 
'CDBrtie wooUea frock, he wore the coatly appureL suited 
rank. An impertinent FiajioiscBJi preacher took oecaeion om 
day, before him, to launch out ag^nat the luxuries of the time, 
especially in dreas, obviuuely alluding to the cardtDal, vrho vu 
attimd in a superb Buit of ermine, nbich had been presented to 
him. He heard the germon patiently to the end, and after the 
Bttrvicee were oonoluded, took the preaeher into the Gaoristy, ouil, 
LavinfT oomnionded tlie genend tcuor of Im dieoouKC, shuwtid 
"uudeir his fura and fiao linen, the coarse frock of bis older, nejit 
hiu ftkin. Some aocaunts add, that the Mar, ou the other hand, 
wore Hue linen under his monkish &ock. After the cardinal'! 
-death, a littlo box was found in his apartment^ containing the 
implements with which he used lo mend the rents of hiathjemi- 
hiLi« garment with bis owa haQds;(2) 

Wilb ao muoh to do, it may well he heliered that Ximencs 
was avarioiouB of time. He seldom dept more tboa foiir, or, at 
3noat, four hours and a half. He was slmved in the iiieht, beer- 
infi: at the same time some edifying reading;. Ho followed tlie 
eame praotioa at his meals, or varied it with listening to the 
ar^menta of isome of bis theoloEical bretlireu, generally on 
some subtile quostiou of school divinity. This was his only 
recreation. Re bad as litUe toate as time for lighter and more 
clejwit amusements. He spoke briefly and always to the point. 
He was no friend of idle ceremonies and useless visits, though 
bis situatioa exposed him more or less to both. He Ireqi^enuy 
had a volume lying open on the table before him ; and when 
his visitor stayed too long, or took up hia time with light and 
frivoIouB oonversBtioij, he inlimated bis dissatififaotion by 
rcfluming- his reading-. The Cttrdiaal't! book must have been as 
fatal to a reputation u FonteneUo's e«i>biuaiwti.(l) 

I will olosa this aketoh of ^jmouz da Giiumtg witii' a bnsf 
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piojeeted far over the lower. His eyes were small, deep-set in 
nis head, dark, Tiyid, and penetrating. His forehead ample, 
and what was remarkable, without a wrinkle, though tiie 
expression of his £eatures was somewhat severe, (l) His yoioe 
was (dear, but not agreeable. His enunciation measured and 
predae. His demeanour was grave, his carriage iirm and erect; 
ne waa tall in stature, and his whole presence commanding. 
His constitution, naturally robust, was impaired by his severe 
aoBterities and severer cares ; and in the latter years of his life, 
waa BO delicate as to be extremely sensible to the vicissitudes 
and inolemenoy of the weather. (2) 

I have noticed the resemblance which Ximenes bore to the 
mat French minister Cardinal Kichelieu. It was, after all, 
nowever, more in the circumstances of situation, than in their 
characters ; though the most prominent traits of these were not 
dissimilar. (3) Both, though bred ecclesiastics, reached the 
highest honours of the state, and, indeed, ma^ be said to have 
directed the destinies of their countries. (4) Richelieu's autho- 
rity, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for he 
was screened by the shadow of royalty; while the latter was 
expofied, by his insulated and unsheltered position, to the full 
bliuEe of envy, and, of course, opposition. Both were ambitious 
of ndlitary glory, and showed capacity for attaining it. Both 
achieved their great results b^ that rare union of high mental 
endowments and great cfiiciency in action which is always 
irreeistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entirely different. 
The French cardinal's was seliishness, pure and unmitigated. 
His religion, politics, his principles, in short, in every sense, 
were sabservient to this. Offences against the state he could 
forgive; those against himself he pursued with implacable 
rancour. His authority was literally cemented with blood. 
Hia immense powers and patronage were perverted to the 

(1) Ximenes' head was examined some forty years after his hiterment, 
and the skuU was found to be without sutures. — (Gtomez, De Rebus Gestis, 
fid. S18.) Bicheliea's was found to be perforated with Uttle holes. The abbe 
Bkdiard deduces a theory from this, which may startle the physiolog^lst even 
more than fhe fieicts : '* On ouvrlt son Test, on y trouva 12 petits trous par oil 
s'ezhaloieiit les yapeurs do son ccrveau, cc qui fit qu*il n*eCLt jamais aucun 
Dud. de t6te ; an lieu que le Test de Ximen<^ dtoit sans suture, k quoi Ton 
attiibiut lea efiBtoyahles douleurs de t6te qu'il avoit presque toi:^nrs."— 
Fanll&le, p. 177. 

(9) Boblea, Yida de Ximenes, cap. 18.— Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. SI8. 

(8) A little treatise has been devoted to this very subject, entitled ** Parallftle 
da Card. XimenAt et da Card. Richelieu, par Mons. PAbb6 Richard ; k Tre- 
Toaz, 17O6 :'* 2S3 pp. ISmo. The author, with a candour rare indeed where 
*w*1m**' Tanity is interested, strikes tho balance without hesitation in flavour 
of the toanigner Ximenes. 

(4) The catalogue of the various of&ces of Ximenes occupies near half a page 
of QniiiteniUa. At the time of his death, the chief ones that he filled were 
thoe e of archbishop of Toledo, and consequently primate of Spain, grand 
riwmcettnr of Casftile, cardinal of the Romwi cYivacVi, \m\vi\%NXnx-^^£c«sc^ ^ 
CkB$ll^ tad ngeat, 
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aggrandisement of his family. Though, bold to temerity in 
his plans, he betrayed more than once a want of true oouraffe 
in their execution. Though yiolent and impetuous, he comd 
stoop to be a dissembler. Though arrofifant in the extreme, he 
courted the soft incense of flattery. In his manners he had the 
advantage over the Spanish prelate. He could be a courtier 
in courts, and had a more refined and cultivated taste. In one 
respect he had the advantage over Ximenes in morals. He was 
not, like him, a bigot. He had not the religious basis in his 
composition, which is the foundation of bigofty. — Their deaths 
were typical of their characters. Sichelieu died, as he had 
lived, so deeply execrated, that the enraged populace would 
scarcely allow his remains to be laid quietly in l^e grave. 
Ximenes, on the contrary, was buried amid the tears and 
lamentations of the people ; his memory was honoured even by 
his enemies, and his name is reverenced by his countrymen to 
this day, as that of a saint. 



Dr. Lorenzo Galindez de Carbajal, one of the best authorities for transac- 
tions in the latter part of our History, was bom of a respectable funily, 
at Placencia, in u;2. Little is gathered of his early life, but titat he was 
studious in his habits, devoting himself assiduously to the acquisittan <rf the 
civil and canon law. He filled the chair of professor in this department at 
Salamanca for several years. His great attainments and respectable character 
recommended him to the notice of the CathoUc queen, who gave him a place 
in the royal council. In this capacity he was constantly at the court, where 
he ^cerns to have maintained himself in the esteem of his royal mistress, and 
of Ferdinand after her death. The queen tcstided her respect for Carbajal by 
Hp])ointing him one of the commissioners for preparing a digest of the Castiliaii 
law. He made considerable progi-ess in this arduous work j but how grreat is 
uncertain, since, from whatever cause (there appears to be a mystery alx)at it), 
the fruits of his labour were never made public; a circumstance deeply 
regretted by the Castilian jurists. (Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, Introd. 
p. 99) 

Carbajal left behhid him several historical works, according to Nic. Antonio, 
whose catalogue, however, rests on very slender grounds. (Bibliotheca Nova, 
torn. ii. p. 3.) The work by which he is best known to Spanish scholars, is bis 
" Anales del Rey Don Fernando el Cat61ico," which still remains in manu- 
script. There is certainly no Chiistian country for which the invention of 
printing, so liberally patronised there at its hiith, has done so little as for 
Spain. Her hbraries teem at this day with manuscripts of the greatest 
interest for the illustration of every stage of her history ; but which, alas ! in 
the present gloomy condition of affairs, have less chance of coming to the 
light, than at the close of the fifteenth century, when the art of printing was 
ill its mfancy. 

Carbajal's Annals cover the whole g^round of our narrative, from the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Isabella, to the coming of Charles V. into Spain. They 
are plainly written, without ambition of rhetorical show or refinement. The 
early part is little better than memoranda of the principal events of the period, 
with particular notice of all the migrations of the coiui;. In the concluding 
portion of the work, however, comprehending Ferdinand's death, and the 
regency of Ximenes, the author is very full and circumstantial. As he hod a 
conspicuous place hi the government, and was always with the court, his 
testimony in regard to thi% vrnpottaxv^ '<^qxvo4l\& of the highest value, as that of 
an eyewitness and an actor, samV, Vt vev^-j >a^ ttMsA., ^ \ssaa\ ^1 %^^city and 
sound principles, l^o \)Cttct cowuu^iwXAMrs q\\ XJfta xosx^iS. vi'^\s»&^vse«.'Ms^>s%. 
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nal Xuncnca, " Fdeto Annals Laurpiidi Gol^ndi CaravqjoU, qijibuB 
iHlmiiH FEruinqoe Ulonun cum prlmlfl partlcfliiB qulnQnn^nta fermi 
A memoT^am cumplpiuB eat, hiuidTulgiirilermBiimopfliuaJuvcrant." 
|De Bebiu Cesda, PrEclatio, 




Parlwl of Nationsi 

Ta liaTe now traveraed that important period of history, oom- 
Vfaending the latter part of the fil'teentJi and the beginninB of 

^^B sixteenth century; a period when the convulaiona which. 
nok to the groimd the ancient political fabrics of Europe 
Krased the minds of its inhabitants from the lethargy ia, whioh 
fliey had been buried for ages. Spain, as we have ficon, felt the ■ 
general impulse. Under the glorioas rule of Ferdinand and I 
Isabella, we haye beheld her emerging from chaos into a new I 
ezietenoe ; unfolding, under the iniiuence of institutions adaptad J 
to her Beniua, energies of which she was before unconscious ' 
enlarging her resources from all the springs of domestic industry 
and commercial enterpriae ; and insensibly loaing the ferocioM 
habits of a feudal age, in the refinements of an intellectual ar " 
- ral culture. _ 

,^^ the fulness oftiine, when her divided powers bad been con-f 
abated under one head, and the system of internal economy I 
~IOpleted, we have eeen her descend into the arena with the I 
,jier nations of Europe, and in a very few years achieTG the T 
most important acquisitions of territory, both in that quarter 
and inAfi'ica; andlinolly crowning the whole by the discovery 
and occupation of a boundless empire beyond the waters. In. 
the progress of the action, we may have been too much occupied 
with i^ details to attend sufficiently to the principles whioh 
regulated them ; but, now that we have reached the close, we 
may he permitted to cast a parting clance over the field that wo 
have traversed, and briefly survey tiio principal steps by which 
the Spanish sovereigns, under Divine Providence, led their nation 

. op to anch a heiffht of prosperity and glory. 

Kjerdinand and laabella, on their acceaauin, bb."S ^t OTiia ttai. 

nw ebief eounie oi' the distractioaa oS ttm ooMiiirs \ss.-^ \o.*i^ 
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dnrinr the ranuiiidtt of their reiEn ; less indeed bj open assault 
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Another practioe steadily panoedbf tho „ 

raisamenof bumble Etatian to ofiLou <a tbc hiriiMt tonatiBot, 
however, like thdr oontAmporary Lonia the EWentt), baniiae 
theii steAion was hambk, in order t«m(vtifrtih«lnriur«dan, 
bat because they ooorted merit wheravar it waa to to 4i>nBd.(6) 
— a policy maob and deaervadly "™"n^""j'^ by tiie aaganiitT 
obMrrersof the time.(6) Ilia history <rf Spain doaa not^ro- 
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t>ablj' affofd another example of a person of the lowly condition 
of Ximenes attaining, not merely the highest offices in the 
kinfdoiii, bnt eventaeLlljr its uncontrolled supremacy. (1) The 
multiplioation of legal tribunals, and other civil offices, affi)rded 
the soyereigns ample scope for i)ur8uing this policY» in the 
demand created for professional science. The nobles, intrusted 
hitherto with the chief direction of affairs, now saw it pass into 
the hands of persons who had other qualiiications than martial 
prowess or hereditary rank. Such as courted distinction were 
compelled to seek it by the regular avenues of academic dis- 
dphne. How extensively the spirit operated, and with what 
brilliant success, we have already seen. (2) 

But, whatever the aristocracy may have gained in refine- 
ment of character, it resigned much of its prescriptive power, 
when it condescended to enter the arena on terms of equal 
oompetition with its inferiors for the prizes of talent and scho- 
lorsnip. 

Ferdinand pursued a similar course in his own dominions of 
Aragon, where he uniformly supported the commons, or may 
more properlj be said to have been supported by them, in the 
attempt to circumscribe the authority of the great feudatories. 
Although he accomplished this to a considerable extent, their 
power was too firmly intrenched behind positive institutions to 
06 affected like that of the Castilian aristocracy, whose rights 
had been swelled beyond their legitimate limits by every species 
of nfiiirpation.(3) 

With all the privileges retrieved from this order, it still pos- 
sessed a disproportionate weight in the political balance. The 
great lords sml claimed some of the most considerable posts, both 
civil and military.(4) Their revenues were immense, and their 

(1) Tet rtrange instances of promotion are not wanting: in Spanish history ; 
wtaiess the adventurer Ripperda in Philip y.*s time, and the Prince of the 
Peace of our own ; men who, owing their success less to thehr own powers 
than the imbedlity of others, could lay no clahn to the bold and independent 
sway exercised by Ximenes. 

(2) Ante, Part I. vol. i. Chapter 19. — "No os parece 6. vos," sajrs Oviedo, in 
one of his Dialogues, " que es mejor ganado esc, que Ics di su prfncipe por 
COB servicios, 6 lo que llevan justamente de sus oflcios, que lo que se adquiere 
robando capas agenas, € matando 6 vertiendo sangre de CrLstianos ? " — ^Qoin- 
coagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 3, dial. 9.) Tlie sentiment would have been too 
enUgbtened for a Spanish cavalier of the fifteenth century. 

(3) In the cortes of Calatayud, in 1515, the An^^onese nobles withheld the 
supplies, with the design of compellhig the crown to re]inquii<h certain rights 
of Jurifldiction which it assumed over their vassals. " Lcs parecio," said the 
archbishop of Saragossa, in a speech on the occasion, "que auian perdido 

mncbo, en que el c^itro real cobrassc lo suyo, por su industria. 

Bsto lo« otros estados del reyno lo attribuyeron A gran virtud : y lo cstimauan 
por benefldo immcHrtal.**— (Zurita, Anales, torn. vi. lib. 10, cap. 93.) The 
other estates, in flict, saw their interests too dearly, not to concur with the 
crown in this assertion of its andent prerogative.— Blancas, Modo de Pro- 
ceder, fbl. 100. 

(4) Stich, for example, were those of great chancellor, of admiral, and of 
oonstable cf CastOe. The Ont of these andent offices waa '9etm«xvcn2^6!:S "qeec^rAl 
by iBobelln with tiiat of archbishop of Toledo. The offiioe ^ ^Asua^^ncnaDCA 
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broad lands covered unbroken leagues of extent in every quarter 
of the kinp:dom.(l) The queen, who reared many of their 
children in the royal palace, under her own eye, endeavoured 
to draw her potent vassals to the court ;(2} out many, still 
cherishing the ancient spirit of independence, prefeired to 
live in feudal grandeur, surrounded hj their retainers in 
their strong castles, and wait there in grim repose, the hour 
when they might sallv fortli, and re-assert by arms their 
despoiled authority. Such a season occurred on Isabella's 
death. The warlike nobles eagerly seized it ; but the wily and 
resolute Ferdinand, and afterward^ the iron hand of Ximenes, 
kept them in check, and prepared the way for the despotism 
of Chailes the Fifth, round whom the haughty aristocracy of 
('astile, shorn of substantial power, were content to revolve as 
the satellites of a court, reflecting only the borrowed splendours 
of royalty. 

The queen's government was equally vigilant in resisting 
ecclesiastical encroachment. It may appear otherwise to one 
who casts a superficial glance at her reign, and beholds her sur- 

hercditary, after Henry III., in the noble family of Enriquez, and fhat of con- 
Ktable in the house of Velasco. Although of great authority and importance in 
their origin, and, indeed, in the time of the Catholic sovereigns, these posts 
fcradually, after becoming hereditary, declined into mere titcdar dignities.— 
iSalazar de Mendoza, Digniidades, Ub. 2, cap. 8, 10 ; lib. 21 , cap. 3. — L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 24. 

(1) The duke of lufautado, head of the ancient house of Mendoza, -whose 
estates lay in Castile, and, indeed, in most of the provinces of the kingdom, is 
described by Navagicro as li\ing in great magnificence. He maintained a 
body-guard of 2U0 foot, besides men at arms ; and could muster more than 
:jo,000 vassals.— (Viaggio, fol. 6,33.) Oviedo makes tlie same statement.— 
(Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8.) Lucio Marineo, among other 
things in his curious farrago, has given an estimate of the rents, " poco mas 
6 mcnos," of the great nobility of Castile and Aragou, whose wliole amount 
lie computes at one-third of those of the whole kingdom. I will select a few of 
the names familiar to us in the present narrative : — Enriquez, admiral of Castile, 
.'iO,000 ducats income, equal to 440,000 dollars ; Velasco, constable of Ca&tUe, 
(}0,000 ducats income, estates in Old Castile ; Toledo, duke of Alva, 50,000 ducats 
income, estates in Castile and Navarre; Mendoza, duke of Infantado, 50,ouo 
ducats income, estates hi Castile ai»d other provinces; Guzman, duke of 
Medina Sidonia, 55,000 ducats income, estates in Andalusia ; Cerda, duke (^ 
Medina Celi, 30,000 ducats hicomc, estates hi Castile and Andsdusia ; Ponce de 
lieon, duke of Arcos, 25,000 ducats hicome, estates in Andalusia ; Pacheco, 
iluke of Escalona (marquis of Villena), 60,000 ducats income, estates in Cas- 
tile ; Cordova, duke of Sessa, 60,000 ducats uicome, estates in Naples and 
Andalusia ; Aguilar, marquis of Priego, 40,000 ducats income, estates in Anda- 
lusia and Estrcmadura; Mendoza, coimt of Tendilla, 15,000 ducats mcome, 
estates in Castile ; Pinieutel, count of Benavente, 60,000 ducats income, 
estates in Castile j Giron, count of Urena, 20,000 ducats income, estates in 
Andalusia ; Silva, count of Cifuentes, 10,000 ducats income, estates hi Anda- 
lusia.— (Cosas Memorables, fol. 24, 25.) The [estimate is confirmed, with some 
slight discrepancies, by Navagiero, Viaggio, fol. 18, 33, et alibi.— Sec alw 
Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidadea, discurso 2. 

(2) "En casa de atiucllos Principes estaban las hijas de los "principales 
.scilores v. cavalleros pot damas (\v^ \a.ilc^YVBk<^de las Infantas sus hija.<«, y on la 
corteandaban 
f^as reyuoB, 



iban todos los iwayotaz^ios 7 \v^c» ^^ ^p».\\ft«» <:.V^%\xA&\!Lecedadoi> d« 
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ronndeil alwafs by a. troop of ghostly advisers, and avowing 
religion as tho great end of her principal operations at home 
and abroad.[l) It ia certain, however, that, while in all her 
acts she confessed the influence of religion, she took more 
effectual means than any of her predecessors to oirenmaerihe the 
temporal powers nf the clergy.(2) The volume othei pragmdtieas 
is filled with laws designed to limit their jurisaietion, and 
restrain their enaroachnionts on the secular authorities. (3) 
Towards the Roman see she maintained, as we have often had 
occasion to notice, the same independent attitude. By tha 
oelehrated concordat mode with 8ixtua the Fourth, in 1482, the 
pope conceded to the aovtireigns the right of nominating to the 
tug'her dignities of the church. (4) The Holy See, however, still 
KMumed the collation t^ inferior benefices, which were too often 
lavished on non-residents and otherwise unsuitable persons. The 
queen sometimes extorted a pafial indulgence, granting the 
ng'ht of presentation for limited time ; on which occasions she 
showed such alacrity, that she ia known to have disposed, in a 
single day, of more tann twenty prubends and inferior dignities. 
At other times, when the nomination made by his holiness, as 
not nnfreqnently happened, was distasteful to her, she would 
bake care to defeat it, by forbidding the bnll to be published 
nntil laid before the privy council ; at the same time sequestrat- 
ing the revenues of the vacant benefice till her own requisitions 
wore complied with, (5} 
She waa equally eolicitons in watching over the morals of the 

nrHlrtn,"— Polgw, Rsjea CaWlicos. part i.rap. ». 

{^} Lncki MqjEuco has collQcteil aitmy particuljus TC3pe<:Une the great 
inaltb of VHe Spanish clergy Ui hli time. There Trsre Tuut metrupoliUn ecn 
laCutUc. 

Toledo, Ibcome > • . bo,D04> ilucato. 



una livad la Atatelj pilncH, bdiI 
^vltttbowoftbevchhlJiliDpric.fiqiukUiidthoBF of the whole dtf of 
"■' — '- *-' " ' " ^ ' — 'he greftt opulence of the churdui 

n-!*™ the derey weto not backwutl 1b reiDonstratlng 

Bf deemed uiinfrbiffWent of tbelrriKhti. IFoL i;i.| Thoqueen, 
l« ahv fiurded agiinBt Clielr luurpatloiu. ltiterf«r«l more thsji 

, . ...— 4_ — ■>—'- application, loihleld tliem from 

RIol, Informc, apud SemBDOilo 
n. Ui. pp. t», W- 

-jt I. liapter fl, of tliJt Hlitory. ^ 

implM nf Uiu, in Rio], Infonne. mod EtnvsaiMUJ ?.n&V6,U«aaiJ 
— ■"■-ndcJReyno, fnl. 14. 1 
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clergy, inoulotttins on tlie hieher prelates to hold frcqoflit 

Iastoral comnninication witli tneir suffi'sgiuiR, and to loportli) 
er Euoh as were delinquent, [1] liy those \igiliint measans 
fiho succeeded in reatcring itie ancient disoipline of the church, 
and weeding out the Eensuality, and indolence which had bq 
long defiled it ; whOe she bad Ico ineipresaibia aatiafaotion to 
see the principal places, lung Ijctore her death, occupied by 
prelates whose leaminff oud religious principle gave the belt 
sissuranoe of the stability of the refonnition.{2) Few of &a 
Castilian monarcba have been brought more frequGntly into 
eoUision, or pursued a bolder policy, with the oonrt of fiome. 
Still fewer have eitorteJ from it snch important graces and 
concessions ; a circumstance which can. only bo imputed, Mys a 
Castilian writer, " to singalar good fortune and oonsuiniDiitB 
prudence ; " (3) to that deep conyiotion of the queen's integrity, 
we may also add, which disarmed lesiatanoe, even in hec 
^nemie9.(4) 

The condition of the oommona under this reign waa probablf. 



3 reign waa probably, 
_n the whole, more prosperous than in any other period of the 
Spanish history. New avenues to wealth and himours were 
opened to them ; and persons and prqperty were aliie protedtd 
ui>der the fearless and impartial admintstraitton of the law. 
" Such was the justice dispensed to every one under this auspi- 

(1) Blol, Infonnc, imiil Sonutulo EnUUto, torn. IB. p. ^.— L. ; 
Cowu Usmonlllei, foL '~ 

.. W i> ■ ■ ■ 

Pinifirtn. y B^[<nm.j™.m.. qm jn. m. li.lJlM. Aj j .M— A.. ^,,1 mVAh 

pa«deilcionr,«mj>IriedBil>Dlo«.*'— <)iildena(«M>, WJ. dU, da tUcnia^ 

iHilo *idor, oMuTitrai lot RtjrM de la Msta Btda maa gndM j t i d i B i a lM 
quBnlogwio <!■ •>>■ snccMni) jnoati* da in Mkcfdad, y de as BradeaUA* 
condoct*." — Rlolt Inftmne, unid flomauilo bndlCo, ton. U. p. 01, 

H) Since thepabUcattoa<^tbaaaril«r«aillaiD(aiiWcA,IbataiMtalBi 
an instance ftftedlnud't nUt h Um ■wiiIIiiii o( hl> rii iikahillial iMIi 
qnlte equal to MI7 dlaplajad bf Ua BbaUam oonant. aDd too noartdaM 
bepanidoTeTliirilence, II im i« iiliai li" eii liJIIiiuawii iJaMfci 



Catbollc king with hli b 
original document bi the . 
^^ledltoa d ediuredo, VMM., I74i,^ 



! He Olden Umtonotfiaie nUnioovAkli kadbaMflniMtdtB 
e.uiddedareaOiatit the trfhnilia ban ii not at owa i«*aiEBd,la4 
imw the otedlence of On crawiis of CSMIIb m An«> ft^M Bdr 

.. »._l .^ ^,jg,^„g,^^. ,.____.. 

deHjmiUrl 



y Ids anto* por TMad del fa^iaa, ^ ff «^ar la aierilaMtoda todoAa'Bngi 

J., — „ .7. aUtmrUaama ga a ^m i 

la csfnu to aaa bawttMCO- 
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cious reign," exclaims Marineo, ** that nobles and cavaliers, 
dtiseiis and labourers^ rich and poor, masters and servants, 
all equally partook of it."(l) "We find no complaints of arbi- 
trary impnsonment, and no attempts, so frequent both in 
earlier and later times, at illegal taxation. In this particular, 
indeed, Isabella manifested the greatest tenderness for her 
people. By her commutation of the capricious tax of the 
aieavala for a determinate one, and still more by transferring 
its collection from the revenue officers to the citizens them- 
fldves, she greatly relieved her subjects. (2) 

Finally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the 
military operations in which the government was constantly 
engaged, and notwithstanding the example of neighbouring 
ooimtries, there was no attempt to establish that iron bulwark 
of despotism, a standing army ; at least, none nearer than that 
of the voluntary levies of the hermandad, raised and paid by 
the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary maxims 
of Aimenes in regard to the foundation of government. Hers 
was essentially one of opinion, not force. (3) Had it rested on 
any other than the broad basis of public opinion, it could not 
bave withstood a day the violent shocks to which it was earlj 
exposed, nor have achieved the important revolution that it 
finally did, both in the domestic and foreign concerns of the 
counlary. 

The condition of the kingdom, on Isabella's accession, ne- 
cessarily gave the commons unwonted consideration. In the 
tottering state of her affairs, she was obliged to rest on their 

(1) " Parqne laigualidod de la justicia que los bienauenturados Principes 
l>a yiVTi exa tal, que todos los hombres de qualquier condicion que fuessen : aora 
nobles, j caoaUeros : aora plebeyos, y labradores, y ricos o pobres, flacos o 
(bates, semxres o siemos, en lo que a la justicia tocaua todos fuessen igualcs." 
-^CosAB Memon^les, fol. 180. 

(9) lliese beneficial changes vtece made i^ith the advice, and through the 
«geiicy of Ximenes. (Gomez, De Rebas Gestis, fol. 24.— Quintanilla, Arche- 
tjrpOy p. 181.) The aieavala^ a tax of one- tenth on all transfers of property, 
Ixroduced more than any other branch of the revenue. As it was originally 
il ffff ignedj more than a century before, to furnish funds for the Moorish war, 
faabells, as we have seen in her testament, entertained great scruples as to 
lli ft rfglit to continue it, without the conflrraation of the people, after that was 
terminated. Ximenes recommended its abolition, without any quaMcation, 
to Charles V. ; but in ndn. (lidem auct. ubi supra.) Whatever be thought 
of its legrslity, there can be no doubt it was one of the most successful means 
ever deviMd by a government for shackling the industry and enterprise of its 
sdtadects. 

(3) A pragmatic was issued, September 1 8th, 1495, prescribing the weapons 
and the seasons for a regular trabiing of the militia. The preamble decliu-cs 
tt m i: it was made at the instance of the representatives of the cities and the 
ii6bles, who complained that in consequence of the tranquillity which the 
Unirdoni, through the Divine mercy, had for some years ci^oyed, the people 
y/rete Tcry generally unprovided with arms, offensive or defensive, having sold 
or saffered them to fall into decay, insomuch that, in their present condition, 
they would be found wholly unprepared to meet either domestic distiu-bance 
or fbteiffn invasion. (Pragm£ticas del Reyno, fol. Sti.^ Yr^"B.t «w ^xSJovsisi ^cwa* 
this afRxrd, in this age of violence, to the xxuld p&tetivaX Ocvax^j^^ftx Q^> ^^^ 
administaUion I 

2D2 
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pfrong arm for support. It did not fail her. Three seBsions of 
the legislature, or rather the popular branch of it, were held 
during the two first years of her reign. It was in these early 
assemblies that the commons bore an active part in concoctine 
the wholesome system of laws which restored "vitality ana 
vigour to the exhausted republic. (1) 

After this good work was achieved, the sessions of that body 
became more rare. There was less occasion for them^ indeeo, 
during the existence of the hermandad, which was of itself aa 
ample representation of the Castilian commons, and wldch by 
enforcing obedience to the law at home, and by liberal supplies 
for foreign war, superseded, in agreat degree, the call for more 
regular meetings of cortes.(2^ The habitual economy, too^ not 
to say frugality, which regnlatcd the public as well as pnvate 
expenditure of the sovereigns, enabled them, after this period, 
with occasional exceptions, to dispense with other aid than that 
drawn from the regular revenues of the crown. 

There is every ground for believing that the political fran- 
chises of the people, as then understood, were uniformly re- 
spected. The number of cities summoned to cortes, which had 
so often varied according to the caprice of princes, never fell 
short of that prescribed by long usage. On the contrary, an 
addition was made by the conquest of Oranada ; and, in a 
cortes held soon after the queen's death, we find a most narrow 
and impolitic remonstrance of the legislature itself against the 
alleged unauthorised extension of the privilege of representa- 
tion. (3) 

In one remarkable particular, which may be thought to form 
a material exception to the last observations, the conduct of 
tlic crown deserves to be noticed. This was the promulgation 
of pragmdticasy or royal ordinances, and that to a greater 
(^xtent, probably, than under any other reign, before or since, 
^riiis im]X)rtant prerogative was claimed and exercised, more or 
less freely, by most European sovereigns in ancient times. 
^Nothing could be more natural than tnat the prince should 

(1) Tlie most important were those of Madrigral, in 1476, and of Toledo, in 
1 180, to wliich I liavc often had occasion to refer. ** Las mas notables," say 
Asso and Manuel, ij> reference to the latter, "y famosas do cste Reyiuuln, 
on el (jual podemc^s a^sepnrar, que tuvo principio el mayor aiunento, y arreplo 
(Ic nuestra Juris])rudcncia." (Instituciones, Introd. p. 91.) Marina notices 
this cortes with equal panegyric. (Teoria, torn. i. p. 7S.) See also Sempere, 
Hist, dcs Cortes, p. 1^7. 
\'l) See Part I. Chapters 10, 11, ct alibi. 

(:J; At Valladolid, in 1 506. The number of cities having: riplit of reprc.«oii- 

lation, "que acostumbran continuamente erabiar procuradores a cortc*," 

aiccordinp to Pulfcar, was seventeen. (Reyes CaUSiicos, cap. 05.) This was befcffc 

(iranada was added. Martyr, writing some years after that event, enumerates 

oiijy sixteen as eivioyiuK the privilege. (Opus Epist. epist. 460.) Pulgar's esti- 

mafc, however, is coTTobotateA \i^ \)Mi v^^^ow q( the cortes of Valladolid, 

u'iiich, with more than wswaV cfficotvtcn, Niov^XvccW. >ix^^ \«^\«w\\xatioii to 

ri/?hf pen cilios, as presctiX^ei *' ^t aX^vvcv^Vrs^^ (t^sc£»sOTw^t^Skl>M»^^-^>ite*^ 

Tcoria, torn. i. p. 161. 



mm 

assume such authority, or that the people, blind to the ulti- 
mata cons^anesces, and impatient of long or frequent sessions 
of tho legislBture, should acquiesce in the temperLite use of it. 
As (ar BB thcBO ordinances jrera of an executive ohoracter, or 
desiaiied as Bupplemontary to purliamGntarr cnactmentB, or in 
obeaienoe to previous suggeations of oortes, Oicy appear to Ho 
open to no constitutional objections in Castile. (l) But it was 
not likely that limits, aomewhat loosely defined, would be very 
ntocly observed ; and under preceding: reigns this branch of 
prerogative had been most intolerably abuse3.(2) 

A IftTg-e proportion of these lawa are of an oconomioal cha- 
racter, designed to foster trade and manufactures, and to secure 
fiiimess in oommeroial dealings.(3) Many ore directed against 
the groffing spirit of luxury, and many more occupied with the 
organisatimt of the public tribunals. Whatever be thought of 
tbeir wisdom in some cases, it will not be easy to detect 
an^r attempt to innovate on the settled priudples of criminal 
jurisprudence, or on those regulating the transfer of property, 
when these were to bo discussed, the Bovoreigna were careful 
to call in the aid of the legislature ; an example which found 
little favour with their sucoeSBora.(4} It is good evidence of 



it) Manv nf t^ese pritf Krfffcaj purport In tlirir prevnblpB to be mpde^ tbe 

mnd raauj from tiiD ^od pleasure of the BOvcrrfgua, bound to " remedy aU 
Brfeyiinres, and proiide fbr the eiifmeles of Ox itate." Thew ctdiniuices 
Tcrx ftequfliiUj mre «tHted to have beeu rnaUt with tbK &dvire of tb« loyal 
muncU. TbiT vert prodaimed In the public squares of tbedty In irhich tber 
irere exccuxed. and tiilenrnJ-dh In thow ctflbeprincipiU towns In the kingdom, 
T)ie doctora AaaaandManneldlvldepra^rndf/CBf Into two ciaBoes^ Uidm iobAb 
U nie Inatance of cortea, and those emsimtinK tram tbe " sovet^gn, na 
rupfenr IttUiator at the kUlgdom, moved by his willety for the common 
weal." " Moclias de etto gdnero," Iber add, " cuntleue el libra run Intitu- 
Udii Pragmdtieat del Rejfno, que ic Imprlmlo la primem ta en AtCBli en 
IMS," (Initituclones, Introd.p. 110.) Thla i> an error. 

nuie», " 1o cual todo f cada coea dello £ pane deUo quiero 6 numdo i ordeno 
que fc gnarde f comp^ dai^ul adclanl« para Blempn Jamis en todaa loa 
obdadei 6 villa* d lo^arca oon embarnnte eualEB^tder leyes i fneroi 6 dere- 
, eonsdCadones i poeeaioues i pnmitjcu-tencianes. 6 



-" ■jia, Tborfa, tnra. If . . . . 

n found It eipfdient to retract tbese eipreBBlona, on the BUbsequeul 
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the puhlic onnfidcncc in the government, and the generally 
benolicial scope of these laws, that although of such unprece- 
dented frctjuoncy, they should have escaped parliamentary 
animadversion. (1) iJut, however patriotic the intentions of 
the Catholic sovereigns, and however safe, or even salutary, the 
power intrusted to such hands, it was a fatal precedent, and 
under the Austrian d>;na8tv became the most effectual lever for 
overturning the liberties of the nation. 

The preceding remarks on the policy observed towards tlie 
commons in this reign must be further understood as applying 
witli far less qualification to the queen than to her husband. 




of a king," (2) and whose meetings generally brought fewer 
supplies to the royal coffers than grievances to redress, seems 
to have had little relish for popular assemblies. He convened 
them as rarely as possible in Aragon,(3) and when he did, 
omitted no effort to iniiuence their deliberationa.(4) He antici- 

(1) It should 1)0 stated, however, that the cortes of Valladolid, in 1 506, two 
years after the quecn*a death, enjoined Philip and Joanna to make no laws 
without the consent of cortes ; remonstrating, at the same time, against the 
existence of many royal prafpndticiu, as an e\11 to be redressed. " Y pot et.tii 
Ki» estabU'cio le (lue no Wciesen ni renovascn leycs sino en cortes. * * * * V 
])or(iuu fuera dc cstau 6rden sc han hecho muchas prcmaticos de que cst'.-t 
vuestros rcynos sc tienen por agraviados, manden que aquellas se reveaii y 
provcau y reniedien los agravios que las tales prcmaticas tienen." (Marin.i, 
'i'ooria, torn. ii. j). 218.) Whether tliis is to be understood of the onlinances of tli.' 
rt'igning sovereigns or tlicir i)redccessors, may be doubted. It is certain tl;at 
tlio nation, however it may have acquiesced in the e.xcrcise of this power l-y 
the late queen, would not have been content to resign it to sucli incompcttiit 
liaiids as those of Philip and his crazy wife. 

;2) •• Liberi patriis legibus, nil imperio Regis gubemantur." — Opus Epi-^t. 
t'i)ist. 438. 

i'.i) Capmany, however, understates the number, when he limits it to four 
sessions only during this whole reig^. — I'ractica y E.stilo, p. 62. 

(1) " Si quis aliquid," says Martyr, speaking of a cortes general heW nt 

Monzon, by Queen Germaine, '• sibi contra jus illatum putat, aut a n.'c:i 

coroufi (luicquam deberi exLstimat, niuiquam dissolvuutur convcntus, doii.o 

conquerenti satisfiat, nequc Regibus parere in exigendis pecuniis, solent alitt-r. 

Regina (luotidie scribit, se vexari eorum petitionibus, nee exsolvere sc quit\', 

(luod se maximo optarc osteudit. Rex imminentis necessitatis bellicic vim pru- 

ponit, ut in aliud tempus (luerelas dilferant, per literas, per nuutios, per 

niinistros, conveiitum praisidentesque hortatur monetque, et sumrais<(is fore 

vorhis rogare vidctur." 1512. (Opu« Epist. epist. 493.) Blancas notices Fit- 

dinaiurs astuteness, who, instead of money granted by the Aragonose with 

(lillloulty and reservations, usually applied for troops at once, which wi-re 

furnished and paid by the state. (Modo de Proceder, fol. 100,101.) Zurita tells 

us, that both the king and queen were averse to meetings of cortes in Ca^tlle 

oftonor tlian absolutely necessary; and both took care, on such occa«i"n">, 

to have their own agents near the deputies, to influence their proceedin.e-j- 

" I'odas las vczcs que en lo passado el Rey, y la Reyna dona Isabel llaniauaii 

a c'ortes en Ca.st'iUa, tenuaii Ae \a& \\?ckvks •. ^ viss^uea de llamados, y ayuntadtij 

ios procuradorcs, poiVvau to.\c^ v^xswtv^A <5L«i ^w. \>«t\ft, ^j^^ ^»io&Anuamciiti' s« 

Juntassen con ellos; \)or c^cwsax \o cvv\t '^(ix\a.Tt»\ii\5a^^tknjM2\w.^^^ 

ciitos: y tambicu por OlmVcs k cuX«w^«, ivvvi^ ti^ X^xiSas. \»s&a X*A«.^^^ 



ited, perhaps, similar diiBoultiea in Castile, after his second 
uriage had lost him the aficotions of the people. At any 
ite, he evaded calling them tDgethetonniore than ace occasion 
iperiouslj demanded hy the constitution ; (1) and, when he 
l_tt BO, he invaded their privileges, (21 and announced principles 
K goTemnient(3) which formed, a discreditable, and, it must 
je admittod. rare exception to the usual tcitor of liis admims- 
pition. Indeed, the most honourable testimony is borne to its 
"Biieral enuity aod patriotism by a cortes convened soon after 
le queen 8 death, when a tribute, as far as she was concemeil, 
siil! more unequivocallr, must have been sincere. (4) A similar 
testimony is afforded by the panegyrics and the practice of 
the more liberal Cnstilian writers, who freely resort to this 
re^n as the great fountain of constitutional precedent. (6) 

The commons gained pohticnl eonsideration, no cloubt, hy 
the depression of the nobles ; but their chit'f gain lay in tlic 
inestimable blessings of domcttie tranquillity, and the security 
of private rights. The crown absorbed the power, ia whatever 
form, retrieved from the privileged orders; the pensions and 
large domidns, the numerous fortiUed places, the rights of 
seicfSorial jurisdiction, the command of the mihtary orders, 
and the Uko. Other circumstances conspired lu raise the regal 
authority still higher ; as, for eiample, the international rela- 

^tJclns then opened with the rest ot Europe, which, whether 
jftiandly or hostile, were conducted by the monarch alone, who, 
ttnleas to obtain supplies, rarely condescended to seek the inter- 
"Vention of the other estates j the concentration of the dismem- 
bered provinces of the Peninsula under one government ; thu 
immense acquisitions abroad, whether from discovery or oou- 

cIIdb sc im&i^naiuan." (Aoales, tan. vl. fol. sS.) This coane Is ng itfag- 



Jotemcnt in olhers. 
Sa Part II. chnpten s. 



■lalBtcilns on oath 



(a) Tlie introductory law to tbo " LejHJ <le Turo," holds this Btmnge 
lAn^^ia^ : " Y pPrquB &1 re; pertraieBm j ha poder de iiaxee tnaoK j leyos. y 
da IM inUrpretir r emeniiBT donde Tieren que cample," &c. (Lejeide Tnwa, 
tal. a.) Whanjoold John II. oraoj despot of the Auotrinn line, cliilm more I 

(4) See the address ot the cortea. in Mnrioa, Teoria. torn. L p- i&i. 

_ Hw oltizen Mvina, whn hiLB detlvcd more fllnstrstlDnfl of hifl LibDrol theory i 

Kjbe coDstiliUlon Jtmn the relKn of Ferdinand osO. VagM^iU. 'Ooxi ' 

■pBrer; and win frwss no opportunity of psneRrtc onttwa " ^a>fiii .. 
»«Bfe"*ndofcontj»aiing-itwith the tjCftiuucalpoUci Dt\aSra\Xo«s. 



<iueBt, regardiid in that day as the property of the crown, wlher I 
than of the DBtion. ; luid mi&lly, the conaideratioii flowing fniiu I 
the personal character, and locg aucceasful rule, of the CaSm- I 
lin sovereigns. Such wtTO the maoiibld oausea whieh, without | 
the imputation of a criminal ambition, or indifference to thu 
rights of their aubjecta, in Ferdinand and Isabella, all com- 
bined to swell the prerogative to an unprecedented height ' 
under their reign. 

This, indeed, was the direction in whleh aU the govemmenta 
of Europe, at this period, were tending. The people, wiaelj 
preferring a aingle master to a multitude, sustained the crown 
m its efforts to recover from the aristocracy ike enonnoaa 
powers it so grossly abused, THb was the revolution of the 
iiftecnth and sixteenth oentuxicn. The power thus deposited 
in a aingile hand was found in time equaJly incompatible with 
the HTeat ends of civil government ; while it gradually aceumn- 
lated to an extent which threatened to crush the monarchy by 
its own weight. But the institutions derived from a Teutonic 
origin have been found to possess a conservative principle, 
unknown to the ftogile despotisms of the Ea^t. The seeds of 
liberty, though dormant, lay deep in the heart of the nation, 
"waiting only the good tjme to germinate. That time has at 
length arrived. Lw'ger experience, and a wider moral cdtore, 
liave taught men not only the extent of their politieal rights, 
hut the beat way to eeenre them ; and it is the re-asserlion of 
these by the great body of the people which now constitntea 
the revolution going forward in moat of the old commanitiea of 
Europe. The progress of liberal principles must be controlled, 
of cour^.?, Ly the peculiar fircui,..t^nL-.c. ami .-hiiriu't^T "f tio 
nation ; but their ultimate trinmplt, in every qoaiter, none eu 
reasonably distrust. May it not be abased [ I 

The prosperity of the country under Ferdinand and lulwlk. 
its growing trade and new internal ralntiniis, denundad uv i 
regiUationa, which, sa before aotieed, wne fttteanpted to b* 
supplied by the pragmdlicat. This wu adding, horvrv, to 
the embarrassmenta (aa|nriipmdenoe already bz too om^iMii. 
The Castilian lawyer might deqwir of t, ontioal mwiniiit"" I 
vith the volnminoua maM of l^iaUtion, whidt in uu ftcmof 
municipal charters, Bomon oodea, puUsmentair}' ■tatutK ud 
royal ordin ' ' "'' """ *- •■ - '•' 

The manifo 

juriBpmden_ „ _, . 

digest into a more simple and nnifonn ai 

vaa made towards thi« in the oode of the " Oidenanfu fii 



dpil law la CutUe, by wUA Oe letal decMou tn 
ferdhund and luMlVi ttmc— Ssn^'IBna(laD-Ci1l_. 
l^eiiriodon ds CwWla QbdAA. iWM], «. WV-wft—kM 
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compiled in tie early part of the queen's reign. (1) The great 
body of pragmiticas, subgequentlr issued, were also collected 
into a separate volume by hat command. (2) and printed tba 
year before her death. (3) These tivo codes may therefore bo 
reg'arded as embracing the ordinary legislation of her i^cien. 



with tne rights of inheritunee and marriage. Itia here that the 
ominous term "inByorazgo"mBy be said to have been naturalized 
in Castilian jurispradcnce.(s) The peouliar feature of these 
laws, aggravated in. no slight degree by the glossea of the 
^▼^^^□^.(G) is the foeUity which they give to entails i a fatal 
&uulity,vluoh, ohimiug in with the pride and indolence natural 

, ctaapter S. of tills History. 

'^ ' T ClomcDcin, '*af t}]e lost ImportoQcc, aod 
--"^- ^^ the spirit of la^ella'a faveruiaent. 




cmoDcei. que us In di6 el primer luear de vidimlento Bobre todos Lu del 
Berno."— Inatitoqiones, IntroJ. p. 9ft. 

(J) See the wnufble memorial of JoiElIanui, " Informe al Real j Supremo 
rnnnpln m el Emrfimle rla Ijiv Agiaria."— Modrid, VJW. There bBTE been 
le first of Koa.— (Mnrina. Enaajn, No. <B0.) 

. .... ,1 black letter, neither of Iheni knnwu to 

Marina} one, abovo noticed, printed at 5«viUe. In iKlt; and (Jie other at 
Medina del Campo, in ISS.'i, probably the latest. The Inwa were intiEequentlr 
lueorporotBd hi tlm ■' Nueva Recopilaclon." 
(A^ '■ Bsla ley." says Jovellanos. " line kn jurlaconiultoa Uamim S lioda 

.__. ^j_. . ..fi m^ ppj, ]^ sjrtension que loBpiaemi- 

■■— (Infonne, p. ?B, nota.) The edition of 

_. ,_. jlled by the commentaries of Miguel de 

ths tiii, io tine lonenBge o( UbUognsticn.^sKiU'Gu"' cv^^m. 
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to the Spanish oharneter, ranks them among tlie moat efficiw 
Bgenta of the decay of husbandry and tho genornl impoveriali' 
ment of the country, 

Besides these codes, there were the"Lej'esde la Kermaii- 
dfld,"(l) the ■' Quademo de Alcavalas," with others of leas nnK 
for the reg^atioit of trodo, made in ttii" rei^n.(2) But still the 
great soheme of auniibrjadigestof theBiunicipd.lftTofCaatili', 
although it occupied the most distinguished jariaoonsalta of iha 
*'•"- ■"•-" linattiuned at the queen s death. (3) Howdeepljit 
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her mind in that hour is evinced by the elai 
which ahe bequeaths the consummaUon of the noik, 



e-1 an imperative duty, to her Bucoessoi's.(4) It w . 
pleted till the raim of Philip the Second ; and the Uige 
proportion of Ferdinand and IsabeUi'a laws admitted inW 
that famous compilation, shows the prospective ehoracter of 
tiieir legislation, and the uncommon discernment with whioli it 
waa accommodated to the peculiar genius and wants uf the 
nation .{5) 

Tho immense increase of empire, and the oorrespondinp; de- 
■veiopraent of the national reaonrccs, not only demanded" new 




bewitlful enlOEinio on this Toignble lawjer, vbo 
principal SpwiLih codsa. Hid introdocsd » «plitt of a 
JarlApnidence. 

'" ■^'- -^ — " "- -^' -^Hb «r in pai^ to Dr. lomao 
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.._ _ . -W" 

on Hnn Tn."! Inn mItU (Mtr iriUi (4^ 
nd tMbeUft. " CaWi^lii* ^mti tat pat 
cummonwmUi'aluradUaxoBL ■■** Fn tiUlHn,«baBi> mnki tkaavA 
are deep, aikil not *nl(ii I iMiaadaiiiicinUMqniiatkputliiiiMB'aogailail' 
the present, but oat ot ptoiUixiOB ca tta tidion, to viaka tb* eMiM (< Ua 
iwople stiU more uA roon Maim J "»«« «• "?™" 2JSr>"J*5S 
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Hke oonduot of the tribimals that we are to read the true cha- 
racter of his government. It was the upright and vigilant 
administration of these which constituted the best clami of 
Feirdinand and Isabella to the gratitude of their country. To 
£BU}ilitate the despatch of business, it was distributed among 
a number of bureaus or councils ; at the head of which stood 
the "royal coundl," whose authority and functions I have 
already noticed. (1) In order to leave this body more leisure 
for its executive duties, a new audience or chancery, as it 
was called, was established at Valladolid in 1480, whose 
jud^s were drawn from the members of the king's council. 
A similar, tribunal was instituted, after tlie Moorish con- 
quests, in the southern division of the monarchy ; and both 
had supreme jurisdiction over all civil causes, which were 
carried up to them from the inferior audiences throughout the 
ldnedom.(2) 
^ Tie " council of the supreme " was placed over the Inquisi- 
tion with a special view to the interests of the crown ; an end, 
however, which it very imperfectly answered, as appears from 
its frequent collision with the royal and secular junsdictions.(3) 
The " council of the orders " had charge, as the name imports, 
of the great military fraternities. (4) The " council of Aragon " 
was intrusted with the general administration of that kingdom 
and its dependencies, including Naples ; and had besides ex- 
tensive jurisdiction as a court of appeal. (5) Lastly, the 
" council of the Indies" was instituted by Ferdinand in loll, 
for the control of the American department. Its powers, com- 
prehensive as they were in its origin, were so much enlarged 
under Charles the Fifth and his successors, that it became the 
depositorjr of all law, the fountain of all nominations, both 
ecclesiksticsd and temporal, and the supreme tribunal, where all 
questions, whether of government or trade in the colonies, were 
nnally abjudicated. (6) 

(I> Ante, Part I. chapter 6. 

(a) Pragmiticas del Reyno, fol. 24, 30, 39.— Recop. de las Leyes, (ed. l640), 
torn. i. lib. 3, tit. 5, leyes l, 2, 3, 11, 12, 20 ; tit. 7, 1^ l.— Ordenan9as Reales, 
lib. 8, tit. 4. — ^The southern chancery, ftrst opened at Ciudad Real in 1494, was 
siibseqaently transferred by the sovereigns to Granada. 

(8) Ant^ vol. i. chap. vii. 

(4) See the note in vol. i. p. 177, of this History. 

(6) Riol, Informe, apud Semanario Enidito, tom.iii. p. 149. — It consisted of 
a Yice-chancellor as president, and six ministers, two from each of the three 
provinces of the crown. It was consulted by the king: on all appointments and 
matters oi grovemment. The Italian department was committed to a separate 
tribunal, ci^led the council of Italy, in 1556. Capmany (Mem. de Barcelona, 
torn. iv. Apend. 17) has explidned at length the functions and authortiy of this 
institntion. 

(6) See the nature and broad extent of these powers, in Recop. de Leyes de 
las India8,.tom. i. lib. 3, tit. 8, leyes 1, 3.— Also Solorzano, Politica Indiana, 
torn. ii. lib. 5, cap. 15 ; who groes no further back than the remodelling of this 
tribonal under diaries V. — Riol, Informe, apud SeroBmuno 'SxNy^cduck^Xnov.xsk.. 
pp. isg, 160. The third volume of the Semanacio Emd&to, \i^. 1 v-^a%* wscto^- 
a nport, dmwn up by command of Philip V. in \726,)b:j I>OTL^«eiGaJ6?i MF 
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Sucli were the forms wHicIi the goyemment assnmed under 
the hands of Ferdinand and Isabella. The great concerns of 
the empire were brought under the control of a few depart- 
ments, which looked to the crown as their common head. The 
chief stations were occupied by lawyers; who were alone com- 
petent to the duties ; andT the precincts of the court swarmed 
with a loyal militia, who, as they owed their elevation to its 
patronage, were not likely to interpret the law to the dis- 
paragement of prerogative. (1) 

The greater portion of the laws of this reign are directed in 
some form or other, as might be expected, to commerce and 
domestic industry. Their very large number, however, imi^es 
an extraordinary expansion of the natiomd energy and re- 
sources, as well as a most earnest disposition in the ^vemment 
to foster them. The wisdom of these efforts, at all times, is not 
equally certain. I will briefly enumerate a few of the most 
characteristic and important provisions. 

B^ a pragmatic of 1500, all persons, whether natives or 
foreigners, were prohibited from snipping goods in foreijg;n bot- 
toms, from a port where a Spanish snip could be obtained.(2) 
Another prohibited the sale of vessels to foreigners. (3) Annthfir 
offered a large premium on all vessels of a certain tonnage and 
upwards ; (4; and others held out protection and various im- 
munities to seamen j^5) The drift of the first of these laws, like 
that of the famous English Navigation Act, so many years later, 
was, as the preamble sets forth, to exclude foreigners from the 
carrying trade; and the others were equally designed to 
build up a marine, for the defence as well as commerce of the 
country. In this the sovereigns were favoured bj their impor- 
tant colonial acquisitions, the distance of which, moreover, 
made it expedient to employ vessels of greater burden than 
those hitherto u^ed. The language of subsequent laws, as 



Riol, on the organisation and state of the varioas tribunals, civil and 
tical, under Ferdinand and Isabella ; together with an account of the papen 
contained in their archives. It is an able memorial, replete with carious 
information. It is singular that this interesting and authentic docoment 
should have been so little consulted, considering the popular character <rf tiie 
collection in which it is preserved. I do not recollect ever to ^ve met wtth 
a reference to it in any author. It was by mere accident, in the absence d 
a general index, that I stumbled on it in the mare magnum in whicb it h 
ingulfed. 

(1) "Pusieron los Reyes Cat6Iicos," says the penetrating Mendoxa, "d 
goviemo de la justicia, i cosas p(iblicas en manos de Letrados, g^ente media 
entre los grandes i pequefios, sin ofensa de los unos ni de los otros. Cviya 
profesion eran letras legales, comeduniento, secreto, verdad, vida Uana, 1 dn 
corrupcion de costumbres." — Guerrade Granada, p. 15. 

(2) Granada, September 3rd. — Pragrm&ticas del Reyno, fol. 135. — ^A pragmatte 
of similar import was issued by Henry III. — Navarrete, Coleccion de YiageBi 
torn. i. Introd. p. 46. 

(3) Granada, August wtli, 150I. — Pragmdtlcas del R^yno, fol. 137. 

(4) Alfaro, NoyembeT\0tYi,\4^&.— WiiSlAqVx^. 

(5) See a nombex Ot \;i:ie&e, co\kcXAd.\si ^«vvc»!q&> ^^KSisisisdfiBk ds Viageib 
Introd. pp. 43, 44. 
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well SB variom circnniHtaiiccB within our knowledg'e, attest tfatf 1 
Tsof these proTiaionu, Tlie number of vessels ' " 



ohant servioe ot ^ain, at the besinninj of the sixteenth . .. 
tury, amonnted to a, thousand, aocordiag to CajnpamaneB.[I) 

"We^may infer the flourishing condition of thei ' 

msrine from Ihoir military, as shown in the ari 

at different times against tne Turks, orthoBorbary corsairs. (2) 
The coRToy which occompimied the Infanta Joanna to Flanders, 
in 1496, consisted of one nandred and thirty vessels, areat end 
■mall, having a force of more than twenty thousana men ob 
board; • formidable equipment, inferior only to that of tie SttXf 
&med " Invincible Arran3a."(3) 

Aprannatio was passed in H91, at the petition of the inhahi-v 
touts of the northern provinces, teiiuiring English and othjsi) 
foreign traders to take their returns in the Iruita or ujerchao* 
diie of the country, and not in gold or silver. This law seemA 
to have been desired less to bcnelit the manufacturer, than ia 
preserve the precious raetals ia the oountry.(l) It waa the samfl 
m purport with other laws prohibiting the exportation of these 
metals, whether in coin or bullion. They were not new in. 
SpoiD, nor indeed peculiar to her.(S) They proceeded on the 
priaoiple that gold and silver, independently of their value as 
a oommeroial medium, constituted, in a peeulinr sense, the 
wealth of a country. This error, common, as I have said, to I 
other European nations, was eminently fatal to Spain, r — *' — ' 



I 
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produoG of iU nadre mmea before the discovcrj^ of AineTic!i,Iiy I 
and of those in thnt nunrter afterwards, formed its great ataplt^ 1 
Ai such, these metals ahuidd have enjoyed eyerr facilitj W I 
baiunortatiou to other countries, where their nigher vaulu I 
mmlu afford a. corresponding profit to the exporter. 

Tbe auroptuar; laws of Ferdinand and Isabella are open, Gw 
tlie ii)i>st part, to the same objections with those just notieei, 
Bnoh laws, prompted in a great degree, no doubt, by the dL-da- 
matjons of the dergy against the pomp a:id vanities oftlie 
■worid, were faniiliiir, m early times, to most Euriipeati statts. 
There was ample scope for them in Spain, where the example of 
tben Moslem neighbours had dons much to infect all (iW<» 
frith a fondness for sumptuous apparel, and a showy roagnifi- 
oenoe of living. Ferdinand and Isabella fell nothing short of 
£he moat zealouB of their predeeeaaors in their eiforta to restrain 
this improvident luinrj. They did, howerer, what few princes 
on ttie like occasions have done, — enforced the precept by their 
own example. Boise idea of their habitual economy, or rather 
frofBlity, may be formed from a remonstranBe presented by the 
oommons to Charles the Fifth, soon after hia nccossion, which 
represents his daily household expenses as amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand maravedis ; while those of the Catholio 
wrereicns were rarely fifteen tboosand, or one-tenth of that 
nim.(2) 

They passed several salutary laws for lestraining the ambi- 
tions expenditure at weddings and funerals ; as nnul, moat 
afibcted by those who could least afibrdit.(3) Inll94,1J)eyiisned 
a prwnatio, prohibiting the importation or mannfaotare of 
brocaacs, or of srald oi suver emteiidray, and also plating viA 
Uiese metals. The avowed objeot was to oheek the growth of 



(1) "Baludinullsitoriaipuua," 

nya M«ttal, notidiiit (bt nofae mtdebr Oie golil-bMtew. lamaa t ln g oMAe 
Spmilsh ore, as one ol the chief •tDDOTBDcetwIilelKlronblm front tbacM"*'- 
(Lib. II, ep, £70 Se« also tlw precise rtManiait itf PUnj, dtad Fnt t. elap- 
terS.ottUsHMon. 
(1) f m^oB h i elm flow sntf .si nodo d eoannfln do lo* dlckos otfoN 

eaMda8.H.Mkaeai, pae«<td*lol 

hslto ma p iste wrtywi lap platonjMMhwitloi 

RareaD. H^iNDda«I>olialuli«I,MTaria tanaiali , 

saplitojen dpbio del pitndpe D. Joan qoe btjt. t)M»,i de Im i M a m 

Ijinntaa con pnn ul^ero j mnltitnd da dumi no ae gmtar 9dB an ^ 
aerenilo mnl abutadoa coma de talea Rere*> ■■>" de doee i qolnee nD ■■■*- 
redls."— Petldrai d> b Jnnta de TofdMilu, OetoiNT W, inv, apod SsBdDivl, 
Hist, del Emp. Carioa V. tum. I. p. tso, 

('3) In Mgj; repoleAteWil. fticot- dslu Lara, ton. (L M. t.-'lo IW*' 
Praemitlaa del Renio, lol. \!Q. 

M At Segovia, Septranbet TOfti *«tj \b. \«fr w*. v«. ^ i^ ^x t tf un *t 
Beyiio, fol. IM, i2S, ia6. 
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gave an artificial and still higher yalae to the prohihited 
article. Some evaded ihem. Others indemnified themselves 
for the privation, by some other; and scarcely less expensive 
variety of luxury. ' Such, for 'example; wore, the costly silks 
which came into more general use after the conquest of Gra- 
nada. ^ But here the government, on remonstrance of the cortes, 
again interposed its prohibition, restricting the privilege of 
wearing them to certa.in ' specified classes. (1) iNothin^, ob- 
viously, could be more impolitic than these various provisions 
directed a^painst manufactures, which, under proper encourage- 
ment, or mdeed without any, from the peculiar advantages 
a£^raedby the country, might have formed an important branch 
of induistry, whether for the supply of foreign markets, or for 
home consumption. 

Notwithstanding these ordinances, we find one, in 1500, at 
the i^tition of the sUk-erowers in Granada, against the intro- 
dnotion of silk thread &om the kingdom of Naples ;(2) thus 
encouraging the production of the raw material, while they 
interdicted the uses to which it could be applied. Such are the 
inconsistencies into which a [jfovemment is betrayed by an over- 
zealous and impertineiit spirit of le^^islation ! 

The chief exports of the country m this reign, were the fruits 
and natural products of the soil, the minerals, of which a great 
variety was aeposited in its bosom, and the simpler manufac- 
turei^ as sugar, dressed skins, oil, wine, steel, &c.(3) The 
breed of Spanish horses, celebrated in ancient times, nad been 
greatly improved by the cross with the Arabian. It had, how- 
ever, of late years, fallen into neglect ; until the government, 
by a number of judicious laws, succeeded in restoring it to 
such repute, that this noble animal became an extensive article 
of foreign trade. (4) But the chief staple of the country was 

(I) At Gnmada, in I499*— This on petition of cortes, in the year preceding. 
Sempere, in his sensible *' Historia del Luxo," has exhibited the series of the 
manifold sumptuary laws in Castile. It is a history of the impotent struggle 
of authority against the indulgence of the innocent propensities implanted in 
our nature, and naturally increasing with increasing wealth and civilisation. 

(S) En la nombrada y gran cibdad de Granada, Agosto 20. — Pragmiticas 
del Reyno, fol. 135. 

(3) Pragmiticas del R^mo, passim. — Diccionario Geogr^co-Hist. de 
Xspona, torn. i. p. 333. — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iii. part 3, cap. 3. 
—Mines of lead, copper, and silver, were wrought extensively m Guipuscoa and 
Biscay.— Col. de Ced. tom.i. No. 25. 

(4) Pragmdticas del Reyno, fol. 127, 128.— The cortes of Toledo, in 1625, 
comfilained, " que habia tantos caballos Espanoles en Francia como en Cas- 
tllUu"— (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. p. 285.) The trade, however, 
was contraband ; the laws against the exportation of horses being as ancient 
as the time of Alfonso XI.— (See also Ordenangas Reales, fol. 85, 86.) Laws 
can never permanently avail against national prejudices. Those in favour of 
mules have been so strong in the Peninsula, and such the consequent decay of 
tbe fine tnreed of horses, that the Spaniards have been compelled to supply 
Uiemselves with the latter flrom abroad. Bourgoannc reckouft tbal OA ,<&<^^ ^^ci^ 
annoaUjr imported into tbe country from Fiance aX. tYi'^ cVo^^ cd >0&<& >3»sX> 
ceattuy.^iyaveJs in Spain, tom. i. chap. 4. 
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wool) whicli, uncs ibe mtroduction ofAoSusIiaDe^^^W' 
close of the fourteenth oentury, had reached a degree of fjne- 
ncsB and beauty tlmt enabled it, under the present reign, to 
compete with any other in Europe. (1) 

To what estcnt the finer mamiiacturea were carried, or mada 
an ortiule of export, is uncertain. The vaBTieness of statistical 
infarmation in theee early times las given rise to much crude 
speoulatioii and bi extravagant eBtimates of their resources, 
which have been met by a corresponding Bceptioiam in later 
and more BorutiniBing critics. Capmany, the nioat acute of 
thcfie, has advanced tno opinion, that the eoaraer cloths onlf 
were manufactured m Castile, and those exclusively for home 
«ia9ttmption.(3) The royal ordinances, however, imply, in the 
character and minuteness of their r^nlations, a very consider- 
able proflcieney in many of the mechanic artB.{3) Similar tes- 
timony is borne by intelligent foreigners, visiting or residing 
in the country at toe beginning of the sixteenth centory : who 
notice the fine clothe and manufacture of arms in Segovia,(4] 
the silks and velvets of Oranada and Ya!enoia,(5) the woDlltn 
and silk fabrics of Toledo, which gave employment to tea 
thousand artlBans,(6) the ouriooaly- wrought plate of Talla- 
dolid,(7) and the line cutlery and glaas mannfactarea of Bar- 
celona, rivalling those of Venice. (8j 

The m-urvcuK ,;! s-r'asoTi-; of scarcify and the flactuation of 
prices, might suggest a reaMinable diabnat of tbe ezoeUeiuM of 
tl)ehuBbandrynnderthisTeign.(9} Thetnrbalentconditionoftlte 

(I) Hilt del Lnio, torn. 1. p. l7li.—"Ti»De madiu ontjH," i^r* ltelH<^ 

mu tambien » Uena en uundancU a *AraB partfls. — (Cosu HcndrulH, 

fol. a.) Be notlcet apedi"- *'- * ' -* "'" — ' '- — — " — 

4M,<KH1 ibni pMtimd, fOl. , 

in Mem. deBucelou, torn. Ul. pp. 3S8, 3! 
wtdi, "ItwMMiomgpcilodlaaKpoatcilDrta .. 

(S) Pncmiticw del RcTDO, paialiii.— Manjr of 

keep tham u to a tHr Btuidnd. 

(i) L. Hubwa, Com* HemonOllM, M. II. 

(H) lUd. fOl. 1«.-Mancl«, Vlanlo, fOL M.-Tbe VaHMn miiiWw, bar- 
ever, pnnunmiH ttwni bdoior to tba <llk> of hli mni cmntoj. 

(d) "ftOD*jdik,"HLniUiliico,"(letoda(olBdoa,T«tMBua(akaiqaa« 
udas. "— ■— -,— ■--, ini rniniTiliinii ni iili rliiiliil mu nii illiii ■niiimiMi 
£b de mM deflto la dudad mar rioa* per lo* snodBi totoi d* taacim&Mlm-'*'* 
CoBBi HemontalBa, IbL It. 

(7) IUd.lDLll^-HaTulao,kmara^nimi)BlaiiiCBkwii^Timaai,ai 
tbel«>*,"S(eu>luV<llBdaUd UMlutHei dl 0(nl KirtB,*Mti)ma>ba 
*■ — j-*-*tel« Bitl, e Mpratiitta d'vnntLa -" — ' — " — --■ — 
■■—-"-• " "-'piki.JbLW. 
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country may account for tbia pretty fairly during' the early 
port of it. Indeed, a neglect of aeticulturo to llie extent im- 
plied by these oircuoist^ceB, is wholly irreconcilable with the 
general tenor of Ferdinand and Isabella's Iwalatiau, which, 
evidently relioa on this as the main Epring of natioaal pros- 
perity. It ia equally repugnant, moreover, to the reports of 
loreignera, who could best compare the state of the ooimtry 
with that of others at the same period. They extol the fruit- 
fulness of a soil which yielded the prodncta of the most opposite 
climes; the hills clothed with vineyards and plantations of 
fruit-trees, much more abundant, it would seem, in the northern 
rogions than at tlio present day ; tho valleys and delicious 
regas, flowing with the ripe eAuberanoe of southern vegetation ; 
extensive dietricbj, now Bmitten. with the ouree of barrenness, 
where the traveller scarce discui-ns the vestige of a road or of a 
hnman habitatiou, hut which then teemed with all that waa 
requisite to the susti-'nance of the populous cities in their neigh- 
bourhood, (l) 

Hie inhabitant of modem Spain or Italy, who wanders amid 
the ruins of their stately cities, their gi.-as8-grown Dtreets, their 
palaces and temples crumbling into dust, their masstve'IffidgeEi 
choking up the streams they once proudly traversed, the very 
streams themselves, which bore navies on their hosoms, shrunk 
into too shallow a channel for the meanest craft to navigate, — 
the modem Simniard who surveys thesevestigcsof agiant 



sachpreat works DOuid have bean achieved ; and it . . .._ 

der that he should be led, in his enthnsiasm, to invest it witli 
a romontio and exaggerated oolouring.{2) Saoh a period ' 

hthdSDO^ In uas, It Tu&t 3(113^ andin leog. It bftdfUlc 



recij Moilrld and TiitcdD, I need tnrcelr coy, 
mi i for il I' i.II n vvt or the samfl uiil plKU. 
ad tbe Oipltsl, luid whleh is boundrd au tl 
la of the vny to Toledo I pu»ed tbrouffb oidj 

•awtwo Dtnon uladialiir— " — ' 

md wltli taae uul arami 
■•-[Iniills, 8i«dr 



on.^H 



A great put 



St JfatcBt to tbB iBogQiiEB of the ItaUwIS Nave^lera uitt Marineo, 
IB the ■nuntn' uound Toledo "lurpuHd aQ other lUitrlcta of Sp, — . 
Bdleiiw ■Ddfrultrulneas of the nUj" wUieh, "lUlfnUjr irripitad 
Htn a the Tocns, ami mloatsli cultlTsIed, funilshod tmrj r -'-~- 
11 iaMt*hle Bmduce to the luiliFbtiouiluE dtr." WbUc. li 
■ibnnit l>»ltns around Madrid. It iB dnorltwd u iltuated " In tt 

SoinntiT. with ail ample tenitorj, jdeliUng rich horvesU of cc 

U tU thi other ■Uuentii of lite."— Cssoa UcduicsIAbs, IxA. U, \^^VSa«giB, 




of the land Is uncotttvatcd* 
■e and there aarae Garu-lUJl 
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Spain cannot "be looked for in the last, still less in the seven- 
teenth century, for the nation had then reached the lowest ebb 
of its fortunes ;(1) nor in the close of the sixteenth, for the 
desponding lanj^ia^c of cortes shows that the work of decay 
and depopulation had then already begun. (2) It can only be 
found in the tirst half of that century, in the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and that of their successor Charles the 
Filth ; in which last, the state, under the strong impube it 
had received, was carried onward in the career of prosperity, 
in spite of the ignorance and mismanagement of those who 
guided it. 

There is no country which has been guilty of such wild ex- 
periments, or has showed on the whole, such profound ignorance 
of the true principles of economical science, as Spain under the 
sceptre of the family of Austria. And, as it is not always easy 
to discriminate between their acts and those of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, under whom the germs of much of the subsequent 
legislation may be said to have been planted, this circumstance 
has brought undeserved discredit on the government of the 
latter. Undeserved, because laws, mischievous in their eventual 
operation, were not always so at the time for which tJiey 
were originally devised; not to add, that what was in- 
trinsically bad, has been aggravated tenfold under the bUnd 
legislation of their successors. (3) It is also true, that many 

Uarcolona, torn. iii. part 3, cap. 2.) The boldest of them, however, may find 
a warrant in the declarations of the lcf?islature itself: *• En los lutpires de 
obrages de lauas," asserts the cortes of 1594, *' donde se soliaii labrar veiiite 
y trcinta mil arobas, no se labran hoi seis, y donde hahia senores de ffwiaili 
de Ki'a-ixIiKiina cantidad, han disminuido en la misma y mayor pr()iM)rcinii, 
acacc'iriido lo misnio cu todas las otras cosas del comcrcio universal y par- 
ticular. Lo cunl hace quo no haya ciudad de las principalcs dcstos ^^.'iln.|^ iii 
lu>i:ar iiiujiruno, de donde no falte notable vecindad como se ccha bieu do viT 
on la muchedumbre do casas que estan cerrcdas y dcspobladas, y en la Ivija 
<iue han dado los arrendamientos de las pocas que se arricndau y habitaii."— 
j\pud Mem. de la Acad, de Ilist. tom. vi. p. 304. 

(1) A point which most writers would probably agree in fixing at 1700. the 
year of Charles II. 's death, the last and most imbecile of the Austrian dyuastr. 
Tlie poi)ulation of the kingdom at this time had dwindled to 6,000,00i>.— Sec 
Laborde (Itineraire, tom. vi. i)p. 125, 143, ed. 1830), who seems to have better 
foundation for this census than for most of those in his tabic. 

(2) See the unequivocal language of cortes, mider Phihp II. (supra). With 
every allowance, it infers an alarming decline in the prosperity of the nation. 

(3) One has only to read, for an evidence of this, the lib. 6, tit. 18, of the 
" Nueva Recopilacion," on " cosas ])rohibidas ; " the laws on gilding and 
nlating, lib. 5, tit. 24 ; on apparel and luxury, lib. 7, tit. 12 ; on woollen manu- 
factures, lib. 7, tit. 14 — 17 ; et leges al. Perhaps no stronger proof of the 
degeneracy of the subseriucnt legislation can be given than by contra5tiiijr 
it with that of Ferdinand and Isabella in two important laws. 1. The sore- 
reigns, in 1492, reqiiired foreign traders to take thiir returns in the product* 
and mamifactures of the country. Ky a law of Charles V. in 1552, trie exjjort- 
afion of numerous domestic manufactures was prohibite<l ; and the foreipi 
trader, in exchange lot doiv\es\\c vioo\,n««a required to import into the couiitr? 
a certain amount of Wnew ocvCl 'woo\\.ccv \«2anst%. ^. 'ft^ «xv <ndinance, in I5(«i 
Ferdinand and IsabeWa ptoiVvVaVVjeA. t\v^ "vcK^otXaSXcivv oV ^-^Jb. 'CK£«b&.\x^\fit'^v^«. 
to encourage its prod\xcl\oTi ax Yvom^. Tta*«^^w»,\t^«si^'t\»«s«.^v&c.- 
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of the most exceptionable laws sanctioned by their names 
are to he charged on their predecessors, who had ingrafted 
their principles into the system long before ;(1) and many 
others are to be vindicated by the general practice of other 
nations, which authoriled retaliation on the score of seLT- 
defenee.(2) 

Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems, — tme 
in the aostraot, in political economy; nothing harder than 
to reduce them to practice. That an individual will under- 
stand his own interests better than the government can, or, 
what is the same thing, that trade, if let alone, wiU find its 
way into the channels on the whole most advantageous to 
the community, few will deny. But what is true of all 
together, is not true of any one singly : and no one nation 
can safely act on these principles, if others do not. In point 
of fact, no nation has acted on them since the formation of 
the present political communities of Europe. All that a new 
state, or a new government in an old one, can now propose 
to i1»elf is, not to sacrifice its interest to a speculative abstrac- 
tion, hut to accommodate its institutions to the great poli- 
tical system of which it is a member. On these principles, 
and on the higher obligation of providing the means of national 
indei>endence in its most extended sense, much that was bad in 
the economical policy of Spain, at the period under review, may 
he vindicated. 

It wotdd be unfair to direct our view to the restrictive 
measures of Ferdinand and Isabella, without noticing also the 
liberal tenor of their legislation in regard to a great variety of 
objects. Such, for example, are the laws encouraging foreigners 
to settle in the country ;(3) those for facilitating communication 
by internal improvements, roads, bridges, canals, on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude; (4) for a similar attention to the 
wants of navigation, by constructing moles, quays, lighthouses 

qaent lows, to have perfectly succeeded. In 1552, however, a law was passed 
faiterdicting: the export of manufactured silk, and admitting the importation of 
the raw material. By this sagacious provision, both the culture of silk and 
the manufocture were speedily crushed in Castile. 

(1) See examples of these in the reigns of Henry III. and John II.— (Recop. 
de ^ Lqres, torn. ii. fol. 180, 181.) Such also were the numerous tarifl^ fixing 
tbe prices of grain, the vexatious class of sumptuary laws, those for the regru- 
lat&on ci the various crafts, and, above all, on the exportation of the precious 
metals. 

(2) The English statute-book alone will furnish abundant proof of this, in 
Che ezdnsive regulations of trade and navigation existing at the close of the 
fliteenth century. Mr. Sharon Turner has en\mierated many, under Hcnry 
YTII., of similar import with, and, indeed, more partial in their operation, 
than those of Ferdinand and Isabella.— History of £nglaud, vol. iv. pp. 170 
etseq. 

(3) Ordenancas Reales, lib. 6, tit. 4, ley 6. 

(4) ArtMyo de Simtuicas ; in which most of these oidm'dxvc^% v^'^^ax \x^\)^ 
regiBtered. Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tomi. vi, IVixat. \\.-— ?»^ ^^ ^ti^^ 
2iA/. torn, U. p. 443 i torn. iv. Nos. 33, 38. 

2e 2 




■loDgtlte oont, Had "ii . 

aeoommodatioMrf flw Mq^^BHpgv'^g tlio subjucl fram 
onexona b& ind (^pranMH^HPttw ;(2) fui tstablLshiiiB 
a unifoim eamaej and standard of weights and meusont 
tlinnighoat fl» kiiitdam,<3) o]>jcctA of unwearied solioitnte 
dmnigli thii whole nun; for mamtaining a polioe, wludi» 
from tne moat diaarder^ and dsngerouB, roietd Spain, in lit 
laagnaseof lIut]Pr,to M the safest countr; in Christendom ;(^ 
for nUD eqnal jnihoe at aeciired to every man the fiuiti of ut 
own indna^, mdooinff him to embark his capital in ns^ 
entenoises ; and final^i '"r enforcing fidelity to contract«,(4 
of wnioh fbs aoverdgna nye each a glorious example in tlieU 
own adminiatntion aa (ffibetsaUy leatored iliu! iniblii? <.Tedii 
vbiidt ia tlie faoB bana of poUiv pEoapnXjr. 

While tiieae impntaiit ntarm w«a goag cm in Hie inteiac 
of the numarolv, it ezpcrianesd a graatar idiBnge ij^ ita astmal 
oonditiont by too inuDunaa winMntition of ite taniteT- 
The moat impMtaat of its fraSga uQaintidBa wen ikia 
neueat home, Oramidn and Nkvane ; at leut^ Aftj ma 
the onea moat oapaU^ ban Umax poaultm, of hmi^ bmuAt 
under oontrol, and faoionghlj' and mnnanandT iiltiifi*M 



with the SpaniBh monarohj. Oranam, as we 1_... .. 
was placed under the sccptro of CastUe, (^emed by Hu) aaim 
laws, and lepresented in its cortea ; beu)K> in toa atriotelt 
Ecnee, part and parcel of the kingdom. Navarre waa alat 
united to the aame crown ; but its constitution, which bora 
considcrabla analogy to that of Aiagon, remained aabetantiallj 
the same ac before. The government indeed, waa odBinia- 
tered by a viceroy ; but Ferdinand mode aa few ohongcs u 

(I) " EnnobleKxnn IfH dbdsdn ^ tIUu en tour cum gnndes ( Ua IkAu 
en qae tagiai aus Bruntamientoa 6 coneeioi," Ac.— (Oldedancas Keiin, Eb, J, 
tJt, 1. \ej I.) Senur UemEDCfai tau ipecjfled tlie nUnn ud gtttt y^k^d . 
these improvcmmti, Bi coUecUd from the aTchlTa(i<tlHdMW«atcftl« HI tke 



(I) Col. de CMnlas, tom. 1. H«. 71. 71— FngniitlcH M Bnno, fbLb, 
91, pS.—Rccop. it lu Ijeja, lib. i, tit. II, let It.— Anxmc a» aeli fn 
nstrlctine monopoUeB mar be menOoned ond. irtdcfa proUUtBd Uw ooUlitr 
and trat luidholdera from preventing tinir tmaiiti opodiix looa md Ihibmi 
of entertidiiineiit vitbout tbdr especial Hconee.— [FnniUlcu dd Bqpo, 
I49S, fol. (HI.) Tbe wme abuae, however, 1* notlcHlbj Had. d'Autno)', IB b« 
■■ Vo]«ged'£ingne," u •QU exitUoE, to the ereat pndudlce n( ImiallB^ In 
the nerenteenai centoiT.- I>iuiIop, Memoirs of FUlip IV. and CSwtaa II. 

(3) PneoUtlcas del lUTna, fol. 13— iil.~-llecop. de laa L^jti, lib. 1, 

f4) '* Ut nulla anqaam per n tuta re^o, tatkirem le raiasa ^octan poolL" 
— OpuaEiiat.eptol.al. 

(S) Fywvarioral»w«Wai4mEtoi«tvH«'iii*,wATK™itftmiid«tii(>»dti«« 
~ ■ uiR«Ble8,mi.3,tU..S,\ejSi^™»aiai»fc*(a.VnSB,W««»iW,l:. 



Ordenancan Rcalea, ulj. 3, t» 

taSbli Ci)l.deCid.tiHii.V. 
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possible, permitting it to retain its own legislature, its ancient 
oourts of law, and its laws themselves. So the forms, if not the 
spirit of independence, continued to survive its union with the 
victorious state. (1) 

The other possessions of Spain were scattered over the 
various quarters of Europe, Africa, and America. Naples was 
the conquest of Aragon ; or, at least, made on hehalf of that 
crown. The queen apx>ears to have taken no part in the 
conduct of that war, wnether distrusting its equity or its expe- 
diency, in the belief that a distant possession in the heart of 
Europe would probably cost more to maintain than it was worth. 
In fact, Spain is the only nation, in modem times, which has been 
able to keep its hold on such possessions for any very con- 
siderable period; a circumstance impljdng more wisdom in 
her xjoliey than is commonly conceded to her. The fate of the 
acquisitions alluded to forms no exception to the remark ; and 
Naples, like Sicily, continued permanently ingrafted on the 
kii^om of Aragon. 

A fundamental change in the institutions of Naples became 
requisite to accommodate them to its new relations. Its 
great offices of state and its legal tribunals were reorganised. 
Its jurisprudence, which, under the Angevin race, and even 
the first Aragonese, had been adapted to French usap^es, 
was now modelled on the Spanish. The various innovations 
were conducted by the Catholic king with his usual prudence ; 
and the reform in the legislation is commended by a learned 
and impartial Italian civilian, as breathing a spirit of mode- 
ration and wisdom. (2) He conceded many privileges to the 
X>eople, and to the capital especially, whose venerable univer- 
sity he resuscitated from the decayed state into which it had 
fallen, making liberal appropriations from the treasury for its 
endowment. The support of a mercenary army, and the 
burdens incident to the war, pressed heavily on the people 
during the first years of his reign. But the Neapolitans, 
who, as already noticed, had been transferred too often from 
one victor to another to be keenly sensible to the loss of 
poHtioal independence, were graduaUy reconciled to his admi- 
nistration, and testified their sense of its beneficent character 
by celebrating the anniversary of his death, for more than two 
centuries, with public solemnities, as a day of mourning 
throughout the kingdom. (3) 

(1) The fallest, though a sufficiently meagre account of the Navarrese 
canstitation is to be found in Capmany's collection, *' Practica y Estilo*' 
(pp. 250 — 258), and in the ** Diccionario Greografico-Hist. de Espana'* (torn. ii. 
pp. 140 — 143). The historical and economical details in the latter are more 
copious. 

(2) " Queste furono," says Giannone, " le prime leggi che ci diedero gU 
Spagnaoli : leggi tutte provvide e savie, ndlo stabilir delle quali furono vera- 
mente gU Spagnuoli pih d* ogni altra nazione aweOiaXA., ^ v^ «saX>il\Bcc^a&JSit^ 
de* Romani."—l8toria di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 5. 

(3) GJannone, Jstoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4-, "\Sa.aQ, cKe«V^»^.— 'wSB 



ml 



But tar the mxi UDporUnt of the distant aai^^XS^Stit 
pun mra UioM MOimd to her by the soiiias at Columbos anl 
.JsenUghtmad pateoi&ge of Isabdla. ImaginatioQ bad ampla 
range in the InimdleMi persTOctive of these unknown, reeiong; 
bat Uie renUi aotoally realised from ths discoTeries, dariDg 

itytf 

, , J, to prevent the com- 

ptdfOTj' MCiotion of Indian laliour.^ Tliis was sabsequently, 
Bn4 inuDiediatelT ■fin her death, indeed, carried to such an 
tcOBOt, Uiai juiu^ llalf a million of ounces of gold veie 
yearir dmm from fte mines of Hispaniola alone.(l) The 
p— ri-J»b«ie^(a) and Uie culture of the aug^-oane, introduoeil 
nam ih» Cuuaiea,(l) yiddi'd lar^e [<;tui'i:» under tiie HUM 



, OtmiSfiti 

perMnw matt eminent &r nanlJMX Nuaos aaa flntmnH^ a 
Finzon, Solii, Tespnooi, to hit ooort, There Ihey ooiuBtatal t 
sort of board of na-vi^tjcm, coustxnoting olwrti, and tratmB 
out new routes for piojected Toyagee.(4) The oondiiot of ^u 
deportment was intrusted to the I^t>mentioned nangitar, 
w&) hod the glory, tlie greatest which aoeident and okpiiee 
ever granted to man, of giving bis name to the new hemi- 
sphere. 

Fleets were now fitted ont aa a more extended (Male, whicli 
might vie, indeed, with the spWidid eqaipmenta of the Ptvta- 

relli, Coltnia nille SkdUa, tom. Iv. p. 84. Erarr ona knows tt 

the uUa, nod lone ImvrtKNUMnt vkidi BlaBnaia — -— • - 

frIthwtaldihetacsMdttwalBCflii Ills phUonpUEk 

smdDct ot Chsrln of Bmibini to bli kdn Is not so 

Ids ■ccaihm to the tbione of Ksplcs, thst jatnot m 

on Uie son ot tba lilitc^ui, dBdKtot Unt ^'It did not oomnt i> 

tumonr and dignl^ al tbe covtCDDuat M ftaclt u IndM^Hl to Itut 

Indigencct TboH psrent hvl been the eratest mi^ die moat w 

■tsti. mid tha mort ludiuUy senecaUd. tlist tlie in bsd isr' 

KDtliiients, giTlni: addltlaii^ gT*« to ttas act «hl«i tlisr ae 

Uk decree, died by Cornkul, SecoU dell* LetSBT' ' 

ISII4-ISI3), tom. Ix. art. IB. 

(I) HeM«n,IiidlssOcdd((ital«,dec.l,tlb.e,cu.u. . 

the tvo mliits of mipaidols jlelded tM,«M ttw. at gold anunaUT.— Se Bi 
Oceaalda, dec i, Ub. IS. 

(1] The peari-tohalss of Cnbagua were worth 7a,iKia dncats s ™>r.— Hunts. 
Jndtas Ooddsatalss, dse. I, Uh. 7, cap. g. 

fs; OvMo,IU«ta1ft»st»n).a«UsIndlai,UbL4,cap.S.— aanNa,»sBstaiii 
OatiM/tOl l6s. 
"I ViTBiTete, Colecda 
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ginete, whoee Ivilliant snooesses in the East excited the envy of 
tiheir Castiliaii riyals. The king occasionally took a share in 
the voyage, independently of the interest which of right 
belonged to the crown. (1) 

The ^vemment, howeyer, realised less from these expensive 
enterprises than individuals ; many of whom, enriched by their 
official stations, or bv accidentally falling in with some hoard 
of treasure among tne savages, retumedf home to excite the 
envy and cupidity of their countrymen. (2) But the spirit of 
adventure was too high among the Castuians to require such 
inoentive, especially when excluded from its usual field in 
Afnea and Europe. A striking proof of the facility with 
which the romantic cavaliers of that day could be directed to 
this new eareer of danger on the ocean, was given at the time 
of the lajst-meditated expedition into Italy under the Great 
Captain. A squadron of fifteen vessels, bound for the New 
World, was then riding in the Guadalquivir. Its complement 
was limited to one thousand two hundred men ; but, on Ferdi- 
nand's countermanding Gonsalvo's enterprise, more than three 
tJiousand volunteers, many of them of noble family, equipped 
with unusual magnificence for the Italian service, nastened to 
Seville, and pressed to be admitted into the Indian armada. (3) 
Seville itself was in a manner depopulated by the general fever 
of emigration, so that it actually seemed, says a contemporary, 
to be tenanted only by women. (4) 

In this universal excitement, the process of discovery was 
pushed forward with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might 
nave been efiEected in the present state of nautical skill and 
science, but extraordinary for the times. The winding depths 
of the Gulf of Mexico were x>enetrated, as well as the borders 
of the rich but rugged isthmus which connects the American 
continents. In 1512, Florida was discovered by a romantic old 
kniffht. Ponce de Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of 
health, found his grave there. (5) Solis, another navigator, 

(1) Navanete, Coleccion de Viag^es, torn. iii. pp. 48, 134. 

(3) Bemardin de Santa Clara, treasurer of Hispaniola, amassed, during a few 
jean' residence thore, 9^,000 ounces of gold. This same nnuveau riche used to 
serre g(M. dust, says Herrera, instead (^ salt, at his entertainments. — (Indias 
Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 7» cap. 3.) Many believed, according to the same 
author, that gold was so abundant, as to be dragged up in nets firom the beds 
of ttie rivors !— lib. 10, c. 14. 

(8) Ante, Part II. voL ii. chapter Sft. — Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, 
Ub. 10, cap. 6, 7. 

(4) " Per esser SeviUa nel loco che d, vi vanno tanti di loro aUe Indie, che la 
dittk resta mal pcqmlata, e quasi in man di donne."— (Navagiero, Viaggio, 
fol. 15.) Horace said, USteea centuries before, 

" Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
Per mare pauperiem fogiens, per saxa, per ignes."— Epist. i. 1 . 

(ft) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. I, lib. 9, cap. ID.— Almost all ihB 
Spanish expeditions in the New World, whether on the notthero. ot «o\il\Ni!sn!L. 
oontSnen^ bare a tinge of romance beyond wbat \s ioxms^ \si X>Qk!is&i& <:Jl ^:i(ib^ 
iuropeaD nations. One of the most stamdng aiiOL\ea&\i tus^&^KL ^\2&KssDL\sk'>d 
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who had charge of aa 6ziMdiii0ii, pn^aolad hf FaicliiuiidttO 
to zea<di the Sooth Sea bjue enetmiBamgali^ 
lua donim the ooaat as w as the greai Bio de 1ft Skte^wfaen 
alflo was out off bj the. safafes. la m^ Taaao SniMi & 
Balboa, penetrated, with a handM of meiiy aoma tiie naaow 
part of Ihe lalhoiiis of Baden i and fnm tiie SBanuft of Ihe 
Gordflleras, Ihe first of Europeans was greeted wilihtiieloB^ 
promised Tision of Ihe Boathem ooeaa.(3) 

The intelligenee of this event eoEoited a sensation in Snaa 
infoior only tothatoansed hytiiedisoovefyaf Aneriea. Ihs 
great ohjeet wMeh had so long oeoapied the imagfantion of tiie 
nantioarmen of Europe, and Inraied the panose of OokaabDs'i 
last T03^Bge, the disooyery of a oomnmmeaaoii with these tg 
western waters, was aooompilished. Ihe fianoosBpAeelrisadi, 
firam which the Portngoese had drawn soeh ooastlesa sons of 
wealth, were scattered over this sea; and Ihe 
lonrneyof afewleagoeSiBiightlannohtiMir harineafts^jdet 
bosom, and reach, and pernios daxm, ^ coveted fsssessuos 
of their rivals, as falling weetcfthepi^ line of d asun e ati B n . 
Such were the dreams, and snah tbs aofcoal progress ef disbs- 
very, at Ihe olose of FerdinsadVreign. . 

Oar admiration of the danntisss beroism displnyvd byfte 
early Spanish jiavij^atarB in their eactraordinaaj career is omh 
quajMed by a consideration of the onielties with which it was 
tamislied ; too great to be either x>al]iated or passed over in 
silence by the historian. As long as Isabella lived, the Indians 
found an efficient Mend and protector ; but " her death,'* says 
the venerable Las Casas, *' was the signal far their destroc- 
tion."(3) Immediately on that event, the system of reparti- 
mientos, originally authorised, as we have seen, by Gdumbus, 
who seems to have had no doubt, from the first, of the crown's 
absolute right of property over the natives, (4) was carried to 
its full extent in the colonies. (5) Everv Spaniard, however 
humble, had his pro]9ortion of smyes ; ana men, many of them 
not only incapable of estimating the awful responsibiuty of the 

of Ferdinand de Soto, the ill-foted discoverer of tbe MjbbjmIiii^ wbOM bones 
bleach beneath its waters. His adyentnres are told witb imoomiiion spiilfcby 
Mr. Bancroft, vol. i. chap. S, of his History of tbe United States. 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. S, Ub. 1, cap. 7* 

(2) The life of this daring cavalier forms one in tbe el^^ant aeries afnatJOBsl 
biographies by Quintana, " Vldas de Eqia&oles C^bres " (torn, it pp. 1—68), 
and is familiar to the English reader in Irving's *' Companions of Couunbns.** 
The third volume of Navarrete's laborious compilation is devoted to tbe iOxa- 
tration of the minor Spanish vcqragers, who followed up the bold track of dis- 
covery between Colrimbns and Cortes. — C(decdon de Viag«8. 

(3) Las Casas, M^moire, GSavres, ed. de Lkxrente, torn. i. p. 189. 

(4) " Y crean (Vuestras Altezas) qnesta isla y todas las otras son ad sogFM 

como Castilla, que aquf no folta salvo asiento y mandarles haoer to que 

quisieren.'*— Primera CaxV& de CoLout vgud Navanete, Coleecion de Vlages, 

torn. i. p. 93. 

'Terrera, ]iidiasOcciaeatB^e&,^«c,\»>Sa»^Wft,^w--'^ 

mte, torn, i, pp. S2», 239* 
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situation, Imt witbont the least toucli of hnmanitj in their 
natures were indiyidaaUy intmsted with the unlimited dis- 
posal of the lives and destinies of their feUow-ereatures. They 
abased this trust in the grossest manner ; tasking the unfortu- 
nate Indian far bevond his strength, inflicting the most reflned 
punishments on the^ indolent, and hunting down those who 
resisted or escaped, like so many beasts of chase, with ferocious 
bloodhounds. Every step of tne white man's progress in the 
New World may be said to have been on the corpse of a native. 
Faith is staggered by the recital of the number of victims 
immolated in these mir regions within a very few years after 
the disooY^ ; and the heart sickens at the loathsome details 
of barbarities, recorded by one, who, if his sympathies have led 
him sometimes to overcolour, can never be susi)ected of wilfully 
misstating facts of which he was an eyewitness. (1) A selfish 
indifSarenoe to the rights of the original occupants of the soil is 
a sin which lies at the door of most of the primitive European 
settlers, whether papist or puritan, of the Usew World. But it 
is Hffht in comparison wim the fearfol amount of crimes to 
be enarged on the early Spanish colonists ; crimes that have, 
perhax>s, in this world. Drought down the retribution of 
Heaven, which has seen flt to turn this fountain of inexhaustible 
wealth and prosperity to the nation into the waters of 
bitterness. 

It may seem strange that no relief was afibrded by the 
government to these oppressed subjects. But Ferdinand, if we 
may credit Las Casas, was never permitted to know the extent 
of me injuries done to them. (2) He was surrounded by men in 
the management of the Indian department, whose interest it 
was to keep him in ignorance. (3) The remonstrances of some 

(1) See the yarioos Memorials of Las Casas, some of them expressly prepareil 
for tiie council of the Indies. He affirms that more than 12,000»000 lives 
were wantonly destroyed in the New World within timty-eight years after the 
discovery, and tiiis in addition to those exterminated in the conquest of the 
covmtry. — (CEuvres, ed. de Uorcnte, tom. i. p. 1870 Herrera admits that Ilis- 
paniola was reduced, in less than twenty-five years, from 1,000,000 to 14,000 
sofols. — (Indias Occidentales, dec. i, lib. 10, cap. 12.) The numerical estimates 
of a large savage population must, of course, be in a great degree hypothetical. 
That it was laii:e, however, in these faur regions, may readily be inferred from 
the fieudfities of subsistence, and the temi)erate habits of the natives. The mi- 
nimum sum in ^e calculation, when the ntimber had dwindled to a few thou- 
sand, might be more easity ascertained. 

(3) OBuvres, ed. de Llorente, tom. i. p. 22S. 

(8) One resident at the court, says the bishop of Chiapa, was proprietor of 800, 
aiid;aiK>tfaer of 1,100 Indians.— ((Euvres, ed. de Llorente, tom. i. p. 238.) We 
learn thehr names firom Herrera. The first was Bishop Fonseca, the latter the 
oomendador ConchiUos, both prominent men in the Indian department. — 
(Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 9, cap. 14.) The last-named person was the 
same individual sent by Ferdinand to his daughter in Flanders, and imprisoned 
there by tiie archduke Philip. After that prince's death, he experienced signal 
fkvours from the Catholic king, and amassed i^reat weailYv «& «ftCK^xrJ ^'Cesa 
IndiEsD hoard. Oviedo has devoted one of "^ d^o^e^ \a Xsuel.— ^dci:ca!k5s^i&<- 
SKoas, MS, bat, J, quinc. 3, dial, 9. 



B led him.d) in 1501, to refer Q\e Eubjectot 

,_ to a ooimoil of juriata and theologuma. 

Iliii Ijodr TiaUsd tu the repi^suntatiuus of the adTOOates uf ths 
■^■tcm. unit was indispenaable for muutaining the coLauiea, 
nnoe toe Auopeiui vaa altogether unequal to mbour in thil 
tin^Olleliliute; and that it moreover afforded the onlyohiuice . 
ia Uie oomernoii of tbe Indian, who, unless compelled, ooold 
ociTOT be branglit in contact with the wbitt^ man. (2) 

On tiiew gronuda, Ferdinand openlf assumed for himself and 
hi* miauttn Uie responsibility of maintaining this Ticioas 
ilutitiiliOD I and subEequently issued an ordinaoee to tb»t 
efleot, uoompanied, however, b^ b variety of humane and 
aqBitule regoliJioiu for cestrainins its abuse.(3] The lioenie 
wu embaoed in its full extent; .the reKulationa weio openly 
dungazded^^) Several yeaia after, in 1516, Laa Casaa, moved 
br t& maooude of human suffering, returned to Spain, and 
iJaaded tba tonee of the injured native in tones which mada 
Uie dyinx moiuroh tremble on his throne. It was too late, 
howerer, nr the Tiing to execute the remedial measures he ooa- 
templAted.(S} Ihe effioient interference of Ximenes, who sent 
a oammiMion &a the parpoae to HiRianiala, wa^ attended with 
HA parmuireiit neults I and the indefatigable " protector of iJu 
Indtaiu" ma left to sue for redress at the court of Charlea, 
and to fumish a sTiJendui, if not :i solil.ury txumple there, of a 
bosom penetrated! willi t!ie trui; spij-it of Clirisliau phiLm- 
thropy.(6) 

(l| The P-mlnlnn »ni1 rthfrmliriimMlfi. tf th-lr rmtiHrrWhtH. Uoand 
with imw«ri«d mi mid coonce lot Hw ccamnlOB of tba laUm, ui ttit 
vlnOlcBUonoftfaelriutnralriebU. Yet Shk una Uib luo «lu> BfUad tUt 
fires of the Inqulittlon bi Uwir own land. To nidi appoMt icanlta at) Dw 
ume priodple iMd, owkr Wletmt etrcatattuem. 

Id IHl, on the beat meuu of aireitiiis ttis doteiKttin of flw abnVoi^ wttk 
two tnoiKMiliaug. I. Hut tbe ^nuludi wwiU itSU "— *'"~' to Mttk In 
A m erica, thoneb davar wbb ahnBihwl, ftcm tiie aimcikc aOnntuv ■> 
acquiring rkOwa It lAteeiowUieOliIWatliL «. niat,ai^MwanldiiamMi 
yioaiAitativtattiilmm,tSaee"0aaf(H*Utmtl»*»*MUmfg—im^ctmi 
oT "■" Rare "'■■'"^ from a Spanlih cbnrobman ctf the ilrtntintt omuj I 
The whole vtoment, irtilch conqavhenda tlB Bum (< irtirt haa boen riweMH 
more diffluelf in dc0nce of ftbdnott, li ■liudladj' uoto and '■^ y^ Ipltt 
abatracC priodplte It l a oaa na weral ile g lAue It eiwaaa and iataanar At 

knew UD other fear thaa uiaX athitiUitt, 

W Recop. de Levee de lai Indtaa, Aafiut Utb, IMS, lib. % tit. Ik Itv i.- 
Hcmrs. Indias Occldentaleg, dec. l,in>.(l,c«^ i«. 

(4) Tlie text eipresiea newl; cooo^ Out inhaannrnt condttlca ot tUnit li 
Spaniab America. " So gomnmci^" nfa H«ra^ " iMa dona m vi^ tu 

p. 77-) Wboerei panuei K* colonial eodea n^ hid mgoh croond tm tti 
cidoglnni. But aie not the tot DoodMi aad wijatMai if tkaaa hiaam 

(i) Hengr>.Iiiaa«Oortd«pteiiw.d«c.TBli. X w.t^-I^OaMM,lUm^i^ 
apod (£uTTe>, ed. de UoTOPtc, tau. V.'B. IM. 
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1 have elBBwhere examined the policy pursued by the Catholic 
BOTereignB in the ^vemment of their colonies. The supply of 
preoions metals yielded by them eventually, proved far greater 
than had ever entered into the conception of the most sEinguinc 
of the early discoverers. Their prolific soil and genial climate, 
moreover, afforded an infinite variety of vegetable products, 
which might have furnished an unlimited commerce with the 
mother oountry. Under a ju^cious protection, their population 
and^ productions,! steadily increasing, would have enlarged to 
an incmlculable extent the general resources of the empire. 
Snclu indeed, might have been the result of a wise system of 
le^slation. 

But the true principles of colonial policy were sadly mis- 
nnderstood in the sixteenth century. The discovery of a world 
was estimated, like that of a rich mine, by the value of its 
returns in gold and silver. Much of Isabella's legislation, it is 
true, is of that comprehensive character which snows that she 
looked to higher and far nobler objects. But with much that 
is good there was mingled, as in most of her institutions, one 
germ of evil, of little moment at the time indeed, but which, 
nnder the vicious culture of her successors, shot up to a height 
that overshadowed and blighted all the rest. This was the 
spirit of restriction and monopoly, aggravated by the subse- 
quent laws of Ferdinand, and carried to an extent under the 
Aostrian dynasty that paralysed colonial trade. 

Under their most ingeniously perverse system of laws, the 
interests of both the parent country and the colonies were sacri- 
ficed. The latter, condemned to look for supplies to an incom- 
petent source, were miserably dwarfed in tneir growth ; while 
the former contrived to convert the nutriment which she ex- 
torted from the colonies into a fatal poison. The streams of 
wealth which flowed in from the silver quarries of Zacatecas 
and Potosi were jealously locked up within the limits of the 
Peninsula. The great problem proposed by the Spanish legis- 
lation of the sixteenth century, was the reduction of prices in 
the kingdom to the same level as in other European nations. 
Every law that was passed, however, tended, by its restrictive 
character, to augment the evil. The golden tide, which, per- 
mitted a free vent, would have fertilised the region through 
which it poured, now buried the land under a deluge which 
blighted every green and living thing. Agriculture, commerce, 
mannfactures, every branch of national industry and improve- 
ment, languished and fell to decay ; and the nation, like the 

peneciition of the aborigines by the conduct of the Israelites towards their 
idolafcroias neighbours. But the Spanish Fenelon replied, that " the behaviour 
of the Jews was no precedent for Christians ; that the law of Moses was a law 
of rigonr, but that of Jesus Christ one of grace, mercy, peace, goodwill, and 
lAuauj," — (CEuvres, ed. de Llorente, torn. i. p. 374.) The S^«x»axd^s%.^ \<ec%&~ 
coted fbe Jews, and tben quoted them as an authonty ioi ^^«si^«cQi^'^^i^v:iOc^!SK. 
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along the coast, and deepening and extending the harbours, "to 
acuommodate," as the acts set forth, " the ^preat increase of 
trade;" for embellishing and adding in various wa^s to tib 
accommodations of the cities ;(1) for relieving the subject from 
onerous tolls and oppressive monopolies ;(2) for establishing 
a uniform currency and standard of nve^nts and measures 
throughout the kingdom, (3) objects of unwearied solicitade 
tlirough this whole reign; for maintaining a police, which, 
from the most disorderly and dangerous, raised Spain, in the 
language of Martyr, to be the safest country in Christendom ;(4) 
for such equal justice as secured to every man the fruits of his 
own industry, inducing him to embark his capital in useful 
enterprises ; and finally, for enforcing fidelity to contniots,(5) 
of which the sovereigns gave such a glorious example in their 
own administration as efiectually restored that public credit 
which is the true basis of public prosperity. 

While these important reforms were going on in the interior 
of the monarchy, it experienced a greater change in its external 
condition, by the immense augmentation of its territory. 
The most important of its foreign acquisitions were those 
nearest home, Granada and Kavarre ; at least, they were 
the ones most capable, &om their position, of being brought 
under control, and thoroughly and permanently identihed 
with the Spanish monarchy. Granada, as we have seen, 
was placed under the sceptre of Castile, governed by the same 
laws, and represented in its cortes ; being, in the strictest 
Kcnse, part and parcel of the kingdom.^ Navarro was also 
united to the same crown; but its constitution, which bore 
considerable analogy to that of Aragon, remained substantially 
the same as before. The government, indeed, was adminis- 
tered by a viceroy ; but Ferdinand made as few changes as 

(1) ** Ennoblcsccnse los cibdades 6 villas en tener casas g^randcs 6 Wen fechas 
en que fagan sus ayuntamientos e concejos," &c.— (Onlenancas Reales, lib. 7. 
tit. ] , ley 1 .) Sefior Clcniencin has specified the nature and great variety of 
these improvements, as collected from the archives of the different cities of the 
kingdom.— Mem. de la Acad, dc Hist. torn. iv. Ilustracion 11. Col. de Cddolv, 
torn. iv. No. 9. 

(2) Col. (le C^idulas, tom. i. Nos. 71, 72.— Pragmiticas del Reyno, fol. 63, 
91, 93. — Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 5, tit. 11, ley 12. — Among the acts for 
restrictinff monopolies may be mentioned one, which prohibited the nobility 
and great landholders from preventing their tenants opening inns and hoitses 
of entertainment without their especial license. — (Pragmaticas del Reyno, 
1402, fol. q6.) The same abuse, however, is noticed by Mad. d*Aulnoy, in her 
'• Voyage d'Espagne," as still existing, to the great prejudice of travellers, in 
the seventeenth century. — Dunlop, Memoirs of Philip IV. and Charles II. 
vol. ii. chap. 11. 

(3) Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. 93 — 112. — Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 5, 
tit. 21, 22. 

Ci) ** Ut nulla unquam per se tula regio, tutiorem se fuisse jactarc possit." 
—Opus Epist. epist. 31. 

(5) For various laws tcwiVmg \o «>ecv«<i>Oc\'e,, %.xA\K««Tcut frauds in trade, sw 
Of(ienan9aa Reales, lib. 3, Vvl. ft,\c^ ^ •, Yt^.^KQk\XR»ft ^^"^wjvio^V^ K^^^JJt 
et aJibii Col. de Ced. torn. i. ^o. ^3, 
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possible, permitting it to retain its own legislature, i1^ ancient 
courts of law, and its laws themselves. So the forms, if not the 
spirit of index)endence, continued to survive its union with the 
victorious state. (1) 

The other possessions of Spain were scattered over the 
various quarters of Europe, Africa, and America. Naples was 
the conquest of Aragon ; or, at least, made on behalf of that 
crown. The queen appears to have taken no part in the 
conduct of that war, wnether distrusting its equity or its expe- 
diency, in the belief that a distant possession in the heart of 
Euroi>e would probably cost more to maintain than it was worth. 
In &ct, Spain is the only nation, in modern times, which has been 
able to keep its hold on such possessions for any very con- 
siderable period; a circumstance implying more wisdom in 
her policy than is commonly conceded to her. The fate of the 
acquisitions alluded to forms no exception to the remark ; and 
Naples, like Sicily, continued permanently ingrafted on the 
kii^om of Aragon. 

A fundamental change in the institutions of Naples became 
requisite to accommodate them to its new relations. Its 
great offices of state and its legal tribunals were reorganised. 
Its jurisprudence, which, under the Angevin race, and even 
the first Aragonese, had been adapted to French usages, 
was now modelled on the Spanish. The various innovations 
were conducted by the Catholic king with his usual prudence ; 
and the reform in the legislation is commended by a learned 
and impartial Italian civilian, as breathing a spirit of mode- 
ration and wisdom. (2) He conceded many privileges to the 
pteople, and to the capital especially, whose venerable univer- 
sity he resuscitated from the decayed state into which it had 
fallen, making liberal appropriations from the treasury for its 
endowment. The support of a mercensiry army, and the 
burdens incident to tne war, pressed heavily on the people 
during the first years of his reign. But the Neapolitans, 
who, as already noticed, had been transferred too often from 
one victor to another to be keenly sensible to the loss of 
poHtioal independence, were gradually reconciled to his admi- 
nistration, and testified their sense of its beneficent character 
by celebrating the anniversary of his death, for more than two 
centuries, wfth pubHc solemnities, as a day of mourning 
throughout the kingdom. (3) 

(1) The fallest, though a sufficiently meagre account of the Navarrese 
constitation is to be found in Capmany's collection, " Practica 7 Estilo** 
(pp. 250 — 268), and in the " Diccionario Grcografico-Hist. de Espana" (torn. ii. 
pp. 140 — 143). The historical and economical details in the latter are more 
copious. 

(2) "Queste furono,** says Giannone, "le prime leggi che ci diedero gli 
Spagnuoli : leggi tutte provvide e savie, nello stabilir deUe quali furono vera- 
mente gli Spagnuoli pii^ d* ogni altra nazione aweOkn.^, ^ "Si^ «^'dkMv\scc^»&JCi^ 
de* Ramaxii.**—'Istoiia di Napoli, lib. 30, cap. 5, 

(3; GJaonone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 29, cap. 4*, '^Jto.^Q, Q«e»\,^»^.- 



Bnt br tte most imporUnt of the distant Acqueitioiis of 
Spain WH* ttrtae »<eDied to ber by the genius of Coliimbiu wi 
tSa Cd Kght WMJ patroDa^ of lEabella. Imaginatian hud Hinple 
imBgein Aft botuidjes^ p<;rspcctiTo of these imknowa regiout) 
bat tlia reaalu actuailj reali^d from the diseoveries, du^iiS 
&m qiiMn'a Efe. vcre eomparatiTelf inaigTiilicant. In a mere 

" '*' ~'"w, they had been a considerable cbaige on the 

> wss. indeed, partly owing ta the humanity of 
» iDtiffciud. B9 ve have E«eD, to prevont the coni- 
tittu of Indiaa labour. This was subsequonily, 
ely after btr d«ath, indeed, carried to such an 
om^ uwi nearly half a million of onnces of gold vere 
yaailr diavB &om the mines of Hispaniola alone. (1) Tha 
PMdi-flihMiM,(2^ and the cultarc of the suguT'Oane, introdooed 
non dw Ctaaziet,ii) yielded large letuma under the «amii 







L be unj list, howerer, to aupposG bis 
pecuniary profits i /or tlie meemres 
reqieots, well contrived to piomate 
J and colonisfttion. He invited the 
nanlieal science and entoTiriBC, u 
.Teapoeeifto his t-ijurtj whi.rc tliey ci.'r^titiiii.'dB 
Buri, ui hoard of navifratiiim, eonstnioting charto, and tiaaii^l 
out new routes for projeat«d Toyagea.(t) The oonduot of thu 
department wia introsted to the Itut-mentioiied navigatU', 
who bad the glory, the greateBt which auudent and oapriM 
ever granted to man, of gsving hia name to tiw new lismi- 
Spbere. 

Fleets were now fitted out on a more extended aoalfl, wbioh 
might vie, indeed, with the splendid equipments of tlie Ptata- 



1IIIB4 ta podt n InArldHri to tanU la 
m the tntat OMt, Ott mat vaiS 1aa» 
tc^udtlieiiuBtonjiuarKrsecattd, Uiatflwin badttodaead." MoUt 
itlmenti, (trine ••Mltloul gimcm to tlia let vUoi Otaj •BoompMlM.— >H 
: decnc, disl by CornliDi, SmoU itOm Lettantma BallHai (Mwiclii 

I) H«9tra.lBdIuOcdilcntalai,dM.I,llb.<,cap.u. Aeooidfaistalbiqnr. 

r twD mint* «f BIspulDlB flddcd M»,«M Hw. of goU aDunalb.— Oc Kcboi 

eultdo, dK. I, Ub. I*. 

I) TbeHaiMliliaifs(irCiib««:iia«r«Rworili7I,*MdDCataaTau.--HKnni, 

Uaa Occldnddei, dec i, Ub. 7, op. s. 

I) Oriedo, Hlr-"- "-' — ' '- '" '-*— " ' — 

tii,lbL lU. 
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fpaeaet whose Inilliaiit sncoesses in the East excited the envy of 
thair Castilian rivals. Hie king ocoasionally took a share in 
the Yoyage, independently of the interest which of right 
belonged to the crown.(l) 

The ^yemment, however, realised less from these expensive 
enterprises than individuals ; many of whom, enriched by their 
official stations, or bv accidentally falling in with some hoard 
of treasure among the savages, returned home to excite the 
envy and oupidity of their countrymen. (2) But the spirit of 
adventure was too high among the Castuians to require such 
incentive, especially when excluded from its usual field in 
Africa and Europe. A strikincr proof of the feicility with 
which ihe romantic cavaliers of that day could be directed to 
this new eareer of danger on the ocean, was given at the time 
of the last-meditated expedition into Italy under the Great 
Captain. A squadron of fifteen vessels, bound for the New 
World, was then riding in the Gnadalquivir. Its complement 
was limited to one thousand two hundred men ; but, on Ferdi- 
nand's eountermanding Gonsalvo's enterprise, more than three 
thousand vcdunteere^ many of them of noble familv, equipped 
with unusual magnificence for the Italian service, nastened to 
Seville, and pres^ to be admitted into the Indian armada. (3) 
Seville itsdf was in a manner depopulated by the general fever 
of emigration, so that it actually seemed, says a contemporary, 
to be tenanted only by women. (4) 

In this universal excitement, the pro^ss of discovery was 

Eushed forward with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might 
ave been effected in the present state of nautical skill and 
science, but extraordinary for the times. The winding depths 
of the Ghilf of Mexico were penetrated, as well as the homers 
of ^ae rich but rugged isthmus which connects the American 
continents. In 1512, Florida was discovered by a romantic old 
knight. Ponce de Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of 
health, found his grave there. (5) Solis, another navigator, 

(1) Navarrete, Ck>leccion de Viages, torn. iii. pp. 48, 134. 

(2) Bemardin de Santa Clara, treasurer of Hispaniola, amassed, during a few 
jears' residence there, 96,000 ounces of gold. Tliis same nouoeau riehe used to 
aerye gcdd dust, says Herrora, instead <rf salt, at his entertainmoits. — (Indias 
Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 7, cap. 3.) Many believed, according to the same 
anQior, that gold was so abundant, as to be dragged up in nets from the beds 
of the rivers !— lib. 10, c. 14. 

(3) Ante, Part II. voLii. diapterSS. — Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. I, 
lib. 10, cap. 6, 7. 

(4) " Per esser Sevilla nel loco die d, vi vanno tanti di loro alle Indie, che la 
(dttJL resta mal popolata, e quasi in man di donne." — (Navagiero, Viaggio, 
foL 15.) Horace said, fifteen centuries before, 

" Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes.**— Epist. i. 1 . 

(6) Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 9, cap. lo.— Almost all the 
Spanish expeditions in the New World, whether on tS[ve nottYvecw Oit ^lovsiQcissraL 
amtbMoti, have a tinge of romance beyond yitaX, \ft toTosA. \sl \}D«>'a)& cS. ci()c«5c 
European nations. One of the most striking and \«a^ IbxdSSqsx QlX^DRGDkN&^daail^^ 
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such embarrassment as regards Castile in Isabella's reign. By 
an oiiioial report to the crown on the organisation of the militia, 
in 1492, it appears that the population of the kin^^om amonnted 
to 1,500,000 vecinos or householders ; or, allowing four and a 
half to a family (a moderate estimate), to 6,750,000 80iil8.(l) 
This census, it will be observed, was limited to the provinces 
immediately composing the crown of Castilei to the exclusion of 
Granada, ]>ayarre, and the Aragonese dominions.(2) It was 
taJwen, moreover, before the nation had time to recruit from the 
long and eidiausting struggle of the Moorish war, and twenty- 
iive years before the dose of the reign, when the populatioiL 
under circumstances peculiarly fiBivourable, must have swellea 
to a much lar^r amount. Thus circumscribed, however, it was 
probably considerably in advance of that of England at the same 
period. (3) How have the destinies of the two countries since 
been reversed ! 

highest possible cultivation, would be capable of siqiportlng. Even for ao 
recent a period as Isabella's time, the estiinate commcnily received does not 
' fall below eighteen or twenty milUcniB. Tlie official letoms, cited in the text, 
of the most populous portion of the Idngdom, fully expose the extraTaganee of 
preceding estimates. 

(1) These interesting particulars are obtained from a memorial, prapand hj 
order of Ferdinand and Isabella, by their contador, Alonso de Qatntamlla, on 
the mode of enrolling and arming the militia, in 1493 ; as a preliminary step to 
which, he procured a census of the actual population of the kingdom. It is 
preserved in a volume entitled Relaciones tocantesd la Junta de la Hermandai, 
in that rich national repository, the archives of Simancas. — See a copious 
extract, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Apend. ]2. 

(2) I am acquainted with no sufficient and authentic data for computing the 
population at this time, of the crown of Aragon, always greatly below that of 
the sister kingdom. I find as little to be relied on, notwitlistanduig tlie 
numerous estimates, in one form or another, vouchsafed by historians and 
travellers, of the population of Granada. Marineo enumerates fourteen dtin 
and ninety-seven towns (omitting, as he says, many places of less, note), at the 
time of the conquest; a statement obviously too vague for statistical pur- 
poses. — (Cosas Memorables, fol. 179.) The capital swelled by the influx fh>m 
the country, contained, according to him, 200,000 souls at the same period.— 
(I''ol. 177.) In 1506, at the tune of the forced conversions, we find the num- 
bers in the city dwindled to fifty, or, at most, seventy thousand. — (Comp. 
Bleda, ConSnica, lib. 5, cap. 23 ; and Bemaldez, BLeyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 159.) 
Loose as these estimates necessarily are, we have no better to guide us iu 
calculating the total amount of the population of the Moorish kingdom, or of 
the losses sustained by the copious emigrations during the first fifteen years 
after the conquest, although there has been no lack of confident assertion, as 
to both, in later writers. The desideratum, in regard to Granada, will now 
probably not be supplied j the public offices in the kingdom of Aiagon, if 
searched with the same industry as those in Castile, would doubtless afford 
the means for correcting the crude estimates so current respecting tliat 
country. 

(3) Hallam, in his "Constitutional History of England,** estimates the 
population of the realm, in 1485, at 3,000,000.— (Vol. i. p. 10.) The discrepan- 
cies, however, of the best historians on this subject prove the difficulty of 
arriving at even a probable result. Hume, on the authority of Sir Edward 
Coke, puts the population of England (including people of aU sorts) a century 
later, iu 1588, at only 000,0^^0. lYve YAatAxVaxv cites Lodovico Guicciardiui, 
ijowever, for another estimate, »» "toX^Xi «a ^,^sWi,^vi^, toe "eaa vAsssft tci^u of 
Queen Elizabeth.— History ot ^u^^aaxOl» noV <v Kvc^aSi.^. 
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The temtorial limits of the monarchy, in the mean time, went 
on expanding beyond example; — Castile and Leon, brought 
under the same sceptre with Aragon and its foreign depen- 
dencies, Sicily and oardinia ; with the kingdoms of Granada, 
Nayarre, and Naples ; with the Canaries, Oran, and the other 
Bettlements in Africa ; and with the islands and vast continents 
of America. To these broad domains, the comprehensive 
schemes of the sovereigns would have added Portugal ; and 
their arrangements for this, although defeated for the present, 
opened the way to its eventual completion ujider Philip the 
Second. (1) 

The petty sta,tes, which had before swarmed over the Pe- 
ninsula, neutralising each other's operations, and preventing any 
effective movement abroad, were now amalgamated into one 
whole. Sectional jealousies and antipathies, indeed, were 
too sturdily rooted to be whoUy extinguished ; but they 
gradually subsided under the influence of a common government 
and community of interests. A more enlarged sentiment was 
infused into the people, who, in their foreign relations at least, 
assumed the attitude of one great nation. The names of Cas- 
tilian and Aragonese were merged in the comprehensive one of 
Spaniard ; and Spain, with an empire whicn stretched over 
three Quarters of tne globe, and which almost realised the proud 
boast that the sun never set within her borders, now rose, not to 
the first class only, but to the first place, in the scale of European 
powers. 

The extraordinarv circumstances of the country tended 
naturally to nourisn the lofty, romantic qualities, and the 
somewhat exaggerated tone of sentiment, which always per- 
vaded the national character. The age of chivalry (2) nad not 

(1) PidUp II. claimed the Portagnese crown in right of his mother and his 
yrUe, both descoided from Maria, third daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who, as the reader may remember, married King Emanuel. 

(S) Old Caxton mourns over the little honour paid to the usages of chivaliy 
in his time ; and it is sufficient evidence of its decay in England, that Richard 
in. thought it necessary to issue an ordinance, requiring those possessed of 
the requiidte 40/. a year, to receive knighthood.— (Turner, History of England, 
Tol. iii. pp. 391, 392.) Tlie use of artillery was fatal to chivalry ; a consequence 
well understood, even at the early period of our history. At least, so we may 
infer from the verses of Ariosto, where Orlando throws Cimosco*s gun into 
the sea. 

" Lo tolse e disse : Acci5, piii non istea 
Mai cavalier per te d* essere ardito, 
N^ quanto il buono val, mai piii si vanti 
II rio per te valer, qi:d giii rimanti.** 

Orlando Furioso, canto 9, st. 90. 

Bon Quixote is loud in his maledictions on "the diabolical invention," as he 
terms it, so fJEttal to knight.errantry} and makes little doubt that the soul 
of the inventor is paying the penalty in heU, for thus putting it in the 
power of any coward to take away the life of a btav« cwvaliatv— t^sfe V. 
cap. 38. 

XT. 2F 
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fiided away in Spam«a8 in moft other lai^ lt4mM iodanAm 
time of peaoe oy the toozneyi, Joaita. and jyther ms/^ 
pageants whieh giaoed the eoart of IiabeUa,(l) i^deaaedoiit^ 
as we haye seen, in tiie Italian campawiw under wmailfD de 
Ckndoya, and ihoiie fath in all ita i^Iendoiiiza in tiiA war of 

Granada. "73iiawaaariaiitgenlilewar/*iayBNsvagietObinft ' 
passage too pertinent to be emitted, "in whiolu aa manas 
were oomnaratiTeljr Utile need* eaoh knij^ had the om»- 
tonity of (mowing ms personal pro w ess; and raze waaittlMtt 
day passed withoot some &at of arms and 'vakaona.'eKplflit 
Th» nobility and ohiralry of tiie land all throDgnd tfane to 
gather renown. Queen Isabella, who atteooded wnh bar whob 
oonrt, breathed oonrsge into eray heart There waaraoaiea t 
eavalier who was not enamonred of some one or oitber oC.lur 
ladies, the witness of his aehievamenta, and whou aa she pn- 
aentea^ him his weapons,^ or some tolcen of iur faToor, 
admonished biw to heut biitiMftif VikB a true b-n^g ii ^ i^ show 
the strength of his passion by his Tsliant deed«,(fl What 
knight so oraven, then," erolaims the ehivalroiia veoetisB, 
" that he would not hare been more than a matoli fiir the 
stoutest adyers^rr; or who woold not sooner have lost Ida lift a 
thousand times, tbim retain dishononzed to the lady of hsi loie! 
In tmth," he oondndes, "this eonquest may be aaid to have 
been achieved by love, ratilier than by ann8."(3) 

(1) Quien podri contar," exclaims the old cante of Los Palacios, "la 
gnndeza, el concierto de su corte, la cavallerfa de los Nobles de toda Wsptaoi, 
Duqaes, Maestres, Marqueses 6 Ricos homes $ los Galanes, las Thtmaiix las 
Fiestas, los Tomeos, la Moltitnd de Poetas 6 trovadoxes," &c. — Bjejea CatrHlcm, 
MS. cap. iOl. 

(3) Oviedo notices the existence of a lal^-love, even witii cavaUecs who bad 
passed their prime, as a thing of quite as imperative necessity in Us da^, as it 
was afterwards regarded by tiie gallant knight of La ^*"«'*»V. ** Oostombre 
es en Espafia entre los senores de estado que yenidos £ bi corte, aonque n6 
est^ enamorados 6 que pasen de la mitad de la edad flngir que aman par 
servir y favorescer £ algunadama, y gastar como quien 8<»i en fiestas y otras 
cosas que se ofrescen de tales paaatiempos y amcnres, tin que les de pens 
Cupido.'* — Quincuagenas, MS. baL 1, quinc. 1, diaL 98. 

(3) Viaggio, foL 27. Andrea Navagioro, whose itineraiy has been of sudi 
frequent reference in these pages, was a noble Venetian, bon& in 1483. He 
be<»me very early distinguished, in his cultivated caidtal, for bis scholarBbip, 
poetical talents, and eloquence, of which he has left spedmena, figmrianr in 
Latin verse, in the highest repute to tUs day with his coontryinea. He was 
not, however, exclusively devoted to letters, but was employed in sevnal 
foreign missions by tiie republic. It was on his visit to Spain, as minister to 
Charles V., soon after that monarch's accession, tbat he wrote Us Trnnia ; 
and he filled the same office at tiie court of Rrands I., when he died, at the 
premature age of forty-six, in 1590. — (Tiiaboectai, Letteratura ItaUana, torn. viL 
part 3, p. 228, ed. 1/85.) His death was univernlly lamented by the good and 
the learned of his time, and Is commemorated by his flriend Carcnnal Bembo, in 
two sonnets, breathing all the sensibility of that tender and ele|;ant poet— 
(Rime, Son. 109, HO.) Navagiero becomes connected with ftotiHan Utera- 
ture by the circumstance of Boscan's reliuTing to his aogsestian the inno- 
iTitiou he so saccesstoUy iBftj^<& m 1^ Vsrs& ^tlw nHlonsI Yene.--ObnuH 
fol. 20, cd. 1543. 
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The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, (l) 
iroving over seas on which no bark bad ever ventured, among 
idands and continents where no civilised man had ever trodden, 
and which fancy peopled with all the marvels and drear 
enchantments of romance; courting danger in everv form, 
combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The very 
odds presented oy the defenceless natives among whom he was 
cast, " a thousand of whom," to quote the w;ords of Columbus, 
•* were not equal to three Spaniards," was in itself typical of 
bis profession ; (2) and the briUiant destinies to wbich the 
meanest adventurer was often called, now carving out with his 
good sword some "El Dorado" more splendid than fancy had 
dreamed of, and now overturning some old barbaric dynasty, 
were full as extraordinary as the wildest chimeras which 
Ariosto ever sang, or Cervantes satirised. 

His countijmen who remained at home, feeding greedily on 
the reports of his adventures, lived almost equally in an atmo- 
sphere of romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm pene- 
trated the very depths of the nation, swelling the humblest 
individual with lofty aspirations, and a proud consciousness of 
the dignitv of his nature. " The princely disposition of the 
Spaniards, ' says a foreigner of the time, " delighteth me much, 
as well as the gentle nurture and noble conversation, not 
merely of those of high degree, but of the citizen, peasant, and 
common labourer." (3) What wonder that such sentiments 
should be found incompatible with sober, methodical habits of 
business, or that the nation indulp^ing them should be seduced 
from the humble paths of domestic industry to a brilliant and 
bolder career of adventure? Such consequences became too 
apparent in the following reign. (4) 

(1) Fernando de Pulgar, after enumerating various cavaliers of his acquaint- 
ance, who had journeyed to distant climes in quest of adventures and honour- 
able feats of arms, continues, " E oi decir de otros Castellanos que con aninio 
de Caballeros fueron por los Reynos estrafios d facer armas con qualquier 
Caballero que quisiere facerlas con ellos, 6 por ellas ^anaron honra para si, 6 
fiuna de vaJientes y esforzados Caballeros para los Fijosdalgos de Castilla." — 
Claros Varones, tit. 17. 

(2) " Son todos," says the Admiral, " de ningun ingenio en las armas, y 
may cobardes, que mil no aguadarian tres ! ** — (Primer Viage de Colon.) 
VTbat could the bard of chivalry say more ? 

" Ma quel ch' al timor non diede albergo, 
£stima la vil turba e 1' arme tante 
Quel che denlat) alia mandra all' aer cupo, 
II uumer dell* agnelle estimi il lupo.*' 

Orlando Furioso, canto 12. 

(3) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 30. 

(4) " I Spagnoli," says the Venctiau minister, " non solo in qucsto paese di 
Granata, ma in tntto *1 rcsto della Spagna medesimamente, nou sono molto 
indostriosi, ne piantano, ne lavorano volontieri la terra; ma se damio ad altro, 
e piti volontieri vanno alia gruerra, o alle Indie ad &c(V0L\&tAs^v{»£.\i!>^ «;^^^^st. 
tal vie."— (Vlaggio, fol, 25.) Testimonies to XYie ^Qaxkie ^\jrft<3tX ^JcS^.efeSia.,•^a&*<iB» 

2f2 
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In noticing the circumstances that conspired to form the 
national character, it would he unpardonahle to omit the esta- 
hlishment of the Inquisition, which contrihuted so largely to 
counterhalance the benefits resulting from Isabella's govern- 
ment; an institution which has done more than anjr other to 
stay the proud march of human reason ; which, by imposing 
uniformity of creed, has proved the fruitful parent of hypocrisy 
and superstition ; whicn has soured the sweet chanties of 
liuman life,(l) and settling like a foul mist on the goodly^ro- 
mise of the land, closed up the fair buds of science and civilisa- 
tion ere they were fully opened. Alas! that such a blieht 
should have fallen on so gallant and generous a people ! That 
it should have been brought on it too by one of suet unblemished 
patriotism and purity of motive as Isabella ! How must her 
virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the departed good to look 
down on the scene of their earthly labours, mourn over the 
niiscry and moral degradation entailed on her country by this 
one act ! t^ true is it, that the measures of this great queen 
liavc had a permanent influence, whether for good or for evil, 
on the destinies of her country. 

The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by the spirit 
of bigotry in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although 
greatly exaggerated, (2) was doubtless serious enough. Under 

stream of history descends.— See several collected by Capmany (Mem. dc 
Barcelona, tom. iii. pp. 358 ct seq.), who certainly cannot be charg^ed with 
ministering to the vanity of his countrymen. 

(1) One may trace its immediate influence in the writings of a man like the 
curate of Los Palacios, naturally, as it would seem, of an amiable, luimane 
disposition ; l)ut who comi)lacently remarks, " They [Ferdinand and IsabeUa] 
lijchti'd up the llrcs for the heretics, in which, with good reason, they have 
burnt, and shall ctmtinue to bum, so long as the soul of them remains ! "— 
(Rpyes Catolicos, MS. cap. /.) It becomes more perceptible in the literature of 
later times, and, what is singular, most of all in the lighter department uf 
poetry and fiction, which seem natiurally devoted to purposes of pleasiire. No 
one can estimate the full influence of the Inquisition in perverting moral 
sense, and infusing tlie deadly venom of misanthropy into the heart, w^ho lias 
not i)eruse(l the works of the great Custilian poets, of Lope de Vega, Ercilla, 
above all Caldcron, whose lips seem to have been touched with fire from the 
very altars of this accursed tribunal. 

(2) 'i'he late secretary of the Inquisition has made an elaborate computation 
of the number of its victims. Accorduig to him, 1.3,000 were publicly t)iunied 
by the several tribunals of Castile and Aragon, and 191,413 sufllcred other 
l)unishnients, between 1481, the date of the commencement of the mcnleni 
institution, and 1518.— (Hist, de 1' Inquisition, tom. iv. chap. 46.) Lloronte 
appear.^ to have come to these appalling results by a very plausible process of 
(•uhMihition, and without any design to exaggerate. Nevertheless, his data are 
exceedingly imperfect ; and he has himself, on a revision, consiilerably reduci-d, 
in his foiirtli volume, the original estimates hi the first. I find gotnl grounds 
for reducing them still further. 1. He quotes Mariana for the fact tliat 2,tiuo 
sufiered martyrdom at Seville in 1481, and makes this the basis of his calcula- 
tions fc)r the other tribunals of the kingdom. Marineo, a contemporary, "ii 
the other hand, sUvtes t\\tv\, *' iw Wvc covvcsc v^t «. few years they burned nearly 

2,OtiO heretics ;" thus not ou\y cW^NxsKw^ \.\\\a wxvvi\«&, os^t ^ ^<e»SRT vi'ri<Ml of 
tiiiw, but embracing ail tYvc InbMwo^s Wvwx ^ts^sNasl'^ \s\ NJaa t-waj^jci o-'^vi*a». 
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the otherwise benefioent operation of their goyemment, how< 
ever, the healthful and expansive energies of the state were 
BufSment to heal np these and deeper wounds, and still oarr^r it 
onward in the career of prosperity. With this impulse, in- 
deed, the nation continued to advance higher and niffher, in 
spite of the system of almost unmingled evil pursuea in the 
following reigns. The (glories of this later period, of the age 
of Charles the Fifth, as it is called, must find their true source 
in the measures of his illustrious predecessors. It was in their 
oonrt that Bosoan, Garoilasso, Mendoza, and the other master- 
spirits were trained, who moulded Castilian literature into the 
new and more classical forms of later times. (1) It was under 

MenuMrables, fol. l(S4.) 2. Bernaldez states that flye-sixths of the Jews resided 
in^e kingdom of Castile.— (Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. iio.) Llorente, how- 
ever, has assigned an equal amoant of victims to each of the five tribunals of 
Aragon with those of the sister kingdom, excepting only Seville. One might 
reasonably distrust Llorente's tables* from the fadlitv with which he receives 
the most improbable estimates in other matters, as, for example, the number 
of banished Jews, which he puts at 800,000. — (Hist, de I'lnquisition, tom. i. 
p. 261.) I have shown, from contemporary sources, that this number did not 
probably exceed l6o,000, or, at most, 170,000. — (Part I. vol. i. chapter 17.) 
Indeed, the cautious Zurita, borrowing, probably, from the same autliorities, 
cites the latter number. — (Anales, torn. v. fol. g.) Mariana, who owes so much 
of Ws narrative to the Aragonese historian, converting, as it would appear, 
these 170,000 individuals into families, states the whole, in round numbers, at 
800,000 souls. — (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. lib. 26, cap. 1 .) Llorente, not content 
witii this, swells the amount still further, by that of the Moorish exiles, and by 
emigrants to the New World (on what authority ?) to 2,000,000 j and, going on 
with the process, computes that this loss may fairly infer one of 8,000,000 
iiJiabitante to Spain at the present dayt — (Ibid, ubi supra.) Thus the 
mischief Unput^ to the Catholic sovereigns goes on increasing in a sort of 
aritlunetical progression, with the duration of the monarchy. Nothing is so 
striking to the Imagination as numerical estimates ; they speak a volume in 
fhemsdives, saving a world of periphrasis and arg^ument; nothing is so 
cKLOlcult to form with exactness, or even probabili^, when they relate to 
an early period ; and nothing more carelessly received, and confldentiy dr- 
colated. The enormous statements of the Jewish exiles, and the baseless 
cmes of the Moorish, are not peculiar to Llorente, but have been repeated, 
wi^ut the lightest qualification or distrust, by most modem historians 
and travelers. 

(1) In the two closiag chapters of Fart I. of this History, I have noticed the 
int^press of letters in this reign ; the last which displayed the antique colouring 
and truly national characteristics of Castilian poetry. There were many cir- 
cumstances which operated, at this period, to work an important revolution, 
aad suUect the poetry of the Peninsula to a foreign influence. The ItaUan 
Hose, after her long ^ence, since the age of the trecentisti, had again revived, 
and pooled forth such ravishing stnuns as made themselves heard and felt in 
evexy comer ott Europe. Spain, in particular, was open to their influence. 
Her language had an intimate affinity with the Italian. The improved taste 
and culture of the period led to a diligent study of foreign models. Many 
Spaniards, as we have seen, went abroad to i>erfect themselves in the schools 
of Italy J while Italian teachers filled some of the principal chairs in the 
Spanish universities. Lastly, the acquisition of Naples, the land of Sannazaro, 
and of a host of kindred spirits, oi>ened an obvious communication with the 
literature cA that county. With the nation thus prepared, it was not difficult 
for a godius like that ox Boscan, supported by the tender and polished Grar> 
cilaaso, and by Mendoza, whose stem spiiVt fow^i^£i^si'\siVma9{,«^^'^8iM»^ 



GonsalTO At Cordon, tluit "Leyva., Tdsconi, aSt2~EIiD9e eroaF 
enptkiiuiritiitltariiiviiidbleleRiDna were formed, who enablci 
ChuliM Uw Tifth to (Hotate lawa to Europe for hslS b. centniy. 
And it WM Ccdtimlnia who not only led the way, bat animated 
the Spanish lunditttorwm the spirit of discoycry. Boatcelj 
TU Ferdinand's reign bnnv^t to a. close, licfoie Maffellan com- 
pleted (1S20) what that monarch hud projected .the circum- 
navigation of the Muthera continent; the Ttctorions honners 
of Cwtea had already (ICIS) penetrated into the s<^ldcTi realjn^ 
of Honteanmai and PiEano, a very f?w Tmib later (IG24}, 
fbQowing up tae lead of Balboa, embalmed OD. the enterprin 
which ended in the downfall of the aplendid dynaaty oi the 

Thus it ia, that the eeed lovn imd&r a good syiliBi oontinnei 
to yield frmt in a bad one. The •eawn of the miMt briUiant 
renilt*, howerer, is not alwayi that of the greateat national 
pioapeiity. The Bplendonra of fDrei^oonqaeat in the boasted 



lu (seauana wtdiAi flilB dUMt ted eliieilj iiMiliinl mt Out '— ip-g- ft 
tentsn. tit ntcoaO, Godlano d> 1» VigB, «M mm nt Hub dUtlnBdlAcd 

stotesmuiBiiddlplcniiatdit ofthBtnamn, A> often noticed In OOT SMorji ud 
Mendou vas a jom^io: ton of the amiable count of T^ndllla, the nvemiv of 
Gniud*, vrhom he resembled In ootbinK but his Eenfiu. Bod the Ma 
GugUbsso uid Tendina had repr es ented Gieix soTemene at the papal goot^ 
wlHm the; doubtless became tiuctDi«d with that rehih for the Italian which 
produced suob results In the edncalion of their children. The new terohillan 
penetrated te below the superfldal forms of rerslAGatlon: i — -'-■-- "--—■-- 



_Ji or, If he dwdt on than, it was with as 

Ed elegance andpredslon, toit remote from the Doric ■!""'" ~"~ 



of studied elegance and predslon, toit rei 

fnshnesa oflbe romsnUc minrtrelsy. If he .. 

was raielr su^nted t^ the slirrinK and patilotlc recohecUons of his oawiu • 
hisCoi7^ Ihua, nature and the ruae gracea of a primitiTC afe guTe waf to 
superior rcflnement sod tetterBd EleKince ; manj popular blemishes iren! 
softened down, a purer and nobler standard van attained, bat the national 
characteristics were dfhccd ; tKauty was eveiywheic, but It was the beau^ of 
art, not of nature. The change itself was perfectly n&toral. It corresponded 
with the eitemal drcumstancea of the nation, and Its tranBlCion btaa an 
Insulated positiDn toacompetentpart otthegreat Euiopeao commonwealth, 
which sutjected It to other influences and principles of taste, and obhtecsted, 
to a certain extent, the peculiar features <a the national ph^og^non^. How 
far the poetic Uteratnre of Castile was beneStedbj the chinge, has been matter 
oftong: and hot dei»tB between the erlties of t^ connby, In wbieh I shall not 
bitolve the reader. The rcrOlDtian, howerer, was aa growth ot dmun- 
stances, and was Immediatelj etft^cted bf hidiiidnals belonslng to the afe of 
FcnUnand and Isabella, Aa such, I bad orlgiDsllj proposed to dcrote a 
separate chapter to its Ulusttal^n ; h^ I haYe been oetoied from It bj tbe 
unexpected length towMctitlie woli\i»ai4i»Ss«SK*iei,»»-«iU. as hjthe 
consideration, on k nearer irtew, itat lauHftws'fito.tow*. 2"^»5 Miz,^ 
preceding rel^n. properly ^^.^*« ''^S^^^I'X.S^t?^^ 
hi5toiT which Htm reroaina to \ie-wfln™. »«.-«=»■«>""■ '^« ¥™-*» 
the ilelineaaona of Robertson^ 
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Teifpa. of Charles the Fifth were dearly purchased hy the dedine 
of industry at home, and the loss of liberty. The patriot will 
see little to cheer him in this ** golden age*' of the national 
history, whose outward show of glory will seem to his pene- 
trating eye only the hectic briUiancy of decay. He wiU turn to 
an earlier period, when the nation, emerging from the sloth and 
license of a barbarous age, seemed to renew its ancient energies, 
and to prepare like a giant to run its course ; and glancing 
oyer the long interval since elapsed, during the first half of 
which the nation wasted itself on schemes of mad ambition, 
and in the latter has sunk into a state of paralytic torpor, 
lie will fix his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isab^la, 
as the most glorious epoch in the annals of his coui^try. 
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his Letten firom Cuba, ii. 

Mibdil, ton of Hnley Abnl 
Imed Sultan of Granada, 1. 
against the Christians, S70 ; 

captured, 373 ; debates in 

council respecting, 273 ; 
74 ; his interview with Fer- 
leeks the protection of the 
sreigns, 288 ; cuts to pieces 
<agal's cavalry, and receives 
m Ferdinand and Isabella, 
i in Granada, 323; sum-, 
ender Granada, 335 ; capitu- 
s life endangered, 343 ; his 

Ferdinand, 344; takes a 
rranada, ii. ; his &te, 346 ; 
rks on him, 340, n. 

the Valiant," brother of 
ravery in the rout of the 
63 ; his advancement to the 
lefeated before Veiez Mala- 
irs the duke of Cadis into 
e, 3l6; makes forays into 

territories, ib.; extent of 
18 ; kept in check at Gua- 
ity of surrender with, 320 ; 
with Ferdinand, ib, ; occu- 
I domain, 330 ; et^uivalent 
b,; remarks respecting him, 

If of, i. 26lti». 
e and oflSce of, i. 262, n. - 
lit, preceptor of Charles V. 
Fei^and, iL 3/0 ; opposes 

it o^ in the time of Ferdi- 
)ella,ii.423 

captured, ii. 334 ] Navar- 
I in, 338 
<A, iL 340 

Spain, J. 219; in Granada, 
be reign of Ferdinand and 

r 

h, bis eonoection with the 
caraoia, i. aS2s brother of 
^rdawa, O. 9Q§ JcMier of 



the expedition against Sierra Vermeja, 
105; his gallant^ and death, 107; his 
noble character, 108 ; his income, 
400, «. 

Albaydn, revolt of the, ii. 95 ; insurgents 
appeased by Talavera, g6 

Albi^ses, their sufferings £rom the Inqui- 
sitmn, i. 190 

Albion, Juan de, sent on a mission to 
Charles Vni.ii. 81 

Albomoz, sent on a mission to Bome, ii. 
80 ; treatment of^ by Ximenes, ib. 

Albret, Jean d', his marriage with Catha- 
rine of Navarre, i. 293, ii. 348 ; abandons 
his capital, 351 ; takes refuge in Francot 
ib. ; his charscter, ib. ; accompanies Lon- 
gueville, 353 ; furtiier remarks respecting, 
ib. n, i unjust treatment of, 359 

Alcali de Henares, literary character of, t. 
404; Ximenea returns to, from Africa, 
with valuable manuscripts, ii. 337 

Alcaic, University of, iL 339 ; its magnifi- 
cence, 331 ; provisions for education in, 
ib. ; professorships in, ib,-n. ; number of 
students in, 333 ; visited by Ferdinand, 
ib. ; bcMjuest to, by Ximenes, 336 ; its 
reputation, ib,; Ximenes buried there, 
390. 

Alcantara, military order of, i. 179 

Alcavala, ctmunutation of the capridons 
tax of, iL 403 ; remarks on it, 410, n. 

Alexander VI. Ferdinand and Isabella's 
application to, i. 387; funons bulls oi, 388, 
393 ; his character, ii. 8 ; takes refi^je in 
the caslle of St. Angelo, 17 ; his soUota- 
tions, and ra|pts to Spain, 30 ; confois 
the title of CaiMoHe on the Spanish sove- 
reigns, ib. ; aided by Gonsalvo, at Ostia, 
47 ; his reception of Gonsalvo, 48 ; em- 
powers Fodinand and Isabella to receive 
all the tithes in the c^bmial danuaDaoBa^ 
138; ttda liWPaX\V\^^i«xMapataMB«fc\ia^ 
by the SpamiAi «ovcmf:GA5 '^^'^ \ tneSsta^ 

in regard to ¥t«iice, %\*/>^s»,Sf**^r^ 
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AlfonKO, a phrtician, employed in the coin- 
piliition of the Compluteiisian Polyglot, 
li. 'AM, n. 

A1f(in!>o X. of Castile, his code, i. 24 

Alt<iMi>o, of Castile, brother of Henry IV, 
(l(>m:indrd by the ndbleit that he shall be 
pubiicly acknowledged as Henry's succcs- 
Hor, i. io'2; crowned after the deposition 
cit Henry IV. 103; at the battle of Ol- 
nu'!o. 108 ; bis death and character, I ID 

Alfoi-Hct V. of Arapron, succeeds Ferdinand 
I. I. 76, the government of his kingdom 
dc\nlveR on bis brother John, ib. ; his 
dciirh. 7() 

Alfonso V. king of Portugal, his proposal 
of marriage rejected by Isabella, i. 115; 
sii]>)iorts the cause of Joanna, 142 ; his 
iiiviiMon of Castile, ih. ; measures for a 
uiiinn of, with Joanna, 143 ; challenged 
by Ferdinand to a personal combat, 145 ; 
bix position before Zamora, 148; sud- 
ilcnly dccunips, 149 ; overtaken by Ferdi- 
iiniui, ih. ; his escape, 151 ; visits France, 
].'-:(; his disappointment as to succour, 
1 A 1 ; returns to Portugal, ib. ; Prince 
Joliii is crowned, but resigns in favour 
of, ih. i his death, 168 

Alfonso II. king of Naples flies to Sicily, 
nnd abdicates the crown in favour of Fer- 
(liimiid 11. ii. 22 

Alliakcm II. his encouragement of litera- 
ture, i. 220 

Alhuiiia, dirscription of. i. 240 ; Spanish 
expedition against, 241; its fall, 244; 
})e»ieped by the Moors, 246 ; distress of 
the garrison there, 247 ; siege raised, 248 ; 
aiznin besieged, and abandoned, 250 ; en- 
tered by Ferdinand, ib. ; Isabella the 
cause of not abandoning it, ii. 200 

Alhiimbra, The, of Granada, i. 223 ; taken 
jKisscssion of. :m') ; cross raised on, lA.; 
Ij'abella buried there, ii. 252 ; Ferdi- 
nand's burial-place, '.\7^ 

AlcRrc, Ives d', throws himself into Gacta, 
ii. ]();{, 21O; secretly supports a faction, 
22;{ ; dispatched to hold the enemy in 
check, 2'2" ; banished, 233; his recall and 
death, 233, 237, 344 

Almeria, painful march of the Spanish 
army to, i. 329; occupation of, 330 ; Fer- 
dinand's policy in regard to, 33fi 

Aliiieyda, Edward de, his desperate he- 
roism at the battle of Toro, i. 151 

Alonso, heir of the Portuguese monarchy, 
his union with the infanta Isabella, i. 
i.')6', .'J.'H, ii. 54 ; public iesU\vUca thcrc- 
lipon, .55 ; his death, ib. 
Alps cro.ssed by Char\ea V\"V\. V\tv\^ ol 

France, ii. I6 ; bv Lou\9 XU. ^^^ .. 

-4/puxarras, rising of tbe "Moot* \xv\Yvc,\^ 



Navarre, 352 ; his retreat, 353 ; oppoM : 
Ximenes, 380 

Alvaro, son of the duke of Braganu, n* ; 
sassinated, i. 304 

Alviano, Bartolomeo d*, the head of Ac 
Orsini, enlists under Gonaalvo, ii. fl6; I 
ur^s him to attack the French, ti.; 
builds a bridge, and crosses the Gari* 
gliano, 227 ; his bravery near Vicema, 
347 ; his death and burial, ih. n.^ 

Amadis de Gaula, remarks on the, i. 409 

Amboise, Cardinal d', his pretensioni to 
the papal chair, ii. 214; niunecesiini, 
215 

Ammunition, the kinds of, i. 27S 

Amposta, reduction of, i. 89 1 

Ancient Inquisition, origin and history of 
the, i. 190. See Modem Jnquintwn 

Andalusia, the theatre of aavage waite* 
between the Gozmana and Ponen di 
Leon, i. 125, 164 ; royal progress thnw|^, 
IA6 ; Don Pedro Henriques, adelatdak 
of, 262 ; lose of, at the rout in the Axar* : 
quia, 268 

Andrada, ii. 219; the rear*giund kft u* 
der, 227 ; joins Gonsmlv), StS 

Angevin lords, CKNBaalvo*a treatment of thf, 
ii. 232, n. ; reatoration of the, by Ferdi< ; 
nand, 301 < 

Arabs. See Moors 

Aragon, Alonso de, natural son of Ferdi' 
nand, ii. .S79, n. 

Aragon, Juan de, proposition for the union 
of, with Elvira, li. 317 

Aragon, state of, in the middle of the fif* 
teenth century, i. 3 ; its gradual expao- 
sion, ih. ; its union vrith Catalonia, 33: 
with Valencia, ib. ; attention given to 
the navv of, 34 ; its extensive conquest*, 
ih.; origin of the government of, 35; 
barons of, 36 ; measures for reducin|;die 
authority of the nobles of, 38 ; AUodm 
III. approves the privileges of union, 
ih. ; anarchy in, 39; defeat of thesnnr 
of Uhe union in, ih.; full possession m 
constitutional liberty in, 40 ; the cortn 
of, and its various branches, ih.; its 
mode of conducting business, 41, 43; 
fidelity of the officers of government in, 
43 ; the General Privilege^ ib. ; influence 
of the free institutions of, manifested by 
writers there, 56, n. ; condition of, dar- 
ing the minority of Ferdinand, 76; reign 
of John II. 77i treaty of, with France, 
87 ; termination of the civil war in, 9^ ; 
union of, with Castile, by the marriafc 
^il '^wixaa.vA and Isabella, lid, 244; 



JOO ; new insurrection t\vcTC, ^^'i ,. \ ^^^^^^.^ \S5act"a>:vs^ cS. vi.^\s^-«r. ■*<*« 

-Aiv-a, duke of, cominanAerot l\vc ':^V^^J^\ .ic,'N ^ \xaSic.« ^j^'Cx^nJ^^x^ ^«>^^^^ 
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, 394 ; remonstrance of the 
onspiracy, 295 ; anBassina- 
», ib.i cruel persecutions 
visited by Feitlinand and 
487, 315 ; the Hermandad 
;, ib.; its extensive com- 
niddle ages, 352, n. ; treat- 
ews in, 368 ; vinited by the 

1492, 377; difficulties in. 
>male succession to the 
; Ferdinand's conduct in 
Inquisition in, 376, n. ; his 
the nobles in, 398 ; popula- 
. ; victims of the Inquisi- 
u 

inquisitor in Saragossa, 
tinated, 295 ; honoured as 

Spain, ii. 430 

ence for, among the Spa« 

231 ; Ximenes projects an 
334, n. 

, discipline of the, at Ma- 
numbers of the, in 1488, 
erected for it near Baza, 
s«ipline of the, ib, ; their 

^om Baza, 329 
1 by the Moor*, i. 278 
is gallantry, ii. 237 
knowledge of, in Spain, i. 
vln respecting the, 276; 
sranaport^ig it, 278 ; com- 
: French and tbe ftaUm, ii. 

ition of the, i. 3S2 ; appli- 

to navigation, ib. n, 

defender of Loja, i. 270 ; 

tattle of Lucena, 271 

isier besieged in, ii. 39 

, commander of the forces 

i. 29 ; his defeat, 35 ; com- 

e land forces sent against 

I ; superseded 170 ; dis- 

e Calabrias, 173; defeats a 

ear Terranova, 177; i" de- 

Seminara, 193 ; visited by 

10 

!s with the house of, ii. 56. 

an 

n)unt of, i. 206 

3mmentary on Aristotle, i. 

lition to the, i. 261 



cited, respecting the fall of 
47, n. 
de, i. ^1 

funez de, croates the isth- 
ii. 424 

tees, bi»toncBl value of, i. 
cuitiVatJon of, in Spain, 
emblance to the Eng- 



lish, 
417 



412; numerous editions of them, 



Bancroft, George, remarks on his History, 
ii. 141, n. 

Bank, the first in Europe, established at 
Barcelona, i. 51 

Barbosa, Arias, an eminent scholar, notice 
of, ii. 402 

Barcelona, its early civilisation and insti- 
tutions, i. 33 ; its early commercial pros- 
perity, 50 ; first bank of eichange and 
deposit established at, 51; her munici- 
pal institutions, and various objects of 
interest, t^. ; independent conduct of, 
towards Ferdinand I. 53; the consistory 
of, established, 55 ; its influence, 66 ; 
university of, founded, ib, ; besieged by 
John, and surrenders, 93 ; rejoicings at, 
upon the recovery of Ferdinand, 379 ; 
the court at, 380 ; reception of Columbus 
there, 382; the treaty of, between the 
Spanish sovereigns and Charles VIII. ii. 
13; its importance to Spain, ib.; sup- 
pression of the university of, 430, n. 

Barletta, Gonsalvo retires to, ii. 172 ; dis- 
tress of the Spaniards at, 175; con- 
stancy of the Spaniards there, 177 ; 
arrival of supplies, 1 78; Gonsalvo pre- 
pares to leave, 181 

Barons of Aragon, i. 36 ; their great power, 
37 ; privileges of union, 38 ; reduced by 
Peter IV. 40 

Battles, remarks cm the mode of conducting 
in Italy, ii. 17 

Bayard, Pierre de, ii. 171 ; at the nege of 
Barletta, 172; at a tournament, 174; 
duel between him and Sotomayor, 175; 
heroism of, 225 ; his ardour at the bridge 
of Mola, 228 

Baza, reconnoitered by Ferdinand, i. 316; 
preparations for the siege of, 318 ; the 
king takes comnumd of the army there, 
ib,i position and strength of, 319; 
assault on the garden before, ib.; de- 
spondency of the Spanish chiefs before, 
320 ; the queen raises the spirits of her 
troops, 321 ; gardens there cleared of 
their timber, 322 ; closelv invested, 323 ; 
dispatches fsent thither from the Sultan 
of Egypt, ib, ; houses erected there for 
the army, 324 ; effects of a heavy tem- 
pest, 325 ; resolution of the besieged in, 
326 ; Isabella visits the camp before, 
327 ; suspension of arms, ib. ; its sur- 
render, 328 ; the conditions, >6. ; occu- 
pation of, ib. ; treaty of surrender with 
El Zag;a.\, 32^ \ ¥w^\Sk»sA!* '^^^ttE^ Sbol 
Teaard to, a^\ ^. 

Beatfii, \>oxva., ol Yot\m^, >« «^^^> 

BeW^a. 5ee3o>a.^5^^--^- 
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Heneuaqaes, fate of the town of, i. 279 

Bernaldes. Andres, curate oi Los Palacioi, 
notice of, and of his writings, i. 360 

Bible, Ximenes's edition of the, i. 404, n. ; 
ii. 337; account of it, 333 

Bigotry of Isabella, i. 198, 308 ; respecting 
the heathen, ii. 127 ; common to the age 
of Isabella and to later times, 966 

Blancas, Jerome, notice of, and of his 
writings, i. fi7, n. 

Blanche, daughter of John II. of Aragon, 
i. 77 ; title to the crown of Navarre left 
to, 83 ; her tragical story, 84 ; her death, 
85 ; her repudiation by Henry IV. 07 

Boabdil. See Abdullah 

Board of Indian aflfairs established, i. 385, 
ii. 138 

Bobadilla, Francisco de, sent out to His- 
paniola with extraordinary powers, ii. 
197, 129 ; his treatment of Columbus, 
128; remarks respecting his appoint- 
ment, and his extraordinary powers, 
129 ; Ovando is ordered to send him 
home for trial, 131 ; his fate, 134 

Bobadilla, Dona Beatrix Femandei de, 
the intimate friend of Isabella, i. 107, m. ; 
the wife of Andres de Cabrera, 130 ; men- 
tioned in Isabella's testament, ii. 944 ; 
prciicnt at her death, 26 1, n. ; expelled 
from Segovia, 290 ; re-establishes herself 
at ^)egovia, 3U5, n. 

Bulognu taken pofcsession of by the French, 
ii. 310; relieved by the Duke de Ne- 
mours, 3 1'Z 

Books, Isabella's collection of, i. 395 ; 
remarks on collections of, before the 
introduction of printing, 395, n. ; de- 
stroyed by XimcncM, ii. 93 

Borgia, Ca>8ar, proposition to transfer, 
from a sacred to a secular dip:nity, ii. 
151; his conduct at ('apiia, lOO; Gon- 
salvo's treatment of, 307 

Bourbon, Gilbert de. See Montpensier 

Boyl, Hernaldo, sent to negotiate a treaty 
with France, ii. 186 

Bra^anza, duke of, anecdote respecting, i. 
155, 11. 

Brazil discovered and taken possession of, 
ii. 146 

Brescia captured by the French, ii. 342 

Bull-tights, Isabella's views of, ii. 26l, n. 



Cabra, Count of, i. 2/2 ; honours con- 
ferred on bim, 281 

Cabrera, Andres de, the husband of Bcatriz 
Bobadilla, his exertions to reconcile 
Henry IV. and Isabella, i. 130; his co- 
operation in favour of proclaimincr Isa- 
fieila as queen, r.l9, n,\ u\atv\uva ol Mo^a, 
tuinultsi at Segovia tc8pcc,\,vt\v;, "V^'i \ t-s.- 

peJIed frooa Segovia, u, '290*, *\aNV«w\iN» 

wife, 305, w. 



Cadis, Pooee ds Leon, mMrquaia of, kii r. 
oppoaition to the Ommans, i. iSl. In ^ 

Calabria, invasion of, by Gonsalvo diG** 
dova, ii. I6l ; D'Aobigny dispatdied tiy v , 
173 ; reduced, 177 >: 

Calabria, the duke of, at Tarento, u. ill; \ 
guarantee to, 104 ; treatment of, lift 

Calatrava, grand-master of. See GJrai 

Calatravs, knights of, i. 178 

Cambray, League of, ii. 311; parUtion o( , 
the continental possessions of Veun , 
thereby, 337 » wiUiout prind]^ or gMd .1 
policy, 338 ; its origin, t6. 

Canaries, historical notice of the, i. SM, a. i '. 
Ximenes eztenda the Inquisitioa to,iii 
385 

Cancionero General, i. 418 { its fitavj 
value, ib. n. 

Cancioneros, publication of, i. 418 

Canosa, besieged, ii. 172 ; French tally oit . 
of, 177 

Capmany, Antonio, notice of, and of Ui 
writings, i. 57, n. 

Capua, fate of, ii. 160 

Carbajal, Lorenzo Galindei de, notiee o( 
and of his writings, ii. 396, n., 405, «. 

Cardenas, Alonzo de, ^rand-master of 8t 
James, his enterprise in the distrid 
around Blalaga. i. 261, 864, 266, S07; 
intrusted with the assault on Baxa, 3S0; 
escorts the infanta Isabella to Portagtlt 
325 

Cardenas, Gutierre dc, of the households 
Isabella, facts respecting, i. 118 

Cardona, Hugo de, commander of the forces 
raised by virtue of the Holy LeafniCi 
ii. 342 ; lays waste Venetian territuriea, 
346 

Carillo, Alfonso, archbishop of Toledo, hii 
character and influence, i. 99, 100; dis* 
graced, 101 ; his league with the marquis 
of Villena against the crown, ib.; tnuti 
in deposing Henry IV. of Castile, 108; 
at the battle of Olmedo, 108; his dispo- 
sition towards Isabella, 125 ; fumishe* a 
body of horse to Ferdinand, 128; ac- 
companies Isabella to Segovia, 130; his 
conduct toward Isabella, 142, 141 ; at the 
battle of Toro, 150, 151 ; purchases par- 
don, 153 ; his death, 257 ; his imprison- 
ment of Ximenes, ii. 71 ; the queen'i 
magnanimity towards, 254. n. 

Carlos, prince of Viana, his title to Na- 
varre, i. 7& ; takes arms against his father, 
78 ; is defeated, ib. ; released from cap- 
tivity, 79 ; seeks an asylum with AlfoDto 
V. at Naples, xh. ; urged to assert hii 
title to the throne, after the death of 
Alfonso V. 80 ; his reception and man* 
Ti^\^'i.\'Aft\^^\!c\k'j>i6, ; bis reconciliation 
-^"ea. \m> S»!CQKt,\h.s TkV^^oaMvsci. for a 
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qtienees thtrettoi, ib. ; re- 
is reception by the people, 
m death, ib.i his character, 

acion, powers intrusted to 

386; on the treatment of 
i. 250, n., 424, 426, n. ; bis 
.he best means of arresting 
m of the aborigines, 486, 
al to Ferdinand in their 

[pedition agunst, bj the 
>ur8, ii. 179 

m of, in the middle of the 
tury, i. 2; characteristic 
people of, before the six- 
7, 1 1 ; its liberal political 
2 ; first popular representa- 
;he Hermandad organized, 
and splendour of ue cities 
tuation fayourable to the 
aristocracy, 19 ; privileges 
es of the higher nobility of, 
od regarded with especial 
; influence of the ecclesi- 
I sacrifices in, made to the 
rer granted to the commons 
of the long minorities in, 
d condition of the reyenues 
ng of the fourteenth cen- 
parative power of the sove- 
ple in, 81 ; state of, at the 
11a, 6l ; accession of John 
' Alraro de Luna, ib, ; jea- 
nobles, civil discord, 63; 

the commons in, 64 ; its 

65; early literature of, 
sment of literature there, 
I. ib. ; Henry, marquis of 
Inigo Lopes de Mendoza, 
Santillana, 68 ; Juan de 
nor luminaries, 71 ; episto- 
3rical composition at this 
ecline of Alvaro de Luna, 

ib.i his execution, 74; 
aenry IV. 95 ; oppression 
in, 98 ; sale of papal bulls 
ib. n. ; debasement of the 
; Juan Pacheco and Alfonso 
terview of the king of, with 
); the consequences, 101; 

nobles, ib. ; deposition of 
I, 110 ; Alfonso publicly ac- 
nd crowned, 103; conse- 
1 of parties, ih.; battle of 
; civil anarchy in, 109 ; 
so, 110; crovrn of, offered 
1 1 ; treaty between Henry 
derates in, 112; Isabella 
heir to the crown of, ib. ; 
i AragoB, by the marriage 
ad Isabella, li6; faetiona 



there, lis; civil anardiy, 196; War of 
the Succession ; Joanna's and Isabella's 
title to the crown of, considered, 188 ; 
accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, 139 ; 
invasion of, by Alfonso of Portugal, 142 : 
disorderly retreat of the Castilian army, 
145; its reorganisation, 147; battle of 
Toro, 150; submission of the whole 
kingdom of, 152; termination of the 
War of Succession, 156; schemes of re- 
form there, introduced after the aflcession 
of Isabella, l60 ; tumult at Segovia, 
162; administration of justice in, l66; 
re-organisation of tribunals in, I67 ; co- 
dification of the laws there, 169 ; schemes 
for reducing the nobility of, 171 ; revo- 
cation of the royal grants, 172 ; military 
orders of, 177 ; masterships annexed to 
the crown of, 181 ; ecclesiastical usur- 
pation in, resisted, 182 ; regulation of 
trade in, 184 ; prosperity of the kingdom 
of, 186 ; influence of the royal authority 
in, ib. s organisation of the Inquisition 
in, 188, 197, 199 ; state of the Jews 
there, at tiie accession of Isabella, 194 ; 
their persecution, 197 ; papal bull autho- 
rising the Inquisition m, 199; dreadful 
slaughter of the troops of, in the Axar- 
quia, 266; Columbus's application to 
the court of, 358; mental progress of, 
till the end of Isabella's reign, 394 ; 
classical literature in, 401 ; edict against 
the Moors of, ii. 112; Philip's preten- 
sions to the supremacy of, 208 ; concord 
of Salamanca for the government of, 97^) 
277 ; sovereignty of, resigned to Philip 
and Joanna, 280 ; provisional government 
for, after the death of Philip, 297 ; disor- 
derly state of, 304 ; distress of Uie king- 
dom, 305 ; Navarre united with, SS6 ; 
Maximilian's pretensions to the regency 
of, 360 ; admmistration of, intrusted to 
Ximenes, S71 ; Charles V. produmed 
king of, 384 ; public discontents in, 387 ; 
population there, 431 ; victims of the In- 
quisition in, 430, n. See Castilian Lite' 
raturet Ferdinandy and Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 
Castilian literature, its early state, i. 66 : 
state of, during the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 394 ; Isabella's collection 
of books, 396 ; her care for the education 
of her children, 396 ; of Prince John, ib. ; 
of her nobles, 397 ; Peter Martyr, 398 ; 
Lucio Marineo Siculo, ib. ,* scholarship of 
the nobles, 400 ; accomplished ladies, 
ib. ; classical learning, ib. ; Antonio de 
Lebrija, 402 ; Arias Barbosa, ib. ; merits 
of the Spanish scholars, 403 ; universities, 
404 ; sacred studies, ib. ; other sciences, 
405; pTintm%viitt^^\xK;t&%&^«XkRA>in:v^^ 
by the ^u^u^ \^ \ \Va tw;J\^ «!SS»»s»^ 
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reign an epoch in polite letteri, 408; 
romances of chivalry, 409; ballads or 
romanceij 411; lyric poetry, 412; 
publications of cancioneroa, 417; low 
sute of lyric poetry, 419 ; rise of the 
Spanish drama, 421, tragic drama, 429; 
the foundation of, laid in the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ii. 437 ; further 
remarks respecting Castilian poetry, its 
subsequent development, ih. n. 

CsMtilian monarchy, view of the, before the 
fifteenth century, i. I ; election to the 
crown, 27 ; controlled, 28 

Castillo, Enriquci del, notice of, i. 136, n. 

Castro, Bartolomeo de, employed in the 
compilation of the Compluteusian Poly- 
ftlot, ii. 334, n. 

Catalans, insurrection of the, i. 82 ; re- 
pulsed at Gerona, 88 ; reject the concilia- 
tory advances of John, 93. Sec Cata- 
tonia 

Catalina. See Catharine of Aragon. 

Catalonia, united to Aragoft, i. 33 ; success 
of the navy of, 34 ; poetical talent in, 54 ; 
insurrection in, 82 ; feelings there in 
regard to Carlos, after his death, 86 ; 
general revolt in, 88; sovereignty of, 
offered to Henry IV. of Castile, ib.; 
election of Rene le Bon, of Anjou, to the 
throne of, 90 ; liberation of serfs there, 
293 ; the court transfers its residence to, 
377 ; attempt to assassinate Ferdinand 
in, 378 ; loyalty of the peo])le of, 379. 
Sec Catalans 

Catharine of Lancaster, union of Henry III. 
\vith, i. Gl 

Catharine succeeds Francis Plioebus, of 
Navarre, i. 259 ; proposition for the union 
of, with John, »on of Ferdinand and 
Isiibclla, ib.; her marriage with Jeau 
d'Albrct, 293. Sec Albret 

Catharine of Aragon, her birth, i. 293, n. ; 
licr early education, 39^), n. ; her union 
with the house of England, ii. 57, n. 

Catholic, the title of, conferred on Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, ii. 20 

Ccleatina, the tragi-comedy of,i. 422 ; criti- 
cised, 423 ; opened the way to dramatic 
writing, 424 ; numerous editions of, ib. 

Celi, Medina, dulcc of, Columbus's appli- 
cation to, i. 3G0 

Centurion, Domingo, sent as a legate by 
Po))e Siztus IV. to the court of Castile, 
i. 183 

Cerilagne, pledprcd to the king of France, 
i. bS; revolt there, 127 

Ceri^nola, (ionsalvo encamps at, ii. 189; 
battle of, 191 ; loss at, 192 

Charles VIII. of France, his early educa- 
tion, ii. 10; his \)retens\ot\a to Naples, 
i^^. ; his iiegotial'ions tespeclvn^ lEUiwa 
i^iJJon, J 1 ; couiiaeUora oi, in t\ve \>^^ o^ 



Italy, 14 ; aends an envoy to the 8|iidik - 
court, 15; Ferdinand's special minaitt . >' 
him, tA. ; hia diaaatiafaction, 1 6 ; craM 1^ 
the Alps with a formidable army, tt.; i -■ 
enters Rome, 17 ; second mitaioB la, ^^ 
from Ferdinand, 21 ; hia dissatiihctiBi, V 
ib.j enters Naples, S3; general boitiBlf « 
to him, ib. i his indiscretion afia Im ■ 
league of Venice, 25 ; his genenl e«> - 
duct, 27; plunders works of art, tt.; 
goes through the ceremony of coronitioB, 
28 ; his retreat, ib. ; his disregtid (« 
Italy, 30 ; his death, 149 ; cause d Ui j 
failure in Italy, 237 

Charles V. (the First of Spain), birth oC 
ii. 182 ; proposal for the union of, wA ( 
the Princess Claude, 183 ; named Uaf \ 
by Isabella, 248 ; made to assoms thi ' 
title of King of Castile, SO6; npdt 
himself as excluded bj Ferdinand frasi 
his rightful possession, 36 1 ; Adiiia «f . 
Utrecht, preceptor of, and envoy to fa- \ 
dinand, 370 ; erects a msjrble maniokui ] 
over the remains of Ferdinand sad In- 
bella, 373 ; proclaimed king, 384 ; p» ■ 
pares to embark for his Spanish doni- - 
nions, 388 ; his proposed union with the 
daup;hter of Fmneis I. ib.; Undi ii 
Spam, ib. ; his ungratefnl letter to Zine* 
nes, 389 ; indebted to the reign of Fcp 
dinand and Isabella, 437 

Charles of Bourbon, his generous condact 
to the heirs of Giannone, ii. 421, n. 

Chivalry, circumstances favourable to, is 
Spain, i. 9; romances of, 178; conti* 
nuance of, in Spain, ii. 433. See Militarj 
Orders 

Christians, sold as slaves, i. 99, 260 ; tr^a^ 
meiit of, by the Spanish Arabs, 214: 
liberation of, in Honda, 28/ ; release u; 
at Malaga, 309 ; at Gran, ii. 324 

Church of Rome, measures for prcTcntin; 
usurpations by the, i. 182; resisted hf 
the cortes of Castile, 183; treatineut u( 
the, by the sovereigns, ii. 401. See P"P'' 

Church plate, appropriation of, for the aup* 
port of the royal treasury, i. 147 

Cicero, his country seat, ii. 2l6, n. 

Cid, remarks on the, i. 8 

Cifucntcs, Don Juan de Silva, count of. 
i. 262 

Cisneros, Francisco Ximenez de. See 
Ximenes 

Classical literature in Spain, i. 401 

Claude, the princess, daughter of Louii 
XII. ii. 1S3, 187 

Clemencin, Diego, author of the nixth 
volume of the ** Memoirs of the Uojal 
Spanish Academy of History," i. IsS, h. 

Clergy, on the education of the, in Spain, 
\. 4vi^ \ ^«a Vvihvts^ ii. 84 ; their oppo»i« 
Xawv Vq '^^wtMl^ ToM. '^tJCva^ <«st the 



JFcrdiaaud, 1 2 ; hia mcaftuxw ioi 'mN«.O.VB% \ wwwjtfjrjx ^\^^^wk*,^ \ s^^^«si' 




^*' Jle* dueoTvred hy, ib.,-.- 

tagll, rt. ; hit Kception by John II. 

.- anfRH to BucelDbb, ib. ; hit nceplLoa 
- ' y,^."*^ *** i '■'• ""="'" ""n 'V 

RAmmr, ii.i rojil Utenciong ibova 
Id at Bimloni, 33) ; prEjnnCisai fm hii 

•fe, sgZj compliioU iguDit him. li. 
if public fteliog re> pectin; bip, 

^- kbn, lu'i dlScBlda u la M> third 
Kfiga, «.; imIb, it; di«in*M terra 
f^ma, a. I U> endnvnin u> qneU Ibe 

- Id* govenuiKilt, and aent to ^pun by 



er 0/ tbe mrercigna to bii»| 



tiifled witb the liceoee for pri 
17, n. ; iffecled bj the demi 



ubuii Di«^, Kia of CbrLAtopher Co- 
>, Fcrdinuid, hii Hiitory of the 
" '"f CLulti' Vlil.'st 



cf the, by 



Jordovfe, ^vt^ Fcnundu de, 1. 170 
CordoT», Gonaalvo de, » negotiator of % 
tnuy for the Burrender dC Gnjiula, 
i. 943; ludfoKHigdnitChuluVIU. 

tHihiilJiut'qiliutiu,».^^ nllutTT 
to the qaetn, 31 \ nlud U> Ifas I»livi 
CDInmuld. 31; >mie> in Sidly, ti.l 
luidi in CHlAbrii) id. ; hie prudfloce ia 
regard ID Ibe billle M SemiDui. 31 1 bli 



lion by liie pov=' " 






CorSon, Pedro a», "i 



11. lit: 



with ifc« mMUmi «« iWtmtyrf Lf, 
IW; mircbMoul of Bnrlrtla, isll ^^ 
treu nf (tie tn»|ia under, it, i cMBH 
bEfuie CcriEnolt. U. | hi! toKM, IN) 
Kiuli lb( nmcb, IDS -, nunuM Ih* 
aiemT. 1>3 i U' ™<>T in" NipMi IMl 
HH^i Id, by £e pope, III ! *fJ» ■ 

si4:npu]acdbslOnGKi>,siG:(awS 
a( bin 6ma, ». i Ukei p»l >t SM A»- 
aww, 117 1 kU UBDdir naiitun (t Aa 




ebuHiR of Ibe SpiDlnda, U.i bbpaUtie 

ot Mi umj, a. I renlM of tha ompiagDi 
under, li.i mtniidn of, Ht, n. j if- 
feeud bjr tbs douh at lubda, ui j 
dlunuted b; Padinind, m | UtjtUj of, 



eu thnnuh the 
d bT«tk« nlj'wt 
for thi muriie 
■hhdnn ftui; 



ila.a.i pnpoal- 
ot bit dinikto, 
court, SI7; bii 



luilf, oSl ; in 
■ftin dlitnut 
onlercd tsdiibndU>M«,tt. 



854 i £{■ 

Xrief, (A. i 



!sqIle0f,S17; popullliOOOr.illl 

, frou the InquUlliuD, U. 9DI 
rLUias. fomit of, ia Culfie, I, l4 

Jtlon Df IhB ContplutoDiiu Nn 
•], Juin dr. juitiH inSicltd m, L U- 
■ ofAngod.mmpMri o( fourbiiBl 
ID; LbfUTBDvai-AlprlTLlegHUI'Iplri 



pind villi IhKt of C: 
UnU .igiin.! the 

the church, 



iquUiia 



llnKm of, ra^S 

U' W17 { CDDVoeatiDii 0^ ifier l^ 1^ 
Philip, *9B ; meeting of. 101 J 

^oiioril, roTiL orgipiiKion of (be, I. M 

rouncUe, DCBDolntiDD of, ii. Ill I 

:Ktejuii, Denietriui, employed in Iho^ 
piliiioD of tZie CompLuteruian Pslfpi 

'toM, the itudud of Oia, L no 

' ru Bide>, Dpsned tba wir to Iba lBiridl> 
.i. IM 



leza. Dieio de, udibUbop of tcB 
fa^win the pngeet of CnlnnbBi,L>l 
notice of, (i. n.i u iaquiilUt, IL a 
euimded bv Ximenei, 91(1 

]iaceToiiei, the euiy, midi faj ft* If 
niirdi, L U9; mcnt eopkcqaHBe*! 
ths veelern, 11. I4B| prog rM tin, tfl 

^DmlDieu Friue, pnbUbnent of hm 
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/, Sry: JWIUMKBITHt «tf tM a 
toB. *(. ; chSt edwaakn of 
9P4'. iv na ^u jMiSsia Areetei \j. 
ism jb tenmn aaipa i ei ip ci r'T>r '&e 
<tf KafilCK. ]«c «t3Mb «B «rppr <» -&£ 
Frencb cant. 13; liveoiKdiKiiETriMbiic 
t« liK cxpeditioD «f Ckarkr Till. £ : 
aoakec xmrk] pi^jiiftu inm, H-- ; iae waBoaC 
auKMXE to C xiar««i Till. ift. . imAo. 
Guet fltf bW «rToy»- 53 : Iw 
in? Kaplet.. Ii^ -. iok faraf.. vesraaBvA. v^ 
ii*t »■»- ■&! -, weSsem u 
Hecrr Vn. salt -tSoft ^..^^ 

Tbe mcnoftsasa «C^ 
rebel. wAniut«-^^ 
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urn, ~. I hk fl^- 

Inni Nipla, it. i hi* biUUut 



■■UllliihH > pmii, ik., Km cut 
tmtttj, 3U I £i> tnauust of Oon 
Sid; poJicTDfliiflavTwi^, IIS; Xin 
dialnut or, Uu i bu lUt to Iht ni^..... 
•it)' of Alodt 3M; a^ Hlpwd ta, b^ 

itiUn wltli Lon n'l. i^dm liii 
■n»Miaqi OB Iha ahitHfa, Ml; tba pope 
put* hln tba infcitinin of Nipkei, 
udothnhTosn, W.j btcasM ■ put* 
Id Um Hdlf Lagiu, Ml) Uidbmuaf 
ManROiMBi doniaiii ■ p«hHg( for hit 
■mj Ihron^ Nonrrt, 3M, Uf, iMcu 
* Iiiu* with IiMi* ZII. IM I MttiM hi* 
donquut, lU I lulIM Manm wiili Gu. 

tpettinR NBTun, ISA; Ui unnioii [ot 



„.^„^ „„ „' FklUp ud J< 

Sla'm tDiiett «p« 
to.U. 

FanliDuJ ud lubcUii, geiuola| 
tfaeir DURiHe diteoncvta tho 
of Uh Donpil. of ViUaoa, 
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tHiB f(v lb* nutnugs of ikd 
lubtfi with tk« UuipbiB < 

■iou ud Btaauai lor n-orn 
CudUia un^ 147; nbnUa 
whola Uudoa of Cutilo to, 
■cbomB of rvfiinn for tlw ^oti 
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i; their meetiofr in the 
Sfoclia, 286; their devout 
86; SUdeU'e remarks on 
. 3S6, n. ; their ceremonies 
Uion of a new city, S87; 
i of the Cross, t6. ; their 

Christian captives, ib, ; 
a fomentinir the Moorish 
an attempt to assassinate, 
itrance to Malaga, 311; 
s for repeopling Malaga, 
Cordova, t^. ; visit Aragon 
occupied with the interior 
r Castile, 310; their recep- 
nbassy from Maximilian, 
oarces. ib. n. ; embassy to, 
tan of Egypt, 823 ; their 
, 331 ; summon Abdallah 
be capital of Granada, 386 ; 
' the city of Granada, 339 ; 
t into it, 346 ; their early 
kvigation and oommeroe, 
us applies to, 368, 36l ; 
mgement with Columbus, 
)y Torquemada's violent 
eting the Jews, S68; their 

expulsion of the Jews, 
it Aragon, 377 : invite Co- 
ircelona, 380; their recep- 
383; their interview with 
lir exertions for the conver- 
tives, 386 ; their instruction 
sm, ib. ; make preparation 
i voyage, 387, S9u ; their 
> the court of Borne, 387 ; 
)lomacy in sending an »m- 
Lisbon, 880; inform John 
unbtts has sailed on his 
;, 391 ; adjustment of their 
I John II. by tne treaty of 
92 ; operation of their ad- 
in the intellectual, literary, 
: character of the nation, 
eign an epoch in polite 
oational spirit of the htera- 
H>ch, ib. ; their treaty with 
ii. 13 ; the title ot Catholic 
;hem by the pope, 20 ; their 
heir temperate sway in re- 
inversion of the Moors, 90 ; 
t occasion of the revolt of 
07 ; their edict against the 
tile, 113; loud complaints 
>lambus, 124; their recep> 
oabns when sent home by 
19; vindication of them. 
It letter to Columbus, 134 ; 
provision for the colonies, 
;raat«, 136; their indepen- 
in regard to the pope, 139 ; 
colonial legislation under, 
by the Fnodt conqnee's 
their mnoaatnace to the 



pope, 151 ; solicit niUip md Joanna to 
visit Spain, 182 ; aeised with fever, S45 ; 
their burial-plaee, S6S; marble mauao. 
leum erected over their remains by 
Charles V. 373; thmr diaracters con- 
trasted, 379 ; general review of the ad- 
ministration off 397 ; their policy at their 
accession, 398; their depression of the 
nobles, ib. ; raiae men of humble statioa 
to offices of the highest trust, t^. ; state 
ci the commons under, 402 ; the pro* 
mulgation of jn'ogmdHeoBt or royal ordi- 
nances by, 404, n. ; advancement of pre- 
rogative under, 405; legal compilations, 
409 ; organisation of councils, 411; legal 
profession advanced by, 412; diaracter 
f)i the laws, 413 ; erroneous principles of 
their legulation, 415 ; economical policy 
under, 419 ; internal improvements un- 
der, ib.} increase of empire, 421 ; their 
government of Naples, ib. ; tlieir reve- 
nues from the Indies, 422 ; spirit of ad- 
venture in their reign, 423 ; progress of 
discovery, t^. ; their cdonial administra- 
tion, 427; general prosperity under, 421 ; 
chivalrous spirit of the people under, 
433; their reign the period of national 
glory, 438. See CoetUe, Fterdhnand, ba* 
oetla, and Spain 

Ferrier, St. Vincent, his nunudes for A» 
convenitm of the Jews, i. 194 

Feudal institutions, decay of, iL 4 

Florida discovered, ii. 423 

Foiz, Gaston de, duke de Nemoois, tad 
brother of the queen of Aragon, com- 
mander of the French army in Italy, ii. 
342 ; his death, 344 ; his character, ib. > 
view of the effect of his death on the 
French army, 345, n. 

Foix, Jean de. the daughter of, married 
to Ferdinand, ii. S72 

Fonseca, Antonio de, sent on a mission to 
Charles VIII. u. 21 ; his bold conduct, 
22; his hostility to Columbus, 128 ; pro- 
prietor of slaves, 425, n. 

Foreigners encouraged to settle is Spani, 
ii. 419 

France, treaties between, and Aragon, i- 
87, 128; visited by Alfonso of Portugal 
153; makes peace with Castile, 166; 
rupture of, with Spain, ii. I67 ; her con- 
trol over Italy, SI 1 ; elfects of the rout of 
the Garigliano on, 831 ; treaty with, ib.; 
its impolicy, 234. See Charts and 
Louis 

Frederick II. of Prussia, his treatment of 
the Jews, i. S76, n. 

Frederick II. of Naples, successor of Fer« 
dinand II. ii. 44; his acts, ib.; his re- 
ception of Gonsalvo, 48; Uiceaten«d.b!s 
Louia Xll. \U\ ^% sc^v'^voiMw^Sm «A« 
153; hw aikUrnvt^ *X. %^>i-^'*«M»^">5 
his fate, \60\ ttmw's.^ t^v«R»»%^ 
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«f th* hrii«t«i; ti9t 

ntt wDi M ^ bf tiM 8pft- 

if TrtlMift Mi IiJiiHi, I ftt 
_ . tiM Mign OhMta of 

Ocnnaiiie, tiw prioeen, matrled to Ferdi- 
nand, ii. S7S, S7O ; fiusteroipeeting, S7S ; 

her cooIneM toward* Gonsalvo, 317; 

delivered of » wm, 308; Ferdinand's 

beqneatato, 371; Iter sabeequent mar* 

riagee, ^.n. 
Gerona, Qneen Joan leeka refiige there 

from the Catalans, i. 86 ; tiie duke of 

Lorraine compelled to abandon the 

siege of, 91 
Oiannone, Chariea's generous e<mdact to 

the heirs of, ii. 481, «. 
Giovio, Paolo, remarks on, ii. 46, «. ; bis 

life at Gonsalvo de Cordova, 848, «. 
Giron, Ffedro, proposition for the marriage 

of, with Isabella, L 105 ; his character, 

106; his death, 107 
Gold in the West Indies, ii. 139, 488 
Gomes, de Castro Alvaro, notice of, and of 

his works, ii. 84, ». ; his tribnte to Car- 

bajal, 896* n. 
GoDsalvo. See Cordova, O^naaivo de 
Gordo, Ximenes, at Saragossa, Ferdinand's 

summary execution of, i. 133 
Goths. See VisigothB 
Grabame, Mr. remarks on his History, ii. 

141,11. 
Grain, scarcity of, 1. 317) i2>.«. 
Gralla, Spanish imin«tet ak ^^ift. to^^ J^l 




Aawci; SI8( Iiabdla'sw 
aaii jliig oa tfca wn vj, SM; 1 
fU allMBpt OB 14a, 80} 
in, 9l6( Measwea sbt canyii 
in 14S8, 108; eq 
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of tiM flpanish arB| 

989; anthMltaeift 
9t, 899, «.'; medjtian to V«k 
MalM, 8997toa of; dMided 
voftdi liitok 810{ boader wv ia, 



ht the ndaction of Bi 

ki ■iiiitiiliii, 988 ; s i ' WMp i U ni 

i,889tdiflealtieii 

,881;Ahdaltehaim 

capital 0^ 3s§| 

magus , 880; pwparatoonafit 
tip*ir**ir* iigninft, 987 : nos 
«Mitol oi; 888; itocapitalatk) 
nwaaf k in of the war ol^sC; 
848^ monl infliienee of the wa 
mihtary influence, ib.; am 
relation to the war of — Ben 
n.— Irving, t&. n. ; effects of 
on Spain, ii. 51 ; tranquil s 
1499» 87; measures for con 
Moorsin,89,98, 116; rising< 
at the Alpuxarras, 101 ; J^u 
t6. ; Lanjaron captured, 108 
the Sierra Vermeja, 103; 
restored to, 110 ; evasion o 
of, by the Christians, 117,> 
with Castile, iL 420; chiva 
in the war of, 434 
Granada, city of, described, i 
moned to surrender, 325 ; i 
888 ; numerous combats neai 
ve^ed by Ferdinand and Is 
skirmish before, 340 ; confl 
the Christian camp before, 
Santa F^ built near, 341 ; 1 
by Abdallah for the surrenc 
its capitulation, ib, ; the corn 
commotions in, 343; prept 
occupying, 344; effects of ; 
throughout Christendom, 34 
theAlbaycin,ii. 97; conversic 
at, 98; the burial-place of 
wdA. \w3DftUa.^ 252, 873 ; poD 
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HdLtioD kguDBt, ii. 340 of the, Iftl ; oppoied b^ tbe Dobili^i 

de, ft dutjnguiilied Hcho. ' tuictiiniBd in Angon, SLA; leffll de Ifli 

r of tbe, tliEir&ctionflwith Hbreim, Antonio do, nnlicc of him and 

I ii- JIMf ; OHjlLDy there, 1B4 ; oppnuioa 

;a AlhuBa, H6 ; «ip«ll«d . to enter the huboiir mt, L3i i proantt of 

, 3G0; hiioppoflition tothe the tettlcmvnl there. 13A; JibenTEinnln 

^i..,_ ._..-i'.±._ -. .... , - - aigrttion to, ti-.-pcnoni probi- 



EO; hiioppoaitiontiit) 



fl Eputka of Peter Vutjr. 
^ft^in under EtUibeth, 



»ee Cotomn ud H 
Holj Brotherhood. J 
HoJf Logue betwfie 



ii ; fold dnwa from. 



mieofTnde. i. S8S 

jubohlt, bit " BUtoire de U Gtognplua 
Is Ndu'Eui Continent," i. S67, n. 
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383, 3SG; ueompuiy Columbai on hi> 
ncajoinnl,!?.; copirouea eeeond return to 3pup, Li- 1S9 i bigoted 
of hBDible origin. 99 ; bii I Tiem in ngud to. 111 ; decLusd free, 
, Lonii XI. on the buiki of | i3i , lubgUi'i unl for coniertiiig then, 

logue ualntt, iA.f liEi beUft'fl cure for ^u, 4^4 ; tbeAubiiequenl 
th with tb( conledeialci. '■. tnumenc of [hem, 4U 



m"'.^ not' i^ 
e Kction 'of Olmedo, 
tb the conFedomtet, 



Indulgences, hJo of p^Al, fo 
cuboa of the Uoorieh wu, i. 



. , . Lt of the, i. 190. 

See Ancient IvfiMMaf. kA. VivAxn. 
In^uUion 
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196 1 foiflwr 
9ii««,ii,ik,ifi| 
llutar of Cahtniva, lfi| 
iMt cnnm of CMtito «ihnd to. 111; 
dtdl]Mdp<i.| iitiniiUJliii kdr to«M 
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iliM wkklMlMiiii, lH^ Ml i I 
«l& laipilMHMit, Hf I hw 
1171 b« frf«* 
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wito HoMV IT. at 
of iMr lido 
dataiid 
MOOMO la 

AUbmo Of 
cHiDg for 
tofceeoetho 
tbo wQftani Dovdm. 
of reform, 169> (8M CNuHle.) Her 
presence of mind and rapprenkm of 
the tumults «t Segovia, 10S ; ber vuAt to 
Serille, 104 ; her execution of justice, 
165 ; endeavonn to reconcile the families 
• of Guzman and Ponce de Leon, ib.; 
her progress through Andidosia in 1478, 
]66 ; her conduct In the eas« of Alvaro 
Yanes de Lugo, ift. ; of Firederie Hen- 
riques, 17B. (See FerdltMmd amd Ita- 
tella.) Makes her eourt a nursery of 
Tirtoe and generous ambitfon, 187 ; ten- 
dency of her adminfotration, iA.; state 
of the Jews at her a cc e s sion, 195 ; influ* 
enced by the bigotry of the age, anec- 
dote, ijje ) character of her confessor 
Torqnemada, ib.f solicits a papal bull 
for the introduetion of the Inmnsition 
into Castile, ib. / resorts to milder mea- 
sures, 199 ; enforces the papal bull, SOO ; 
her vigorous measures in regard to the 
sieges of Alhama, 949 ; removal of, to 
Logrono, 359 ; her care of troops, 380 ; 
her perseverance, ik.; her pmej to- 
wards the nobles, ib, ; her courtesy to the 
English Lord Scales, 883; visits the 
camp, 385 ; her Toyil co«tom«, 7a& \ 
enfbrcea the lawa, W \ d&aat^sM ctsnvnv 
eccJesiaatics, ib, ; Trtwtm t^e e«mv>»«*<«^ , 
Jfaiaga, 313; eataJbliabea Yi«t ''^^^ 
at/aen, 318; ber oiieomtmmt»l c« w 
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of boohik SIS, tf . a.; 
laatractioa of bav dhildwL Ml 
aoa, Priaco Joha, A. ; of tti 
y; dk aatiillad wbb tbo br 
loqwetiay tba aaoaoaaioa or A 
faa cfowBt a* Hs bor aflHotli 
bMB of bar dauibtar, tt.; » 
asccator* 7*s Thaanoo, bar « 
74} baratteaiptoto rofemtbe 
oitoWtihnwBta, ^; ofliora da 
Toledo to XiaMaea, 77; fawalti 
Urnnfal nf Ihii Fiaai iai aao. 11 1 
to tba Mfom by Zbaoaoi^ Of 
ideaee in Cdumbus, 199; aa 
Indian slaves, 127; aends out' 
missioner Boliadilla, ib,; ded 
Indians free, 131, 134 ; her seal 
conversion, 140 ; sanctions negn 
141 ; her benevolent purposes i 
to the Indians defeated, 143; i 

E art in the Italian wars, 170; 
ealth, ib. 200, 202, 304 ; her pi 
respecting Charles V. 182; hei 
Joanna, 301 ; her distress, 3 
illness and fortitude, 200, 203, S 
exertions for opposing the Froa 
sion, 203; decline of her heal 
247, 361 ; retiUns her energk 
alarm of the nation, ib. ; partu 
her testament, 247; settles tte 
sion, ib.; Ferdinand named re 
her, 348 ; her codkril, 349 ; her i 
ment of a commission Ibr the * 
tion of the laws, ib. ; her aeal 
conversion of the Indiana, 3f 
signature to tibe codicil, ift.; h( 
nation and death, 351, 358. i 
remains transported to Graaad 
laid in the Alhambra, 359 ; the pi 
ib. ; her manners, ib. ; hvt nugm 
%S4 ; her piety, «&. ; ber bigotry, 3. 
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iath on Columbus, 384; her 
; of the church, 401 ; her care of 
s of the derfry, 402 
ughter of Ferdinand and Im- 
a«ires for her onion with the 
of France, i. 131 ; with Alonio, 
be prince of Portugal, 1S6; 
lea her mother to the camp, 
meed to Alonso, heir to the 
le monarchy, i. 314, it. 154 ; 
to Portugal. 335; her at- 
to her husband's memory, 
».; her union with Ema- 
Portugal, 6l ; her premature 

Aragon, illustriotu and unfor- 

172, •. 

tary tactiea, ii. 17 
idtool of politics at the dose 
5th century, ii. 6; her most 

states, ib. J diameter of the 
!, 8 ; its internal proeperity, 9 ; 

of Sforza in, ib. ; alarmed at 
on of Charles VIII., 14 ; mill- 
M in, 17 ; effects of the news of 
e of Venice on, S4, 25 ; influ- 
the war there, on Spain, 61 ; 
I's. designs on, 149 ; politics of, 
uests in, 150 ; astonishment of, 
urtition of Naples, 159 ; wars 
veen the French and Spaniards, 
UTS the Spaniards, ib. ; chival- 
acter of the war there, 1/3 ; 
ly condition of, 209 ; Tiews of 
( of, 21 1 ; anxiotu expectation 
r the battle of the Garigliano, 
ided by Louis XII., 839; abaa- 
the French, 346 



the cause of the revolution in 
i. 256 

spective view of, in Spain, i. 
dition of, imder the Arabs, tft. ; 
B Castilians, 194; persecution 
96, 200 ; le^lative enactments 
ft 195 ; tbeir state at the aeces- 
sabella, ib. ; charges brought 
hem, 196 ; exdtonent against 
; dersy foment the exdtement, 
ous offences urged agaiiut, ib. ; 
ula*s violent conduct respecting, 
bella's fedings towards them, 
t for their expulsion, ib. ; its 
leration, 369 ; their constancy, 
ir departure, 371 ; treatment of 
Portugal, ib.} their sufferings 
, t'fi. J in ludj, 372 ; eminent 
id men among the exiled, 878, 
oumb0r of ezi/ed, ib. ; dia- 
^Birs of their expulsion, 374 ; 
toe edtct^ ib. ; contemporary 
!>n them elsewhere, 375 ; 



banished from Portugal, ii. 66 ; pro- 
hibited from going to the New Worid, 
i.36 

Joan Henriqaes, her marriage with John 
of Aragon, i. ^^ ; her deportment to- 
wards Carlos, ib. ; is besieged at Estdla, 
78 ; gives birth to Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, ih.'y forbidden to enter Barcelona, 
83 ; seeks refu|;e in Gerona, 86; b esieges 
R<nas, and jmns Prince Ferdinand be- 
fore Gerona, 91 ; her death, ib. 

Joanna, a Portuguese princess, sister of 
Alfonso V. married to Henry IV. of Cas- 
tile, i. 97 ; her gaiety — the consequent 
snspidons, 98, n. ; the mother of Joanna, 
commonly called Beitranejat 102 ; to be 
divorced, 1 12 ; her death, remarks on her 
character, 138, n. 

Joanna Beltraneja, daughter of Joanna, 
wife of Henry IV. of Castile, i. 1«2 ; 
snppOTted by a fraction of the royal 
pwty, 114; affianced to the duke of 
Gttienne, 124 ; Guienne dies, and oCher 
ne^tiations take place, 129; foun- 
dation of the popular bdief of her ille- 
gitimacy, 138, n. ; her pretensions to 
the crown eonsidered, 139 ; partisans of, 
142 ; supported by Alfonso of Portu^, 
ib. ; measures in regard to her marrymg 
him, ib. ; the vdl taken by her, 1S7 ; her 
proposed marriage with Fhmcis Ph«eb«s, 
269 ; farther remarks respecting her, ii. 
64 ; her death, 69. n. ; report respecting 
Ferdinand's proposed tuion vreth, 
271, n. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and mother of Charles V. 1. 269 ; 
proposition for the marriage of, with 
Francis Phoebus, king of Navarre, ib. ; 
her birth, ii. 63, n.; her marriage into 
the fiamily of Austria, 56 ; her einbarka- 
tion, 68; her arrival in Flanders, ib.; 
Charles V. son of, 182 ; her despondency, 
SOO ; birth of her second son, t^. ; visited 
by IsabeUa, SOI ; insane, 202, 244 ; her 
naad conduct, 245 ; her incapadty, 267 ; 
favours the government by her fkther, 
269 ; rigorously confined, ib. ; her con- 
dition at the death of her husband, 296 ; 
her conduct in regard to her husband's 
remuns, 304; changes her ministers, 
302 ; her interview with Ferdinand, 31 1 ; 
her death, 312. See PkiUp and fMNp 
and Joanna 

John II. of Castile, accession of, i. 62 ; bis 
kingdom governed by favourites, ib. ; his 
pax^iUt^ to KVf»a» *a \i«s«^ ^.^"^ 
oppreaaXon ot ^'ft t«tf«!tfw», W, >Mk 
eneouTa«emeii\ ol ^^^^"^^^ wxl^. 
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log the absence of Alfonso V. i. 6l ; title 
of his son Carlos to Navarre, t6. ; his 
marriage with Joan Henriques, 77 ; ^- 
portment towards Cariot, ib.; defeats 
Carlos, 78 ; succeeds to the crown of 
Aragon, 79 ; his hypocritical reconcilia- 
tion with Caiios, 80 ; his perfi^oos treat- 
ment and imprisonment of him, 81 ; his 
escape from the fury of the Catalans, 8S : 
reletwes his son Carlos from prison, ib. ; 
his treaty with Louis XI. of France, 87 ; 
allegiance to, renounced by the Catalans, 
88 ; his successes, 89 ; his distresses, 
embarrassments, and calamities, 91 ; 
death of the wife of, ib. ; improvement 
in his affsirs, 92 ; restoration of his eye- 
sight, ib. ; besieges and subdues Barce- 
lona, 93 ; his embarrassments at die 
time of Ferdinand's entrance into Cas- 
tile, 118; writes to Ferdinand respect- 
ing the archbishop of Toledo, 125 ; takes 
psurt with Roossillon and Cerdagne, 
agunst Louis XI. 127; throws hiinself 
into Perpignan, t6.*; his animating con- 
duct, ib. ; relieved by Ferdinand, 128 ; 
Louis detains his ambassadors, 132 ; his 
interview with Ferdinand subsequent to 
the battle of Toro, 155, n.; his death, 
158 ; character, ib. 

John, duke of Calabria and Lorraine, 
intrusted with the government of Cata- 
lonia, i. 90 ; abandons the siege of Ge- 
rona, 91 ; his popularity and successes, 
ib. ; his death, 92 

John, Prince, son of Alfonso of Portugal, 
i. 142 ; marches to the aid of his father 
at Zamora, 148 ; takes part in the battle 
of Toro, 150 ; crowned, 154; resigns the 
crown to his father, 155 ; proposition for 
the union of his son Alonso with Isabella 
of Castile, 156; discoveries in the reign 
of, 353 ; Columbus applies to, 357 • his 
conduct towards the exiled Jews, 371 ; 
his reception of Columbus on his re- 
turn from his first voyage, 381, n. ; 
endeavours to check the career of Spa- 
nish discovery, 389 ; sends an ambassa- 
dor to Ferdinand and Isabella, ib. ; his 
wary diplomacy in regard to their em- 
bassy to him, 390 ; advised of Columbus 
having sailed on his second voyage, 391 ; 
his disgust, ib. ; adjustment of the mis- 
understanding, by the treaty of Torde- 
sillas, 392 ; dies, and the crown devolves 
on Emanuel, ii. 55 

John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
proposition for the union of, with Catha- 
rine of Navarre, i. 259 ; measures for the 
"^ition of, 315 ; honour of knight- 
i>nferred on, 3a6 •, "hw Ywitti mA 
■ication, 396, 'u. 53, "n-i "ti* 
Its, 397; pt'mce oi tYve K\» 



63, w . ; union of, V\\>\ "M-w- ^ 



garet, 56, 59t 60 ; his sodden illness, 60 : 
his dieath, 61 ; hia amiable character, 
62 

John of Navarre. See Aldret 

Joshua, his miracle of the sun standins 
still, said to be rqpeated at Oran, ii. 3M, •. 

Jndfes, abridgment of the conumasum «f 
the, i. 168, ». 

Jo^ar, Fray Gaspard, iaquaitor over tke 
fluocese of Saragossa, i. aJH 

Julias II. hia bull of July 28th, 1508, ii. 
138 ; his dection as popCt 815 ; xalifia 
the treaty of Cambray, 338 ; his oppo* 
sition to the French, 340 ; grants Foidi* 
nand the investiture of Naples, md other 
faToura, 341 ; beecm&es a party in tbe 
Holy League, 342 ; his bull, ezeommaai* 
eating the aorerdgns of NaTarxe, 356 

Jorisprudenee, reform of the, i. 160 ; study 
of, m Spain, 172. See Law$ 

Justice, administration of, in Castile, i. 
133, 160, 166, 167, 17ft ; king and qoeen 
preside in courts of, 169 ; measures for 
the administration of, SI6; Marineo cited 
respecting, ii.403 

Justice of Aragon, his court, i. 35 ; cames 
referred to, 40 ; institution of the office of, 
46 ; important fimctiona of <ft. ; examples 
of independent conduct of, 47 



KiKG OF AsAGON, limited authority of, i« 

35 
King of Castile, his power and the people's 

compared, i. 18 
Knighthood favoured by the law of Castile, 

i. 23 
Knights, dvilities between the MooxiahaiMl 

Christian, i. 225. See Chivalry 
Koran, the, exacts military service of all 

persons, i. 213, n. 



Ladiks, literary, in Spain, i. 400 
Laino, surprised by Gonsalvo, ii. 40 
Lance, complement of a, i. 88, n. 
Lanjaron, capture of, ii. 102. 
Laws, codification of the, i. 169 ; compila- 
tion of, ii. 409 ; character of tiie, ib. 
Lebnja, Antonio de, notices of, and of hii 

writings, i. 290, n. 401 
Leo X. mrnishes Ximenes with Greek MSS. 

ii. 333 ; brief of, to, 303 

Leon, Ponce de, discovers Florida, ii. 4t3 

Leon, Rodrigo Ponee de, facts respecting, 

i. 125, 240 ; his opposition to the duke of 

Medina Sidonia, 105, 341 ; his expedition 

against Alhsma, 343; hia indomitable 

spirit there, 247 ; his connectiim with the 

«L'^«,dSjiQa to the Azarquia, 262, 266; 

\ \i\% «MW^^^ 1^-, T««wtd«d^ 318 ; rescue* 

\ ^et^vBAsA^'i^ \ ^aa&^[Bt ^O^Mtfissc^Vala- 
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310 ; drawn into an ambuscade near . 
Baza, 31 6; clears the gardens of their 
timber, 322 ; death and heroic character 
of, 350, ib. ; his descendants and titles, 
361, n. 

l«eoDora, queen of Navarre, i. 858; ii. 2/2 

Idbnffies, remarks on, before the introduc- 
tion of printing, i. 395» n. 

lacence for private voyages to the New 
World, ii. 136 

Idterature, early state of. in Castile, i. 66 ; 
its encouragement under John II. ib. 72 ; 
marquis of Villena, 67 ; marquis of San- 
tiUana, 68; Juan de Mena, 70; minor 
luminariea, 71 ; epistolary and historical 
compositions at this period, 72; encou' 
n^ement of, by Alhakem II. 220 ; state 
of among the Spanish Arabs, 228 ; cir- 
cumstances favourable to it, 229 ; palmy 
state of, during the reign of the sove- 
reigns, ii. 431, n. ; further observations 
respecting it, 437) n. See CaatUian Lite- 
rahire 

Llorente, Don Juan Antonio, his com- 

fiutations respecting the victinu of the 
nquisition, i. 209 ; notice of his History 
of the Inquisition, 211, n.; compnta- 
tions respecting the Inquisition, taken 
from, ii. 436, ». 

Loja« Ferdinand's unsuccessful attempt on, 
i. 252 ; Ali Atar the defender of, 270 ; 
Lord Scales disting^uishes himself at, 282 

Lombardy, conquered by the French, ii. 
ISO 

Longfellow, Henry W. his version of Man- 
rique*8 Coplas, i. 421, n. 

Longueville, strengthened by Palice, and 
pursues the duke of Alva, ii. 353 

Lorraine, duke of. See John 

Louis XI. of France, his treaty with John 
II. of Aragon, i. 87 ; his interview with 
Henry IV. of Castile, on the banks of the 
Bidassoa, 100; the consequences, 101; 
his proposition respecting the union of 
his broUier and Joanna, 123 ; Roussillon 
and Cerdagne revolt from, 127 ; treaty of, 
with the king of Aragon, 128; detains 
ambassadors of John II. 132; the first 
monarch to extend an interest to Euro- 
pean politics, 258 ; his standing in regard 
to Navarre, 259; succeeded by Charles 
VIII. ii. 10. 

Louis XII. his desi^s on Italy, ii. 149 ; 
his negotiations with various European 
powers* 150; openly menaces Naples, 
162, 158; his rupture with Ferdinand, 
167 ; crosses the Alps, 170 ; negotiates a 
treatv with Philip at Lvons, 187; de- 
mands an explanation of the archduke, 
197; his indignation, and measures for 
Invading Spain, 203 ; his great prepaia- 
tioDB againat ludy, 213 ; his cbanin after 
the rout of (rarigliano, 232; his treat- 



ment of the garrison of Gaeta, 233 ; hb 
apprehension for the fate of his posses- 
sions in the north of Italy, 236 ; his treaty 
with Ferdinand, ib. ; causes of his fsilnre 
in Italy, 238 ; memoirs of the period of, 
242, n. ; his policy respecting the mis- 
understanding between Ferdinand and 
Philip, 272 ; his brilliant interview with 
Ferdinand at Savona, 309; his compli- 
ments to Gonsalvo, 310; his projects 
against Venice, 337 ; his partitions of the 
continental possessions of Venice with 
Maximilian, 338 ; crosses the Alps and 
invades Italy, 339; his aggressions on 
the chureh, 340; his treaty with Navarre, 
350 ; his truce with Ferdinand, 354 

Lucena, battle of, i. 271 

Lucero, an inquisitor, ii. 291 » n. 

Lugo, Alvarez Tanez de, justice ezecuted 
on, i. 166 ; Isabella revises to pardon, ii. 
257 n. 

Luna, Alvaro de, rise and character of, i. 
62 ; a favourite of John II. of Castile, ^.; 
viewed with jealousy by the nobles, 63 ; 
his influence in the oppression of the 
commons, 64; the "Chronicle" of, 72, 
91. ; his decline, 73 ; his influence in re* 
lation to the marria^ of John II. and ita- 
consequences, ib.; hu fall, ib.; his death, 
74 ; lamented by John, 75 

Lyons, the treaty of, ii. 187; rejected. by 
Ferdinand, 198 ; treaty of, in 1604. 236 

Lyric poetry, low state of, in Castile, i. 
219 



Macbiayklli, Florentine minister at the 

papal court, ii. 220 
Madrid becomes the seat of government, i. 

256, ii. 384 ; account of the environs of, 

417, w. 

Magpfiet, discovery of the polarity of the, 
i. 353, n. 

Mohammedanism, remarks on, i. 212 ■ 

Malaga, descent on the environs of, i. S6l ; 
description of, 299 ; expedition agunst, 
300 ; sharp rencontre before, 801 ; in- 
vested by sea and land, ib. ; the brilliant 
spectacle of, 302 ; summoned to sur- 
render, 803 ; distresses in, 306 ; general 
sally from, 307 ; outworks carried, 808 ; 
proposals for surrendering, 309; sur- 
renders, 310 ; taken possession of, 311 ; 
release of Christian captives at, ib. ; la- 
ment of the inhabitants of, 312; sentence 
passed on them, ib. ; wary device of Fer- 
dinand respecting the plate found there, 
313; cruel policy of the victors, ib,; 
measures for repeopling, 314 

Manriqne, Jorge, his "Coplas," 420\ttan&- 
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its introduction into Artgon, 294; re- 
monstrance of the eortes, A. ; conspiracy, 
SQS ; assasunation of Arbnes, ib. ; cruel 
persecations, 896; established through- 
oat Ferdinand's dominions, !&.; remarks 
on its establishment in Spain, ii. 356 ; 
snbseouent troubles from the, 291 ; Fer- 
dinana's conduct in regard to the, in 
Aragim, 376, n.; effects of the, 436; 
Bnnber of victims of the, t&. n. See 
Aneieni Inquisition 

Mola di Gaeta, action at the bridge of, ii. 
SS8 

Moldenhauer, Professor, his visit to Alcala, 
respecting the manuscripts used in the 
Complutensian Polyglot, ii. 335, n. 

Molucca Islands, congress respecting the, 
i. 393, ». 

Monasteries, their corrupt state, ii. 76 ; 
attempts at reform in, 76, 81 

Monastic orders, Ximenes attempts to re- 
form the, ii. 81 ; great excitement among 
them, ib. 

Montalvo, Alfonso Diss de, his work, en- 
titled '* Ordenan9a8 Reales,*' i. 171 ; 
author of other works, ii. 410, n. 

Montilla, demolition of the castle of, ii. 
315 

Montpensier, duke of, left as viceroy of 
Charles XII., at Naples, ii. 29 ; his dis- 
astCTs there, 37 ; besieged at Atella, ib. ; 
his capitulation, 39 ; death, 43 

Moorish minstrelsy, ii. 411 ; its date, 4l6 ; 
its high repute, tb. 

Moors, religious toleration of the, i. 4 ; 
their refinements and attainments, 9; 
crusade against, under Henry IV. of 
Castile, 96; papal indulgences for the 
prosecution of the war against them, 98 ; 
their deportment towards the Jews, 192 ; 
tiiefr conquest of Spain, 192 ; their policy 
towards the conquered, 213 ; their inter- 
marriages, 214 ; checked by the defeat 
at Tours, 215; their form of government, 
ib. ; character and education of her sove- 
reigns, 216; their military establish- 
ment, ib.; sumptuous public works of 
the, 217; husbandn^ and manufactures 
among them, 219 ; weir high civilisation 
and prosperity, 220; their literature 
under Alhakem II. ib.; intellectual de- 
velopment among them, 221 ; contrac- 
tion of their dominion, 222 ; reciprocal 
civilities between them and the Spaniards, 
325 ; their gallantry, 226 ; their ballads 
or romances, ib. 235 ; their chivalrous 
character, 227 ; thnr successful resistance 
in Grenada, 228 ; literature of the, 339 ; 
their historical merits, 230 ; their useful 
discoveries, 831 ; impulse given by them 
to Europe, 232 ; their elegant literature, 
S33; poeticMl ebaraeter of the, ib, ; their 
JiB0ueaee oa CssdJian litoratore, 234 ; 



eircnrastances prejudicial to their Hterarf 
reputation, 236; surprise Zahara, 239; 
their reception of the Spanish at Alhana, 
243 ; besiege Alhama, 246 ; withdraw, 
248 ; skirmish with the Spaniards before 
Loja, 252 ; internal dissensions among 
the, in Granada, 255; their opposition 
to the Christians in the expedition to the 
Axarquia, 264; their losses at the battle 
of Lucena, 272; strength of their for- 
tresses, 276; their modes of defence, 
278 ; terms to the vanquished, 279 ; po> 
licy in fomenting the factions among 
them, 287 > success and advancement of 
the Christians against, 289; their civil 
feuds at the siege of Malaga, 304 ; ge- 
neral sallj of the, ib.; termination of 
their empire in the Peninsula, 348 ; their 
destiny, 349, 350 ; Talavera's mild policy 
for the conversion of, ii. 89 ; books of 
the, burnt, 93 ; revolt in the Albayein, 
95 ; conversion of, at Granada, 98 ; 
called Moriscos, ii.; rising of the, in the 
Alpuxarras, 101 ; their punishment, 110; 
transported to the Barbary coast, ib,; 
edict against those in Castile, 112 ; mea- 
sures for introducing Christianity among 
them, 116; termination of their history, 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, 118; prohibited from going to the 
New World, 136; expedition against, in 
Africa, under Ximenes, ii. 320; their los 
at Oran, 324. See Granada 
Moral energy, remarks on, ii. 3S8 
Moratin, his ** Origines del Teatro Ba- 

panol,*' i. 422, ft. 
Moriscos, the Moors so called, ii. 98 ; Gon- 

salvo's kindness to them, 317 
Moya, marchioness of. See BobadiUa 
MunoB, Juan Bautista, notice of him and 
his writings, ii. 148, n. 



Nahasbo, BAaTOLOMKO ToaaKS di, 
notice of him, i. 426 ; his comedies, 487 

Najara, duke of, dissatisfied with tiie 
queen's settlement of the regency, ii. 
2^ ; surrenders, 314 ; arrives at Pan^^ 
lona with reinforcements, 353 

Name, Arabian mode of selecting, i. 856, n, 

Naples, dissatisfaction respecting the crown 
of, ii. 15 ; threatened by Louis XII. 158; 
partition of, between France and Spain, 
163, 158; ground of Ferdinand's claim 
to, 155; astonishment of Italy at the 
partition of, 159; French forces there, 
170 ; submission of, to the Spanish, 194 ; 
Gonsalvo^s triumphant entry into, ib.; 
princes of, ib. n. ; reduction of the finr- 
tresses of, 195 ; enthusiasm for Gonsalvo 
at, 1^4 *, exXw\:\OT» «ll >Ct«k '&y«ivB5v\»ss*«^ 
there, »«i \ Vi«aS«l ^^^^S!*'!!!^ 
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dwsatiiifactions there, 302; Ferdiaand** 
mcU there, 306; Gonsalvo leaves, 308; 
the pope grants the investiture of, to 
Ferdinand, 341 ; government of, ii. 127 i 
regard there for Ferdinand, ib. See 
Charles VIII. and Qarigliano. 

Navagiero, Andrea, his account of the re- 
venues of the nobles of Castile, ii. 400, 
n.'y cited respecting chivaliy in the war 
of Granada, 434 ; notice of him and his 
works, ib,n. 

Navarre, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, i. 2 ; title of Carlos to, 77 ; factions 
of the Beaumonts and Agramonts, ib.; 
defeat of Carlos, 78 ; influence of Louis 
XI. in the councils of, 79 ; crown of, de- 
volves on Francis Phoebus, 259 ; marriage 
of Catharine of, 293; sovereigns of, ii. 348; 
Ferdinand's distrust of, 349 ; negotia- 
tions of, with France, ib.; Ferdinand 
demands a passage through, for his army, 
350; embarrassing situation of the 
princes of, ib.; allied to France, ib.; in- 
vaded by the duke of Alva, 351 ; aban- 
doned by John, ib.; conquered, 362; 
united with Castile, 355 ; examination, of 
Ferdinand's conduct respecting the treat- 
ment of, 356 ; excommunication of the 
sovereigns of, by Julius II. ib.; impru- 
dence of, in not granting Ferdinand's 
request, 357 ; authorises war, 358 ; abuse 
of the victory over, 325 ; authorities re- 
specting, 359, n.i French defeated by a 
force sent there by Ximenes, 385 

Navarrete, Martin Fernandez de, his re- 
searches in the public archives of Spain, 
i. 365, n., ii. 147, ii- 

Navarro, Pedro, his celebrity, ii. 157 ; de- 
fends Canosa, 172; his services at Naples, 
195 ; joins Gonsalvo, 2l6 ; commander 
of expedition against Oran, 320, 323; 
sends for the cardinal to take possession 



165 ; policy of the sovereigns towards the, 
280 ; magnificence of the, 283 ; their gal- 
lantry, 284 ; the queen's care for the edu* 
cation of the, 398 ; their scholarship, 400; 
accomplished women, ib.; dissws&d 
virith the queen's settlement of the re< 
gency, ii. 267 ; their disgust with Ferdi* 
nand's severity in the case of the marqais 
of Prieg^o, 315 ; their feelings at the death 
of Ferdinand, 372 ; Ximenes' replies to, 
384; depression of, by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, at their accession, 397; thdi 
great power, 400; their immense reve- 
nues, ib. 91. 

Northmen, remarks on the discoveries bj 
the, i. 357, »., 364, n. 

Novara, battle of, ii. 346 

Noyon, treaty of, ii. 388 

Nunez, employed on the compilation of the 
Complutensian Polyglot, ii. 334, n. 



Oliya, Fkrnan Peskz dk, notice of, 
i. 429 ; his classical imitations, 430 

Olmedo, battle of, i. 108 

Omeyades, dynas^ of the, i. 215; public 
works by the, ib. ; their revenues, 218 ; 
their decay, 222, 225. 229 

Oran, description of, ii. 320 ; warlike pre« 
paratioos against, ib. ; battle before, 3S3 ; 
the city of, stormed, ib, ; entered by the 
army, ib. ; Moorish loss at, 324 ; entered 
by Ximenes, ib.; miracle said to have 
been performed there, ib. n. ; Ximenes 
said to continue to watch over, 329, "• ; 
earthquake at, in 1790, ib. n. ; aban- 
doned, ib. 

Ordenan9as Reales, the work of Montalro, 
i. 170 ; ii. 409. 

Orders. See Military Orders 

Ortego, John de, scales the battlements of 
Alhama, i. 242 



of Oran, 324 ; his opposition to Ximenes, Orth^s, treaty of, ii. 354 



Ostia, the storming and capture of, ii. 4S 
Ovando, Nicholas de, sent out to Hispa- 
niola,ii. 130 ; instructions to, 131 ; refa8e> 
Columbus admittance to Hispaniola, 134 ; 
sends Bobadilla and others to Spain, ib. 
Oviedo y Valdez, Gonzalvo Femandex de," 
author of the " Quincuagenas," facts 
respecting, i. 122, w. ; also, character 01 
his work, ib. 



325; his African conquests, 327; his 

fate, 328, n. ; his conduct at the battle of 

Ravenna, 433 
Navigation, remarks respecting, i. 353 
Negroes, slavery of the, sanctioned, ii. 427. 

See Indians 
Nemours, duke of, supersedes D'Aubigny, 

ii. 170 ; invests Barletta, 172; defies the 

Spaniards, 177; discomfited, 178; his 

expedition to Castellaneta, 180 ; fights the 

Spanish at Cerignola, 19O; his forces, 

191 ; his death, ib. ; rout of the French, 

192 ; his burial, 193. See Foix 
New World, historians of the, ii. 147, n.; 

Inquisition extended to the, ii. 386 
Nobles of Castile, privileges and immunities \ Palencia, Alonzo de, notice of, i. 134, »■ 
of the, i. 19; their jealousy oi M^ato de ' Palencia, repurchases its ancient right of 
Luna, 63; their league agaVnal Hexvt^ \ T«vx««KQ,\».<vstv,\.^^,<n. 
/r. of Castile, 101, 103; oppose l\ieSaftU\"P»^^v«i*. ^vt^ Jit ^^l1^* v\\\ •»&. ^^^. 
Ifermandad, 161 ; plins lot tcAucm^, ^ ^1*^-^ "^ ^^"'^ ^^^«^ ^"^ ^^^^^ ^-^^^ 



Paciikco, Juan, marquis of Villena. Se? 

Villena 
Pacific Ocean, its discovery, and the effec: 

thereof on Spain, ii. 424 
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made prisoiiar, 180; treatment of, ib.; 
commands the Frendi retreat from Italy, 
345; strengthens the town of Longne- 
-ville, 353 

Palos, Colnmbus sails from, i. 303 ; recep- 
tion of Columbus at, on bis return from 
hie first voyage, 381 

Pampelona, the duke of Alva retreats to, 
li. 35S ; besieged, ib, 

faptl inaulgences. See Indtdgenees 

Firedes, Diego de, heroism of, ii. 224 

Pearl-fisheries, returns from the, ii. 422, 
ib. «. 

Pedro, constable of Portugal, crown of 
Catalonia offiered to, i. 89 

Peiia de los Enamorados, origin of its 
name, i. 256, n. 

Perez, Fray Juan de Marchena, guardian of 
the convent of La Rabida, his interest 
and exertions in behalf of Columbus, 
i. 358, 36o 

PerpignaUr pliant defence of, i. 128 ; siege 
and reduction of, by the French, 133. 

Pesaro, a Venetian admiral, storms St. 
George, ii. 157 

^tchiera, Louis XII. hangs the governor 
of, and his son, ii. 339 

Peter IV. prepares laws for the discipline of 
the navy, i. 34, defeats the army of the 
Union, at £pila, 39 ; his magnanimous 
policy, ib. 

Philip, Archduke, son of Maximilian, union 
of, with Joanna, ii. 56, 59 ; his claims to the 
crown of Castile, after the death of Prince 
John, 63; Charles V., son of, ii. 182; his 
visit to Spain with Joanna, 183 ; recep- 
tion of, at the French court, ib. 186 ; m 
J9nain, 183 ; recognised by the cortes, 
184; his discontent, 185; leaves Spain 
for France, ib. ; negotiates a treaty with 
Louis XII. 186; Louis XII. demands an 
explanation of him, 197; his treatment 
of Joanna, 245, 289; his pretension to 
snprexnacy in Castile, 268; increase of 
his party, 269; tampers with Gonsalvo, 
ib,; lands at Coruua, and is joined by 
the nobles, 276 ; Martyr's account of his 
character, 277; avoids Ferdinand, ib.; 
fais interviews with Ferdinand, 279, 281 ; 
his arbitrary government, 290 ; refers the 
affairs of the Inquisition to the royal 
council, 291 ; his death, S95 ; his cha- 
racter, 296 ; his remains removed to 
Granada, 302, 312, n. 

Philip II. claims the Portuguese crown, 
ii. 433, n. 

Fhilip and Joanna, the accession of, ii. 266 ; 
embark for Spain, and arrive in England, 
275 ; arrive at Coruua, ib. ; sovereignty 
of Castile surrendered to, 280; proceed 
to Valladolid, 289; style of living at the 
court of, 290. 

Pbcebus, Fnacis, the crown of Navarre 



devolves on, i. 258 ; proposition for the 
union of, with Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 259 ; his sudden 
death, ib. ; ii. 348 

Pinciano. See Nunez 

Pisa, France and Spain withdraw their 
protection from, ii. 339 

Pius III. elected pope, ii- 215 ; death, ib. 

Plague, its ravages in Castile, i. 184; at 
Seville, 201 

Poetry, Castilian, i. 66 ; premium for, at 
Seville, 71 ; Hebrew, 193 ; Moorish, 334, 
411; subsequent Castilian, 413 ; develop- 
ment of the Castilian, and further re- 
marks, ii. 437, n. 

Poison put upon arrows by Moors, i. 278. 

Polygamy, the cause of the revolution in 
Granada, i. 255 

Polyglot Bible, Ximenes' edition of the, 
i. 404, 71., 405, ii. 327 ; account of it, 
333 ; scholars employed in its compila- 
tion, 334, n. ; difficulties of the task, 
334 ; its merits, 335 ; destruction of the 
manuscripts which formed the basis of 
it, ib. 

Pope, difference of the crown with the, i. 
183; makes a grant to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 258. See Alexander K/., Ju- 
lius II. f Leo X.J Pius III., and Six- 
tusIV. 

Population, augmentation of, in Spain, ii. 
431 ; census of, in Castile, ib. n. ; mode 
of estimating it, ib. 

Portugal, treaty of peace between Castile 
and, i. 156 ; application of Columbus to 
the king of, 357 ; treatment of the Jews 
in, 371, 375, n. ; Jews banished from, ii. 
61 ; king and queen of, visit Spain, 63 ; 
Philip II.'s claim to crown of, ii. 433, n. 
See Alfonso 

Portuguese, maritime enterprise of the, 
i. 353 ; jealous of the Spanish maritime 
enterprise, 388 

Pragm4ticas issued in Castile, i. 64 ; ii. 
401 ; frequency of, in the reign of Fer- . 
dinand and Isabella, 405, n. ; collected 
and published, 409 

Press, censorship of, established, i. 407 

Priego. See Cordova, Pedro de 
\ Printing, introduction of, into Spain, i. 
j 406; the (|ueen encourages it, ib.; its 
; rapid diffusion, 407 ; frequency of presses 
' for, ii. 430 

Proven9ale literature, revives in Aragon, 
i. 54 ; flourishes in Valencia, 56 ; writers 
there, 57 ; abandoned, ib. 

Pulci, the Florentine poet, cited respect- 
ing land in the West, i. 356 

Pulgar, Fernando del, his account of the 
I Swiss mercenaries, i. 282 ; remarks 
Tespet\.vtt% >\vDa., 1^ , u . 

\. 9^, n. 
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to Malaga, 300; death of, 360, n.; ap- | 

Clication made to, by Columbus, 36o ; 
is income, ii. 400, n. 

Siorra Vermcja, revolt of the, ii. 103 ; ex- 
pedition into the, lOS ; Spaniards routed 
there, 100; submission of, 109; fate of 
fhe inhabitants of, 110; bailads thereon, 
<ft<; melancholy reminiscences respect- 
ing, 112 

Silva, Alonto de, sent by Ferdinand to the 
nench oout, ii. 15 ; Charles' dissatis- 
ftction w^ him, 10; opens a corre- 
spcmdeDoe with Sforza, 19 

Silva, ioan de, count of Ci^entes, his con- 
seetioa with the expedition to Axarquia, 
i. 302 

Silveira, Fernando de, representative of 
the prince of Portusal at the afBancing 
with the infanta Isabella, i. 334 

Sismondi, remarks on his writings, ii. 45, n. 

Siztos IV. the sovereigns of Castile dif- 
finr with, i. 183; seods a legate to the 
court of Castile, ib.; grants a bull, au- 
thorising the Inquisition in Castile, 199 ; 
hia condQct, 203 ; his present of a silver 
crosa to the sovereigns, 287 

Slaves, condition of the Visigothic, i. 5, n. ; 
regular exchange of, recommended by 
Columbus, ii. 120; Isabella's proceed- 
higa in regard to, 127, 140 ; sent back, 
d. ; intr^uction of, into the New 
World, 141 ; in the colonies, ib, 

Slidell, his remarks on the armour of Fer- 
diaaod and Isabella, i. 280, n. ; his de- 
■eription of Toledo, ii. 429 

Solia invited to court, ii. 422 ; his disco- 
veries, 423 

See, in Aragon, the birth-place of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, i. 78 

Soto, Ferdinand de, his discoveries and 
death, ii. 423, n. 

SotmnajTor, Alonso de, his duel with Ba- 
yard, ii. 175 

Soosa first gains the summit of the walls of 
Oran, ii. 324 

South Sea, effect of its discovery, ii. 424 

Spain, i. 1 ; consolidation of the various 
states of, ib. ; number of states in, re- 
duced to four, ib. ; influence of the Visi- 
goths on, 3 ; of the Saracen invasion on, 
«^. ; of the ecclesiastics there, 24 ; state 
of the Jews in, at the accession of Isa- 
bella, 195 ; early successes of Mahomet- 
anism and the Arabs in, 212; conquest 
of, 213 ; treatment of Christians in, 214 ; 
mineral wealth of, 218: civilities be- 
tween the people of, and the Spanish 
Arabs, 225 ; merits of the scholars of, 
403; universities of, 404; introduction 
of printinginto, 400 ; encouraged by the 
queen, ib. ; ita rapid diffusion, 407 ; im- 
j)orUkoee of the treaty of Barcelona to, 
it. II ; MUrmed at the expedition of \ 



Charles VIII. into Italy, 41 ; peace of, 
with France, 49 ; influence of the Italian 
wars on, 51 i moral consequences of her 
discoveries in the West, 145 ; her geo- 
graphical extent, 147; neutrality of, 
secured in relation to France and Italy, 
160 ; alarmed by the French conquests 
in Italy, 161 ; rupture of, with France, 
107 ; invasion of, by Louis XII. 203 ; 
effects of the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella on, 397 ; policy of the crown at 
their accession, 398 ; depression t>f the 
nobles in, t6. ; treatment of the church 
in, 401 ; morals there, 402; state of the 
commons in, ib. ; royal ordinances for, 
404 ; advancement of prerogative in, 407 » 
legal compilations there, 409 ; organisa- 
tion of councils in, 41 1 ; legal profession 
in,iidvanced, 412; character of the laws 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, 414 ; erroneous principles of legis- 
lation in, 415; principal exports from^ 
410 ; manufactures, ib. ; agriculture, 417 ; 
economical policy in, 418; internal im- 
provements m, 419 ; increase of the em- 
pire of. 421 ; its government of Naples, 
lb. ; its revenues from the Indies, 422 ; 
spirit of adventure in,. 423; progress of 
discovery, ib. ; effect produced there, by 
the discovery of the South Sea, 424; 
slavery in her colonies, 426 ; administra- 
tion of laws in the colonies of, 437 i its 
general prosperity, 429 ; opulence of the 
towns of, ib. ; public embellishments in, 
430; augmentation of its revenue, 431; 
of its population, ib. ; patriotic prind- 

Kle in, 433; spirit of bigotry in, 430; 
eneficent impulse there, 437 ; the period 
of national glory for, ib. See Casnle 

Spaniards, their gradual encroachment on 
the Saracens, i. ; dissensions among 
them, ib. ; extend their conquests to the 
Douro and Taurus, ib. ; their religiooa 
fervour and fanaticism, 7 ; their tradi- 
tional minstrelsy, 8 , their respect for 
Mahometans, 9 ; early discoveries by the, 
353 ; their progress of discovery, ii. 424 ; 
excesses, 425 ; their patriotic principle, 
435. See CaatUe 

Spanish Arabs. See Moon 

Spanish fleet, fitted out under Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, ii. 154 

Stage, low condition ot the, i. 429 , 

Sugar-cane introduced into Hispaniolafrom 
ue Canaries, ii. 422 « 

Swiss mercenaries, Pulfrar's account of the, 
i. 282 ; employment of, 349 ; their value 
in the expedition of Charles VIII. 18 ; 
their organisation, ib. 
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minculoiu ball of, ii. 3fig, n. 
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iccession, i. 142 
measures, laws respecting, 

f land in the, i. 366 
discovery of the, i. 381 ; why 
14 ; regulations of trade with, 
ations for a second voyage 
ee Colonies, Hispaniola, and 

n, ii. 446 

irdinal, his famous Polyglot 
03, n. ; his birth, ii. 70 ; 
, 71 ; his return and impri- 
b.j established at Siguenza, 

the Franciscan order, ib, ; 
enance, ib. ; his ascetic life, 
:uardian of Salzeda, ib.; in- 
» the queen, and made her 
74 ; elected provincial, 76 ; 
ts at reform, 76 ; the see of 
ed to him, 77 ; he reluctantly 
b. i anecdotes of, 78, 79 ; bis 
ib. s reform in his diocese, 
>Ie of his severity, 80, 81 ; 

on whom his life mainly 
n.; his moral enei^, 87; 
anada, 90 ; his violent mea- 
averting the Moors, 92 ; de- 
c books, 93 ; besieged in his 

his communications to the 
■especting the revolt of the 
} ; nastens to the court, ib. ; 
robation of his measures, 99 ; 
of Vianelli, 246, n.; sus- 
e queen, 254 ; remonstrances 

on the recklessness of his 
i90 ; his influence, 296 ; his 
}n the death of Philip, 297, 
enthusiasm, 319 ; his designs 
1, 320 ; his warlike prepara- 
his perseverance, ib. ; sends 

Africa, 320 ; addresses the 
; relinquishes the command 

ib.; his entry into Oran, 
ition to him by Navarro, 
distrust of Ferdinand, ih. ; 
isel to Navarro, and re- 
ipain, 326 ; refuses public 
. ; his return to Alcala, ib. ; 
deportment, 327 ; visits the 
bis diocese, ib. ; said to con- 
ch over Oran after his death, 
lily occupied with his univer- 
\k, 330 ; his reception of Fer- 
le university of Alcald, 332 ; 
lis Polyglot Bible, 333 ; diffi- 
:he task, 334; persons em- 



ployed about it, ib. n. ; his gratitude on 
its completion, 334 ; his projected edition 
of Aristotle, 334, n. ; grand projects of, 
3S6; his bequest to the umversity of 
Alcald, ib,; the administration of Castile 
left to, 371 ; meets with opposition re- 
specting the regency, 382 ; opposes the 
desire of Charles to be proclauned king, 
383 ; replies to the Castilian aristocracy, 
384 ; his military ordinance, 386 ; his 
domestic policy, ib. ; his foreign policy, 
ib. ; senu a commivsion to Hispaniola, 
to ameliorate the condition of the natives, 
ib.; extends the Inquisition, ii.; as- 
sumes the sole power, 386 ; intimidates 
the nobles, ih, ; bums Villafrata, ib, ; 
public discontents under, 387 ; bis re- 
ception of Charles, 388 ; Charles's un- 
grateful letter to, 389; his last illness, 
390 ; his death, ib. ; celebration of his 
obsequies, ib. ; Vergara's epitaph on, ib, 
n. ; his character, ui. ; his versatility of 
talent, 391 ; his bigotry, ib. ; his despotic 
^vemment, 392 ; his moral principle, 
t&. ; his disinterestedness, ib. ; his self- 
confidence, 393 ; his chastity, ib. ; his 
monastic austerity, 394 ; anecdote in 
relation to his dress, ib.; Quintanilla 
cited respecting, ib. n. ; his economy 
of time, ib. ; description of his person, 
396; examination of his skull, t6. n. ; 
parallel between him and Richelieu, ib, 

Zagal. 3ee Abdullah 

Zidiara surprised by the Moors, i. 239 

Zamora, Alfonso, employed in the compila- 
tion of the Complutensian Polyglot, ii. 
334, n. 

Zamora, subjection of, i. 145 ; Ferdinand 

g asses to, 148 ; king of Portugal arrives 
efore, 148; surrender of, 163 

Zegri, a Moor, his conversion, ii. 92 

Zeli, Hamet, the defender of Honda, in- 
trusted with the command of Gebalfaro, 
i. 300; his remark after his surrender, 
311 

Zenete, Abrahen, a noble Moor, generosity 
of, i. 307 

Zoraya, the sultana, jealous of the sultan 
Abul Hacen, i. 266 ; her success, ib. ; her 
embassy to Cordova, for the redemption 
of Abdallah, 273 ; her reproof of Abdallah 
for his weakness, 345 

Zuni^, Lopez de, employed in the compi- 
lation of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
ii. 334, n. 

Zurita, Gerdnimo, his life and writings, 
ii. 25, n. 
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